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Ihsoivcd,  That  25,000  extra  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  wilhou' 

twJ&JWfiS*  " eXpired'  "I  °f  daims'and  3'00°  "tra  °°* °*** 

Patent  Office,  January  28,  1845 

fJt.  °ommis,f.io'ler  °l  Pftems  has  the  honor  to  submit  his  annual  report 
lot  the  year  ending  with  the  close  of  1844.  "^ 

Five  hundred  and  two  patents  have  been  issued  during  the  year  1844 
including  seven  reissues,  twelve  designs,  and  five  additional  improvement 
maS^d  o;  °[-!"c,1'cl-f^  and  alphabetical  lists  annexed 
maiked  N  and  O.     And  during  the  same  period,  five  hundred  and  thirty! 
nine  patents  have  expired,  as  p?r  list  marked  P  '"'""en  ana  tnirty- 

anrfortvPnl?'.i0a1nr.f0f1hPatentSld'lrin/  "le  year  paSt' am0UDt  t0  one  tho^and 
eighty'  m,n         °f  CaVeatS  filed  was  '"ree.  hundred  and 

whlhher?h  °f  'J16  0f5Ce  f0It}e  year  1844  amount  t0  ®41>220  06:  from 

Stf^BtlfflSS repaid  °" applications  withdrawn' as  per  state- 

•JfefliPE  wr,PrhSeL0Vhe,Fatent  °?ce'  for  thePast  y™>  ha™  been 
fnefblnceof^lfi/«ffrKlbralIan,d  agric«'""e  f2<W49,  leaves 
ment  marked  B       '  '  Cred'ted  '°  'he  patent  fund>  as  Per  state" 

MaVch  'imT  Aa,i011  °fr"i0-dlS'-1re,COrds'  and  drawings,  under  the  act  of  3d 
marked  C  '       $2,822  66  haS  been  exPend«h  as  per  statement 

arvrifi^hf1<VnTberr0f  paten,s  issued  fcy  ,he  United  States,  up  to  Janu- 
K^.r  th0USand  and  twen,y-f°ur.  Although  the  number  of 
will  begse,n  ,h  ,  ,f  yMr  'S  n0t  S°  great  aS  that  of  ,he  year  Previ°U8>  " 
hW«Q  and  twenty  su.  "  *"  "^  °f  aPPlica,ions  ,0  the  "  of  two 

diiKt^Tr?6  0f  !n,ode!-S  r,enderS'  daily-  the  transaction  of  business  mote 
SwveDllW  °f  thle.IP»,en,ed  '"ventions  are  crowded  so  muck  m 

•  |l££iig        ; "      m°dels  °f  "^'Ppiicatioro,  el«a»y»»: 
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portnnt  for  exhibition  to  enable  supposed  inventors  to  settle  doubts  as  to 
originality,  are  not  exhibited  at  all.  It  was  hoped  that  the  large,  upper 
hall,  designed  originally  for  models,  would  not  be  diverted  to  other  objects 
without  some  substitute  being  furnished.  The  beautiful  collection  of  curi- 
osities, however,  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  forming  the  national  gal- 
lery, are  loo  important  and  interesting  to  be  crowded  out.  There  seems  to 
be  no  alternative  but  to  extend  the  building.  This  can  be  done  at  a  mod. 
erate  expense,  if  the  woik  is  performed  by  contract,  under  careful  super- 
vision. f\o  view  plan  need  now  be  presented.  The  original  design  contem- 
plated two  additional  wings  ;  one  of  which  added,  on  the  west  side,  would 
give  sufficient  accommodation,  by  furnishing  continuous  rooms  for  models 
and  the  gallery. 

The  number  of  applications  for  the  extension  of  patents  during  1844 
was  twelve.  Two  were  grained,  and  ten  rejected.  The  board  of  commis- 
sioners have  extended  seven  patents  since  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  4,  1836. 

Patentees  seem  to  think  that  if  they  pay  the  fee  required,  and  show  that 
they  have  not  made  the  patent  profitable,  (and  especially  if  no  objection 
is  urged  by  the  public  against  the  extension,)  that  the  extension  will  be 
allowed  as  a  matter  of  course;  forgetting  that  ail  patents  granted  prior  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  Patent  Office  in  1836  were  not  subject  to  exami- 
nation as  to  novelty  ;— in  other  words,  any  applicant  prior  to  that  time,  who 
was  willing  to  swear  that  he  was  the  first  and  original  inventor,  could  de- 
mand a  patent,  leaving  the  courts  to  settle  questions  of  utility  and  original- 
ity, Many  patents  granted  prior  to  1836  do  not,  therefore,  contain  any 
merit,  and  an  extension  of  the  same  would  only  end  in  disappointment  if 
the  originality  were  tested. 

By  reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  composed 
of  the  " Secretary  of  State,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury,"  it  appears  that  extension  of  patents  cannot  be  expected 
when  the  invention  is  trivial,  and  where  the  right  to  use  and  vend  the  same 
has  been  unmolested  ;  or  where  the  machine  is  not  complicated,  and  little 
expenditure  of  time  or  money  is  necessary  to  introduce  it ;  they  believing, 
it  is  supposed,  that  it  would  be  better  thus  to  place  before  the  patentee  (who 
can  deprive  the  public  of  the  use  of  the  invention)  the  strongest  motives  to 
bring  (he  same  into  immediate  use,  upon  fair  and  equitable  terms,  rather 
than  delay  with  indifference  fourteen  years,  thinking  that  he  can  get  an  ex- 
tension for  seven  years  more.  If  patents  were  extended  upon  applications, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  evident  most  patentees  would  apply,  and  thus 
make  the  duration  of  ail  patents  equivalent  to  twenty-one  years;  crowding, 
too,  upon  the  board  of  commissioners  an  amount  of  extra  labor  which 
they  could  not  possibly  discharge. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that,  however  desirous  Congress  might  have 
been  to  make  the  section  of  the  patent  law  under  which  patents  are  ex- 
tended, clear  and  explicit,  much  litigation  has  arisen  upon  its  construction; 
and  I  feel  compelled  to  mention  the  contradictory  decisions,  that  further 
legislation  may  be  had,  if  deemed  expedient. 

The  18th  section  is  in  the  following  words  :  "And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  whenever  any  patentee  of  an  invention  or  discovery  shall  desire  an 
extension  of  his  patent  beyond  the  term  of  its  limitation,  he  may  make 
application  therefor,  in  writing,  to  the  Commissioner  of s  the  Patent  Office, 
setting  forth  the  grounds  thereof;  and  the  Commissioner  shall,  on  the 
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applicant's  paying  the  sum  of  forty  dollars  (o  the  credit  of  the  treasury,  as 
in  the. case  of  an  original  application  for  a  patent,  cause  to  be  published  in 
one  or  more  o(  th<  principal  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
in  such  other  paper  or  papers  as  he  may  deem  proper,  published  in  the 
section  of  country  most  interested  adversely  to  the  extension  of  the  patent, 
a  notice  of  such  application,  and  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
the  same  will  be.  considered,  that  any  person  may  appear  and  show  cause 
the  extension  should  not  be  granted.  And  tiie  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Commissioner  of  'the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  shall 
constitute  a  board  to  hear  and  decide  upon  the  evidence  produced  before 
them,  both  for  and  against  the  extension,  and  shall  sit  for  that  purpose  at 
the  time  and  place  designated  in  the  published  notice  thereof.  The 
patentee  shall  furnish  to  said  board  a  statement,  in  writing,  under  oath,  of 
the  ascertained  value  of  the  invention,  and  of  his  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, sufficiently  in  detail  to  exhibit  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the 
loss  and  profit  in  any  mariner  accruing  to  him  from  and  by  reason  of  said 
invention  ;  and  if,  upon  a  hearing  of  the  matter,  it  shall  appear  to  the  full 
and  entire  satisfaction  of  said  board,  having  due  regard  to  the  public  in- 
terest therein,  that  it  is  just  and  proper  that  the  term  of  the  patent  should 
be  extended,  by  reason  ot  the  patentee,  without  neglect  or  fault  on  his  part, 
having  failed  to  obtain,  from  the  use  and  sale  of  his  invention,  a  reason- 
able remuneration  for  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  expense  bestowed  upon  the 
same,  and  the  introduction  thereof  into  use,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  renew  and  extend  the  patent,  by  making  a  certificate  thereon 
of  such  extension,  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  term;  which  certificate,  with  a  certificate  of  said  board  of  their 
judgment  and  opinion  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entered  on  record  in  the  Patent 
Office  ;  and  thereupon  the  said  patent  shall  have  the  same  effect  in  law 
as  though  it  had  been  originally  granted  for  the  term,  of twenty one  years  ; 
and  the  benefit  of  such  renewal  shall  extend  to  assignee*  and  grantees  of 
(he  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  in- 
terests  therein:  Provided,  however,  That  no  extension  of  a  patent  shall 
be  granted  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  it  was  originally 
rssued." 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  notice  the  construction  of  this  section  by 
ihe  board  of  commissioners,  whose  duties  are  defined  by  it,  viz:  that  the 
benefit  of  the  extension  inures  to  assignees,  according  to  their  respective 
interest  in  the  thing  patented,  be  it  more  or  less -whether  it  be  a  ri^ht  to 
use  the  specific  machine  or  article  soid,  or  a  right  to  make  and  sell  in  a 
town,  county,  or  State.  Had  the  board  doubled  upon  this  point.  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  Saying  that  they  never  would  have  consented,  '•  having  a  due 
regard  to  the  public  interests,"  to  the  extension  of  several  patents  which 
have  been  extended. 

If  the  benefit  of  extension  were  confined  to  the  patentee  alone,  assignees, 
however  late  their  purchase,  and  however  much  they  might  have  expended 
<n  fixtures,  might  be  at  once  enjoined  even  from  using  the  very  article 
purchased — a  result  certainly  wholly  unexpected  to  the  assignee  when  he 
entered  into  covenant  with  the  patentee. 

In  the  district  embracing  New  England,  assignees  have,  by  the  circuit 
judge  of  that  district,  been  enjoined  fully  in  numerous  cases,  and  compelled 
to  purchase  even  the  right  lo  use  the  invention,  after  extension  of  tho 
patent. 
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In  the  district  of  Maryland,  however,  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  the  same  point  has  arisen,  and,  after  full  argument  and  ma- 
ture consideration,  been  decided  directly  to  the  contrary,  viz :  that  the  ex- 
tension of  a  patent  does  inure#for  the  benefit  of  the  assignee.  Various  de- 
cisions have  been  made  in  circuit  courts,  where  the  same  was  held  by  the 
district  judge,  differing  from  each  other.  It  is  highly  important,  therefore, 
that  the  question  of  benefit  of  the  extension  should  be  speedily  settled  by- 
further  legislation,  or  by  the  supreme  court. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  American  inventors  by 
taking  out  patents  in  Europe,  will  induce  many  others  to  secure  the  same 
privileges.  Hence  the  frequent  inquiry  at  the  Patent  Office,  How  can 
patents  be  obtained  abroad?  Although  willing  to  communicate  all  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  that  1  possess,  other  duties  do  not  permit  me  to  reply  to 
letters  received  containing  such  inquiries.  To  gratify  inventors,  I  have 
annexed  a  brief  synopsis  (marked  E)  of  the  general  regulation  for  taking 
out  patents  in  foreign  countries.  With  pleasure  will  it  be  noticed  that  in 
no  country  are  patents  obtained  so  cheap,  or  with  so  little  delay,  as  in  the 
United  States ;  and  yet  inventors  here  are  proverbially  impatient. 

The  increasing  business  of  the  office  will  soon  demand  additional  force 
In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  omit  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  Congress 
the  claims  of  the  scientific  corps,  who  conduct  the  business  of  the  office, 
to  a  more  adequate  compensation  for  their  services.  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Deep  study  and  knowledge  of 
different  languages,  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
much  experience,  are  all  required  to  fit  an  individual  for  the  office  of  ex- 
aminer ;  and  yet  his  pay  is  only  §1,500 — less  than  is  paid  for  clerical  duties 
in  many  of  the  bureaus.  The  present  compensation  will  be  inadequate  to 
induce  "those  now  in  the  office  to  remain,  and  much  more  to  replace  the 
assistance  needed,  if  a  vacancy  occurs.  One  examiner  has  already  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  and  consented  to  remain  in  the  hope  of  further  legis- 
lation. I  beg  to  ask,  if  while  the  income  of  the  office  is  fully  sufficient  to 
meet  all  necessary  expense,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
regret  to  part  with  experienced  help  for  new  and  untried  hands.  What 
blunders,  what  errors,  what  litigation  would  ensue.  The  public,  it  is 
hoped,  have  some  confidence  in  the  office.  If  this  confidence  be  lost,  dis- 
satisfaction would  arise,  and  appeals  take  place.  It  is  due  to  the  corps  in 
this  office  to  say  that  their  pay  is  much  less  than  is  made  to  other  officers 
in  like  capacities. 

The  following  sums  are  paid,  viz : 
To  the  chief  of  the  coast  survey  ....      $6,000 

One  assistant      *•'"•'-  -  -  -  -  -        3,500 

Two  assistants  -------        3,500 

Three  assistants  -  -  -  -  -  -        3,500 

Four  assistants  -------         2,000 

Five  assistants   -------        2,000 

Six  assistants     -  -  -  -  -  -  -        2,000 

On  weights  and  measures  -  -  .......  .        2,500 

In  the  navy,  engineers  for  planning  engines       -  -  -        3,000 

Principal  engineer  for  superintending  and   constructing  steam 

engines  --.-•--        2,500 

Chief  naval  constructor  ------        3,000 

Assistant  .-.---.        2,300 
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United  States  mint  director         -  $3,500 

Coiner    --------        2,(300 

Assayer  -------         2,000 

Melter   --------        2,000 

Engraver  -------        2.000 

Other  instances  might  be  cited. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  several  of  the  above 
stations  does  not  demand  the  talents  or  acquirements  necessary  for  an  ex- 
aminer of  patents,  who  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  and 
understand  their  application  to  those  branches  of  industry  to  which  they 
are  adapted — possessing  also  a  knowledge  of  the  patent  law,  the  decisions 
of  the  courts,  and,  at  least,  an  acquaintance  with  the  French  language. 

A  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  examiner  of  patents,  transmitted  with 
this  and  my  last  reports,  will  show  their  duties  and  the  abilities  neces- 
sary to  discharge  them. 

Jt  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  ef- 
fective force  of  this  office  since  my  connexion  with  it.  We  have  every 
year  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  accumulated  experience. 

I  have,  however,  to  record,  with  sorrow,  the  sudden  death  of  the  late 
chief  clerk,  Mr.  Hand,  a  few  months  since.  His  removal  has  been  mourned 
by  all  his  associates.  He  possessed,  pre-eminently,  qualifications  needed 
at  his  desk  ;  and  has  left  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  adding  another 
proof  that  a  faithful  discharge  of  public  duties  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
life  of  a  devout  Christian. 

I  have  added  to  my  report  the  claims  allowed  on  patents  granted,  and 
again  requested  the  report  of  the  examiners  on  the  progress  of  the  arts  du- 
ring 1844,  (see  F  and  G,)  believing  the  same  will  be  read  with  interest, 
while  they  will  remain  on  the  archives  of  the  office,  to  instruct  those  who 
survive  in  this  department. 

It  is  a  matter  of  proud  congratulation  that  we  witness  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  sciences  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  hear  how 
frequently  the  skill  and  experience  of  our  citizens  are  purchased  by  the 
wisest  monarchs  of  Europe.  The  liberality  with  which  our  artisans  are 
compensated  abroad,  is  thejiighest  proof  of  their  superiority.  Our  manu- 
factures are  extending  throughout  the  world.  The  ocean  and  the  land 
alike  bear  testimony  to  American  ingenuity.  Praise  is  but  a  tribute  due  to 
her  constitution  and  the  laws,  which  extend  equal  rights  and  privileges  to 
all. 

Among  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  age,  the  electro  magnetic  tele- 
graph deserves  a  conspicuous  place ;  destined,  as  it  is,  to  change  as  well  as 
hasten  transmission  of  intelligence,  and  so  essentially  to  affect  the  welfare 
of  society,  all  that  concerns  its  further  developments  will  be  hailed  with 
joy. 

Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  what  is  now  accomplished  by  the 
electric  fluid,  when  confined  and  tamed,  as  it  were,  to  the  purposes  of  life. 
Thought  has  found  a  competitor  !  Nor  is  it  less  gratifying  that  this  inven- 
tion is  American.  To  a  native  citizen  belongs  the  merit  of  the  discovery, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  country  of  his  birth  will  reward  him  accordingly. 

The  public,  at  first,  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  intelligence 
can  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  188,000  miles  in  a  second;  nor  that  the  earth 
would  suffice  for  half  of  the  current  of  communication  ;  nor  that  currents  of 
electricity  from  opposite  poles  would  traverse  the  same  wire  at  the  same  tiruej 
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turning  out,  as  it  were,  in  passing  each  other.     Such  are  proved  to  be  facts: 

One  discovery  presses  upon  the  heels  of  another.  The  desideratum 
of  furnishing  electricity  by  mechanical  means  is  at  length  found.  This 
discovery,  the  handmaid  of  the  telegraph,  belongs  to  another  of  the  sons 
of  New  England.  The  practicability  of  this  last  invention  has  been  fully 
tested  for  40  miles,  leaving  no  doubt  that  it  will  succeed  wherever  the  bat- 
tery would  answer.  A  fuller  description  of  this  invention  of  Professor 
Page  will  be  found  on  the  paper  subjoined,  marked  H. 

Obstacles  seem  fast  overcome ;  rivers  no  longer  remain  obstructions ;  they 
are  passed  without  any  superstructure,  or  any  conductor  through  the  water. 
How  this  is  done,  will  be  seen  by  adverting  to  the  diagrams  on  the  paper 
subjoined,  marked  I. 

The  numerous  requests  for  information  respecting  the  telegraph  since 
my  farmer  report,  are  my  apology  for  inserting  in  this  report  (see  the  paper 
marked  I)  some  facts  mentioned  hitherto,  since  all  that  is  given  seems  ne- 
cessary to  a  full  comprehension  of  this  highly  exciting  subject.  This  report 
may  go  into  new  hands,  who  cannot  readily  refer  to  a  former  one,  and  who 
will  be  glad  to  find  all  condensed  in  the  one  now  transmitted  to  Congress. 

The  annual  agricultural  statistics,  comprising  the  tabular  estimate  of  the 
crops  for  the  past  year,  with  accompanying  remarks  and  appendixes,  will 
be  found  subjoined,  (marked  D.)  If  the  length  of  the  document  is  objec- 
tionable, I  will  only  say  that  I  have  deemed  it  more  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
lie  to  give  the  facts  established,  than  deductions  from  them  ;  more  especially 
as  no  conclusive  opinion  can  be  justly  formed  on  contradictory  statements 
respecting  some  important  subjects. 

The  science  of  agriculture  has  now  become  a  study,  and  much  greater 
improvement  may  be  expected.  Worn  out  lands  that  have  been,  as  it  were* 
abandoned,  are  now  being  reclaimed  under  scientific  treatment.  Guess- 
work  and  hereditary  notions  are  yielding  to  analysis  and  the  application  of 
chemical  principles.  The  writings  of  learned  agriculturists  in  Europe  are 
translated  into  the  English  language,  thus  pouring  a  body  of  new  light  upon 
the  path  of  the  husbandman. 

Some  extracts  from  the  celebrated  Von  Thaer's  principles  of  agriculture 
will  be  found  in  one  of  the  appendixes  to  the  agricultural  report.  They 
evince  the  deep  research  and  patient  investigation  of  that  distinguished  phi- 
lanthropist.^ 

Little  is  accomplished  in  any  science  without  perseverance.  How  many 
bright  anticipations  have  been  blasted  by  a  single  unpropitious  experiment ! 
Without  making  allowance  for  ordinary  casualties  or  unforeseen  occurrences, 
how  many  efforts  to  improve  husbandry  by  selection  of  seeds  has  failed  ! 
All  has  been  abandoned,  because  the  first  experiment  has  not  been  crowned 
with  success;  forgetting  that  seeds,  like  animals,  must  be  acclimated,  and  re- 
quire certain  food  not  found  in  every  soil.  The  truth  of  this  general  re- 
mark may  be  illustrated  by  a  recent  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  granu- 
lating the  sirup  of  corn-stalks.  Scientific  gentlemen  at  first  pronounced 
the  sugar  from  cornstalk  to  be  grape  sugar  only  ;  and  hence,  crystalization 
could  hardly  be  expected.  Much  disappointed  in  the  result,  I  transmitted 
to  Boston  some  of  the  sugar  made  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  Delaware,  and  requested 
another  analysis.  The  second  analysis  was  entirely  successful,  proving  the 
sugar  from  corn-stalk  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Muscovado  sugar. 

In  reviewing  this  subject,  it  appears  that  the  juice  of  corn  stalk  cut  too 
early  will  not  granulate  ;  and  this  was  .the  cause  of  the  first  failure.    There 
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is  every  reason  to  believe  (hat  all  difficulties  in  making  good  sugar  from 
this  vegetable  will  be  removed;  while  Ibe  reports  of  this  year  show  the 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  sufficient  to  class  the  crop  among  the  best  for 
profit. 

Dr.  Jackson's  communication  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  16  (o  the 
agricultural  report. 

To  Dr.  Jackson  we  are  also  indebted  for  an  analysis  of  several  grains. 
The  superiority  of  one  kind  of  Indian  corn  over  another  is  surprisingly 
manifest :  one  is  tilled  with  oil,  the  other  has  no  trace  of  it;  hence  the  su- 
periority of  the  former  for  fattening  animals.  Some  grains  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphate,  (such  as  beans,  &c.,)  and  hence  their  consumption 
tends  to  increase  the  bones  of  animals.  Dyspeptics  will  learn  from  this  why 
some  meal  (that  which  contains  oil)  is  so  difficult  of  digestion.  For  further 
remarks  on  this  subject,  with  illustrations,  see  Appendix  No.  6  to  the  agri- 
cultural report. 

A  description  of  a  new  mode  of  fencing,  and  also  a  plan  of  erecting 
houses  of  unburnt  brick,  has  occasioned  more  inquiries  than  1  could  pos 
sibly  answer.  Improvements  have  been  made  both  on  the  ditcher  and  in 
the  construction  of  these  buildings  ;  and  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  in- 
sert in  this  report  a  sketch  of  a  building  made  of  this  material,  as  well  as 
improvements  made  in  machinery  for  excavation,  and  firming  living  posts 
on  the  embankment,  as  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  meeting  the  wishes  of 
correspondents.     See  papers  K  and  L. 

Having  received  from  J.  W.  P.  Lewis,  esq.,  a  sketch  of  an  improved 
railroad,  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  for  wheels  of  the  same  material,  it  is 
added  in  the  subjoined  paper,  marked  M;  and  will,  1  trust,  be  worthy  of  a 
trial  where  timber  is  plenty,  and  where  funds  cannot  be  obtained  for  a  more 
expensive  track. 

Among  the  first  inquiries  of  the  political  economisl,  is  the  question,  How 
can  the  productiveness  of  the  earth  be  increased  ?  Modern  practice  an- 
swers  it  easily.  Manure  and  tillage  are  the  instruments  employed  ;  either, 
alone,  is  comparatively  useless.  "Grapes  will  not  grow  on  thorns,  nor  figs 
on  thistles."  Nor  will  sour  land  yield  sweet  food ;  the  nature  of  the  soil 
must  be  changed,  and  this  is  effected  by  draining. 

Intimately  connected  with  draining  land,  is  that  of  subsoiling;  indeed, 
the  last  has  lately  been  substituted  for  the  former,  with  good  success.  The 
cheapness  of  sub  soil  ploughs  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Verdine  Ellsworth  shows  what  can  be  done  by  deep 
ploughing.  By  superior  culture,  his  land  yielded  this  year  over  121  bush- 
els of  shelled  corn  per  acre — his  timothy  meadows  yielding  3^  tons  per 
acre.  This  statement  is  full  of  encouragement.  (See  appendix  No.  5  to 
agricultural  report.) 

Few  individuals  are  aware  of  the  extension  of  roots  in  pulverized  soil. 
Von  Thaer  mentions  finding  roots  of  sainfoin  from  10  to  15  feet  deep  in  the 
ground.  There  are  now  in  the  national  gallery  corn  roots  taken  from  one 
side  of  a  hill  of  corn  laid  bare  by  the  freshet,  and  presented  by  the  Hon. 
J.  S.  Skinner  to  the  national  gallery.  The  corn  was  planted  on  the  20th 
of  May,  and  roots  gathered  the  14th  of  .luly,  1842.  In  sixty  days  some  of 
the  large  roots  extended  more  than  4  feet,  covered  with  lateral  branches. 
I  have  caused  the  roots  to  be  measured  ;  the  aggregate  length  of  roots  in 
the  hill  is,  by  Mr.  Skinner's  estimate,  over  8,000  feet.     The  specimen  al- 
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hided  to  is  open  for  examination.  This  fact  is  here  mentioned,  to  show 
the  importance  of  deep  ploughing,  to  enable  the  plant  to  find  nourishment 
so  much  below  the  surface  as  may  avoid  the  effect  of  drought,  give  support 
to  the  stalk,  and  not  expose  the  roots  to  be  cut  by  needed  cultivation.  Soil 
is  made  by  exposure  of  earth  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  whoever  wishes  to 
make  permanent  improvements  will  not  fail  to  plouph  deep. 
f\  hope  to  distribute  to  the  members  of  Congress  from  20,000  to  30.000 
packages  of  seeds,  embracing  many  that  are  highly  valuable  for  garden  and 
field  culture.  If  the  distribution  of  seeds  is  a  matter  of  interest  or  ad- 
vantage, I  beg  respectfully  to  suggest  how  the  benefit  might  be  much  in- 
creased. By  a  circular  issued  from  the  Navy  Department,  the  navy  is  in- 
structed to  bring  to  this  country  seeds  that  may  be  found  and  that  are 
deemed  useful ;  but  this  order  is  inefficacious,  because  there  are  no  funds  to 
defray  the  trifling  expenses  of  packing  and  shipping  them.  Seeds  are 
offered  sometimes  gratuitously  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  at  others  for  a 
small  sum.  The  boxing  and  porterage  require  some  expense  ;  and,  how- 
ever small  this  may  be  in  a  single  instance,  in  the  aggregate  it  amounts  to 
a  considerable  sum.  _None  of  these  expenses  are  allowed  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  hence  none  are  incurred.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that 
so  many  fine  opportunities  for  procuring  seeds  and  plants  should  be  lost ; 
and  yet  the  department,  which  refuses  to  allow  the  claims  mentioned,  must 
do  it,  if  at  all,  without  authority.  To  meet  the  emergency,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  annual  appropriation  made  for  agricultural  statistics  and  other  pur- 
poses should  be  increased  $1,000  ;  and  then  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Navy  Department,  could  do  much  to  advance 
national  industry;  and  if  there  is  any  appropriation  which  could  gratify 
the  agricultural  community,  it  would  be  this.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
patent  fund  is  amply  sufficient  to  be  further  charged  with  this  expenditure., 

A  contract  for  iron  railing  around  the  portico  of  the  Patent  Office  has  been 
made,  and  the  work  will  soon  be  completed,  within  the  appropriation. 

Lead  for  the  roof  of  the  Patent  Office  building  has  been  purchased,  but 
did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  laid  on  this  fall.  The  work  will  be  done  early 
in  the  spring.  Both  of  these  improvements  were  needed — the  former  to 
protect  life,  and  the  latter  to  protect  the  public  property. 

The  library  will  require  the  usual  appropriation,  until  the  loss  by  the  fire 
shall  be  restored ;  and  considerable  appropriations  must  be  made  annually,  to 
enable  this  bureau  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences. 

If  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  were  permitted  to  take  books  from  the 
Congress  library,  this  privilege  would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  pur- 
chasing some  rare  publications. 

The  great  anxiety  felt  in  the  United  States  respecting  the  disease  in  the 
potato,  by  which  whole  sections  of  our  country  have  been  seriously  affected, 
has  induced  me  to  devote  much  time  to  investigate  this  subject;  and  if  no 
satisfactory  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  disease,  it  is  hoped  some  partial 
preventives,  at  least,  are  suggested.  Those  who  are  curious  to  read  all  that 
can  be  collected  on  the  subject,  will  find  it  in  an  appendix  subjoined  to  the 
agricultural  report,  marked  No.  9. 

The  Hessian  fly  still  continues  to  be  a  dreadful  foe  to  the  agriculturist. 
Hoping  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject,  1  have  obtained  a  communi- 
cation from  one  of  the  most  scientific  gentlemen  in  this  country,  who  has 
made  the  study  of  this  insect  the  object  of  microscopic  investigation  for 
years.    The  origin,  progress,  and  changes  of  this  fly,  cannot  fail  to  interest ; 
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and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  when  its  birth,  its  constitution,  and  its 
home  are  found,  it  can  be  attacked  with  more  certainty  of  destruction. 
Mr.  Herrick's  communication  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  agricul- 
tural report,  as  above,  marked  No.  1.  Notice  of  other  insects  that  affect 
wheat  is  added. — (See  Appendix  No.  2.) 

There  is  much  to  encourage  the  artist  and  the  husbandman.  The  latter 
may  feel  momentarily  depressed,  by  the  low  price  of  crops ;  but  he  is 
cheered  by  the  reflection  that  he  is  far  better  off  than  those  in  profes- 
sions proverbially  crowded.  The  cultivator  of  the  soil  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  the  most  independent :  he  raises  enough  to  eat,  and  can  clothe  him- 
self; having  a  surplus  to  exchange,  if  he  cannot  sell.  How  much  belter 
for  the  young  man  of  this  country  to  aspire  to  the  enviable  rank  of  a  scien- 
tific and  successful  agriculturist,  than  to  grasp  at  the  shadowy  honors  that 
are  momentarily  cast  around  the  brows  of  political  combatants. 

There  is  much  to  console  the  husbandman  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  the  necessaries  of  lite  which  he  has  occasion  to  purchase. 

Labor-saving  machines  are  being  introduced  with  still  greater  success. 
Mowing  and  reaping  will,  it  is  "believed,  soon  be  chiefly  performed,  on 
smooth  land,  by  horse-power.  Some  have  regretted  that  modern  improve- 
ments make  important  changes  of  employment:  but  the  march  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  is  onward,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
is  the  motto  of  the  patriot.  This  is  promoted  by  facilities  in  production, 
whether  in  manufactures  or  agriculture ;  and  if  we  are  to  compete  with 
the  world  at  large,  we  must  readily  embrace  the  offer  of  genius  and  skill  ; 
we  must  yield  to  competitors  equal  fertility  of  soil,  and  win  the  race  by 
superior  industry  and  intelligence. 

There  is,  however,  a  dark  cloud  which  lowers  over  the  republic.  The 
incubus  debt  has  lost  its  terrors,  and  obligation  carries  with  it  little  self- 
reproach.  Past  experience  is  disregarded.  The  importation  of  goods  into 
-  the  United  States  during  the  last  year  will  equal  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  Happily  for  citizens  of  this  country,  a  portion  of  the 
goods  imported  have  been  sent  on  consignment,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  manufacturers  ;  and  hence  they  must  share  in  the  loss.  Still  these 
goods,  if  purchased,  must  be  paid  in  produce  or  specie.  If  importations 
must  be  increased,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  take  place  when 
the  value  of  agricultural  products  has  so  greatly  diminished. 

Unfortunately,  American  stocks,  once  sought  by  foreign  capitalists,  are 
now  refused ; — confidence  is  lost.  The  Bank  of  England  is  loaning  its 
capital  at  2\  per  annum ;  while  our  State  stocks,  bearing  6,  and  even  7  per 
cent.,  are  far  below  par.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  the  South  and  the 
North  to  commence  retrenchment,  and  practise  more  rigid  economy?  The 
wheel  of  fortune  will  not  turn  out  prizes,  nor  can  patents  be  granted  for 
paying  debts.  These  must  be  worked  out  in  the  old-fashioned  way  ;  and 
when  the  people  take  a  sober  estimate  of  life,  and  moderate  their  wishes 
to  their  circumstances,  then — and  not  till  then — will  they  find  permanent 
relief. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  : 

H.  L.  ELLSWORTH, 

Hon.  J.  W.  Jones, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Statement  of  receipts  for  patents,  caveats,  disclaimers,  improvements,  and 
certified  copies,  in  the  year  1844. 

Amount  received  for  patents,  caveats,  &c.     -      $41,220  06 
Amount  received  for  office  [ees         -  -  1,289  20 

__ _     $42,509.26 

Deduct  repaid  on  withdrawals  ....        10,040  00 

32,469  26 

B. 

Statement  of  expenditures  and  payments  made  from  the 
patent  fund,  by  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner,  from 
January  1  to  December  31,  1844,  inclusive,  under  the  act 
of  March  3, 1839. 

For  salaries  -  -  - 

For  temporary  clerks 

For  contingent  expenses 

For  compensation  to  district  judge     - 

For  the  library 

For  agricultural  statistics 


$15,975  00 

3,709  67 

4,443  37 

100  00 

663  00 

1,413  49 

26,304  53 

fund 

6,164  73 

Leaving  a  net  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund 


C, 

Statement  of  expenditures  on  the  restoration  of  the  Patent  Office,  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1837. 

For  restoring  the  records  and  drawings        ...       $2,008  32 
For  duplicates  of  models,  &c.         -  -  -  -  81434 

2,822  66 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  TABULAR  ESTIMATE. 

The  foregoing  table  embraces  resuits  which  are  founded  on  the  same 
aJ  elements  o[  estimate  as  were  described  in  the  reports  of  the 
two  preceding  years,  and  which  need  not  be  here  repeated  with  particu- 
larity. It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  every  case  we  should  be  able  to  arrive 
at  correct  results.  Many  things  enter  into  the  judgment  of  those  on  whose 
information  we  must  in  no  small  degree  depend,  which  will  cause  varia- 
tions of  opinion  respecting  the  same  crop  in  any  particular  district  of 
country.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  census,  taken  by  persons  especially  ap- 
pointed, and  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  we  find  that 
perfect  reliable  accuracy  is  not  always  to  be  attained.  It  could,  therefore, 
hardly  be  expected  that  in  holding  a  fair  balance  between  conflicting 
opinions,  and  thus  deciding  upon  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  dif- 
ferent crops,  great  difficulty  should  not  be  experienced. 

Subsequent  information  may  sometimes  enable  us  to  correct  former  data, 
and  thus  give  a  nearer  approach  to  truth  in  particular  cases  ;  and  no  pains 
has  been  spared  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  result.  Some  success  has 
crowned  these  efforts,  and  an  advance,  it  is  believed,  has  been  made  in  this 
respect  in  the  present  report.  An  error  has  crept  into  the  tabular  estimate, 
and  has  been  continued  down  from  lS41,iu  dropping  the  millionth  period  in 
the  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  sugar  of  New  Hampshire.  This  has  been 
corrected  in  the  present  report.  A  great  mass  of  information  has  been  col- 
lected from  a  variety  of  sources.  Public  journals  from  every  quarter  of  the 
country,  including  accounts  from  between  twenty  five  and  thirty  agricultural 
papers,  have  been  carefully  examined  ;  and  whatever  related  to  the  prospect 
or  appearance  of  the  crops,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
has  been  gleaned  out  and  treasured  up.  These  notices  have  been  digested 
and  embodied  with  such  other  knowledge  as  could  be  obtained  from  per- 
sonal conversation  and  observation,  as  weli  as  from  the  circular  sent  from 
the  office  to  numerous  individuals,  who  were  presumed  to  be  able  to  afford 
aid  in  effecting  the  object  in  view.  On  this  account,  and  because  the  sub- 
stance, and  not  the  exact  language,  is  sometimes  employed,  it  is  not  easy  at 
all  times  to  give  the  credit  to  the  sources  of  our  information  ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  be  remembered  by  the  editors  of  the  public  journals, 
should  they  recognise  the  scraps  which  have  here  and  there  been  cut  from 
their  columns,  and  interwoven  with  others  of  various  kinds.  The  columns 
in  the  table,  for  greater  convenience,  have  only  been  filled,  in  most  cases, 
with  round  numbers — leaving  off  the  fractional  parts,  which  were  retained 
heretofore,  because  they  were  originally  found  in  the  census  returns,  which 
was  made  the  basis,  in  the  outset,  of  constructing  the  tabular  estimate. 

In  the  case  of  the  estimated  increase  of  population,  we  have  adopted  the 
actual  census,  as  mentioned  in  some  of  the  public  journals,  with  reference  to 
Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Territories.  Further,  in  forming 
the  columns  of  the  table  with  regard  to  the  crops,  reference  has  likewise 
been  made  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  must  more  or  less  influence  the 
state  of  the  markets,  as  well  as  also  the  fact  of  the  attention  being  directed 
to  particular  crops.  It  is  well  known  that  now  and  then  a  favorite  crop,  for 
reasons  either  apparent  or  otherwise,  loses  its  interest  with  cultivators;  and 
the  industry  before  devoted  to  it,  is  directed  to  some  other  crop  or  pursuit. 
Tne  quantities  raised  in  a  section  of  the  country,  or  generally,  should  the 
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cause  prove  more  extensive,  fall  off;  and  thus  the  aggregate  amount  may 
be  lessened.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  some  of  the  grains 
which  have  been  formerly  used  in  the  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors — the 
comparative  growth  of  which  has  been  checked  by  the  stricter  regard  for 
the  habits  of  temperance  which  have  happily  become  so  much  more 
prevalent. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  also,  to  disregard  the  continued  advance  of 
agriculture  by  the  means  of  improvement  which  are  so  steadily  cherished 
by  an  increasing  body  of  our  intelligent  farmers.  There  is  a  beautiful  con- 
nexion between  the  progress  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  development  of 
the  natural  productions  of  the  soil,  The  genius  which  puts  into  the  hands 
of  the  agriculturist  the  machine  by  which  he  may 'plough,  mow,  reap, 
thresh,  or  shell  out  ten  times  the  usual  amount  performed  by  the  same 
number  of  individuals,  of  course  is  gifting  him  with  increased  power  of 
turning  his  labor  to  advantage,  provided  the  market  keeps  pace  with  such 
advance  of  product.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  great  fer- 
tility secured  by  different  compounds,  which,  by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  have 
been  applied  to  the  soil.  The  farmer  may  thus  often  spare  himself  much 
hard  toil,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  reap  the  more  surely  the 
fruit  of  his  labor.  These  changes  are  not  so  apparent  from  one  year  to 
another,  as  by  taking  a  survey  of  the  state  of  things  at  an  interval  of  per- 
haps some  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  or  more. 

Thus,  to  go  back  and  retrace  the  appearance  of  implements  of  agricul- 
ture, the  modes  of  tillage,  and  the  various  relations  of  stock,  breeds,  seeds, 
and  manures,  to  the  farmer's  domain,  we  are  struck  by  the  improvement 
which  has  been  obtained  ;  and  if  we  go  back  still  further,  to  the  days  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  it  would  appear  from  the  ancient  manuscripts  that  the 
ploughs  used  then  were  as  simple  as  those  used  in  modern  India;  and  at 
as  late  a  period  as  1(334,  we  learn  that  in  Ireland,  by  the  act  of  11  and  12 
Car.  I,  an  act  was  passed  to  this  effect :  u  An  act  against  ploughing  by  the 
tayle,  aud  pulling  wool  off  living  sheep." 

Much  of  this  improvement  secured  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals 
in  various  sections,  who  have  set  in  motion  agricultural  societies,  journals, 
imported  seeds,  animals,  &c,  from  abroad  ;  as  well  as  to  the  inventive  power 
of  the  industrious  artisan,  who,  in  too  many  instances,  finds  but  a  small  re- 
turn for  his  pains  in  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  sons  of  the  soil. 
The  farmer  should  recollect  that  for  his  plough,  his  harrow,  rake,  spade, 
and  scythe,  his  reaping;,  threshing,  and  winnowing  machines,  &c,  he  is  in- 
debted to  the  mechanic  ;  and  just  in  the  degree  in  which  these  instruments 
of  his  toil  are  improved,  may  he  find  additional  ease  and  comfort  in  his 
method  of  conducting  his  business.  No  unfounded  jealousy  or  prejudice, 
therefore,  should  prompt  him  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  advancement 
of  the  mechanic  arts ;  but  he  should  hail  and  encourage  their  progress  as 
auxiliary  to  his  own  increased  means  of  adding  to  his  ease  of  living  and 
rational  enjoyment.  By  the  use  of  these  various  tools,  which  are  such  in- 
teresting exhibitions  of  inventive  talent,  too,  his  own  mind  may  be  expanded 
as  he  learns  to  observe  their  operation,  and  so  obtains  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical laws  of  the  forces  in  action  ;  and  thus  quickened  to  invent  for  himself, 
may  be  able,  by  suggestions  of  his  own,  to  derive  increased  advantage  from 
what  he  reads  or  hears. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  practical  operation 
af  books  and  journals  when  rightly  appreciated.     The  prejudice  against 
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book  farming  is  happily  more  and  more  passing  away,  though  there  is  still 
too  much  of  it  remaining;  but,  compared  with  some  twenty  years  back, 
there  is  a  vast  denl  more  information  of  this  kind  possessed  than  formerly. 
The  consequence  is,  that  as  information  is  more  diffused,  the  minds  of  the 
farmers  are  set  into  action.  Many  become  contributors  to  the  agricultural 
journals  ;,  and  the  value  of  these  latter  is  much  heightened  by  the  increased 
practical  bearing  they  assume,  and  the  extent  and  variety  derived  from  these 
sources.  A  comparison  of  these  papers  at  the  present  day,  with  those  pub- 
lished some  twenty  years  since,  will  show  how  far  the  science  and  art  of 
agriculture  have  advanced  in  this  period. 

The  prejudice  which  improvements  suggested  by  science  have  some- 
dines  to  combat,  is  well  described,  though  somewhat  sarcastically,  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Revue  Scie?i  lift  que,  in  an  article  on  manures, 
which  we  take  from  an  agricultural  journal.  The  writer  says:  "Among 
others,  we  recollect  the  jokes,  the  epigrams,  the  vituperations,  uttered  upon 
Darcet,  Camille  Beauvais  and  his  pupils,  a  few  years  ago,  because  they  had 
the  audacity  to  make  the  raising  of  silkworms  a  scientific  affair.  «  What !' 
said  they,  'Does  not  the  south  of  France  know  how  to  raise  silkworms 
after  having  tried  it  for  centuries?  Is  it  in  the  south  of  France  that  the 
fine  folks  know  all  about  silkworms,  because  they  have  raised  four  worms 
in  a  little  desk1}  O  fie,  Mr.  Darcet!  Mr.  Beauvais,  you  are  a  mere 
theorist!     You  are  mere  parlor  farmers!' 

"  However,  thanks  to  their  noble  studies  ! — thanks  to  their  perseverance, 
the  silk  culture  of  the  south  of  France  is  wholly  regenerated.  They  now 
can  work  at  it  almost  with  certainty  of  success  !  Their  production  of  silk 
is  already  doubled^  and  all  the  former  chances  of  loss  are  diminished  one- 
half" 

Mr.  Colrnan's  observations  on  European  agriculture,  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication under  a  liberal  patronage,  may  very  probably  add  to  the  stock  of 
knowledge,  by  contributing  much  material  relating  to  the  economy  of  the 
farm,  based  on  long  and  careful  experience,  directed  to  the  aim  of  increased 
improvement. 

It  is  gratifying  toobserve,  in  the  examination  of  thenoticesandreportsofthe 
numerous  agricultural  societies,  the  very  decided  advance  which  is  making 
in  the  various  departments  of  agricultural  labor.  The  premiums,  either  in- 
trinsically valuable,  or  merely  honorary,  have  stimulated  honest  industry; 
and,  in  many  cases,  tracts  comparatively  barren  have  been  rendered  fruit- 
ful, and  difficulties  which  seemed  insurmountable  have  been  readily  over- 
come. It  augurs  well  for  the  hope  of  future  extended  benefits,  that  the 
number  of  these  associations  is  increasing;  and  the  numerous  records  of 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  the  dairy,  the  orchard,  farm  yard,  and  house- 
hold, thus  presented, show  that  the  attention  directed  to  these  objects  is  not 
without  effect.  The  gain  of  many  parts  of  our  country,  m  consequence 
of  these  means,  is  estimated  by  good  judges  at  not  less  than  20  or  3D,  and 
even  as  high  sometimes  as  50  per  cent.  Large  crops,  improved  farms,  and 
better  seeds, implements  of  agriculture,  manners  and  modes  of  application,  are 
the  happy  results  of  the  diffusion  of  a  generous  spirit  of  emulation  thus  en- 
couraged. A  great  variety  of  most  valuable  records  are  secured,  which 
serve  as  comparative  references;  and  detailed  successful  experiments  may 
furnish  the  ground  for  many  more.  As  a  single  instance,  we  may  mention 
that  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Transactions  contains,  besides  various 
valuable  treatises,  reports  of  forty-six  county  agricultural  societies.     The 
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geological  reports  of  State  surveys  are  likewise  increasing  in  interest. 
Among  the  latest  of  these  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Jackson's,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Mr.  Rutin's,  of  South  Carolina;  both  of  which  are  highly  merito- 
rious. The  State  of  Alabama,  likewise,  has  recently  ordered  an  agricultural 
survey,  by  which,  no  doubt,  the  resources  of  the  State  may  be  developed.  A 
recent  foreign  paper  speaks  of  an  agricultural  convention  held  at  St.  Q,uen- 
tin,in  the  north  of  France,  by  the  proprietors,  which  might  be  very  profit- 
ably imitated  on  an  extensive  scale  in  our  own  country.  "  It  was  attended 
by  the  deputies,  members  of  the  councils  general,  and  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred practical  farmers,  who  passed  three  successive  days  in  discussing  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  ;  the 
growth  and  importation  of  oleaginous  seeds,  of  wool,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  the  cul- 
tivation of  waste  land,  and  other  important  questions.  It  was  also  decided 
that  a  general  association  of  the  northern  departments,  similar  to  those  in 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  should  be  formed,  and  its  first  meeting  should  be 
held  next  year  at  Cambray.  We  cannot  doubt  that  such  measures  among 
us  would  have  a  most  happy  effect  in  diffusing  intelligence  on  important 
agricultural  subjects ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  years  will  not  elapse 
before  the  conviction  of  its  beneficial  effects  will  prompt  to  the  enterprise. 
The  great  Father  of  his  Country,  who  watched  with  an  eagle  eye  for  her 
welfare,  earnestly  recommended  means  for  such  an  object,  the  benefits  of 
which  would  be  realized,  as  he  says,  "  by  drawing  to  a  common  cemre  the 
results  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and  observation,  and  spreading  them 
thence  over  the  whole  nation/' 

Another  cause  which  deserves  to  be  considered  in  forming  the  estimate, 
is  found  in  the  effect  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population  in  portions  of  our 
country.  In  some  of  the  new  States,  the  lands  are  becoming  yearly  more 
and  more  brought  under  tillage.  Thousands  of  acres  thus  add  to  the 
amount  of  produce  ;  so  that  the  effect  of  the  season,  even  in  the  years  which 
are  most  unpropitious,  is  in  some  degree  repaired. 

The  number  of  persons  landed  in  this  country  as  emigrants,  during  the 
past  year,  is  said  to  have  been  84,674.  To  take  a  single  instance,  by  way 
of  illustration:  It  appears  by  the  census  of  last  spring,  that  the  population 
of  Iowa  amounted  to  S2,00U  ;  and  allowing  to  the  estimate  10,000  increase  a 
year,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  (which  is  said  not  to  be  too  large,)  it  now 
amounts  to  not  less  than  about  90,000.  Of  course,  as  most  of  these  are  agri- 
culturists, there  must  have  been  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  lands  thus  brought  under  cultivation  in  that  Territory.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  some  of  the  other  more  recent  States. 
This  will  affect  the  particular  crops  raised  in  those  States.  Besides  this, 
there  are  other  lands  in  the  process  of  clearing  up,  which,  for  the  first  time 
each  year,  receive  and  produce  a  crop.  These  add  very  considerably  to 
the  amount.  Notwithstanding,  too,  the  low  prices  of  the  markets,  and  the 
great  surplus  of  produce,  there  is  still  a  disposition  to  increase  the  amount 
sown,  in  the  hope,  it  may  be,  of  some  favorable  change  in  the  demand  for 
the  product.  All  these  things  tend  to  make  up  for  losses  from  other  causes ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  sensible  diminution  in  many  of  the  most 
important  corps. 

THE  SEASON. 

An  attempt  has  again  been  made  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  season; 
by  collecting  notices  of  the  state  of  the  weather  from  the  earliest  periods  in 
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which  the  various  crops  could  be  supposed  to  be  much  affected  by  the  diver- 
sity of  the  same.  An  extensive  examination  has  been  entered  into  ;  and,  by 
comparing  the  journals  of  one  month  with  another,  published  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  following  conclusions  have  been  reached  : 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  very  extensive  injury  from  the  effect  of 
the  cold  winter  or  spring,  though  we  meet  with  occasional  notices  of  the 
grain  being  winter-killed.  Nothing  like  uniformity  can  be  expected  in  so 
widespread  a  territory,  embracing  many  degrees  of  latitude.  While  win- 
ter reigns  in  one  section,  spring  may  be  breaking  in  another  ;  and  while  heat 
is  drying  up  the  ground  in  one,  in  another  refreshing  showers  may  revive 
the  drooping  vegetation.  A  kind  Providence  has  thus  guarded  us  from 
the  severity  of  either  extreme  of  our  climate.  Seldom  is  it  that  we  are 
called  to  notice  any  meteorological  cause  which  has  affected  the  whole  of 
the  country.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been,  as  usual,  important 
alterations  of  the  weather.  Pariial  damage  is  now  and  then  noted,  as  re- 
sulting from  the  occasional  frosts  of  spring  extended  into  summer  ;  but  the 
injury  has  been  quite  limited.     Thus  we  find  notices  like  the  following  : 

Michigan  city,  Indiana,  May  21. — "  Last  night  we  were  visited  with 
one  of  the  severest  frosts  ever  witnessed  here  at  this  season  of  the  year — • 
destroying  corn,  potatoes,  vines,  &c,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  actually 
freezing  the  ground  in  some  places.  It  is  confidently  asserted  by  some  far- 
mers today  that  the  wheat  is  greatly  injured,  if  not  in  some  sections  en- 
tirely ruined  j  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  decide,  but  a  few  days  will  de- 
termine." 

Marshall,  Michigan,  May  23. — u  For  some  days  past  it  has  been  cold 
and  rainy  ;  but  on  Monday  it  cleared  up,  and  we  were  visited  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  nights  with  very  severe  frost,  which  has  doubtless  destroyed 
all  kinds  of  fruit  in  this  region." 

In  other  sections,  in  this  early  period,  apprehensions  are  expressed  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  rain ;  and  yet  in  others,  rain  was  most  abundant. 
Thus : 

Greenville,  South  Carolina. — "  The  prospects  for  fine  crops  were  never 
more  flattering  in  the  upper  districts  than  at  this  time.  In  some  neighbor- 
hoods, however,  they  have  suffered  severely  from  drought,  and,  immediately 
under  the  mountains,  from  too  much  rain.  The  wheat  crop  produced 
abundantly." 

Cassville,  Georgia. — "  For  eight  weeks  we  have  had  scarcely  sufficient 
rain  to  lay  the  dust.  Crops  are  in  a  bad  condition  :  the  oat  crop  is  entirely 
ruined  ;  the  wheat  and  corn  crops  will  be  cut  very  short." 

"Natchez,  May  4. — Unquestionably,  and  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubty 
the  prospect  for  the  crop  now  planted  has  not  been  as  unpromising  for 
25  years.  We  have  had  the  longest  and  severest  drought  ever  known  at 
this  season,  causing  a  complete  check  to  vegetation.  .  There  is  nothing  in 
the  fields  for  insects  to  feed  upon,  and  consequently  the  cotton  is  cut  down 
by  worms,  caterpillars,  and  grasshoppers,  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance through  the  surface.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  are  now 
being  ploughed  and  planted  over,  and  the  demand  for  cotton-seed  is  great 
— so  great,  that  $1  per  bushel  has  been  paid  for  large  quantities.  We  plant 
about  two  bushels  to  the  acre."— -N.  O.  Picayune. 
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"It  is  certainly  singular,  that  while  the  planters  on  the  Mississippi  are 
complaining  of  the  drought,  and  many  of  them  despairing  of  making  any- 
thing like  an  average  crop,  those  in  the  western  part  of  Arkansas  are  in  a 
predicament  nearly  as  bad  from  too  much  wet  weather.  The  Yan  Bureri 
Intelligencer  of  the  4th  inst.  says :  <  Perhaps  there  have  been  few  seasons 
more  unpropitious  to  the  farmer  than  the  present.  Rains  have  been  fre- 
quent and  excessive  for  two  or  three  months,  and  the  creeks  and  streams 
have  been  so  extraordinarily  high,  that  intercommunication  has  been  near- 
ly cut  off.  We  have  heard  that  several  mills  have  been  swept  away,  and 
many  farmers  have  not  yet  planted  their  corn.  As  for  those  on  the  river? 
they  have  nothing  ahead  but  the  prospect  of  an  overflow,  or  actual  ones 
where  the  land  is  low.'" 

In  the  northern  section  of  our  country,  for  the  most  part,  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  the  summer  was  favorable.  In  Iowa,  however,  we  find  mention  of  an 
immense  quantity  of  rain  in  June.  Such  was  the  case  in  Illinois,  and  parte 
of  Indiana  and  Missouri,  by  which  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  were- 
much  raised,  and  vast  injury  done.  Large  tracts  of  country  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  branches  had  their  crops  destroyed  by  the  overflow.  la 
some  parts  of  the  south,  the  rains  were  likewise  severe  ;  while  in  other  parts3 
the  drought  excited  a  withering  influence.     Thus  it  is  said : 

"Parish  of  De  Soto,  August  30, 184L. — It  is  impossible  to  give  you  any- 
thing like  a  correct  account  of  the  loss  occasioned  to  the  cotton-planters 
lere,  by  the  late  severe  seven-weeks'  drought.  To  my  knowledge,  crops  iR 
this  immediate  vicinity  are  reduced  from  1,200  to  550,  and  even  400  pounds 
•weight  per  acre,  owing  to  the  plant  shedding  the  bolls  ;  and  it  is  too  late  is 
the  season  now  for  new  growth  to  mature  and  yield.  The  product  of  cot- 
ton in  the  three  parishes  of  De  Soto,  Natchitoches,  and  Caddo,  taken  col- 
lectively, are  cut  short  nearly  one  half." 

Again,  at  Cheraw)  &.  C. :  "This  present  month  of  July  will  be  notedL 
for  intense  heat  and  protracted  drought.  The  surrounding  country  has 
suffered  incalculably  for  the  want  of  rain.  The  corn  crop  is  materially 
•affected ;  and  even  cotton,  which,  up  to  within  a  few  days,  promised  a 
most  abundant  yield,  has  commenced  shedding  its  bolls  to  an  almost  in- 
credible length." 

Dr.  Cloud,  of  Alabama,  says :  :i  We  experienced  a  most  injurious  drought 
in  the  early  part  of  summer,  which  we  supposed,  for  a  while,  had  cut  ofi 
the  crop  one  half." 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  in  July,  the  pastures  and  crops  suffered, 
from  heat.  Thus  :  "  A  letter  from  Philadelphia,  the  16th,  says  :  i  In  ridings 
50  miles  in  the  country,  we  noticed  the  pasture  drying  up  in  every  di- 
rection,' &c." 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  summer,  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, (especially  of  September,)  we  find  great  complaint  of  a  most  exten- 
sive drought  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast.  Considerable  streams  were 
dried  upland  great  fears  were  entertained  for  some  important  crops. 

Notices  like  the  following  are  frequent : 

The  Bangor  (Maine)  Courier  says :  "  We  learn  that  in  some  of  the  inte- 
rior towns  of  this  county  the  drought  is  quite  severe,  many  of  the  springs 
and  brooks  being  dried  up,  and  the  cattle  suffering/' 

The  Farmers'  Monthly  Visiter,  of  September  30,  published  in  Concordt 

New  Hampshire,  says  :  "  The  month  of  September  has  been  both  dry  and 

.hot;  indeed,  there  has  been  very  little  rain  since  July;  and  for  the  last 
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twenty  days  the  streams  have  been  dried  up,  the  springs  and  wells  below 
the  surface  have  failed,  and  the  earth  has  become  like  powder  for  several 
inches." 

A#ain,  a  Boston  paper  says : 

"Dry  weather  has  now  continued  several  weeks,  and  vegetation  is  w 
ered  and  parched,  and  our  wells  and  cisterns  are  getting  low,  while  butter, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  are  getting  high.  The  streets  and  roads  ill 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  are  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust;  grapes  are  becom- 
ing prematurely  ripe,  and  the  rills  and  rivers  in  the  interior  are  almost  dried 
up,  which,  of  course,  diminishes  the  power  of  the  water,  and  checks  the 
speed  and  puts  a  full  stop  to  many  mechanical  and  manufacturing  opera- 
tiois." 

The  Albany  Argus  says :  "  The  country  in  this  vicinity  begins  to  be 
fairly  baked  with  drought.  Springs  are  so  far  dried  up,  that  farmers  in  the 
back  towns  in  this  county  are  compelled  to  go  half  a  mile  to  water  their 
cattle.  This  drought  exceeds  anything  we  have  had  since  the  summer  of 
1841.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  river  is  very  low ;  the  weather  also, 
continues  very  warm." 

In  a  Rochester  paper  is  the  following  description  : 

11  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  unparalleled  drought.  The  earth  in  city 
and  country  is  as  dry  as  a  powder-house.  Vegetation  of  all  kinds  looks  al- 
though it  had  been  hissed  by  fire.  We  have  had  but  two  or  three  showers 
during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks,  and  they  were  light.  The  bed  of  the 
Genesee  is  nearly  bare,  and  most  of  our  mills  are  idle  for  the  want  of  wa- 
ter. Many  of  the  wells  in  the  city  are  dry,  and  all  of  them  are  unusually 
low.  Our  principal  public  houses  are  not  only  obliged  to  go  over  a  mile 
for  every  drop  of  water  they  use  for  cooking  and  drinking,  but  have  to  pay 
for  it  by  the  barrel, 

"Many  of  our  farmers  have  already  sown  their  wheat,  but  the  seed  will 
be  a  long  time  in  germinating,  unless  we  are  favored  with  rain.  The  warm 
weather  has  hastened  the  ripening  of  corn,  which  is  now  entirely  out  of 
danger  from  the  frost." 

"  The  protracted  drought  under  which  the  country  is  suffering,  has  $® 
dried  the  streams,  that  the  mills  at  Paterson  have  not,  for  the  last  few  weeks. 
run  at  more  than  half  speed ;  and  one  or  two  had  to  stop  entirely  for  want 
of  water.  The  Paterson  Intelligencer  states  that  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  Passaic  is  iess,  at  present,  than  it  has  been  since  1819.  Not  a  drop  has 
passed  over  the  falls  for  some  time.  Little  or  no  business  is  done  on  tte 
Morris  canal,  for  want  of  water." — Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  We  learn  that,  so  great  has  been  the  drought  in  the  interior,  that  some 
of  the  transportation  lines  to  Pittsburg  have  stopped  running  their  boats 
until  the  canals  are  replenished  with  water.  The  Schuylkill  at  Fairmount 
is  now  lower  than  it  has  previously  been  since  the  dam  was  constructed-" — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

"The  surrounding  country,  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  is  suffering 
severely  from  the  long-continued  dry  weather.  At  Tinicum,  but  a  short 
distance  below  the  city,  it  is  said  that  not  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen  for  the 
last  three  months." 

The  Alexandria  Gazette  says  :  "  The  drought  is  most  excessive  and 
jurioir.     A  ride  across  the  country  on  Thursday  last,  in  Maryland,  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Patuxent,  gave  us  an  idea  of  what  actual  suffering  there 
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is  on  account  of  the  want  of  rain.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  in  this 
section  for  many  years,  if  at  all." 

The  Richmond  Compiler  says :  «  No  rain  yet  in  this  section  of  country; 
and  we  learn  there  is  great  suffering  in  a  large  section  of  the  country  be- 
tween this  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  a  month  since  we 
had  rain,  or  more  than  the  merest  sprinkle.  Even  the  trees  seem  to  be 
affected;  the  foliage  of  many  of  our  city  trees. displaying  the  sere  and  yel- 
low leaf.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  drought,  the  weather  has  been 
excessively  warm,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  so  great  as  to  parch  and  blight 
all  vegetation.  Oar  markets  exhibit  the  sad  effects  of  this  in  a  striking 
degree." 

"  The  Norfolk  Herald  is  rejoicing  over  a  rain,  which  appears  to  have  been 
much  needed.  It  says  the  rain  was  very  seasonable  to  the  farmers,  and 
has  doubtless  raised  the  water  in  the  canal ;  which,  owing  to  the  almost  un- 
precedented drought,  had  previously  decreased  so  much  that  several  vessels 
were  detained  at  both  ends  for  watit  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  carry  them 
through. 

"  The  drought  above  the  falls  of  James  river,  except  in  neighborhoods 
favored  by  partial  showers,  has  been  most  afflictive,  and,  for  the  period  of 
its  duration,  severe  beyond  example.  The  corn  crop,  until  it  got  into  the 
roasting-ear  state,  (as  promising  of  a  superabundant  harvest  as  it  could  be,) 
has  been,  in  various  quarters  of  the  great  region  between  the  head  of  tide 
and  the  Blue  Ridge,  immensely  curtailed — possibly  one  half,  and,  in  many 
cases,  three -fifths,  or  even  three  fourths — leaving  it  questionable  if  a  crop 
which,  in  July,  promised  to  bring  corn  down,  for  the  first  time,  to  $1  25 
per  barrel,  will  now  make  bread  for  the  country.  This  is  more  especially, 
according  to  our  information,  true  of  the  south  of  James  river — perhaps 
equally  true  of  the  north  side,  after  entering  20  miles  above  this  ;  the  region 
which  Volney  predicted,  when  he  passed  through  it,  would,  one  day  or 
other,  from  drought,  become  another  Arabia  Deserta." 

"A  gentleman,  who  has  recently  been  in  Orange  county,  N.  C,  informs 
us  that  the  crops  between  this  city  and  Hillsborough  are  very  indifferent, 
having  been  told  by  the  planters  on  the  road  that  scarcely  half  a  crop  will 
be  averaged.  It  is  attributed  to  the  drought,  which  continued  for  several 
months,  at  a  season  when  rain  was  most  needed." 

"  The  weather,"  says  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Mountaineer  of  the  23d  inst., 
H  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days,  has  been  oppressively  hot,  dry,  and 
sultry — the  thermometer  ranging  from  90  to  92  degrees  in  the  middle  of 
nearly  every  day.  The  streets  and  roads  are  so  dusty  that  travellers  and 
others  suffer  severely  from  its  effects.  The  water  courses  are  unusually 
low,  and  many  wells  and  springs  in  the  upper  country  have  entirely  failed. 
In  fact,  we  have  had  the  longest,  most  dry,  and  hottest  summer  experienced 
in  20  years.  Since  the  1st  of  February  last,  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
frost  in  this  region  to  injure  vegetation,  and  not  rain  enough  thoroughly  to 
wet  the  ground." 

<•' The' present  drought,"  says  the  Georgetown  (S.  C.)  Advocate,  "exceeds 
in  length  of  duration,  and  consequently  severity,  any  that  can  be  remem- 
bered for  20  years.  Every  vegetable,  from  the  stately  poplar  to  the  lowly 
esculent,  looks  shrivelled  and  sapless.  Latter  potatoes  in  this  region  of 
country  will  be  a  total  failure ;  and  whilst  our  Yankee  providers  are  pack- 
ing up  for  market  those  serviceable  and  popular  roots,  let  them  not  forget 
to  add  also  as  many  cabbages  and  turnips  as  they  can  spare," 
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A  notice  in  a  Tennessee  agricultural  journal,  under  date  of  September 
26,  in  referring  to  the  Tennessee  valley,  says,  of  the  first  8  montbs  oi 
1844  :  "  January  was  wet  beyond  precedent,  and  more  land  covered  with 
water  at  the  end  of  this  month  than  ever  before  known.  February  was 
dry  and  mild,  and  enabled  the  planter  to  gather  much  cotton  that  we 
thought  could  never  be  gotten  out.  March,  an  average  month.  April  dry, 
with  the  exception  of  two  light  showers  about  the  15th,  barely  sufficient  to 
bring  up  the  cotton.  May  dry  and  warm,  to  the  last  few  days ;  thermome- 
ter as  high  as  8S  degrees  on  the  15th.  June,  rain  every  day  or  two  through 
this  month,  which  advanced  the  crop  by  the  end  of  the  month  to  over  aver- 
age size.  July  dry  and  warm,  except  a  day  or  two  in  the  beginning.  Au- 
gust dry  and  hot  throughout ;  thermometer  ranged  from  94  to  100  degrees, 
September  dry  and  warm  to  the  15th  ;  then  a  good  general  rain.  Dry  since3 
to  date." 

From  the  following  extract  it  would  appear  that  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  fell  throughout  the  summer  of  1S44  was  not  quite  two  thirds  of  the 
mean,  and  but  little  more,  it  is  said,  than  one-half  of  the  five  preceding 
summers.  "  A  writer  in  the  Providence  Journal  gives  a  table  showing  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen  in  each  of  the  last  13  years  between  the 
21st  of  March  and  the  21st  of  September;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  this  year  has  been  only  11.55  inches;  whereas  the  mean  of  the 
whole  thirteen  years  was  18.35.  The  smallest  previous  quantity  was  in 
1836—11.69;  the  greatest  in  1834—25.32. 

aThe  mean  quantity  for  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  years  was  36.85 — the 
greatest  being  in  1843,  when  the  whole  year  gave  42.40,  and  the  least  in 
1835,  when  the  amount  was  30.06.  The  quantity  fallen,  so  far,  in  this  year 
(1844)  has  been  only*2l.45." 

Happily,  however,  the  evil  resulting  from  the  drought,  though  severe., 
did  not  ultimately  prove  so  great  as  was  anticipated ;  yet  there  was,  no 
doubt,  a  very  considerable  degree  of  loss.  The  tobaeco  crop,  corn  crop, 
and  some  others,  were  lessened  from  what  they  would  have  been  on  this 
account.  The  potato  crop,  too,  may  have  been  very  sensibly  affected 
by  it ;  and  possibly  the  disease  which  has  been  so  destructive  of  this  crop 
in  portions  of  our  country,  and  which  will  be  fully  considered  in  its  place, 
may  be  in  a  great  degree  attributed,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  oc- 
curred, to  this  cause. 

Comparatively  less  damage  has  been  experienced  from  insects  than  has 
often  been  the  case.  The  weevil,  which  sometimes  has  been  very  destruc- 
tive, seems  to  have  somewhat  disappeared  in  certain  regions. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  new  insects  have  been  noticed,  as  will  be  seen 
by  allusions  under  the  respective  crops. 

The  fly,  which  is  the  most  threatening  enemy  of  the  whole  crop,  still 
continues  to  commit  its  ravages,  though,  perhaps,  more  confined  in  its  range 
during  this  year  than  the  previous  one. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  fact,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  insects  destructive 
of  the  crops  proceed  from  the  northeast  to  the  west  and  south.  Such  has 
been  the  case  of  the  Hessian  fly  and  the  weevil. 

Myriads  of  locusts  are  mentioned  as  having  been  seen  in  the  early  part 
of  summer  in  Wisconsin.  No  serious  damage,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  experienced  from  them. 

The  rust  has  been  less  injurious,  also,  than  during  the  former  year;  though; 
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as  may  be  seen  under  the  proper  head  of  the  grain,  in  some  sections  the 
•crop  suffered  from  its  ravages. 

WHEAT. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  important  crop  is  raised  by  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  States.  In  two  of  the  States  or  Territories,  this  product  scarcely  de- 
serves mention.  In  one  of  the  New  England  States,  also,  the  amount  is 
comparatively  trifling. 

Ohio  takes  the  lead  of  alt  in  the  wheat  crop.  Then  follows  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  &c. 

Out  of  a  mass  of  materials  relating  to  this  grain,  we  have  selected  the 
following  records  of  the  progress  of  the  wheat  crop : 

From  all  accounts,  in  the  great  wheat-growing  States  the  country  over, 
there  was  an  immense  breadth  of  land  sown  ;  and  had  it  all  ripened,  and 
if  it  had  been  gathered,  the  crop  would  have  been  probably  far  superior  to 
£hat  of  any  former  year. 

Little  injury,  in  comparison  to  that  of  some  years,  was  sustained  by  its 
being  winter-killed ;  and  the  spring,  in  many  sections,  opened  with  fair 
fpromise. 

As  early  as  the  17th  of  May,  we  find  the  following  statement  respecting 
She  crop  in  Ohio,  within  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati : 

"  Prom  inquiries,  which  we  have  been  making  for  a  couple  of  weeks  past, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  crops  of  grain,  within  a  circle  of  60  to  70 
miles  around  Cincinnati,  have  very  seldom,  if  ever,  promised  more  abund- 
ant yields  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  they  do  now." 

«  Generally  the  wheat  crop  looks  healthy,,  and'  is  of  most  luxuriant 
growth.  In  the  Great  Miami  valley,  we  are  informed,  this  is  particularly 
Hie  case ;  and  similar  statements  have  been  published  respecting  the  Mad- 
river  county.  We  learn  from  a  gentleman  from  Middletown,  well  informed 
In.  all  such  matters,  that,  in  the  large  rich  farms  of  Butler  county,  about 
one  third  more  wheat  was  put  in  last  fall  than  the  year  before ;  and  this 
without  at  all  trenching  upon  the  strong  corn  lands  of  the  bottoms,  which 
will  be  given,  as  usual,  to  the  production  of  food  for  pork.  The  wheat 
looks  extremely  well,  and  is  as  yet  free  from  every  manner  of  disease  ©r 
vermin." 

In  another  part  of  the  State,  the  account,  under  the  same  date,  is  not 
squally  favorable  : 

i(  We  regret  to  learn  that  this  staple  crop,  which,  during  the  early 
fart  of  the  season,  promised  so  fairly,  is  now  suffering  considerably  from 
the  ravages  of  the  fly.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  Buck  creek  settle- 
ment. We  have  heard  of  three  fields  adjoining  ;  the  middle  one  of  which 
iremains  uninjured,  while  the  other  two  have  been  destroyed.  Where  such 
facts  are  noticed,  it  would  be  well  to  institute  an  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  the  difference,  and  furnish  the  result  for  publication." 

A  month  later,  the  wheat  crop,  in  many  parts,  appears  not  to  be  equally 
promising.     Thus,  it  is  said  early  in  June : 

"  The  grain  crops  throughout  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  promise 
abundant  harvest,  though  injured  in  places  by  the  flies  ;  yet  we  understand 
that  there  will  be  more  than  an  average  crop. — Miami  of  the  Lak%  at  Per- 
yysburg.* 

"  The  fly  it  certainly  making  much  greater  ravages  than  we  anticipated  ; 
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iiever  has  this  section  experienced  so  great  destruction  from  the  fly  before  ; 
whole  fields  are  entirely  destroyed.  How  much  it  will  affect  the  aggregate 
crop,  is  difficult  to  say.  The  quantity  on  the  ground  is  doubtless  greater 
than  any  former  year.7' — Mdssillon  Gazette. 

The  Sydney  (Ohio)  Aurora  says  :  "  Wheat  has  not  looked  better  here  for 
many  years.  The  groat  danger  apprehended  is,  that  the  forward  state  of 
the  crop,  and  the  wet  weather,  will  cause  the  wheat  to  full  before  it  is  ready 
for  harvesting." 

u  Chilicothe,  June  17,  1844. — Tt  has  rained  almost  incessantly  for  the 
last  six  days.  The  wheat  is  prostrated,  and  the  rust  is  taking  it.  With  all 
the  boasted  prospect  of  good  crops,  I  consider  the  chances  five  to  one  for  its 
total  destruction.  Ten  days  hence,  the  tone  of  the  newspapers  will  be  to- 
tally different  from  what  they  have  been  for  some  weeks  past.  The  cry 
now  will  be,  and  justly  so,  no  wheat.''' 

11  Toledo^  Jane  18, 1844. — The  present  appearance  of  the  new  wheat  crop 
is  not  so  favorable  for  a  fine  crop  as  formerly.  The  fly,  and  extreme  wet 
weather,  will  no  doubt  lessen  the  crop  in  northern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
southern  Michigan,  at  least  one-third." 

These  injuries  were  not,  however,  universal,  as  we  learn  by  the  follow- 
ing notices  from  the  public  journals  : 

The  Cincinnati  Atlas,  under  date  of  June  17,  speaks  of  the  "  prospect  of 
a  good  crop  in  the  Miami  valley  ;"  that  "  the  harvest  never  began  so  early  ; 
and  that,  though  the  weather  was  such  as  to  induce  rust,  the  grain  was  so 
ripe,  yet  no  injury  was  feared." 

Again  :  the  Chilicothe  Gazette  of  June  27th  states  that  "  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  gathering  in  the  grain,  the  season  being  two  weeks  earlier 
than  usual — the  weather  very  hot.  All  things  are,  however,  favorable  to 
the  harvesters." 

The  Zanesville  Republican  mentions  that ll  the  wheat  crop  will  be  large, 
— more  than  an  average.  Early  sown  has  escaped  the  rust— later  fields  some- 
what injured  by  it.  The  harvest  commenced  about  the  22d.  The  season 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  is  considerably  later  than  in  the  central  portions 
of  the  State.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  the  harvest  is  not  commenced, 
though  the  fields  begin  to  exhibit  a  golden  appearance." 

The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  says:  "The  wheat  this  year  in  Ohio  is  as 
good,  and  more  in  quantity,  than  in  any  other  year  whatever.  The  result 
we  arrived  at  both  from  what  we  saw  and  what  we  heard.  A  gentleman 
informed  us  that  in  Pike  and  Scioto  counties  there  was  more  than  four 
times  the  usual  quantity  of  wheat.  In  Meigs  and  Washington  the  quantity 
of  wheat  sown  is  large,  and  the  quality  good.  Here  and  there,  a  field  is 
rusted  ;  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to.  materially  injure  the  crop.  The 
same  general  statements  are  made  in  other  portions  of  the  State.  The 
wheat  crop  of  Ohio  in  1844  will,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  be  almost  twenty 
millions  of  bushels — whieh  is  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  crop  of 
1839,  no  more  than  a  proper  allowance  for  the  increased  quantity  sown." 

July. — '<  The  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  commenced  their  labors  in  the 
harvest  field  in  good  earnest.  The  storm  on  Thursday  prostrated  most  of 
the  wheat  that  had  been  left  standing  by  previous  storms.  The  wheat  is 
very  heavy  on  the  ground  ;  and,  if  got  in  safely,  the  crop  will  be  a  large 
one." — Columbus  (Ohio)  Journal. 

The  wheat  crops  of  Jefferson  and  Columbiana  counties,  also,  are  men- 
tioned in  July,  in  a  public  journal,  as  being  "  of  the  most  promising  aspect." 
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r^  The  general  result  is  likewise  stated  in  another  account, — that,  «  beyond 
Harrison,  and  entirely  through  to  Indianapolis,  the  wheat  crop  is  not  only 
gathered  in  fine  order,  but  is  unusually  large,  exceeding  anything  before 
seen  in  that  quarter.  Its  weight  will  average  60  pounds,  and  fields  yielding 
crops  that,  in  the  green  state  of  the  kernel,  weigh  62  pounds  per  bushel, 
are  not  uncommon."  In  Whitewater  valley,  also,  it  is  said  to  be  uncommonly 
fine.     There  are  contradictory  accounts,  however,  of  a  later  date. 

Thus  one  writer  states  as  the  result  of  his  judgment,  that  the  wheat  crop 
in  Ohio  is  said  to  be  generally  injured  by  rust.  Others,  speaking  of  their 
own  knowledge,  say  the  wheat  crop  is  very  good — uncommonly  large. 

In  Muskingum  county,  one  writes  in  August  that  the  wheat  did  not  fill 
well ;  the  straw  was  heavy,  but  the  wet  weather  made  it  lodge ;  that  there  was 
considerable  rust,  though  the  hill-land  wheat  was  good,  and  there  was  also 
more  of  it. 

The  information  we  have  been  able  to  gather  of  a  subsequent  date,  is  of 
a  similar  diverse  character.  Thus,  on  the  southwest,  bordering  on  the 
Ohio  river^  and  above,  it  is  said  that  there  is  "but  a  half  crop."  Again: 
somewhat  farther  east,  in  the  same  direction,  it  is  stated  by  a  good  judge 
that  there  was  more  than  the  usual  quantity  sown,  but  the  yield,  both  as 
respects  quality  and  quantity,  was  a  very  poor  one  ;  and  some  estimate  it  at 
not  more  than  half  a  yield.  "  Taking  into  consideration  the  amount  sown, 
it  would  be  correct  to  estimate  it  at  about  two  thirds  of  last  year.  It  prom- 
ised very  finely  through  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer,  but  was  very 
much  injured  by  rust,  which  was  probably  occasioned  by  wet  weather."  In 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  the  crop  is  thought  to  have  been  u.  about  an 
average  one," — perhaps  "  10  per  cent,  better."  In  the  northwest,  central,  it 
is  likewise  an  average  crop.  Still  further  north  west,#bordering  on  Michi- 
gan and  Indiana,  an  informant  says :  "Wheat  has  not  yielded  but  about 
two-thirds  of  the  usual  crop,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  wet  sea- 
son. In  many  places  it  was  destroyed  by  water  ;  and  in  others,  the  wheat, 
although  a  large  growth  of  straw,  filled  but  poorly."  In  the  southeast  it 
was  injured  by  the  rust,  and  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  25  per  cent.  less. 
Northward  from  this  last,  in  a  central  direction,  we  find  it  stated  that  "the 
wheat  crop  fell  short  this  year  at  least  25  per  cent,  from  what  it  was  last 
year,  when  it  was  an  average  one,  and  probably  50  per  cent,  less  than  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  damaged.  The  failure  in  this  section 
is  believed  to  be  owing  to  an  uncommonly  warm  weather  about  the  time  of 
its  blossoming  and  of  the  grain  filling." 

In  the  region  north  of  the  Scioto,  on  the  lake,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  sown  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  1842  ;  the  weather  was  good,  nor 
did  the  fly  affect  it  much.  The  crop  was  gathered  early,  and  in  fine  order. 
The  universal  reply  to  inquiries  is  said  to  be  "  good,"  "  better  than  usual ;"  and 
probably  it  was  25' per  cent,  above  that  of  1843,  besides  there  being  a  great 
improvement  in  quality.  This  description  is  said  to  be  applicable  to  the  re- 
gion north  of  the  Scioto,  Miami,  and  Tuscarawas  valley.  Little  or  no  rust 
appeared  in  northern  Ohio.  In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State,  it  is 
mentioned,  in  an  account  of  this  crop,  that  in  the  spring  and  forepart  of  the 
season  the  wheat  crop  promised  more  than  an  average.  The  growth  is 
said  to  have  been  uncommonly  large  and  rank;  but  shortly  after  it  was 
filled,  and  the  kernels  had  come  fully  into  the  milk,  it  was  struck  by  the 
rust,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  farmers  that  the  crop  was  one-fourth  less 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  :  but,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  put 
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into  the  ground  last  fall,  the  amount  raised  will  be  about  an  average  with 
the  crop  of  former  years.  The  variety  of  wheat  called  the  Baltic  escaped 
rust,  and  gave  a  fine  yield.  One  person  mentions  having  raised  a  bushel 
and  a  half  from  a  half  pint  of  seed  sown  two  years  ago,  and  the  next  year 
hopes  to  raise  all  he  needs  for  seed,  and  intends  to  adopt  it. 

After  this  survey  of  conflicting  accounts,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  general  crop  of  wheat  in  Ohio  for  1844.  Taking  into  view, 
however,  that  in  the  most  important  wheat-growing  districts  this  grain  was 
more  or  less  injured,  considerable  deduction  must  be  made  ;  while,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  breadth  of  land  brought  under  tillage  for  this  crop,  this 
deficiency  will  be  nearly  balanced  ;  so  that  it  will  not  vary  a  great  deal  on. 
the  whole  from  the  crop  of  the  previous  year,  and  perhaps  may  be  estimated 
at  about  15  per  cent.  less.  , 

In  an  agricultural  paper  lately  established  at  Cincinnati,  and  received 
since  our  estimate  was  formed,  we  find  an  article  on  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts,  as  aiding  still  further  in  the  es- 
timate to  be  made  of  its  product  for  1844.  The  writer  (one  well  fitted  to 
judge)  says  :  «  The  number  of  acres  in  wheat  was  greater  than  ever  before, 
but  the  aggregate  yield  was  still  less  than  the  year  previous.  We  have 
made  considerable  inquiry,  and  are  sure  that  the  last  year's  crop  is  less  than 
that  of  1843.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  considerable  increase  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  ;  but  that  is  not  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  general 
deficiency  elsewhere." 

"  The  number  of  acres  now  annually  devoted  to  this  crop  in  Ohio,  is 
about  two  millions;  and  the  average  product,  taking  the  whole  State  to- 
gether, and  one  season  with  another,  is  only  10  bushels  per  acre." 

"  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  especially  on  new  lands,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  of  the  wheat  crop  for  a  year  or  two  past ;  but 
this  does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  the  great  facts  which  we  wish  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  viz :  that  their  great  mar- 
kelable  staple,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  State,  has  been  annually  decreas- 
ing for  a  number  of  years  past,  especially  in  the  amount  of  its  acreable 
product" 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  wheat  crop  of  New  York  appears  to  have  been 
more  prosperous.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  (in  May,)  the  crop  in 
Genesee  county  and  that  region  is  stated  to  be  "fine,"  "never  finer;"  and 
that  the  farmers  were  compelled  to  reap  off  the  top,  for  fear  of  the  wheat 
growing  too  rapidly. 

Again  :  The  Dansville  Republican  of  May  19,  says:  "We  are  informed 
by  farmers  in  this  section,  that  the  wheat  in  the  ground  promises  better 
this  spring  than  it  has  for  many  years,  and  we  believe  it  appears  equally 
well  throughout  the  Genesee  valley.  If  the  weather  should  continue  as 
favorable  as  it  has  thus  far  this  season,  there  will  be  an  abundant  crop  and 
an  unusually  early  harvest." 

In  July,  a  similar  account  is  given  of  the  grain  in  the  Genesee  valley, 
one  of  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  New  York.  Along  the  lake  shore,  a 
writer  remarks,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  average  20  bushels  to  aa 
acre,  though  in  some  fields  the  rust  was  visible.  In  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo 
it  is  said  also,  under  date  of  July,  that  the  wheat  crop  was  secured  in  good 
order.  The  harvest  was  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  would  give  a 
large  surplus— one-third  more  than  in  1843.  As  a  general  thing,  more 
wheat  is  now  raised  on  an  acre,  than  there  was  of  corn  five  years  ago.  In  the- 
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latter  part  of  July,  under  date  of  Rochester,  we  are  told  that  the  wheat 
crop  is  finer — in  some  sandy  places  injured  by  the  fly,  especially  the  early 
sown.  When  sown  before  the  10th  of  September,  it  was  thus  more  or  less 
injured.  Similar  statements  are  made  in  the  papers  in  August,  respecting 
this  region  ;  and  the  crop  is  pronounced  to  have  been  generally  good — bet- 
ter than  for  many  years.  In  some  late-sown  fields  there  was  some  rust; 
but  the  average  in  the  region  west  of  Genesee  river  was  thought  by  some 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  years— equal  to  that  of  1833.  In  the  centre  of  the 
State,  and  near  Onondaga  county,  the  wheat  is  said  (in  July)  to  be  some- 
what injured  by  the  grain  worm;  but  the  damage  was  comparatively  tri- 
fling. In  Schoharie  county,  in  the  same  month,  we  find  complaints  of  the 
weevil,  by  which  many  fields,  it  is  said,  have  been  destroyed. 

In  Sche/iectady  county  large  quantities  are  said  to  have  been  sown,  but 
the  ravages  of  the  fly  were  so  great,  that  scarcely  any,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  saved  ;  in  many  fields  the  crop  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  same  re- 
mark is  made  respecting  this  crop  likewise  in  Albany  county,  where  this  in- 
sect was  very  destructive  ;  and  also  in  Columbia,  Dutchess,  and  Ulster  coun- 
ties. In  some  parts  of  Columbia  county,  mention  is  also  made  of  the 
rust ;  and  it  is  stated  that  "  the  fields  generally  appeared  poor,  much  winter- 
killed, and  that  it  suffered  from  rust  and  the  maggot."  In  the  latter  part  of 
June,  a  good  judge  says  that  "much  of  the  crop  in  Dutchess  county  is  cut 
off  and  destroyed.  A  little  yellow  worm  in  the  head  of  the  grain,  and  not 
the  fly,  destroyed  it ;  but  a  new  one  deposites  its  eggs  in  the  young  formation 
of  the  head  and  wheat  kernel,  which  become  worms  and  devour  the 
whole." 

In  parts  likewise  of  Orange  county,  it  is  stated,  under  date  of  about  the 
middle  of  July,  that  the  wheat  fields  were  attacked  by  a  srriall  worm  (the 
weevil)  previous  to  their  ripening.  In  some  places,  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
fly  which  committed  its  ravages  appeared  to  prevail  "  on  the  skirts,  more 
than  in  the  middle  of  the  field." 

An  agricultural  notice  in  a  paper  published  in  New  York  city  for  July, 
says  that  "  the  early  spring  was  favorable  ;  and,  as  the  harvest  approached, 
the  plants  looked  well.  The  harvest  being  in  line  weather,  the  prospect 
was  that  there  would  be  an  average  crop,  and  secured  in  a  good  condition.'^ 

In  an  agricultural  journal,  under  date  of  July  15,  from  Queens  county, 
L.  I.,  it  is  remarked:  "The  fly  made  bad  ravages  with  our  wheat.  Ail  was 
injured,  and  many  farmers  have  not  more  than  half  a  crop." 

In  other  later  accounts,  we  are  furnished  with  the  following  estimates: 

In  the  western  section  of  the  State,  especially  in  Genesee  and  Wyoming 
counties,  the  wheat  crop  is  estimated  by  a  good  judge,  and  a  resident  there, 
to  have  been  at  "  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent,  over  that  of  1843."  In 
Niagara  county,  the  account  is:  "The  wheat  cropof  1S44  was  uncommon- 
ly large— more  so  than  ever  before  in  this  county.  The  estimated  amount 
raised  in  this  county  this  year,  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  is  700,000 
bushels.  The  causes  of  this  increased  amount  are  several :  1st  Better  cul- 
tivation, and  a  better  preparation  of  the  ground  by  tillage.  2d.  More  care  in 
selecting  and  preparing,  and  more  effort  in  obtaining,  the  best  varieties  of 
seed.  3d.  A  more  general  use  of  clover  and  plaster,  as  the  best  application 
of  manure  to  the  crops.  4th.  A  very  favorable  season.  The  increase  of 
the  crop  over  that  of  1843,  is  probably  from  25  to  30  per  cent."  In  Catta- 
raugus county,  "  wheat  is  thought  to  have  been  a  fair  medium  crop;  not 
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so  good  as  in  1843,  but  more  was  sown  than  usual,  so  that  the  aggregate 
is  larger  than  in  1843. " 

A  public  journal  for  September,  under  date  of  Buffalo,  has  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  may  seem  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  above-men- 
tioned :  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  crop  of  wheat  being  poorer  than  was 
anticipated  in  July  and  August.  The  yield  has  been  abundant,  while  the 
sample  is  generally  more  or  less  shrimped,  requiring  a  greater  quantity  to 
make  a  bushel  of  flour  than  usual." 

In  Allegheny  and  Steuben  counties,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  "equal  to,  or 
somewhat  above,  that  of  the  previous  year,"  as  there  was  a  "  full  crop."  In 
Yates  county  and  vicinity,  a  person  well  qualified  to  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate says  that  "  there  is  an  increase  in  the  wheat  crop  over  that  of  1843 
of  at  least  33  per  cent.;"  and  he  assigns  as  the  cause,  ua  very  favorable 
time  for  seeding,  and  a  growing  fall."  "  The  wheat  (he  says)  grew  large 
before  winter  set  in."  In  Wayne  and  Seneca  counties,  "the  wheat  crop 
was  estimated  by  some  of  the  best  farmers  at  10  or  15  per  cent,  more  than 
a  medium  crop." 

The  estimates  for  the  central  part  of  the  State  are  for  Tompkins  and 
Chemung  counties — that  there  was  "quite  an  average  crop  ;  the  breadth  of 
the  land  sown  was  not  so  great,  though  the  quantity  was  above  the  gene- 
ral average,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  1843."  In  Cayuga  and  Cortland  coun- 
ties, the  crop  is  thought  to  have  been  "good,"  "  more  than  an  average" — "  25 
per  cent,  increase  in  quantity;"  in  Onondaga  county,  "g;ood,"  "equal  to 
the  crop  of  1843,"  and  "of  a  very  good  quality."  In  Madison  and  Os- 
wego counties,  the  crop  is  estimated  at  «  15  per  cent,  better  than  in  1843." 
Further  north — in  Jefferson,  Lewis,  and  St.  Lawrence  counties — the  esti- 
mates of  this  crop  are  "an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  over  that  of  1843 ;"  " a 
fair  average,"  &c. 

The  Central  New  York  Farmer,  published  at  Rome,  in  Oneida  county, 
in  August,  says:  "From  the  success  attending  the  wheat  crop  in  this  vi- 
cinity for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  our  farmers  were  encouraged  to  ex- 
tend the  cultivation,  and  considerable  wheat  was  sown  last  year;  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  fields  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  we  had  every 
reason  to  expect  full  an  average  crop ;  but  the  depredations  of  the  grain 
worm  has  blasted  our  hopes,  as  from  many  fields  it  is  conjectured  that 
little  more  than  the  amount  of  seed  sown  will  be  obtained.  The  worm 
has  been  more  prevalent  this  year  than  for  several  years  back."  "  Some 
pieces  are  badly  struck  with  rust,  owing  to  the  late  warm  rains." 

Along  the  Mohawk  valley,  in  the  counties  of  Herkimer  and  Montgom- 
ery, the  wheat  crop  is  estimated  to  have  been  "  25  per  cent,  less  than  that 
of  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  rust  and  insect."  In  Otsego  county,  it 
is  thought  to  have  been  somewhat  better  than  in  1843 ;  while  in  Schoharie 
county  there  was  "a  small  crop,"  because  the  weevil  proved  so  destructive. 
In  Rensselaer  county  but  little,  comparatively,  is  raised.  In  the  river  coun- 
ties, the  crop  was  less  than  in  1843.  One  well  qualified  to  judge  remarks 
of  Orange  county :  "  The  lands  here  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
this  grain  ;  there  is  probably  seldom,  if  ever,  more  grown  than  is  consumed 
by  us.  This  year,  however,  the  crop  is  uncommonly  poor  ;  the  severity  of 
the  last  winter  seriously  injured  many  fields.  Some  fields,  which,  early  in 
the  season,  gave  promise  of  a  favorable  crop,  were  ruined  by  the  rust ;  and 
the  weevil  completed  our  disappointment,  by  devouring  nearly  or  quite  one- 
third  of  tbe  gross  product.  By  improved  culture,  our  lands  give  a  much 
4a*ger  product  per  acre  than  was  formerly  obtained  from  them,  and  fields 
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which  were  uninjured,  have  this  year  produced  as  well  as  at  any  former 
period.  The  best  acre  offered  to  the  agricultural  society  for  premium  this 
year  yielded  thirty-two  bushels,  and  the  second-best  thirty-one  bushels  and 
and  twenty-four  quarts."  In  Dutchess  and  Putnam  counties  it  is  estimated 
that  there  is  not  more  than  half  a  crop  compared  with  that  of  1843. 

Westchester  county  is  thought  to  have  produced  "more  than  an  average 
crop;"  and  in  Suffolk  county,  on  Long  Island,  there  was,  it  is  said,  an 
" average  crop,"  though  "in  some  fields  the  stalks  were  thinned  out  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter." 

From  the  above  notices,  we  think  the  conclusion  is  warranted  that  there 
was,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  an  increased  crop  of  at  least  20  per  cent, 
over  that  of  1843,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  10  per  cent,  better  than 
the  crop  of  1842.  The  grain,  it  is  probable,  would  not  compare  in  plump- 
ness with  that  of  the  previous  year  ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
the  increased  amount  of  land  sown,  justify  us  in  fixing  the  increase  of 
wheat  as  we  have  done. 

The  earlier  notices  of  the  appearance  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  are  not  so  extended  or  varied  as  in  the 
case  of  Ohio  and  New  York.  We  will  mention  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent. In  May,  speaking  of  the  promise  of  this  crop  in  Chester  county,  it 
is  said  that  there  is  "  a  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat."  In  another 
account,  it  is  stated  that  in  East  Pennsylvania  there  was  "  considerable 
injury  done  by  the  fly." 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  crop  of  wheat  in  Berks  county  is  described 
as  being  a  "fair  one,  but  not  so  abundant  as  was  before  expected."  In 
Bucks  county,  under  the  same  date,  the  fields  are  said  to  have  been  full 
of  promise ;  but  the  fly  appeared,  and  became  u  most  destructive."  One 
person  says  that  where  he  expected  "to  gather  1,200  to  1,300  bushels,"  he 
"  could  not  now  hope  for  300."  In  the  vicinity  of  Sunbury,  the  wheat  is 
said  to  be  "  fine."  The  fly  is  not  unfrequently  mentioned  during  the 
month  of  June;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  confined,  in  its  injurious 
ravages,  to  particular  sections  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  there  would  be  "  a 
full  average  crop"  in  Pennsylvania,  "and  perhaps  more." 

Later,  in  the  last  week  of  July,  the  crop  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State,  in  the  vicinity  of  Union,  is  described  as  "not  equal  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  farmers.  There  was  much  straw ;  but  the  grain  proved  to  be 
small,  and  it  was  a  good  deal  struck  by  rust." 

The  wheat  crop  of  Beaver  county  is  stated  in  a  public  paper  early  in 
July  to  be  "  of  a  most  promising  aspect." 

In  Germantown,  a  new  enemy  is  noticed — "a  small,  dark,  ugly  worm, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  which  crawls  up  the  stalk,  and  devours  the 
leaves."  Later  still,  in  Adams  and  York  counties,  "  the  crop,"  it  is  stated, 
"  is  an  average  one,"  and  was  "  well  secured ;"  though,  in  some  parts  of 
this  State,  it  is  "badly  shrunk." 

From  other  sources  of  information,  also,  we  learn  that  the  results  of  the 
harvest  varied  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  Thus  :  The  crop  in  Erie, 
and  some  of  the  northern  counties,  is  thought  to  have  been  25  per  cent, 
better  than  that  of  1843,  as  it  was  a  fine  growth,  and  was  well  gathered. 
In  Beaver  and  Washington  counties,  in  the  western  section  towards  the 
south,  we  are  told  that  "the  crop  is  less  than  an  average  one,  as  it  was 
much  destroyed  by  the  fly."  A  similar  estimate  is  given  with  respect  to 
the  counties  of  Union,  Greene,  and  Fayette,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
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the  State.  "  Many  fields  were  not  harvested,  being  too  light  and  shrivelled 
to  be  worth  cutting;  but  few  fields  of  merchantable  wheat,  i.  e.  which  will 
weigh  60  lbs.  per  bushel — some  50,  54,  58,"  &c.  Some  specimens  of  the 
Mediterranean  wheat  are  mentioned  as  the  best  in  that  vicinity,  "  which 
weighs  65  lbs.  to  the  bushel."  In  Armstrong  county,  as  appears  from  the 
reports  of  the  commissioners  of  that  county,  the  assessment  list  shows 
192,000  bushels,  and  the  crop  is  supposed  to  have  been  lessened  10  per 
cent,  on  account  of  rust.  As  we  advance  from  these  counties  towards  the 
centre  of  the  State,  there  is  great  complaint  of  rust ;  and  the  injury  is  said 
to  be  so  severe,  that  in  some  fields  not  more  than  three  bushels  to  an  acre 
has  been  harvested.  In  some  central  counties,  also,  the  mildew  and  rust 
lessened  the  crop  at  least  one  half. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  State,  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  crop  is  estimated  to  have  been  one- 
third  less  than  that  of  the  year  1843,  owing  to  rust.  It  is  stated  that,  a 
few  weeks  before  harvest,  "  the  wheat  crop  promised  to  be  very  abundant ; 
but,  about  that  time,  it  was  struck  with  the  rust — particularly  the  wheat  on 
the  river  bottoms  and  in  the  valleys — which  injured  it  at  least  50  per  cent." 
The  same  complaint  of  rust  meets  us  as  we  pass  to  the  eastern  section 
towards  the  northeast,  where  the  winter  wheat  is  said  to  have  been  "  some- 
what injured  by  the  rust ;"  but  to  have  "  yielded  an  average  crop." 

Towards  the  southeast,  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
risburg,  the  rust  is  also  said  to  have  much  damaged  the  crop ;  so  that  it 
yielded  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  in  1843. 

Still  further  on,  towards  Philadelphia,  we  are  told  that  in  the  rich  county 
of  Lancaster  the  crop  was  "  an  average  one,  both  in  quantity  and  quality." 
In  Chester  county,"  the  early  sown  was  good  ;  the  late  sown  suffered  by 
rust."  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  the  crop,  on  the  whole,  was  "  pretty 
good." 

From  the  best  calculations  we  can  make,  we  think  that  the  crop  in  gen- 
eral fell  off  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  tracing  out  the  progress  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Virginia,  the  next  in 
order,  a  similar  diversity  in  the  various  sections  meets  us.  The  earlier 
accounts  of  its  appearance,  so  far  as  they  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  are 
quite  promising. 

Thus  we  find  it  said  of  the  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling,  in  the  latter 
part  of  May :  "  Crops  never  looked  better,  or  promised  a  more  abundant 
harvest." 

In  counties  bordering  on  the  Potomac  also,  under  the  same  date,  the 
wheat  crop  is  said  to  be  "  promising."  In  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  early 
in  June,  the  crops  are  described  as  "  turning  out  well,  though  there  may  be 
in  some  cases  partial  failures  ;"  and  again,  the  remark  is  made  of  the  wheat- 
growing  counties  generally,  that  there  is  the  "prospect  of  an  abundant  crop," 
"  a  fine  season  for  harvesting,"  and  the  crop  itself  "  unusually  healthy  and 
advanced."  There  is  some  complaint  of  the  fly  ;  but  the  injury,  both  in 
east  and  west  Virginia,  is  considered  only  partial,  confined  to  some  sections. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Staunton,  tho  crop  is  stated  to  be  "good,"  and  but  little 
complaints  made  of  any  injury  there  sustained.  Under  date  of  Wellsburg, 
July  3.  a  writer  also  says  that  "  the  crops  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county 
are  promising." 

There  are  some  exceptions ;  for  one  account  from  Frederick  county 
speaks  of  the  wheat  being  "  much  shrank,  because  of  an  excess  of  we 
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weather;"  and  an  article  in  the  Wheeling  Gazette  thus  mentions  the  state 
of  the  wheat  crop  in  that  neighborhood  :  "  The  wheat-fields  in  this  vicinity, 
in  harvest,  presented  a  most  promising  appearance,  and  it  was  supposed  at 
that  time  that  we  would  have  a  harvest  rich  and  abundant  beyond  all 
former  precedent.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  farmers  commenced  threshing 
out  their  grain,  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  flattering  indications  of  an 
abundant  yield,  above  referred  to,  were  deceptive.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
an  unusual  amount  of  straw;  but  the  yield  of  grain  fell  far  short  of  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  our  worthy  agriculturists  ;  and  it  was  also  dis- 
covered that  a  great  deal  of  the  wheat  was  light  and  shrivelled, — some  of  it 
requiring  five  pecks  in  measure  to  make  a  bushel  of  the  standard  weight. 
We  also  regret  to  learn  that  many  fields  were  injured  by  the  rust.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  drawbacks,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  wheat  obtained  this  season,  in  the  agricultural  region  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  our  city,  will  fall  but  little,  if  any,  short  of  the  average 
yield  of  former  seasons ;  for  we  are  assured  that  much  more  wheat  was 
sown  last  fall  and  spring  than  usual,  and  many  of  our  farmers  have  un- 
doubtedly harvested  unusually  fine  crops." 

Referring  to  later  accounts,  also,  from  various  sections,  since  the  harvest5 
we  gather  the  following  particulars,  which  in  some  parts  are  less  promi- 
sing : 

On  the  southeast,  embracing  several  counties,  including  Isle  of  Wight, 
Sussex,  Norfolk,  &c,  there  has  been,  it  is  thought,  "  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent,  over  the  previous  year."  "  This  is  owing  to  the  favorable  effects 
resulting  from  the  use  of  marl  in  that  region  ;  more  attention  having  been 
directed  to  this  object  than  before." 

From  this  point  towards  the  centre,  it  is  judged  that  there  has  been  Ci  aa 
increase  of  25  per  cent.;  owing,  among  other  reasons,  principally  to  the 
growing  of  a  more  forward  kind  of  wheat,  and  a  more  favorable  spring." 
On  the  east,  from  the  centre  of  the  State,  in  several  counties  bordering  the 
Potomac  and  its  vicinity,  there  seems  to  have  been  "  scarcely  an  average 
crop ;"  while  on  the  south  central  section  of  the  State,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina,  the  wheat  crop  is  represented  as  having  "  fallen  off  at  least  50  per 
cent.,  on  account  of  rust,  caused  by  its  coming  up  badly,  and  a  moist  warm 
June."  North  of  this  last  section,  however,  the  injury  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  felt ;  as  the  crop  is  pronounced  to  have  been,  "both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  an  average  one."  Farther  west,  in  the  counties  on  the  Kanah- 
wa  river,  it  was  likewise  "  an  average  crop." 

Taking  all  the  information  within  our  reach  into  the  account,  we  seem  to 
be  authorized  to  estimate  the  crop  in  Yirginia  in  1844  to  be  an  increase  of 
about  20  per  cent,  over  that  of  1843. 

The  notices  respecting  the  wheat  crop  in  Indiana,  in  May  and  June,  are 
of  various  kinds.  Complaints,  even  at  that  early  date,  are  made  of  the  fly. 
But  the  principal  injury  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  severe  rains? 
which  deluged  portions  of  the  wheat-growing  sections  of  the  State.  Thus 
we  find  accounts  like  the  following : 

A  person  near  Goshen,  Indiana,  writes  :  "lam  almost  discouraged  :  the 
weather  is  very  unfavorable  for  farming — very  wet  and  rainy.  The  fly  is 
taking  the  wheat  here  at  a  dreadful  rate,  destroying  some  pieces  entirely. 
The  crop  here  presents  a  most  unfavorable  appearance;  some  fields  have 
been  ploughed  up,  and  corn  planted  therein." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  prospect  of  the  crop  in  the  valley  of  the  Wabash;. 
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especially  the  bottom  lands,  it  is  said  "  there  is  every  appearance  of  a  bad 
crop." 

Other  accounts,  however,  at  this  period  are  more  favorable.  Thus  the 
Indiana  (Kising  Sun)  Blade,  of  the  18th  of  May,  says:  "  The  prospect  of 
this  portion  of  the  country  for  abundant  crops  is  favorable.  The  wheat  is 
unusually  forward  ;  and  we  are  informed  by  farmers  that,  from  present  in- 
dicationsj  it  will  be  ready  to  harvest  by  the  middle  of  June — some  two  or 
three  weeks  earlier  than  usual." 

And  again,  the  Madison  (Indiana)  Banner,  of  June  5th,  after  noting  the 
bad  condition  of  crops  on  the  Wabash  bottom  lands,  says :  "  In  Jefferson 
and  Jennings,  and  all  this  region  of  the  State,  the  wheat  crop  is  more  prom- 
ising than  it  has  been,  at  the  same  time,  in  any  former  year  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man." 

From  another  statement,  we  gather  the  following : 

Michigan  city,  (Indiana,)  June  4. — "Wheat  still  commands  65  cents; 
but  small  quantities  coming  in.  It  is  now  conceded  that  the  frost  we  had 
about  the  20th  May  did  but  little  injury  to  the  wheat ;  the  fly  has  injured 
some  fields,  but  the  prospect  now  is  of  a.fair  crop." 

In  July,  the  remark  is  made  that  "the  wheat  crop,  in  various  sections, 
has  suffered  from  the  fly."  A  similar  diversity  also  exists  in  the  later  re- 
ports. In  the  central  counties  of  the  State,  account  is  favorable,  and  "  a 
large  crop"  is  spoken  of.  In  the  counties  lying  in  a  southeast  direction  from 
the  centre,  and  reaching  on  to  the  Wabash,  the  crop  is  estimated  to  have 
"fallen  short  33  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  rust."  North  of  these,  how- 
ever, another  statement  gives  the  opinion  that  "the  crop  is  greater  than  arc 
average  one,  and  exceeds  that  of  1843  by  25  per  cent."  As  we  proceed  still 
north,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Wabash,  "the  rains  proved  so  severe,"  as 
has  been  mentioned,  that  the  crop  is  reckoned  at  "  not  more  than  one-half 
of  that  of  1843."  In  the  southeast,  inclining  to  the  central  south,  bordering- 
on  the  Ohio  river,  including  the  counties  of  Washington,  Scott,  Jefferson, 
and  some  of  the  neighboring  ones,  there  is  more  than  usual  complaint  of 
rust ;  and  the  crop  has  been  estimated  at  "  not  half  a  crop,  and  less  than  that 
of  1843."  Northeasterly  from  these  counties,  and  bordering  on  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  in  Dearborn,  Ripley,  Switzerland,  and  Franklin  counties,  and 
some  others,  there  was  likewise  "a  small  crop;"  and  the  same  cause  (the 
"rust")  is  assigned  as  the  reason.  Still  further  north,  and  bordering  on 
Ohio,  and  back  towards  the  centre,  the  erop  is  estimated  at  "  30  per  cent,  in 
advance  of  that  of  1843." 

It  must  be  taken  into  view,  however,  that  a  large  quantity  of  seed  was 
sown  on  a  greater  breadth  of  land  than  had  been  done  the  previous  year ; 
and  when  we  consider  this  fact,  it  seems  probable  that  if  we  estimate  the 
whole  crop  at  about  20  or  25  per  cent,  less  than  1843,  we  shall  not  vary 
greatly  from  the  true  state  of  the  case.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
difference,  either  side,  cannot  be  more  than  5  per  cent. 

Respecting  the  wheat  crop  of  Illinois,  our  earlier  notices  are  somewhat 
more  full ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  later  ones,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  crop,  though  promising  at  first,  yet  suffered  even  more  than  in  In- 
diana. Thus,  in  May  we  are  informed  that  "  the  fly  is  doing  great  injury" 
in  many  parts  of  the  State.  And  early  in  the  month  the  Chicago  Journal 
says  :  "The  Hessian  fly  has  made  its  appearance  on  Hickory  creek,  in  Will 
county.  Several  entire  fields  of  wheat,  both  winter  and  spring,  have  been 
destroyed.    The  loss,  however;  occasioned  by  this  insect,  is  confined  thus 
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far  to  small  sections  of  country.   The  wheat  crop,  as  a  general  thing,  never 
appeared  more  promising  in  northern  Illinois  than  at  present." 

Again,  speaking  of  this  and  other  States,  the  Prairie  Farmer,  published 
in  Chicago,  says :  «  If  there  be  not  a  larger  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States 
this  season  (or  in  the  West,  at  any  rate)  than  ever  before,  we  shall  be  disap- 
pointed. In  our  rambles  through  Illinois,  we  have  seen  and  been  informed 
that  more  wheat  was  sown  last  fall  than  usual ;  that,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  has  been  uninjured  by  the 
weather.  The  early  opening  of  the  spring  will  hasten  its  growth,  so  that 
there  will  be  little  danger  from  rust ;  and  this  being  the  chief  cause  of  fear 
for  wheat  in  this  region,  we  think  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  large  crop." 

At  a  short  period  after,  however,  we  find  the  accounts  more  discouraging  ; 
and,  early  in  June,  the  prospects  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Illinois  are  mentioned 
as  "unfavorable."  In  a  St.  Louis  paper  of  June  1,  the  fly  is  said  to  be 
"doing  great  injury"  near  Fox  river  in  Illinois.  Again,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing notice:  "  Little  Forty  (Illinois,)  June  5. — After  a  rain  of  nearly  six 
weeks,  we  have  got  a  glimpse  of  the  sun,  and  things  begin  to  move.  The 
season  has  been  very  unpropitious.for  putting  in  the  spring  crops ;  and  in 
this  section  of  country  there  will  not  be  so  much  spring  wheat  raised  as  in. 
the  preceding  year.  There  is,  however,  an  abundance  of  wheat  in  the 
county ;  but  the  roads  are  so  bad  that  very  little  gets  to  market.  We  are 
paying  now  62  to  65  cents  for  winter,  and  50  to  55  cents  for  spring.  The 
crops  in  the  ground  look  well,  and  everything  promises  well." 

Again,  the  Q,uincy  (Illinois)  Whig  of  the  3d  says :  "  The  rains  of  last 
week,  it  is  feared,  will  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  crops.  Many  of  the 
farmers  had  commenced  cutting  their  wheat,  but  were  obliged  to  sus- 
pend their  operations  in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather.  Although  the 
prospect  some  weeks  since  was  very  fair  for  a  large  yield,  the  continued  wet 
weather  has  operated  most  disastrously,  in  many  instances,  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  the  farmers.  Whole  fields,  we  are  informed,  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties,  will  yield  little  or  nothing.  The  prospect  for  corn  is  even  worse 
than  wheat;  and,  unless  more  favorable  weather  intervene  soon,  there  is 
every  probability  of  a  failure  in  the  crop." 

Under  date  of  June  3,  in  Warren  county,  an  informant  writes  us :  "  The 
season  in  this  section  is  rather  unfavorable.  The  wheat  crop,  I  think,  will 
be  short  of  the  expectations  of  all.  The  growth  is  most  rapid ;  it  is  already 
beginning  to  head  ;  but  whether  from  early  frosts  last  fail,  or  the  immoderate 
and  cold  rains  this  spring,  I  cannot  say:  but,  on  inspection  myself,  and  of  some 
of  my  neighbors,  it  appears  to  be  about  one-third  or  one-half  chess.  Our  wells, 
ranging  from  14  to  20  feet  deep,  are  full  to  the  top;  the  ground  appears  to 
be  so  much  saturated  with  water,  one  would  think  it  would  never  dry.  The 
rains  have  been  so  numerous,  t  .at,  before  the  ground  was  sufficiently  dry 
to  plough,  another  rain  would  f   .ow." 

The  Prairie  Farmer  of  July  says  that  "  the  wheat  crop  is  in  some  places 
luxuriant,  but  has  suffered  severely  in  various  sections  by  the  fly.  And 
the  same  agricultural  journal  of  September  spea1  of  it  having  "  promised 
well,"  but  that  u  it  did  not  yieid  half  a  crop  in  middle  Illinois,"  and  that 
"much  of  it  was  not  cut  on  account  of  the  we.  and  rust."  In  Warren 
county,  it  is  stated  that  the  crop  "fell  far  shor*  of  last  spring's  promise; 
the  rains  were  so  incessant  and  immoderate  since  last  March,  that  much 
fall  wheat  has  been  more  or  less  injured  by  m  t  or  scab."  Spring  wheat, 
likewise;  is  said  to  be  injured.    The  wheat  brought  to  market  is  stated  to 
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be,  much  of  it,  of  a  poor  quality;"  and  the  same  complaint  is  heard  of  in- 
jury by  long  continued  wet.  Another  account  of  an  earlier  date,  speaking 
of  the  crop  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  State,  says,  that  the  prospect 
there  "  fell  short  of  the  previous  expectation  ;"  "  the  growth  was  most  rapid, 
though  it-  was  heading.;  yet.  whether  from  early  it  fall,  or  from  the 

immoderate  and  cold  rains  in  the  spring,  it  appears  to  be  only  half  a  crop; 
the  rains  were  constant,  and  wells  were  filled  with  water  from  14  to  20 
i'eet  deep."  The  following  estimates  have  been  received  since  the  harvest 
has  been  gathered  : 

In  southern  Illinois  one  person  considers  the  crop  "as  good  as  that  of 
IS  13."  In  the  southwest  tier  of  counties  lying  along  on  the  Mississippi, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  "  it  did  not  reach  to  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  crop  of  'lie  previous  year,"  and  the  "  wet  weather  and  rust  before 
the  harvest"  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  decline.  North  of  this,  reach- 
ing up  to  the  centre,  as  compared  with  the  crop  of  1843,  that  of  1S44  is 
placed  as  high  as  "  100  per  cent,  increase,"  as  "the  crop  of  IS43  was  very 
small,  and  that  of  1844  was  a  remarkably  good  one."  In  the  southeast 
counties  on  the  Wabash,  and  running  back  towards  the  centre,  the  crop  is 
pronounced  to  have  been  a  "  very  indifferent  one,"  having  "suffered  much 
from  long-continued  rains  ;"  while  in  the  central  counties,  and  on  towards 
the  north,  we  are  informed  that  "the  wheat  crop  bade  f iir  in  the  spring  to 
be  an  uncommon  yield  ;  but,  owing  to  the  unusual  floods  of  June,  it  ran 
too  much  to  straw,  and  rust  injured  the  crop.  Some  fields  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  most  of  them  injured  in  quality."  Owing,  however,  to  the 
large  quantity  sown,  the  crop  may  have  turned  out  "ah  average  one."  In 
the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  it  is  thought  by  one  to  be  "a  good  crop,"  and 
towards  the  south,  "  more  injured  by  rust."  A  good  judge,  speaking  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  this  State,  says :  "the  wheat  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago 
was  a  fair  crop,  though  in  quality  it  was  poor,  shrunk,  and  with  a  larger 
•than  usual  growth  of  straw.  It  promised  finely  in  the  early  season,  but 
ran  too  much  to  straw."  It  was  also  injured  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
northern  Illinois  by  rust  and  the  fly,  and  was  about  the  same  as  in  1843. 
From  these  various  accounts  of  the  crop  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  we 
■are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  decrease  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  whole  crop. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Michigan  has  gained  largely  for  two  or  three  years  past. 
This  is  one  of  those  States  where,  owing  to  new  lands  being  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  a  large  increase  of  population  by  immigration,  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  field  is  sown  from  year  to  year.  Had  there  been  nothing  to  injure 
the  crop,  the  increase  on  that  of  1843  would  have  been  a  large  one.  The 
earlier  notices  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Michigan  were  somewhat  unfavorable* 
A  specimen  of  this  appears  in  the  following 1  '"St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  May  31. 
— Last  week,  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  u%  fly  was  making  sad  havoc  with 
the  wheat  crop  in  this  vicinity.  Since  then,  we  have  noticed  that  this  ene- 
my of  the  farmer  infests  different  parts  of  this  and  the  adjoining  States.  Still, 
the  ravages  of  the  fly  appWfcr  not  to  be  sufhVently  extensive  to  affect  materi- 
ally the  general  crop." 

In  June,  we  find  this  account  of  the  prospect,  and  the  causes  at  work  to  in- 
fluence the  decrease  of  the  ^-.rop  :  "  While  at  the  east  and  south  the  weather 
during  the  whole  spring-has  been  unusually  warm  and  pleasant,  and  vege- 
tation far  in  advance  of  'hf-  season,  with  us,  throughout  the  whole  west,  we 
believe  there  has  been  almost  continuous  rain.  Our  streets  seldom  present 
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a  worse  surface  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  roads  in  the  interior,  we  are 
told,  are  in  many  places  almost  impassable.  The  effect  of  the  heavy  rain 
upon  the  wheat  and  spring  crops  has  been  exceedingly  unfavorable ;  but 
whether  so  much  as  to  injure  materially  the  harvest,  cannot  yet,  we  ima- 
gine, be  determined.  YvTe  hear,  too,  that  the  Hessian  fly  is  doing  much  in- 
jury in  some  quarters.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  the  wheat  crop,  especially. 
is  less  promising  in  this  State  than  it  has  been  for  several  preceding  years."-— 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Adv.,  June  7. 

As  an  exception  to  this,  it  is  said,  "  We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  the 
Oakland  Gazette  that  the  wheat  crop  looks  well  in  that  county,  especially 
in  the  northern  part.55 

In  July,  the  accounts  are  not  more  favorable.  Thus,  from  Gentreville 
we  are  informed,  "  The  harvest  is  just  beginning,  but  our  crop  of  wheat 
will  be  far  below  medium.  The  fly  in  early  spring,  subsequent  and  long 
rains,  and  now  within  a  few  days  the  rust,  have  destroyed  much  wheat.'5 
Again  :  "  Ann  Arbor,  July  24. — Farmers  are  now  in  the  middle  of  their 
harvest.  The  crop  appears  to  be  an  average  one.  The  straw  is  much 
rusted,  but  the  grain  appears  to  be  but  little  shrunk."  In  Monroe  county, 
likewise,  in  July,  the  wheat  crop  is  mentioned  as  being  "nearly  ruined  by 
the  fly."  In  other  sections,  it  is  said  that  "  the  wheat  is  coming  forward 
finely,  and  bids  fair  to  be  an  average  crop.  The  ravages  of  the  fly  have 
been  confined  to  small  districts,  and  on  light  sandy  soils."  In  Pontiac,  alsoj 
it  is  stated  to  be  "  an  average  crop."  The  Michigan  Farmer,  of  July,  also 
mentions  that  the  crop  was  suffering  severely,  in  various  parts,  by  the  fly ; 
and  says,  by  way  of  curing  the  evil,  that  "  where  the  fly  has  appeared,  no 
wheat  there  grown  should  be  used  for  seed  ;  and  when  practicable,  old,  last 
year's  wheat  should  be  sown."  The  eyebright  is  also  mentioned  as  likely 
hereafter  to  prove  an  enemy  to  the  wheat  crop,  as  it  is  increasing  in  some 
sections.  Again:  "Although  the  fly  and  worm  have  spread  devastation 
and  ruin  over  many  wheat-fields  throughout  the  entire  valley  of  St.  Joseph; 
yet  the  prospect  is  that  we  shall  have  a  larger  quantity  for  exportation  the 
coming  year  than  ever.  This  will  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
larger  quantity  sown  last  fall  than  in  any  previous  year." 

In  the  next  month,  (August,)  the  following  are  some  of  the  accounts 
which  have  been  gathered  respecting  the  wheat  crop  in  Michigan  : 

The  Michigan  State  Journal,  ( Ann  Arbor,  J  says  :  "  The  aggregate  crop 
of  the  country  will  be.  less  than  was  expected.  In  many  places,  the  grain 
is  very  much  shrunk." 

Again  :  "  Jackson,  August  15. — The  wheat  crop  is  almost  an  entire  fail- 
ure  :  the  insects  took  it  last  fall,  and  the  rust  in  the  spring  ;  and  then  again 
the  insects  a  second  time." 

In  Calhoun  county  the  crop  is  said  to  be  "light,"  and  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  Michigan  subsoil  plough  may  be  very  useful;  "but  there  is 
nothing  like  an  average  crop."  Under  date  of  Grass  Lake,  at  the  same 
period,,  a  writer  remarks  that  the  crop  there  is  "  almost  an  entire  failure. 
Some  fields  were  not  harvested."  The  following  causes  of  this  poor  crop  are 
assigned : 

"  I.  The  land  has  been  run  to  wheat  from  year  to  year,  without  manuring 
or  seeding  it  down, 

"  2.  The  sowing  of  the  same  seed,  year  after  year,  on  the  same  farm, 

"3.  Sowing  too  early  or  too  late. 
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■■  4.  The  partial  culture  of  many  acres,  rather  than  the  thorough  tillage 
of  a  few." 

Later  information  corresponds  well  with  the  above.  Thus,  in  the  south- 
east counties,  we  are  told  that  there  is  "not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
surplus  of  1813,  owing  to  the  wet  season,  and  the  ravages  of  the  fly  ;"  and 
that,  in  some  cases,  "the  injury  was  so  severe,  the  farmers  had  to  plough 
up  their  fields  and  sow  them  over  again." 

In  the  northern  and  eastern  section,  the  grain  is  said  to  be  "  much 
shrunken  from  rust;"  and  in  the  south  part  of  this  section  it  was  "injured 
by  the  fly."  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  crop  in  this  region  "fell  short  of 
1813  at  least  25  per  cent." 

In  the  western  section  of  the  State,  the  wheat  crop  was  likewise  much 
injured  by  the  rust.  "  The  early  sown"  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  crop," 
but  u  the  late  sown"  was  "  nearly  all  ruined  ;  not  more  than  half  a  crop 
was  obtained,  and  this  probably  did  not  yield  more  than  one-half  the  visual, 
quantity  of  flour." 

From  all  these  accounts  it  is  evident  that,  but  for  the  increased  quantity 
sown,  a  very  large  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  wheat  crop  of  Michi- 
gan for  1844,  compared  with  that  of  1843 ;  but,  regarding  this  counter- 
balancing consideration,  we  may  fix  it  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  less. 

So  far  as  we  can  form  any  estimate  respecting  the  wheat  crops  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  where  considerable  wheat  is  raised,  it  is  thought  that 
while  there  have  been  much  blight  and  rust  in  the  latter  of  these  two  States, 
so  that  in  some  parts  it  amounted  almost  to  a  total  failure,  and  a  falling 
off  of  15  per  cent. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  crop  has  given  a  more 
favorable  result  in  Tennessee,  and,  by  some,  the  estimate  is  of  an  advance 
of  25  per  cent,  ou  the  preceding  year.  In  the  northwest  section  of  the 
State,  the  estimate  is  that  there  was  not  more  than  half  a  crop  ;  not  so 
much  was  sown,  and  the  wet  weather,  with  the  rust  and  smut,  injured  it, 
In  the  Tennessee  valley,  bordering  on  Alabama,  it  is  mentioned  in  an  agri- 
cultural journal  that  the  "  wheat  was  cut  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  May 
— a  light  yield,  and  does  not  make  good  flour."  For  the  whole  State,  we 
are  inclined  to  fix  it  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  increase ;  and  for  Kentucky, 
about  a  decrease  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

As  we  have  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  as  full  information  as  was 
desired  on  these  two  States,  we  do  not  speak  with  equal  assurance  as  with 
respect  to  other  portions  of  our  country. 

|  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  lying  as  it  does  contiguous  to  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  the  crops  will  be  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  same 
causes  which  operate  in  influencing  the  crops  of  those  States.  The  harvest 
being  as  early,  the  grain  crops  must  naturally  have  shared  likewise  in  the 
advantage  of  the  same  warm  and  dry  weather  which  has  been  favorable  to 
the  wheat  crops  already  described.  On  referring  to  the  earlier  notices  of 
this  crop,  wc  find  under  date  of  June,  at  Hagerstown.  that  the  prospect 
in  the  valley  of  Washington  county  promises  well,  though  the  fly  appeared 
in  some  few  fields.  In  Kent  county,  in  June,  it  was  thought  that  the  crop 
would  be  a '•  moderate"  one.  In  Kent,  Montgomery,  and  Q,ueen  Anne 
counties,  a  month  later,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  "remarkably  fine  and 
heavy."  The  Frederick  Herald  of  July  says  of  the  wheat  crop,  "  We  have 
less  complaint  than  usual;  and,,  although  the  rust  and  smut  have  done 
some  little  injury,  we  have  but  little  doubt  thai  the  main  objection  to  the 
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wheat  will  be,  that  the  grains  are  not  sufficiently  weighty,  and  are  shrivelled 
from  the   excess  of  wet  weather  lately." 

Again,  the  American  Farmer;  during  the  same  month,  states  that  "  not- 
withstanding there  have  been  partial  failures  in  some  portions  of  the  wheat- 
growing  regions,  we  believe  that,  in  the  aggregate,  the  crop  has  proved  an 
abundant  one.*' 

In  August,  in  Baltimore  and  some  of  the  adjoining  counties,  it  is  stated 
that  there  was  an  average  crop,  and  well  secured  ;  and  the  general  report  of 
the  journals  seems  to  be.  that  there  was  a  full  crop :  that,  though  there  was 
some  rust  and  fly,  yet  these  causes  produced  less  damage  than  usual.  The 
harvest  was  earlier  also,  commencing  by  the  first  of  June. 

Similar  favorable  reports  are  made  from  other  sources.  By  one  person 
the  crop  along  the  vicinity  of  the  central  counties  is  pronounced  to  be  at 
least  12  per  cent,  better  than  in  1843,  owing  to  the  mild  winter. 

Another  estimates  the  product  of  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State 
to  be  ';  a  fair  crop  ;"  while  by  yet  another  person,  the  crop  for  1844  is 
thought  to  have  been,  compared  with  that  mentioned  in  the  last  census  on 
the  crop  of  1S39,  full  40  per  cent,  increase.  This  increase  is  considered 
attributable  almost  entirely  to  the  improved  system  of  farming,  and  the 
more  general  use  of  piaster,  lime,  and  clover  ;,so  that  fields  which  a  few 
years  since  were  too  sterile  for  profitable  cultivation,  are  now  some  of  the 
most  productive  parts  of  the  district.  This  refers  particularly  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Baltimore,  Carroll,  and  their  vicinity.  On  the.  whole,  therefore,  the 
wheat  crop  of  Maryland  was  probablv  at  least  20  per  cent,  above  that  of 
1843. 

The  wheat  crop  of  North  Carolina  is  described,  in  the  spring,  as  being 
promising.  Under  date  of  May  25,  at  Red  House,  the  wheat  crop  is  stated 
to  have  never  been  more  promising ;  the  spring  the  earliest  ever  known 
there ;  so  that,  even  then,  they  were  preparing  to  cut  their  wheat.  Subse- 
quent accounts  inform  us  that,  in  these  southwestern  counties,  it  is  over  an 
average,  having  had  a  good  season  in  which  to  mature — the  weather  being 
dry  and  pleasant.  On  the  northwest,  also,  the  crop  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  an  average  one.  On  the  northeast,  too,  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  good ;  while  on  the  south,  bordering  on  South  Carolina  in  the  centre, 
owing  to  the  injury  received  from  the  drought,  the  crop  fell,  perhaps,  one- 
third.  Taking  everything  into  view,  we  feel  authorized  to  place  it  (for  the 
State)  at  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  over  that  of  1843. 

Our  information  from  New  Jersey  is  scanty  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
wheat  crop.  We  find  some  complaints  of  injury  by  the  winter  season,  and 
also  from  rust  and  smut ;  and  by  some  the  crop  is  thought  not  to  be  more 
than  one-half  the  average  one,  especially  in  the  northern  central  part  of  the 
State.  In  the  southeastern  section,  towards  the  ocean,  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  "good  crop;"  while  again  in  the  northwestern,  it  is  estimated  at  10 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1843.  On  the  general  crop,  we  think  that  a  deduc- 
tion of  about  10  per  cent,  must  be  made  throughout  the  State. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  New  England  States,  in  general,  for  1844,  was 
better  than  the  crop  of  the  previous  year.  The  weather  was  more  favora- 
ble for  its  growth,  and  also  for  the  harvest,  so  that  it  was  secured  in  better 
order,  and  less  injured  by  fly,  rust,  or  other  evils,  than  usual.  On  this  ac- 
count there  was  a  general  increase,  on  an  average,  of  at  least  20  to  25  per 
cent,  throughout  these  States.  Still  the  amount  raised  in  the  whole  is  but 
inconsiderable,  compared  with  that  of  many  States. 
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In  Maine,  so  early  as  July,  the  wheat  is  mentioned  in  the  agricultu- 
ral journals  as  being  in  prospect  uncommonly  good ;  and  the  same  in- 
formation is  given  in  August,  about  one  month  later.  The  wheat  crop  is 
stated  to  he  of  better  quality  than  for  many  years;  not  so  much  injured  by 
the  weevil,  except  in  Somerset  and  some  of  the  upper  counties:  the  cool 
nights-have  prevented  the  rust,  as  the  summer  was  comparatively  cool.  The 
other  accounts  of  the  crop  are  equally  favorable.  By  one  (a  good  judge  in 
these  matters)  we  are  told  that,  the  wheat  crop  is  "more  productive  than 
any  since  that  of  1S37,-'  and  the  reasons  assigned  are — '•' L  Decrease  of 
the  weevil,  which  for  six  or  seven  years  has  been  the  scourge  of  the  farmers 
raising  this  grain.  2.  Cool  season  while  it  was  in  growth  and  maturing- 
Some  fields,  indeed,  suffered  by  a  worm  at  the  root ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
crop  was  good."'  Again  :  respecting  the  crop  in  some  of  the  northern  cen- 
tral counties,  it  is  stated  to  be/"  about  the  same  on  quantity  as  in  1840— per- 
haps 10  per  cent,  more  ;  it  was  somewhat  injured  by  the  weevil,  or  it  would 
have  been  20  per  cent,  more." 

We  think,  from  all  the  information  we  can  gather  respecting  the  progress 
of  the  crop  in  this  State,  that  there  has  been  an  advance  on  the  year  pre- 
vious, especially  considering  that  there  was  then  so  great  a  falling  off  as  15 
to  20  per  cent. — perhaps  more. 

In  some  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  the  grain  crops  especially  were  in- 
jured by  the  drought,  so  that  it  has  been  estimated  in  the  southeast  section 
of  the  State  as  being  one-half  less  than  the  crop  of  1843.  In  the  central 
western,  bordering  on  the  Connecticut,  this  crop  is  spoken  of  as  being 
<:  much  above  the  average  one.*'  Lower  down,  towards  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  State,  our  informant  places  its  amount  at  "  about  the  same  as  the 
previous  year/5  Probably,  if  we  allow  an  average  increase  of  10  per  cent, 
for  the  whole  State,  we  shall  be  near  the  truth. 

From  an  agricultural  journal,  we  learn  that  some  sections  of  Vermont 
borderingon  New  York  suffered  from  the  fly  called  the  midge.  Yet  this  crop 
of  wdieat  was  thought  to  be  largest  in  1S44  which  had  been  gathered  for 
many  years.  In  Franklin  county,  for  instance,  it  was  estimated  at  an  in- 
creased value  of  $10,0-00  beyond  the  ordinary  one  ;  and  the  opinbn  is  ex- 
pressed, tli at  there  would  be  raised  in  that  State  almost  enough  for  home 
consumption  there.  The  average  yield  is  considered  by  one  person,  in  a 
letter  to  an  agricultural  journal,  to  reach  to  probably  25  bushels  to  an  acre; 
while  last  year  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than  from  18  to  20.  An  in- 
stance is  mentioned  of  42J  bushels  having  been  raised  to  the  acre,  which 
is  certainly  a  large  yield.  The  variety  called  the  Black  Sea  is  a  favorite  one, 
as  it  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil,  and  most  productive. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  information  we  gain  from  other  sources  ;  and  the 
grain  on  the  preceding  year  "is  estimated  variously  from  "  20  per  cent,  up 
to  50  per  cent."  There  is  no  complaint  of  rust,  and  little  or  no  damage 
was  suffered  from  the  weevil.  The  advance  for  the  whole  State,  we  think, 
will  not  be  too  highly  estimated  if  we  fix  it  at  25  per  cent. 

"Wheat  is  considered  a  small  crop  comparatively  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  so  that  we  are  able  to  gather  but  little  reliable  in- 
formation respecting  it  in  these  States.  Some"  variation  is  observed,  la 
some  parts  it  is  estimated  at  a  loss  of  5  per  cent.  ;  in  others  it  is  said  to 
have  been  a  full  average  for  the  quantity  sown,  and  the  quality  very  good.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  treneral  average  increase  may  be  about  10  or  15  per  cent. 

There  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  an  evident  falling  off  of  this  grain  crop 
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in  Georgia.  The  estimates  which  are  given  from  various  parts  are  "  rather 
short,  owing  to  drought  in  the  spring  ;''  "moderate,  though  rather  short ;v 
u  short  of  1843,  owing  to  the  drought  of  the  spring;"  "  25  per  cent,  short  of 
last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  wet  weather  in  January  and 
February  last,  and  drought  in  March,  April,  and  July." 

Cass  and  Gwinnet  present,  however,  an  exception,  as  we  find  the  estimate 
of  the  former  to  be  placed  by  an  intelligent  farmer  as  high  as  75  per  cent, 
increase  on  the  crop  of  1843,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  pork,  and  the 
almost  no  price  to  be  obtained  for  corn. 

A  good  judge  thinks  that  the  product  of  the  wheat  crop  for  1844.  in 
Gwinnet,  must  have  been  about  60.000  bushels  :  which  was  probably  an  in- 
crease of  20  or  30  per  cetit.  over  that  of  1S43.  This  favorable  result  is  said 
to  be  owing  mainly  to  the  fact,  that  the  spring  of  the  last  year  was  dry — a 
state  of  things  which,  it  is  observed  in  that  region,  always  is  favorable  to 
wheat.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  believe  that,  from  the  best  intelligence  we 
can  obtain,  the  wheat  crop  for  1844,  in  Georgia,  must  be  set  down  as  20  or 
25  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

As  to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  (adjoining  Territories,)  to  judge  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  the  wheat  crop,  (though  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion,)  it  was  a  very  fair  one.  Thus,  in  July,  we  find  the 
following  notices  : 

A  correspondent  of  a  public  journal,  under  date  of  July  5,  at  Blooming- 
ton,  says  a  that  the  fall  wheat  is  good,  but  that  it  is  expected  that  the  rust 
will  injure  the  spring  wheat" 

"We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  largest  wheat-growers 
m  Iowa,  dated  July  2S,  which  states  "that  the  crop  of  wheat  in  that  Terri- 
tory has  been  well  secured,  and  the  yield  is  full  an  average  crop.  The 
number  of  immigrants  is  very  large,  and  all  the  bread-stuffs  will  be  needed 
for  home  consumption/' 

Mllwaukie.  July  25. — "  The  harvest  has  commenced  in  our  vicinity,  and 
the  prospect  is  a  good  crop;  and  the  weather  is  very  favorable  for  ingather- 
ing." 

Southport. — "  The  harvest  has  just  commenced,  with  most  encouraging 
prospects  to  the  farmer.  Some  fields  on  the  prairies  have  been  slightly 
touched  with  rust ;  but  those  in  the  « openings'  have  not,  and  none  will  be 
greatly  injured.  Some  beautiful  samples  of  new  wheat  have  been  brought 
into  market  already ;  that  brought  in  by  Captain  Rand,  of  Pleasant  Prairie. 
is  as  fine  as  we  ever  saw.  Wheat  commands  60  cents  this  week  from  our 
buyers." 

The  Davenport  Gazette  of  August  1  says  :  "  That  the  wheat  crop  in  that 
country,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  unprecedented ; 
but  the  late  heavy  rains  have  caused  rust  to  injure  it,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
called  more  than  an  average  yield.  Those  who  cut  their  wheat  early,  se- 
cured it  from  rust ;  but  much  of  that  left  until  fully  ripe,  was  scarcely 
worth  the  cutting." 

Green  Bay,  July  16. — "The  crops  in  northern  Wisconsin  (wheat  and 
corn  particularly)  never  looked  better  than  at  the  present  time." 

Some  later  accounts,  however,  speak  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Iowa  as  poorer 
than  last  year.  In  the  northern  section  of  the  Territory,  it  is  considered  to 
iiave  been  very  good ;  but.  m  the  southern,  it  is  said  to  freeze  out  more,  and 
Dot  to  be  equally  large  m  proportion  to  the  quantity  sown.  On  the  whole, 
as  the  cultivated  tracts  seem  to  be  continually  more  extending,  the  crop  in 
these  Territories  may  be  set  down  at  an  advance  of  15  or  20  per  cent. 
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Though  but  a  moderate  product,  in  comparison  with  other  more  favorite 
crops,  yet  the  wheat  crop  for  South  Carolina,  for  1844,  (differently  estimated 
as  a  "  fair  crop,"  ':  average  crop,"  "  one-fourth  more  ;"  "  wheat  crop  produced 
abundantly,")  probably  was  a  general  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of 
about  20  per  cent. 

Alabama,  likewise,  owing  to  the  great  attention  paid  to  the  cotton  crop, 
raises  but  little  wheat.  The  crop  of  1S44,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have 
been  a  "pretty  good"  one,  and  may  probably  be  set  down  as  an  advance  of 
10  per  cent,  above  that  of  1843. 

In  Missouri,  the  earlier  report  in  some  places  was  favorable.  In  Madison, 
"Washington,  and  Jefferson  counties,  it  was  thought  that  there  would  be  an 
average  yield  of  wheat,  but  the  heavy  rains  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  wheat  crop ;  so  that  it  is  thought  there  was  not  more  than  half  an  ave- 
rage crop,  and  we  feel  justified  in  placing  it  at  40  per  cent,  less  than  the 
crop  of  the  previous  year ;  believing  that,  taking  the  various  elements 
which  help  to  form  our  conclusion  into  view,  we  shall  not  err  greatly  in 
such  a  deduction. 

Besides  the  particular  notices  which  have  been  given  of  the  wheat  crop, 
under  the  different  States,  we  find  the  following  general  estimates  respect- 
ing the  wheat  crop  of  the  whole  country,  which  it  may  be  well  to  quote,  as 
showing  the  views  of  those  who  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  Cultivator  thus  sums  up  the  product  of  wheat  for  the  year 
1844,  in  a  late  number,  (December  :)  "  This  great  staple  product  has  yield- 
ed variously  in.  different  sections  of  the  country  ;  but  in  a  territory  embra- 
cing so  many  degrees  of  latitude,  and  possessing  so  varied  a  climate,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  same  crop  will  succeed  equally  well  in  all  parts, 
the  same  season.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  the  spring 
wheat  is  generally  cultivated,  as  it  is  considered  better  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate than  the  winter  wheat.  The  worm  in  the  head,  (cecidomyia  tritici,) 
improperly  called  weevil,  has  prevailed  there  to  such  an  extent  for  several 
years,  that  this  crop  has  been  considered  quite  uncertain.  The  insect  has, 
however,  been  less  destructive  during  the  two  last  years  ;  and  from  all  the 
accounts  we  have  seen,  the  yield  of  wheat  in  that  section  has  been  gene- 
rally good  the  past  season.  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  State,  (New  York,) 
the  insect  above  mentioned  injured  the  winter  wheat  to  some  extent ;  but 
in  the  Genesee  valley,  and  the  great  wheat  districts  of  the  State,  the  crop 
was  good.  In  northern  Indiana,  northern  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, the  fly  (cecidomyia  destructor)  did  much  injury  to  the  crop — in  many 
instances  occasioning  almost  a  total  failure;  and  we  are  informed  that  this 
enemy  has  already  made  its  appearance  in  great  force  in  the  early  fall  sown 
wheat.  In  the  southerly  part  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  wheat  in  many 
cases  did  not  fill  well.  The  growth  of  straw  was  very  great ;  but  the 
prevalence  of  warm,  wet  weather,  occasioned  much  of  it  to  fall  down  or 
rust.  This  was  quite  generally  the  case  on  rich  land.  On  the  uplands  of 
not  so  rich  a  quality,  the  crop  was  better,  and  the  grain  plumper  and 
heavier.  Taking  the  western  States  together,  however,  we  think  the  wheat 
crop  did  not  give  an  average  yield  per  acre  ;  though,  from  the  large  quantity 
of  ground  sown,  the  aggregate  product  was  not  probably  less  than  in  any 
previous  year.  So,  of  "The  country  at  large,  there  was  probably  as  much 
wheat  produced  the  past  season  as  in  any  former  one." 

The  aggregate  of  the  wheat  crop,  as  appears  by  the  tabular  estimate,  for 
the  whole  country,  during  the  year  1844,  was  95,607,000  bushels. 

The  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  are  becoming  every  year  more  alarming; 
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and  there  is  great  danger,  if  more  pains  be  not  taken  in  time  to  counteract 
the  evil,  that  the  wheat  crop  in  our  country  will  be  seriously  lessened,  if 
not  destroyed  by  the  same.  In  the  hope  of  aiding  the  wheat-growers 
against  this  destructive  enemy,  an  able  paper  has  been  procured  from  Ed- 
ward C.  Herrick.  esq.}  librarian  of  Yale  college,  who  has  devoted  much  time 
to  microscopic  observation  and  collecting  information  respecting  this  in- 
sect and  its  habits,  and  whose  well-known  ability  and  accuracy  of  investi- 
gation entitle  his  valuable  remarks  to  great  weight.  This  interesting  docu- 
ment, which  Mr.  Herrick  lias,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  avocations,  kindly 
furnished  us,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  1. 

He  thinks,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  his  views,  that  the  only  pos- 
sible method  of  extirpation  is  in  burning  the  stubble  and  ploughing  it.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  farmers  will  endeavor  to  practise  on  the  recommenda- 
tion, so  that  there  may  hereafter  be  less  injury  sustained  from  the  ravages 
of  this  insect. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Treatise  on  Insects,  speaks  of  the  wheat  fly,  and  of 
other  insects  very  destructive  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  which  are  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  Hessian  fly.  Some  extracts  from  his  volume  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  No.  2. 

x\s  a  means  of  destroying  slugs  or  worms,  which  sometimes  do  great 
damage  in  England,  salt  is  very  highly  recommended  in  the  English 
Farmers'  Magazine;  in  the  volume  of  which  for  1843  may  be  found  an 
account  of  the  experiments  of  a  Mr.  Buske,  which  were  extended  over 
some  hundreds  of  acres.  He  says,  "  hi  every  situation,  at  every  time,  the 
effect  appeared  equally  beneficial.  The  quantity  used  per  acre  was  4  or 
5  bushels  sown  out  of  a  common  seed-shuttle  in  the  evening.  In  the 
morning,  each  throw  may  be  distinguished  by  the  quantity  of  slime  and 
number  of  dead  slugs  on  the  ground.  In  some  fields,  it  has  certainly  been 
the  means  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  whole  crop/' 

In  an  essay  by  the  late  Willis  Gaylord,  on  insects  injurious  to  the  farmer, 
published  in  the  New  York  State  Agriculturist  Transactions,  he  says  : 

"  Kiln-drying  the  wheat  effectually  destroys  the  weevil ;  and,  from  some 
late  experiments  recorded  in  the  Tennessee  Agriculturist,  it  appears  that,  if 
a  hogshead  with  one  head  taken  out  is  inverted  over  a  fire  till  thoroughly 
heated,  and  then  is  immediately  filled  with  wheat  and  headed  up,  all  the 
weevils  in  the  wheat  will  be  killed,  and  the  grain  may  be  kept  in  safety 
until  wanted  for  use.  Keeping  a  granary  well  ventilated  and  cool,  fre- 
quently stirring  the  grain,  will  do  much  towards  preserving  it  from  insects." 

A  gentleman  in  Ohio  gives  the  following  account  of  a  successful  experi- 
ment against  the  weevil,  in  a  letter  to  this  office.  He  says,  "  I  was,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  induced  to  make  the  experiment,  by  the  ravages  of  the 
weevil.  They  completely  destroyed  two  crops  of  wheat.  The  third  I  was 
determined  they  should  not  entirely  deprive  me  of.  I  let  the  grain  stand  in 
the  field  until  complete!?/  dry,  and  then  threshed,  and  had  it  immediately 
ground,  or  before  a  sweat  could  take  place.  It  made  more  and  better  flour 
than  I  had  ever  got  before.  I  expected  it  would  soon  sour  ;  but  it  contin- 
ued perfectly  sweet  till  the  next  harvest.  I  then  laid  a  barrel  by  till  the 
next  harvest,  and  then  opened  it.  and  found  it  to  be  as  sweet  as  when  first 
ground.  I  have  continued  to  act  in  the  same  manner  for  a  number  of 
3^ears,  and  have  never  known  it  fail." 

In  the  last  agricultural  report,  some  suggestions  were  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  disease  called  smut  in  wheat  and  other  grain.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  justifies  further  remarks  in  this  connexion.     We  notice  that3 
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in  a  recent  lecture,  Professor  Johnston  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
disease,  which  is  a  species  of  fungus,  the  sporules  of  which  are  so  exceed- 
ingly minute,  that  they  are  taken  op  and  ascend  through  the  pores  and  sap- 
Is  ol  the  plant. 

u Professor  Johnston  observed,"  it  is  said,  "that  the  smut  had  received 
the  name  of  w  i;  that  these  puff  balls,  or  sporules,  were  so  mi- 

nute that  it  would  take  2,§00  of  them  to  cover  an  inch.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  they  ascended  through  the  plan' ;  by  examination,  it  could  be 
seen  where  they  had  come  up.  The  tubes  of  the  stalk  were  filled  with 
black  matter  that  had  come  through  the  vessels,  affecting  first  the  straw, 
and  then  getting  into  the  ear,  where  it  spreads  '1  over.     After  passing 

through  the  stalk,  the  smut  fixed  itself  under  the  root  of  the  flower,  winch. 
it  rendered  barren  ;  and,  as  the  grain  approached  perfection,  the  puff-balls 
became  tight  and  burst — showing  black  dust  of  very  minute  particles;  so 
minute,  that  it  took  about  1,100,000  of  them  to  lie  across  a  single  inch.  He 
then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  smut  was  propagated.  It 
was,  in  the  first  place,  sown  along  with  seed.  Yery  often  it  was  so  minute 
that  thousands  of  the  particles  might  attach  to  a  single  grain,  and  yet  not 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Oats  are  more  subject  to  smut  than  other 
grain.  Rye  is  never  attacked  by  it,  and  wheat  seldom.  Grasses  are  some- 
times attacked  by  it,  and  much  injured. 

;-  Certain  substances  have  been  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smut.  The 
substances  used,  are — sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  wine,  common  salt, 
wcod-ashes,  lime  water,  and  sometimes  arsenic.  The  application  of  these 
substances  to  the  seed  grain,  destroys  the  black  dust,  or  the  spores  of  the 
fungus  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  make  the  grain  grow  better.  Professor 
Johnston  mentions  an  instance  where  a  large  field  of  oats  was  divided  into 
several  parts,  and  the  seed  doctored  in  different  ways  ;  some  not  being  doc- 
tored at  all,  other  portions  being  dressed  with  guano,  and  others  steeped  in 
the  following  composition  :  Phosphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
nitrate  of  potash,  common  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
One  pound  of  each  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  to  steep  three  hundred  pounds 
of  seed  ;  the  moist  seed  to  be  dried  with  gypsum  or  quick-lime. 

"  On  looking  at  that  field,  it  was  found  that  the  grain  to  which  nothing 
had  been  done  was  smutted ;  that  which  was  dressed  with  guano,  was  also 
smutted ;  as  was  likewise  a  portion  where  Campbell's  steep  nad  been  used  ; 
but  there  were  only  two  or  three  storks  affected  with  smut  in  the  grain 
steeped  in  the  composition  above  mentioned. 

{:The  smut  which  is  sometimes  found  in  wheat,  called  dust-brand,  or  pep- 
per-brand, is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  different  species  of  v.redo  from  that 
above  spoken  of.  It  is  sometimes  called  uredo  fce'ida.  But  the  same  reme- 
dies against  its  attacks  are  used  with  equal  effect."' 

In  an  agricultural  paper,  we  find  also  the  following  statement  as  to  an 
approved  method  of  remedying  this  evil :  u  A  gentleman  near  Baltimore  has 
for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of  washing  his  seed  wheat  in  a  strong 
solution  of  glauber  salts,  (sulphate  of  soda,)  with  the  view  of  preventing 
smut,  with  complete  success.  He  says  he  makes  the  solution  strong  enough 
to  bear  an  egof ;  fills  a  tub  half-full  of  it,  and  then  pours  in  half  a  bushel  of 
wheat  at  a  time  ;  stirs  it  round  well  with  the  hand,  skims  off  all  the  float- 
ing grains  and  other  foul  matters,  dips  out  the  wheat  with  a  colander,  lets 
it  drain,  spreads  it  out  on  the  bain-floor  till  not  quite  dry,  then  rolls  it  in 
air-slacked  lime,  and  sows  it.     One  man  can  wash  and  prepare,  in  this  way, 
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as  much  as  a  dozen  men  can  put  in  the  ground.  Every  description  of  foul 
seed,  garlic,  and  filth,  (except  cockle.)  is  effectually  taken  out  of  the  wheat  by 
this  process.  He  has  had  no  smut  in  the  wheat  since  he  adopted  this  plan. 
Glauber  salts  can  be  purchased  by  the  barrel  at  about  one  cent  and  a  half 
a  pound.  The  wheat  swells,  while  undergoing  the  process,  about  25  per 
cent. — that  is,  four  bushels  will  become  five.  If,  after  washing,  it  be  left 
upon  the  barn-floor  all  night,  and  thus  become  dry,  it  will  lose  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  increased  bulk.  It  is  better,  however,  to  put  it  in  the  ground 
while  somewhat  moist,  as  germination  will  take  place  sooner:  and  the 
quicker  any  seed  germinates  after  being  put  into  the  ground,  the  better. 
Besides  the  great  object  in  view — the  getting  rid  of  smut,  and  other  im- 
purities— there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  most  valuable  nutritive  and  stimu- 
lating principle  is  added  to  the  seed  grain,  in  the  soda  that  is  absorbed. 
Farmers  will  do  well  to  try  the  experiment;  they  may  be  assured  it  will 
do  no  harm,  and  it  is  not  very  costly — probably  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  salts 
would  be  sufficient  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  bushels  of  seed/' 

A  distinguished  agriculturist  recommends  the  following  recipe,  on  the 
information  of  one  who  said  he  knew  it  to  be  infallible,  after  many  experi- 
ments : 

'•'Dissolve  a  pound  of  blue-stone  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  five 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  let  it  remain  there  about  18  hours  before  it  is  sown, 
and  you  will  never  have  smut  in  your  wheat." 

We  find,  also,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Southern  Cultivator,  the 
recipe  for  the  prevention  of  smut  in  wheat,  which  we  give  as  we  find  it : 

Smut  in  wheat. — Mr.  Editor :  I  discover  that  you  have  several  corre- 
spondents, giving  various  means  to  prevent  the  smut  in  wheat ;  and.  as 
this  is  an  important  matter.  I  will  give  you  one. 

My  neighbor,  Alexander  R.  Bell,  of  this  county,  has  long  been  considered 
a  great  wheat-grower  ;  and  a  great  many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  sending 
some  distance  to  purchase  his  wheat,  on  account  of  its  superior  quality. 
About  the  time  he  was  cleaning  his  crop,  I  happened  in,  and  he  took  me 
to  his  barn,  to  show  me  his  great  yield.  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  there 
was  no  smut  in  his  wheat,  and  remarked  it  to  him.  He  said  "  No,  I  never 
have  smut  in  my  wheat. "  I  inquired  the  means  of  preventing  it:  and  he 
gave  me  the  following:  "Sow  your  wheat  the  first  of  October;  and  when 
you  harvest,  let  what  you  intend  to  make  seed  of  remain  five  or  six  days 
longer  in  the  field  before  it  is  cut.  and  by  this  means  all  the  grains  will  be 
perfectly  ripe  and  good.  This  is  all  he  does  to  prevent  the  smut,  and  he 
never  has  it  in  his  wheat."5 

I  stated  that  I  had  been  out  to  see  his  yield,  which  I  found  to  be  fine. 
He  sowed  one  bushel  and  a  peck  of  wheat,  and  it  yielded  him  forty  bushels 
and  a  fraction  over.  It  was  as  nice  and  as  fine  wheat  as  I  ever  saw.  and 
made  good  flour. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W. 

Columbia  county,  Ga. 

An  editor  of  an  agricultural  journal  recently  established  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  (a  good  judge  in  these  matters.)  says  that  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop 
in  Ohio  is  often  falsely  ascribed  to  rust ;  as  he  states  that  many  fields,  said 
to  be  destroyed  from  rust,  on  examination  "  were,  in  reality,  very  little  af- 
fected by  rust  at  all.     The  straw  merely  turned  brown,  because  it  had  not 
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the  materials  to  give  it  a  better  color ;  and  the  berry  did  not  fill,  simply  be- 
cause the  plant  could  not  obtain  the  proper  elements  for  it  to  fill  with/' 

To  obviate  the  evil  which  arises  from  the  mixture  of  cheat  with  wheat, 
the  following  is  said  in  an  agricultural  paper,  from  which  it  is  taken,  to  be  a 
good  method  : 

"  Instead  of  having  a  riddle,  as 'ordinarily  used  in  the  fan,  place  a  board 
n  the  riddle's  place  ;  it  may  be  an  inch  or  two  narrower  than  the  riddle  in 
width.  By  this  means,  the  cheat  is  carried  nearly  off  the  screen  board: 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  wind,  is  driven  pretty  effectually  out  at  the 
second  run  of  the  grain.  The  present  year  I  undertook  to  clean  some  Med- 
iterranean wheat  which  had  a  pretty  large  share  of  cheat  in  it.  By  the  aid 
of  the  above  plan,  at  the  second  run  it  was  pronounced  by  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced farmer  to  be  clean  enough.  I  believe  I  might  have  run  it  five  or 
six  times  the  ordinary  way,  without  having  it  as  clean.  Thus  I  saved  much 
labor  as  well  as  some  time:  though  it  must  be  let  through  slowly  and  reg- 
ularly, to  prevent  the  falling-  sheet  of  wheat  from  obstructing  the  passage  of 
the  cheat  while  blowing  out  and  falling  through  the  fan-sieve.  This  I  ac- 
complished by  resting  the  half  bushel  on  my  shoulder,  and  letting  the  grain 
fall  gradually  into  the  fan-hopper,  which  was  aided  by  the  jar  of  the  fan  in 
motion.  This  last  precaution  may  not  be  necessary  where  hoppers  are  new 
and  properly  constructed  ;  but  ours  was  old,  and  worn  loose  at  the  connect- 
ing points." 

In  the  report  for  IS43,  some  notice  was  taken  of  a  few  varieties  of  wheat, 
and  their  adaptedness  to  our  country.  We  find  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
IVew  York  State  Agricultural  Society  a  valuable  essay  on  this  subject  by 
Gen.  Harmon,  of  that  State,  who  has  done  much  to  improve  the  culture  of 
this  valuable  grain ;  and  though  it  has  been  more  or  less  published  in  the 
various  agricultural  journals  in  onr  country,  yet  it  is  believed  that  some  ex- 
tracts from  it,  in  Appendix  No.  3,  will  not  prove  an  unacceptable  addition 
to  this  report.  Different  varieties  are,  of  course,  adapted  to  different  soils 
and  climates.  The  following  is  a  notice  taken  from  a  public  journal  re- 
specting a  kind  called  the  China  or  hardware  wheat,  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally found  in  a  crate  of  China-ware  imported  from  the  north  of  China, 
and  by  the  way  of  Canada  introduced  into  this  country.  "  It  is  said  to  aver- 
age from  150  to  ISO  grains  to  the  head,  and  that  it  will  yield  from  45  to  50 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  ripens  eight  or  ten  days  sooner  than  any  species  of 
wheat.     The  crop  is  said  to  have  been  ripe  at  an  early  date." 

Mention  is  made  in  some  of  the  papers  of  a  species  of  wheat  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cincinnati,  called  Alabama  wheat,  from  the  fact  that  half  a  pint  was 
brought  from  that  State  in  1839.  It  is  said  that  2,000  bushels  of  this  va- 
riety has  been  raised,  in  1S44,  in  the  White  Water  valley  ;  and  that  it  takes 
the  preference  over  all  the  wheat  brought  into  the  market  at  Cincinnati, 
weighing  from  64  to  68  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  the  yield  averaging  30  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  Some  of  this  varietymay  perhaps  be  received  for  distribu- 
tion this  winter  at  the  Patent  Office.  The  Black  Sea  wheat,  a  spring  wheat, 
has  been  already  alluded  to  as  a  favorite  variety  in  Vermont.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  hardy,  free  from  rust,  and  produces  a  better  yield  than  any  other  of 
the  varieties  there  cultivated,  especially  on  unfavorable  soils.  It  is  stated 
by  one  conversant  with  it,  that  he  believes  it  will  yield  better  there  than  rye, 
even  when  rye  has  heretofore  been  considered  the  safest  crop. 

The  flint  wheat  is  highly  commended  in  Michigan  ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  where  it  is  used  it  is  quite  free  of  the  fly.     One  person  says  that  in 
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Unadilla  were  two  fields  im mediately  adjoining  each  other,  of  like  soil,  and 
both  prepared  and  sown  alike,  and  about  the  same  time — one  with  white 
flint,  and  the  oilier  with  the  bald  red-chaffed  variety.  "The  flint  stands 
fair,  while  the  red  chaff  is  not  worth  harvesting  and  threshing.  The  flinty 
also,  is  considered  less  liable  to  rust." 

The  Mediterranean  wheat  seems  still  to  meet  with  favor,  although  some 
doubt  whether,  on  its  improvement  by  cultivation,  it  will  be  found  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  fly  and  the  rust.  One  of  the  most  decisive  trials  of  its 
value  is  found  in  the  account  given,  in  some  of  the  agricultural  journals; 
of  the  experiment  of  Major  H.  Capron,  of  Laurel  Factory,  Prince  George's 
county,  Maryland,  who,  it  is  stated,  made  from  this  variety  of  wheat,  in  20 
acres  of  land,  at  the  rate  of  43  bushels  to  the  acre;  when,  five  years  ago,  the 
soil  would  not  have  yielded  7  bushels  of  bats  to  the  acre.  The  blue-stem 
wheat  distributed  the  past  year  is  also  considered  as  a  valuable  kind  for 
cultivation. 

The  agricultural  journals  and  reports  of  societies  have  abounded  with 
accounts  of  individual  crops,  which  show  a  large  increase  on  the  usual 
average  yield.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  interesting  facts  relating  to 
the  production  of  this  grain  :  "  Mr.  J.  Underwood,  of -the  town  of  Middle- 
sex, in  the  State  cf  New  York,  cut  52  bushels  and  56  pounds  of  wheat  on 
1  acre  selected  from  about  30,  which  he  thought  would  yield  the  same 
amount."  Some  of  this  seed  has  been  sent  for  to  distribute  from  the  Patent 
Office  this  winter. 

Again  :  A  specimen  of  white  flint  wheat  raised  by  Myron  A.  Adams,  of 
East  Bloomfield,  New  York,  is  mentioned — 174  pounds  of  which  produced 
144-|-  pounds  of  flour,  and  32  pounds  of  bran  and  middlings  ;  averaging  48 
pounds  of  flour  to  the  bushel. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Baltimore  American  : 

"  Great  yield. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  John  Maught,  of  Middletown 
valley,  in  this  State,  has  now  growing  on  his  farm,  from  a  single  kernel 
of  wheat,  77  perfect  heads  well  filled.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  100 
acres  of  splendid  wheat  now  fit  for  the  sickle." 

In  the  English  papers,  allusion  is  made  to  a  new  kind,  called  "  Baratta 
wheat,"  which  is  said  to  be  very  prolific  ;  a  single  stool  or  roost  consisted 
of  7  ears,  each  containing  80  corns;  thus  giving  the  product  of  560  "from 
a  single  grain.  Mention  is  likewise  made,"  in  a  recent  English  paper,  of  a 
crop  of  wheat  the  produce  of  2  acres  and  i  rood  of  ground,  which,  when 
threshed  out,  yielded  153  bushels  of  the  finest  quality. 

As  showing  the  possible  extent  to  which  the  culture  of  wheat  may  be 
carried,  the  following,  extracted  from  an  agricultural  journal,  deserves 
mention :  "By  planting  the  kernels  just  6  inches  apart  each  way,  and  feed- 
ing the  plant  on  food  containing,  in  a  soluble  state,  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  build  up  its  entire  system,  including  the  materials  to  form  the  straw 
as  well  as  the  berry,  a  gentleman  in,  England  has  grown  at  the  rate  of 
320  bushels  per  acre !" 

The  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  from  whom  this  statement  is 
published,  says:  "It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  and  sneered  at  by  others 
in  this  country,  that  100  bushels  of  wheat  could  be  easily  grown  upon  a 
single  acre.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  following:  little  experiment  in  England 
produced  at  the  rate  of  320  bushels !  The  imperial  bushel  contains 
2,218.192  cubic  inches ;  the  Winchester  (our  common  bushel)  2,150.42  : 
the  imperial  bushel,  therefore,  is  to  the  Winchester  as  1  to  0.969447,     The 
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English  quarter  of  wheat  is  8  imperial  bushels  of  70  pounds  each,  equal  to 
9|  American  bushels  of  GO  pounds  each. 

"At  the  end  of  August,  1843,  I  planted  in  my  garden  32  grains  of  wheat, 
at  6  inches  distance,  an  inch  and  a  half  deep;  the  seed  was  of  the  first  rale 
quality*.  Tins  seed  produced  (his  year  32  plants,  having  from  10  to  28 
;  and  ears  each;  the  average  number  of  ears  was  16;  the  average 
weight  of  each  plant  If  ounce.  An  acre  of  land  would  contain,  at  6  inches 
distance,  174,240  plants;  the  produce  304.940  ounces,  or  nearly  19,000 
pounds— 320  bushels,  or  40  quarters  per  acre.  The  expense  of  dibbling 
would  be  more  than  saved  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  seed  required. 
I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  such  a  result  would  be  obtained  upon  a  large 
scale  ;  but  1  think  it  is  worthy  of  trial.  When  we  know  that  the  average 
produce  is  only  2 -A-  quarters  per  acre,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  40, 
it  will  be  allowed  that  there  is  ample  scope  for  improvement.  Try  a 
breadth  in  your  fields,  a'n  inch  and  a  half  deep ;  put  1  grain  (and  1  only) 
in  each  hole  ;  plant  it  at  6  or  8  inches  distant.  Be  sure  to  plant  good  seed. 
Get  as  much  produce  as  you  can  ;  but  go  for  40  quarters  per  acre." 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  wheat  crop,  as,  owing 
to  the  land  being  robbed  of  its  appropriate  chemical  elements  by  the  ab- 
straction of  the  straw  and  the  grain,  the  soil  becomes  unfitted  for  this  grain. 
It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  New  York,  that  the  quan- 
tity there  has  been  diminished  from  30  to  10  or  15  bushels  per  acre. 

The  same  process  seems  to  be  going  on  in  Ohio  and  other  western  States, 
and  should  be  checked  in  time.  Certain  chemical  substances  are  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  the  straw  and  the  grain  ;  and  these  should  be  supplied, 
if  both  are  carried  off  from  the  land. 

Some  experiments  have  been  given  in  the  agricultural  journals,  also, 
showing  the  importance  of  the  drill  husbandry  for  wheat,  over  the  broadcast 
method  of  sowing.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  of  Charles 
Noble,  for  which  see  Appendix  No.  4. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  at  least  3  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  was  sown, 
the  crop,  also,  was  increased  1\  bushels ;  so  that  the  grain  was  8  bushels 
and  1  peck  to  the  acre.  The  amount  of  straw  also  increased  12  per  cent., 
and  the  amount  of  grain  27  per  cent,  per  acre.  According  to  Sprengel's 
Analysis,  it  is  stated  that  1,000  pounds  of  wheat  leaves  11.77  pounds,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  wheat  straw  leaves  35.18  pounds  of  ash  ;  of  the  straw 
ash,  28.70  are  silica,  without  which  substance  it  is  impossible  to  grow  either 
wheat  or  rye.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  agriculturist,  though  he  may  sell 
the  grain,  must  not  rob  his  field  of  the  straw  ;  and  that  a  gain  in  straw  (as 
made  by  Mr.  Noble)  is  a  real  gain  for  perpetuating  the  fertility  of  his  fields. 

Dr.  Noble's  system  of  top-dressing,  in  which  he  has  been  so  successful, 
(and  which  may  be  found  in  the  Boston  Cultivator,)  deserves  to  be  read  with 
attention,  as  it  decisively  proves  that  care  only  is  necessary  to  make  our 
crops  far  more  valuable. 

To  apply  manure  directly  to  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  said,  is  injurious,  as  it 
produces  weeds,  and  forces  the  growth  of  the  wheat,  and  renders  it  thus 
more  liable  to  blight  and  rust. 

The  nutritious  quality  of  flour  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  said,  by  a 
French  chemist;  and,  from  several  samples  analyzed,  he  has  obtained  the 
following  result : 

Nuremburg  bread  equals        -----  100.00 

Dresden  do        do  -  -  -  -  115.31 

Berlin  do        do  116.04 
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Canada  flour  equals    ------  117.23 

Glasgow  unfermented  bread  equals     -  123.15 

Lothian  flour  equals   ---.--  134.06 

United  States  flour  equals      -----  145.03 
Do        do      do     by  chemical  analysis       -  -  -  150.00 

The  more  gluten  flour  contains,  the  more  good  bread  a  given  number  of 
pounds  will  furnish.  A  barrel  cf  flour  rich  in  gluten  will  give  10  per  cent 
more  bread  than  one  nearly  all  starch.  The  quantity  of  the  meat-forming 
principle  depends,  it  is  stated,  in  a  good  degree,  on  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  on  which  the  wheat  is  grown.  The  following  facts  are  interest- 
ing in  connexion  with  this  crop. 

An  acre  of  land  with  the  same  labor  and  proportion  of  manure,  Jacob 
(Corn  Law  Tracts)  says  will  yield  300  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  24  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  food  of  potatoes,  at  38  pounds  per  bushel,  equals  11.4  pounds; 
the  latter,  at  60  pounds,  1.4  pound.  Thus  the  wheat  is  one-eighth  of 
potatoes.  Sir  H.  Davy  says  wheat  contains  three  times  as  much  mucil- 
age, or  starch,  as  gluten,  albumen,  saccharine,  &c.  Probably  the  nutritious 
power  of  wheat  to  potatoes  is  as  7  to  2,  or  2  pounds  to  7  pounds. 

One  individual  a  year  consumes  480  pounds  of  wheat,  or  1,680  potatoes,, 
One  acre  of  wheat  will  feed  3  persons,  and  of  potatoes  nearly  7  persons. 

The  nutritiousness  and  palatableness  of  bread  depend  much  on  the 
method  on  which  it  is  made,  and  for  this  purpose  good  yeast  is  indis- 
pensable. 

The  following  recipe  for  yeast  has  been  furnished  by  a  baker,  who  has 
proved  it  abundantly,  It  is  easily  followed,  as  it  requires  no  materials  but 
such  as  may  be  obtained  by  every  housekeeper.  Were  flour  only  well 
fermented,  when  used  for  bread,  there  would  be  not  only  an  actual  saving* 
of  many  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  community 
would  be  greatly  advanced  : 

For  4  or  5  gallons  of  yeast,  take  one  quarter  pound  of  hops  ;  boil  them 
until  all  the  strength  is  drawn  out ;  strain  the  water  ;  add  5  pounds  of  com- 
mon wheat  flour  ;  stir  it  in  while  it  boils  ;  also  stir  in,  while  it  is  boiling  or 
hot,  one-half  pint  of  malt,  ground  fine.  If  made  at  night,  it  will  be  ready 
in  the  morning ;  and  if  in  cool  weather,  or  put  in  a  cool  place,  the  yeast 
will  keep  five  "or  six  days. 

The  application  of  wheat-straw  to  the  making  of  paper,  has  been  known. 
for  some  "years ;  and  we  find  it  stated,  in  a  late  English  paper,  that  the  finest 
and  the  coarsest  kinds  can  alike  be  made,  and  that  the  experiment  was  soon 
to  be  tried  on  a  large  scale,  as  mills  had  been  taken  to  Chalford  for  that 
purpose.  Should  this  manufacture  be  successful,  it  will  only  be  anew3 
proof  of  the  indebtedness  of  agriculture  to  the  mechanic  arts  for  the  varied 
application  of  its  products. 

BARLEY. 

Of  the  crop  of  barley,  the  information  which  has  been  received  is  in, 
general  very  slender  and  indefinite.  Though  it  has  been  disused  as  a  ma- 
terial for  distillation,  yet  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  becoming  some- 
what more  cultivated  in  place  of  rye,  for  the  use  of  animals,  &e. 

The  crop  in  Maine  is  thus  characterized  by  one  whose  means  of  infor- 
mation are  better  than  ordinary:  "The  crops  of  barley,  when  cultivated, 
were  good  j  but  not  so  much  was  sown  this  year  as  heretofore.   The  reason 
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probably  was,  that  barley  lias  been  cultivated  pretty  extensively  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wheat,  as  it  did  not  suffer  by  the  weevil.  Farmers  finding  that 
this  insect  was  not  so  frequent  as  formerly,  'nave  returned  to  wheat.  Barley 
has.  however,  never  been  raised  extensively  in  Maine  before  the  weevil 
came,  and  little  or  none  is  shipped/' 

Another  person,  speaking  of  the  central  part  o[  the  State  north,  estimates 
the  increase  to  be  JU  per  cent,  more  than  in  1840;  while  in  the  southwest 
section  it  is  thought  to  have  "decreased  yearly,  for  five  years  past,  from  5  to 
It)  per  cent.V  On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  there  was  not  so  much  raised 
by  5  per  cent,  in  Maine. 

in  New  Hampshire,  on  account  of  the  drought  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
State  east,  the  barley  crop  is  thought  to  have  fallen  off  two-thirds  from  the 
previous  year.  Further  towards  the  Connecticut,  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  State,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a  slight  gain — perhaps  15  to  20  per 
cent.  On  the  central  part  of  the  State  west,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  like 
ail  the  grain  crops,  barley  is  thought  to  have  been  above  an  average.  Per- 
haps the  increase  of  the  crop  over  that  of  1843,  would  be  safely  fixed  at 
from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

There  is  not  much  raised  in  Vermont,  and  hence  but  little  account  is 
taken  of  it.  As  the  season,  however,  was  propitious  for  the  grain  crop,  it 
is  thought  that  there  may  have  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  aggregate,  of 
perhaps  5  per  cent.,  or  more. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  the  central  section  of  the  State,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  1843.  In  the  north- 
east part,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  for  the  last  five  years  there  has  been 
but  little  barley  raised,  on  account  of  a  worm  in  the  straw. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  there  is  very  little  attention  paid  to 
this  crop  ;  and  scarcely  any  estimate  can  be  formed,  as  it  occupied  so  small 
a  place  in  the  view  of  the  farmers.  Seldom  is  there  seen  there  a  field  of 
even  a  few  acres  devoted  to  barley. 

The  bulk  of  the  barley  crop  of  the  whole  United  States  is  raised  in  New 
York.  Yet  even  here,  there,  are  large  sections  of  the  State  where  little  or 
none  is  cultivated.  It  seldom,  however,  is  the  subject  of  distinct  notice  in 
the  agricultural  papers,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
barley  crop  through  the  season  of  its  growth.  We  find  a  few  hints,  which 
we  give.  Thus  we  notice  it  in  the  middle,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  July,  in  western  New  York,  as  "good,"  -proving  better  than  for  many 
years."  And  in  an  agricultural  paper  for  August,  at  New  York,  it  is  stated, 
"barley  has  come  in  finely,  and  the  crop  is  an  unusually  good  one.  This 
city  is  the  principal  market,  consuming  annually  about  20,000  bushels." 
The  accounts  since  the  harvest  also,  from  other  sources,  speak  of  it  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  as  "  a  fair  average;"  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  following  in  different  sections,  as — "  an  average" — "  about  as  in  1843" — » 
"  fully  an  average  crop" — C{  full  crop,"  &c. 

In  the  county  of  Onondaga,  it  is  estimated  at  one-fourth  less  than  the 
year  previous  ;  while  in  the  county  of  Jefferson  and  its  vicinity,  it  is  thought 
that  it  exceeded  the  crop  of  1843  by  15  per  cent.  A  good  judge  says,  from 
the  information  he  has  been  able  to  gather,  that  it  is  larger  than  in  1843. 
More  of  this  grain  is  cultivated  this  year  than  for  some  time  past,  and  the 
crop  is  a  very  good  one.  The  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  most  oi 
the  spring  crops,  and  it  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  the  crop  may  be  one 
quarter  (perhaps  one  third)  larger  than  that  of  last  year,     With  this  agrees 
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the  information  from  the  western  section  of  the  State,  that  ''*  the  grain  is  of 
a  better  quality,  and  the  crops  larger." 

In  Yates,  Genesee,  and  Lycoming  counties,  the  barley  crop  is  estimated 
by  good  judges  to  be  50  per  cent,  better  for  1844  than  was  that  of  1843. 

In  Niagara  county,  our  informant  says  "the  growing  of  this  crop  has 
very  much  diminished  within  the  last  few  years,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  temperance  reformation.  The  crop  of  this  year  was  about  an 
average  yield,  though  less  land  was  sown.  Yery  little  comparatively  is 
now  raised,  except  for  horse  feed  and  making  pork,  though  brewers,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  get  a  portion. 

From  the  various  information  we  are  thus  able  to  gather,  we  think  there 
was  an  increase  of  this  crop  in  the  State  of  New  York  of  from  15  to  20 
per  cent.  Were  it  not  for  the  failing  off  in  some  of  the  counties,  we  might 
perhaps  be  justified  in  rating  its  advance  over  the  crop  of  1S43  at  25  per 
cent. :  but.  ail  things  considered,  we  prefer  the  lower  estimate. 

In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  little  is  raised;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  "  ordinary  crop7' — -  as  good  as  in  1843."  Still  the  quantity  is  so  small 
as  to  attract  comparatively  little  notice,  so  that  no  very  reliable  estimate  can 
be  formed.  Compared  with  the  crop  of  1843,  it  might  have  been,  perhaps, 
5  per  cent,  increase.  Others  possibly  would  rather  fix  it  at  as  much  the 
other  way.  In  but  one  district,  the  northwest  section  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, do  we  find  any  decided  increase  noticed.  There  it  is  said  to  have 
been  25  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  1843. 

Though  Virginia  stands  pretty  high  on  the  comparative  list  of  the  States 
raising  this  crop,  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  data  to  enable  us 
to  speak  with  any  assuredness  as  to  the  advance  or  decrease  of  the  barley 
product.  It  seems  probable  that  there  may  have  been  a  slight  increase,  but 
so  small  that  it  will  not  vary  much  from  the  crop  of  1843. 

The  State  of  Ohio  furnishes  a  barley  crop  larger  than  any  of  the  west- 
ern States  but  Michigan.  The  information  for  the  most  part,  from  this  State, 
of  this  crop  for  1844,  is.  that  it  was  "  a  usual  crop" — !■  average." 

In  the  central  part  of  the  State,  north,  comprising  Delaware,  Marion, 
and  Richland  counties,  we  are  told  that  the  crop  was  about  K  10  per  cent, 
over  that  of  1843.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dayton,  a  good  judge  thus  writes: 
«  Owing  to  an  increased  demand  for  barley,  it  is  probable  that  twice  as 
much  was  reaped  this  year  as  last,  but  there  was  not  more  than  half  a 
yield."  The  cause  of  the  failure  is  stated  to  have  been  "  the  wet  weather." 
For  the  whole  State,  we  think  there  may  have  been  an  increase  on  the 
crop  of  1843,  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

In  Indiana  and  Illinois,  although  there  was  not.  much  raised,  yet  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  an  average  crop  ;  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, by  some,  was  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  increase  over  the  crop  of  1843. 

Michigan  ranks  high  among  the  barley-producing  States ;  and,  compared 
with  the  crop  of  1843,  which  was  a  poor  one,  there  has  been  a  gain.  In 
the  eastern  and  northern  section,  it  is  estimated  at  an  average  crop  ;  while 
at  the  west  it  is  said  to  have  been  "unusually  good,  and  more  than  an 
average  crop."  Still,  there  have  not  been  causes  to  produce  an  unusual 
demand,  and  therefore  attention  has  not  been  more  than  ordinarily  turned 
to  it;  so  that  the  advance  is  to  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  the 
unusual  occupation  of  a  great  quantity  of  field  ;  and  therefore  the  whole 
average  for  the  State  cannot  be  ranked  higher  than  10  per  cent,  over  the 
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crop  of  1S43.     The  whole  barley  crop  for  1844  is  supposed  to  have  been 
3,627,000  bushels. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  some  of  the  papers  of  a  kind  of  barley  termed 
the  Emur  or  wheat  barley.  The  person  said  to  possess  it  has  been  written 
to  for  a  sample,  and  some  further  information  respecting  it.  The  account, 
so  far  as  given,  is,  "  that  it  has  been  raised  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  straw  of  the  grain  is  similar  to  that  of  the  common  barley,  with 
the  same  formed  ear  externally;  but  it  is  not  attached  to  the  grain — that 
being  formed  like  wheat,  of  course,  without  husks  ;  and  this  is  the  cause 
of  its  great  weight,  which  is  about  60  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Its  growth 
is  precisely  similar  to  spring  barley ;  requires  to  be  sown  at  the  same  time, 
and  used  for  the  same  purposes  ;  and,  thus  far,  has  succeeded  quite  as  well 
as  the  common  barley."  The  original  quantity,  it  is  stated,  was  about  a 
table-spoonful,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  three  years.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  of  the  seed  will  ere  long  be  received  at  the  Patent  Office  for  distribu- 
tion, as  it  has  been  requested  from  the  person  said  to  have  it. 

OATS. 

On  referring  to  the  tabular  estimate  of  the  crops,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
year  1844  has  been  a  very  favorable  one  for  this  crop,  and  that  the  increase 
or  gain  on  the  previous  year  is  large.  The  year  1843,  it  will  be  recollected, 
felt" off  in  the  aggregate,  from  the  year  before  it,  which  was  more  than  an 
average  one.  The  weather  the  past  season  seems  to  have  been  propitious 
to  this  great  crop,  which  appears  to  be  viewed  with  favor  in  nearly  all  the 
States. 

The  New  England  crop  was  evidently  superior  to  that  of  the  former 
year,  though  it  will  be  seen  there  may  have  been  sections  which  are  ex- 
ceptions. In  Maine,  it  is  estimated  at  "10  per  cent,  advance;"  and  our 
informant,  well  able  to  judge,  writes  :  "  An  excellent  yield  of  oats  has  been 
harvested  in  Maine.  This  grain  is  extensively  cultivated.  Large  quan- 
tities are  used  in  the  logging  swamps,  on  stage  routes,  in  stables,  and  a 
great  amount  is  shipped.  The  spring  was  favorable  for  getting  t^iem  in, 
and  the  cool  summer  congenial  to  them,  and  the  berry  filled  well."  The 
advance,  we  are  inclined,  from  all  we  can  ascertain,  to  set  as  high  as  20  or 
25  per  cent,  for  the  whole  State. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  appearance  of  the  crop  seems  to  hav'e  been  very 
similar.  One  person  thinks  it  was  "  about  the  same  as  last  year."  Another 
estimates  it  "above  the  common  average;"  another,  "an  average  crop;" 
another  (perhaps  better  fitted  than  most  to  form  a  correct  opinion)  says  that 
"oats  sown  before  the  10th  of  May  have  been  an  excellent  crop ;  those 
sown  after,  run  the  risk  of  blight."  The  oat  crop  for  the  whole  could  not 
have  been  less  than  a  gain  on  that  of  1843  of  15  or  20  per  cent, — perhaps 
larger. 

In  Vermont,  likewise,  the  oat  crop  has  increased.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
"  very  good — better  than  the  year  previous  ;"  which  somewhat  fell  off  from 
that  of  1842.  In  Franklin  county,  like  the  wheat,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
very  fair.  From  all  we  can  learn;  we  feel  justified  in  fixing  it  as  high  as 
1 5  to  20  per  cent,  better. 

In  the  northeastern  section  of  Massachusetts,  though  it  was  a  good  crop, 
yet  it  is  thought  to  have  been,  perhaps,  10  per  cent,  less  than  in  1843.  In  the 
central  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  product  was  better.  In  Berkshire 
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county,  (in  July,)  the  crop,  though  less  popular  of  late  than  barley,  is  said* 
to  look  well.  Probably,  to  estimate  the  whole  crop  of  the  State  at  an  ad- 
vance of  10  to  15  per  cent.,  would  not  be  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

Rhode  Island  is  supposed  not  to  have  shared  in  this  gain;  but  either  to 
have  been  about  the  same,  or  it  may  be  a  little  less. 

In  the  southwest  section  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  the  crop  of  oats  has 
been  a  fine  one  and  well  harvested.  In  the  central  section,  it  has,  in  many 
fields,  proved  deficient,  owing  to  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

In  the  great  State  of  New  York,  (which  stands  foremost  among  the  States 
which  produce  large  crops  of  oats,)  from  all  our  numerous  notices,  we  have 
not  a  single  one  unfavorable.  In  every  section  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  abund- 
ant crop,  or,  at  least,  superior  to  that  of  1843.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  crop  of  1843  was  decidedly  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  it  is  stated,  respecting 
the  crop  of  oats:  "The  fields  look  beautiful.  The  heads  are  now  filling, 
and  the  color  is  turning  to  that  bright  yellow  that  denotes  that  the  crop  is 
nearly  ready  to  be  cut.  There  is  every  appearance  of  a  good  yield."  So  m 
Queens  county,  oats  are  said  to  be  "  most  promising."  Again  :  in  western 
!NTew  York,  from  Buffalo,  within  the  same  month,  we  hear  that  "oats  are 
generally  good."  Again :  early  in  August,  from  the  same  section,  the  re- 
port is,  "  oats  have  given  a  full  crop,  and  if  we  have  only  a  moderately  dry 
month,  they  will  be  secured  in  good  order."  And  yet  again  :  "  Oats  are  all 
received,  and  the  crop  proved  to  be  a  very  good  one."  In  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  in  Onondaga  county,  in  July,  "  oats  are  much  better  than 
usual,  and  the  farmers  count  on  an  abundant  crop."  So  in  the  vicinity  of 
Utica,  about  the  same  period,  the  crop  of  oats  is  said  to  promise  well.  An, 
agricultural  paper,  also  published  in  that  vicinity,  early  in  August,  says  of 
this  crop,  that  "  it  promises  to  be  uncommonly  heavy ;  straw  not  so  large,  but 
the  heads  are  large  and  well  filled.  The  season  has  been  quite  favorable 
to  this  grain."  In  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  (July  21.)  oats  are  de- 
scribed as  being  "heavy;"  and  a  similar  remark  is  made  that  the  straw  is 
not  so  large,  but  it  is  said  to  be  well  headed,  as  the  season  was  a  good  one. 

The  notices  received  since  the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  correspond 
with  these  earlier  promises  of  the  abundant  crop.  On  Long  island,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  it  is  described  as  being  "a  good  crop — 
more  than  the  usual  yield."  In  Westchester  county  the  increase  over 
the  year  preceding  is  said,  by  an  informant,  to  be  "  100  per  cent  f 
in  Dutchess  and  Putnam,  as  "good  as  in  1843."  The  report  with  re- 
spect to  Orange  county,  as  given  by  one  whose  means  of  judging  are  better 
than  ordinary,  is  highly  favorable.  He  says:  "  This  is  one  of  the  staple 
products  of  our  county  of  Orange,  and  the  favorable  season  and  an  improved 
system  of  culture  have  united  to  make  the  crop  this  year  one  of  the  largest 
which  we  have  ever  grown  ;  the  grain  is  of  superior  quality,  and  the  total, 
yield  is  probably  nearly  double  that  of  last  year.  The  best  crop  offered  for 
premium  to  our  society  yielded  the  enormous  (and,  with  us,  unprecedented) 
amount  of  108  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  the  second  best  yielded  74  bushels  and 
24  quarts  to  the  acre." 

In  Ulster  and  Delaware,  "  at  least  one  third  more."  In  Columbia  and 
Greene,  "somewhat  better."  In  Rensselaer  county  the  crop  was  "an  ex- 
cellent one."  On  the  Mohawk  valley,  "  as  good  as  the  year  before."  la 
the  northern  section  of  the  State,  the  oat  crop  was  also  a  good  one  ;  and  in 
Jefferson  county  the  increase  is  estimated  to  have  been  40  per  cent,  above 
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the  crop  of  1840.  Along  the  region  of  Schoharie,  in  quantity,  says  one,  it 
did  not  greatly  vary  "from  the  previous  year;  but  in  quality,  it  was  sup- 
rior."  Another  writes  thus:  "Oats  are  produced  in  large  quantities ;  the 
average  yield,  however,  is  not  higher  than  20  bushels  per  acre,  and  should 
be  40.  I  raised  this  year  from  three  acres  132  bushels  of  very  large  and 
heavy  oats.  This  was  on  sod-ground  ploughed  up  in  the  fall,  ploughed 
again  in  the  spring,  dragged  over  carefully  three  times,  and  seed  to'  the 
amount  of  three  bushels  per  acre  used."  In  the  counties  of  Oswego,  Madi- 
son, Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Cortland,  this  crop  is  considered  "full  an  av- 
erage one,"  "about  the  same  in  quantity"  as  in  1843,  but  "better  in  qual- 
ity." Still  further  west  and  south,  we  meet  with  similar  statements.  In 
Genesee  and  Wyoming  counties,  it  is  estimated  by  one,  well  qualified  to 
judge,  at  one-third  more  than  in  1843 ;  and  of  Niagara  county  it  is  said 
"  the  crop  of  oats  Vas  good,  though  the  quantity  sown  was  less  than  in 
some  preceding  years ;  yet  the  average  was  10  to  15  per  cent,  above  that 
of  1843." 

In  Cattaraugus  county  the  report  is  not  equally  favorable  ;  for,  though 
the  usual  quantity  was  sown,  it  is  said  there  was  "hardly  a  medium  crop." 

An  agricultural  paper,  speaking  of  this  crop  in  the  State  generally,  re- 
marks thus : 

"  This,  as  a  grain  crop,  may  be  considered  as  entitled  to  rank  next  to  that 
of  corn  in  importance. 

"As  food  for  horses,  especially  those  which  are  employed  in  quick  work, 
oats  are  preferable  to  any  other  grain,  and  constitute  the  most  convenient 
food  which  can  be  given. 

"The  yield  this  year  is  generally  good  in  most  sections." 

From  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  we  think  we  are  au- 
thorized in  estimating  the  oat  crop  for  the  whole  State  of  New  York,  for 
1844,  at  least  25  per  cent,  better  than  in  the  year  preceding. 

In  New  Jersey,  likewise,  the  accounts  are  uniformly  favorable.  It  is 
pronounced  to  have  been  a  good  crop,  and  by  some  is  estimated  at  50  per 
cent,  advance  on  the  crop  of  1843.  As  the  crop  of  the  last  year  in  this 
State  was  so  much  less  than  in  1842,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  an  ad- 
vance of  30  per  cent,  may  be  allowed. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  crop  of  oats  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
stands  only  second  to  New  York,  is  pronounced  to  have  been  a  "full  crop — 
more  than  an  average."  In  Lancaster  county,  our  informant  says  :  "  There 
has  been,  I  think,  something  less  than  an  average,  owing  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  rain."  The  language  of  others  in  various  sections  of  the  State 
is,  " more  than  an  average  crop,"  "uncommonly  good,"  "abundant  crop, 
exceeding  that  of  last  year,"  &c.  In  the  central  counties,  on  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  30  per  cent,  better 
than  in  1843 — the  season  being  more  favorable ; "  and  still  further  north, 
and  towards  the  northwest  section  of  the  State,  the  estimate  of  increase  is 
placed  as  high  as  one-third  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  crop  of  oats  in  Pennsylvania  for  1844,  compared  with  that  of  1843, 
which  was  a  falling  off  from  the  preceding  year,  seems  therefore  to  have 
been  at  least  25  per  cent,  better. 

Some  complaint  is  found  of  the  drought,  as  affecting  the  oat  crop  in 
Maryland ;  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  .State  bordering  on  the  Chesapeake? 
it  is  even  thought  to  have  been  "not  more  than   half  a  crop,"  owing  to 
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the  dry  May.     By  others,  the  injury  from  the  drought  is  estimated  to  be 
about  20  per  cent.    Probably  it  did  not  vary  much  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Virginia  is  a  large  producer  of  oats ;  and.  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  the  reports  respecting  this  crop  during  the  last  season  are  high- 
ly favorable.  The  general  estimate  seems  to  be,  that  the  crop  is  a  "  full 
average  one;"  "very  good,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,5'  owing  to  a  favor- 
able season.  In  the  central  southern  section,  bordering  on  North  Carolina, 
the  estimate  reaches  even  to  "  100  per  cent,  advance  on  the  crop  of  1S43," 
which  is  accounted  for  from  "the  timely  seeding  in  good  order,  and  a  moist 
May  and  June."  In  Bedford  county,  also,  it  is  said  to  have  been  an  un- 
commonly plentiful  one.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  also,  on  the 
Kanawha  river  and  vicinity,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  10  per  cent,  better 
than  the  ye^r  previous,  which  fell  off  10  per  cent,  from  that  of  1842. 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  warranted,  taking  into  view  all  the  causes  which 
might  influence  the  increase,  to  place  it  at  about  15  per  cent. 

In  some  parts  of  North  Carolina  the  drought  affected  the  oat  crop  un- 
favorably, so  that  it  probably  fell  off  one-third  from  the  crop  of  1843.  Such 
Is  the  estimate  with  regard  to  the  southern  central  section,  bordering  on 
South  Carolina.  In  the  southwest,  too,  a  similar  complaint  is  heard,  and 
the  product  is  thought  to  have  been  less.  In  the  northwest  section,  how- 
ever, the  reports  are  more  encouraging,  and  the  crop  is  spoken  of  as  being 
ft  a  good  one."  Similar,  too,  is  the  judgment  of  our  informants  respecting 
some  of  the  northwestern  counties ;  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  "  an  aver- 
age crop."  It  is  probable  that  there  was  an  average  advance  of  from  5  to 
10  per  cent,  throughout  the  whole  State. 

The  same  cause  (the  drought)  affected  the  progress  of  this  crop  still  more 
In  South  Carolina,  and  probably  lessened  it  at  least  20,  if  not  25  per  cent. 
Indeed,  by  some  it  is  estimated  to  have  fallen  off  one-third,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  dry  spring  which  was  experienced. 

Thus  a  public  journal  in  Greenville  says  :  "  The  oat  crop  on  upland  is 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  drought."  Again  :  "  Oats  were  seriously 
injured  by  dry  weather  ;  but  we  should  suppose  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the: 
usual  quantity  has  been  harvested  in  this  district." 

Similar  unfavorable  reports  reach  us  from  Georgia.  Great  complaint  is 
made  of  injury  to  this  crop  by  the  drought.  By  some,  the  crop  is  consider- 
ed as  about  an  average  one.  Such  is  the  estimate  for  the  central  western 
section.  In  the  northwestern,  however,  the  language  is,  "short,  on  ac- 
count of  drought  in  the  spring  ;V  "  the  grain  crops  have  fallen  short  of  what 
they  were  last  year  ;"  "decreased  50  per  cent.,  on  account  of  there  bei.ng  no 
price  ;"  "  the  season  was  against  oats,  consequently  we  raised  a  less,  quan- 
tity ;"  "  25  per  cent,  short  of  the  crop  of  last  year,  owing  to  the  cold  ^nd  wet 
In  January  and  February,  and  drought  in  March,  April,  July,  and  August. 
I  speak  now  per  acre."  The  falling  off,  as  it  is  seen,  was  thus  very  con- 
siderable, and  probably  amounted  to  20  or  25  per  cent.  compared  with 
the  crop  of  ]  S43. 

Of  the  oat  crops  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  we 
know  but  little ;  there  being  but  a  small  yield  compared  with  the  more  promi- 
nent and  staple  products  of  those  States. 

So  far  as  we  can  form  an  estimate,  it  is  favorable ;  and  we  place  the  crop 
at  a  slight  advance — perhaps  10  per  cent. — above  that  of  1S43. 

In  Tennessee  we  are  informed  that  there  was  a  decrease — in  some  cases 
it  is  estimated  at  10.  and  in  others  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of 
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1843.  It  may  be  set  down  at  about  15  per  cent,  on  the  whole.  An  agricul- 
tural paper,  published  in  this  State,  mentions  that  in  the  Tennessee  valley 
oats  are  c;  nearly  a  failure." 

The  oat  crop  of  Kentucky,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  partial  notices; 
was  a  belter  one  than  usual.  Our  informant,  speaking  of  the  northern 
central  section,  says  that  it  was"  very  heavy,  and  well  saved,  like  the  crop  of 
1843,  and  equal  to  it.1'  Another:  "  the  crop  was  very  large,  and  the  product 
uncommonly  abundant."  In  the  southern  central  counties,  the  estimate  is 
given  of  an  advance  on  the  crop  of  1843  of  one-sixth.  The  average  in- 
crease for  the  whole  State  may  therefore  be  fairly  estimated  at  20  per  cent, 

With  a  single  exception,  our  information  respecting  the  crop  of  oats  in 
Ohio  (which  ranks  the  third,  in  its  production  of  this  grain,  of  all  the  States) 
is  most  favorable.  In  some  of  the  southeastern  counties  it  is  said  to  have 
been  injured  by  rust. 

Of  the  eastern  central  counties  it  is  said:  "  The  oat  crop  is  unusually 
good,  and  at  least  25  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  last  year,  or  than  it  has 
usually  been."  In  the  central  section,  the  increase  is  estimated  at  "10 
percent."  In  the  northeast,  "  the  crop  is  good.  Last  year  it  was  very 
small;  no  doubt  it  is  doubled  this  year,  if  not  more.  Last  year  the  weather 
was  very  unfavorable ;  this,  very  favorable ;  and  perhaps  it  is  even  more 
than  doubled." 

On  the  northwest,  and  bordering  on  the  lake,  it  is  likewise  thought  to 
have  been  an  advance  of"  50  per  cent.,"  which  is  attributed  mainly  to  the 
early  rains  in  April,  which  were  congenial  to  its  growth.  In  the  south- 
western section,  towards  the  centre,'  along  the  Miami  valley,  the  report 
is  that  "  this  crop  will  not  vary  materially  from  that  of  last  year.  The  sea- 
son was  favorable,  and  the  yield  was  very  good."  Still  further  in  the  same 
direction,  towards  the  southwest,  the  oat  crop  is  viewed  as  about  a  "  usual 
one."  Reviewing  the  different  information,  and  comparing  it  with  that  o£ 
the  year  1843,  we  are  confident  that  we  shall  not  overrate  the  average  in- 
crease of  the  oat  crop  for  the  whole  State  of  Ohio  at  25  per  cent.  Perhaps 
it  should  even  be  placed  as  high  as  30  per  cent.,  as  nearer  the  truth. 

We  must  allow  as  large,  if  not  a  larger,  advance  for  the  oat  crop  of  Indi- 
ana, which  appears  to  have  been  unusually  good.  Beginning  in  the  south- 
east counties  on  the  Ohio  river,  towards  the  south,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
^an  average  crop."  Lower  down,  and  bordering  on  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
in  the  southeast,  it  is  considered  to  have  been  "an  abundant  crop."  Pro- 
ceeding in  a  direction  which  will  include  the  counties  of  Union,  Fayette, 
and  Wayne.  &c.,"the  oat  crop  was  about  there  as  in  the  previous  year.;; 
In  the  central  section,  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  the  crop  was  only  "a 
medium  one,  and  injured  by  wet  weather  in  the  spring."  In  the  north  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  it  seems  likewise  to  have  declined,  so  that  it  is  said  to 
have  been  three-fourths  of  the  crop  of  1843.  From  all  that  we  can  gather^ 
therefore,  we  believe  that  we  may  safely  allow  25  per  cent  for  the  average 
increase  of  the  oat  crop  in  1844  over  that  of  1843. 

A  very  large  crop  of  oats  was  gathered  in  Illinois.  The  statements  which 
we  have  received  are,  without  exception,  of  an  important  advance.  In  the 
southwest  there  are  said  to  have  been  "  fine  crops."  In  the  same  direction^ 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  the  oat  crop  is  estimated  to  have  been  a  gain 
of  one-third,  or  more.  North  of  this,  it  is  estimated  at  "25  percent,  better 
than  in  1843."  In  the  central  and  northern  counties,  it  was  a  very  good 
crop.  The  same  is  the  view  taken  of  the  crop  on  the  Wabash  river,  and 
back.     In  an  agricultural  paper  published  at  Chicago,  we  perceive  it  stated 
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that  there  was  a  good  crop  ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  "  it  was  three  times  as 
good  as  the  year  previous  in  middle  Illinois."  On  the  whole,  we  judge  that 
the  advance  over  the  crop  of  1843  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  high  as  25  or 
30  per  cent. 

The  oats  of  Missouri  are'  said  to  have  been  a  first-rate  crop ;  and  in 
Michigan,  where  it  is  a  favorite  crop,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  «  a  good  crop — 
one-third  per  cent.,  at  least,  better  than  that  of  1843  ;"  "unusually  good 
this  year,  and  yielded  more  than  an  average  crop."  The  oat  crop  of  Mich- 
igan may,  therefore,  be  set  down  as  an  advance  of  25  to  30  per  cent.  In 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  it  is  regarded  as  likewise  a  fair  advance;  so  that  an 
increased  crop  has  been  raised — probably  it  was  15  or  20  per  cent,  better. 

With  such  statements,  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources,  we  feel  author- 
ized to  put  the  crop  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  aggregate  crop  of  oats  for  the  United  States,  therefore,  amounts  to 
172,247,000  bushels. 

RYE. 

This  crop,  although  raised  in  all  the  States,  yet  ranks  in  its  amount  least 
of  all  the  grains,  except  buckwheat.  There  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  estimates  made  respecting  it  for  the  year  1844. 

In  Maine,  in  some  of  the  upper  counties,  the  estimate  is  that  it  was  10 
per  cent,  more  than  in  1840.  Another  well-informed  correspondent  writes 
from  the  central  section  of  the  State :  "  But  little  of  this  grain  has  been 
cultivated  during  the  past  year.  The  crop  proved  good  ;  but  there  is  not 
much  in  market,  on  account  of  the  small  amount  cultivated."  As  the  crop 
for  1843  fell  off,  it  is  believed  that  10  per  cent,  advance  on  that  crop  would 
foe  a  fair  average  estimate,  through  the  whole  State,  for  the  crop  of  1844. 

In  New  Hampshire,  in  the  lower  section  of  the  State,  it  is  thought  by 
our  informant  that  it  was  diminished  one-half,  in  consequence  of  the 
drought.  In  the  upper  counties  of  this  State  the  season  has  been  remark- 
ably fruitful,  and  the  crop  is  pronounced  to  have  been  above  a  common 
average.  In  the  southwest  section  the  crop  was  about  the  same  as  in  1843. 
In  the  Farmers'  Monthly  Visiter,  we  find  the  following  general  statement 
respecting  the  rye  of  New  Hampshire  :  "  The  crop  of  rye  on  all  our  light 
lands,  where  not  injured  by  the  frost  of  last  winter,  has  been  very  good ; 
and  even  tolerable  on  fields  early  in  the  season  supposed  to  be  nearly  ruined 
by  winter-killing.  Rye  sown  as  early  as  the  first  of  September,  double  the 
crop  sown  on  the  first  of  October,  and  four  times  aigreat  as  that  sown  in  the 
middle  of  October."  The  crop  of  the  previous  year  having  fallen  off,  and 
the  one  for  1844  having  been  a  decided  gain  on  that,  it  is  believed  that  10 
per  cent,  advance  will  not  be  too  great  for  the  crop  thus  noticed  above. 

But  little  information  has  reached  us  respecting  this  crop  in  Vermont ;  but, 
so  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  gain — 
perhaps  5  to  10  per  cent.  It  is  described  as  there  having  been  no  material 
variation,  and  the  crop  equal  to  an  average. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  the  central  counties  south,  it  was  "about  the  same 
as  in  1843  ;"  in  the  northern  ones,  towards  the  east,  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  "25  per  cent,  better  than  in  1843  ;"  while  still  further  to  the  north- 
east, and  bordering  on  the  ocean,  we  are  told  "  rye  has  been  hardly  an  ave- 
rage crop ;  the  straw  was  heavy,  but  the  kernel  was  not  so  well  filled.  The 
multicole  rye  did  not  head  at  all ;  probably  it  is  a  winter  grain.     If  sown  in 
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the  fall,  success  might  follow."  The  crop  is  said  to  have  been  "  50  per  cent. 
less"  than  in  former  years.  Take  the  whole  together,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  the  weather,  there  was  a  gain  of  about  10  per  cent,  for 
the  whole  State. 

There  is  no  material  difference  between  this  and  the  other  New  England 
States.  If  anything,  there  was  a  better  crop  in  Connecticut,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  good  crop ;  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  it  is  said, 
"rye  an  abundant  yield,  and  the  quality  very  superior."  As  the  crop  of 
1843  fell  off  from  the  previous  year,  that  of  1844  may  be  set  at  15  to  20  per 
cent,  advance,  since  more  of  this  grain  is  raised  in  Connecticut  than  in  any 
other  of  the  New  England  States. 

The  information  respecting  this  crop  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  favor- 
able— more  so  than  for  the  previous  year.  In  some  parts  of  the  State, 
having  been  raised  principally  for  distillation,  it  has  been  lessened  within  a 
few  years.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  central  counties,  our  informant  says :  u  Rye, 
none  raised ;  cold  water  times  drown  it  out."  Such  is  the  general  report 
from  the  central  section  of  the  State.  There  is  a  small  crop,  and  no  ma- 
terial variation  from  the  previous  year.  In  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  an  agri- 
cultural paper  says,  in  August :  "  The  rye  harvest  has  been  progressing  for 
several  days;  it  commenced  somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  The  crop  will 
be  full  an  average  one." 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  it  is  said  to  have  been  "a  good  crop." 
In  Schoharie  county,  and  towards  the  south,  "  the  crop  of  rye  was  large; 
the  yield  individually,  however,  is  very  small,  and  is  always  so.  The  ave- 
rage is  seldom  over  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  this  of  a  grain  which  should 
produce  25  bushels."  In  Rensselaer  county  it  was  an  "excellent  crop;" 
along  the  river  counties  an  "average"  one  ;  and  a  correspondent  in  Orange 
county  says  :  "  Rye  is  grown  by  our  farmers  pretty  extensively,  as  the  soil 
of  some  parts  of  our  country  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  it.  The  crop  this  year 
is  poor;  a  considerable  part  of  the  grain  having  been  blasted,  it  is  supposed, 
in  consequence  of  the  storms  of  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  the  rye  was 
in  its  blossom  ;  and  the  crop  is  probably  one-third  less  than  the  average  one." 
As  there  are  no  inducements  to  produce  any  increase  of  growth,  it  seems  to 
follow,  from  the  above  information,  that  the  crop  through  the  whole  State 
could  not  have  varied  much  from  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  falling  off 
in  some  sections  having  been  somewhat  overbalanced  by  the  gain  of  others  ; 
and  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  advance  will  be  about  a  fair  average  esti- 
mate for  the  crop  of  1844. 

A  similar  estimate  may  be  allowed  to  New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania  produces  the  most  rye  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  the 
general  report  is  favorable.  It  is  variously  estimated  as  being  u  a  good 
crop  ;"  "  average  ;"  "  pretty  good  ;"  "  very  good  ;"  though  in  some  parts  the 
crop  is  said  to  be  a  "light  one,"  having  been  injured  by  the  frost  in  June  ; 
and  in  others  it  is  said  there  was  much  less  sown  than  formerly.  This  crop 
being  so  much  less  cultivated  than  wheat,  it  attracts  comparatively  little  at- 
tention ;  and  hence  the  information  contained  in  the  papers,  or  in  the  re- 
plies of  correspondents,  is  not  as  ample.  Small  patches  are  here  and  there 
cultivated  ;  but  these  are  scarcely  observed  by  the  passer-by,  and  cannot 
come  into  a  general  estimate  so  well  as  when  large  tracts  are  laid  down  to 
any  kind  of  crop.  There  was,  on  the  whole,  probably  an  advance  of  3  0  per 
cent,  over  the  crop  of  1843. 

There  is,  comparatively,  very  little  rye  raised  in  the  middle  or  southern 
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States.  In  Virginia,  in  the  section  where  it  is  cultivated,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  one  ;  and  probably  the  increase  may  be  rated,  in  comparison 
with  the  crop  of  1843,  at  10  per  cent,  increase. 

Kentucky  raises  considerable  rye,  compared  with  most  of  the  western 
States ;  and  though  the  production  of  it  is  said  to  be  diminished  in  some 
parts  5  per  cent,  per  acre,  yet  the  crop  was  a  fair  one  in  quality,  and  un- 
usual in  quantity.     The  increase  may  have  been  5  to  10  per  cent. 

In  Tennessee  there  is  said  to  have  been  less  seeded,  and  the  crop  was 
probably  some  5  or  10  per  cent,  less  than  in  1843. 

The  crop  in  Ohio  is  but  little  noticed,  but,  so  far  as  heard  from,  it  seems 
to  have  been  at  least  an  "average"  one  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  even  esti- 
mated, in  the  central  counties,  as  high  as  "  20  per  cent,  increase." 

An  informant,  speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Miami  river,  in  the  south- 
west section  of  the  State,  says :  "  On  account  of  the  low  price  which  rye 
brought  in  1843.  but  little  was  sown  for  this  year.  The  yield  was  excel- 
lent, but  the  comparative  quantity  produced  this  year  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining."  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  just  mentioned,  that  less 
was  sown,  in  connection  with  another,  that  in  1843  the  yield  fell  off  some 
10  per  cent.,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  no  unfair  estimate,  to  allow  a  small  in- 
crease from  the  excellence  of  the  crop,  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  for  the 
average  one  for  the  whole  State,  over  the  crop  of  1843. 

In  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  the  other  remaining  States, 
rye  forms  a  very  unimportant  crop.  On  the  whole,  the  crop  appears  to 
have  done  well  in  the  first  of  these  States,  and  was  about  an  average  one ; 
and  we  may  allow  it  5  per  cent,  increase  over  that  of  1843.  The  reports 
from  Illinois  and  Michigan  are  yet  more  favorable,  and  the  crop  is  "  good." 
In  the  western  part  of  Illinois  it  is  even  estimated,  in  one  section,  as  high 
as  "25  per  cent,  more  than  last  year;"  and  likewise  in  the  western  section 
of  Michigan  it  is  stated  to  have  been  "unusually  good,"  and  that  it  "will 
yield  more  than  an  average  crop." 

We  put  the  increase,  in  both  these  States,  at  10  per  cent,  over  the  crop 
of  1843. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  States  and  Territories  there  is  scarcely 
any  information  :  and  the  only  means  of  estimating  the  crop  is  from  the 
crop  of  1843,  together  with  the  information  respecting  the  season,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  other  crops  most  nearly  resembling  it  in  character.  The 
whole  estimated  amount  of  the  rye  crop  for  1844  in  the  United  States  is 
26,450,000  bushels. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

The  buckwheat  crop  is  the  least  of  all  the  grain  crops ;  and,  except  in  two* 
or  three  States,  the  amount  raised  in  any  will  reach  only  some  hundred 
thousands  of  bushels,  at  most.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  with  much  mi- 
nuteness into  the  description.  The  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper  in  Maine 
writes  us  to  this  effect :  that  this  grain  is  M  not  much  cultivated,  but  the 
crop  was  very  good  when  sown.  I  raised  a  very  fair  crop,  which  was  har- 
vested in  just  two  months,  to  a  day,  from  the  time  it  was  sown.  It  filled 
well.  My  horses  are  very  fond  of  it  before  threshed,  and  will  eat  the 
straw  now  as  quick  and  as  heartily  as  they  will  clover  hay.  Jt  was  cut  when 
about  one-third  of  the  seed  had  changed  to  a  black  color  ;  suffered  to  wilt,. 
then  raked  into  a  winnow,  where  it  lay  ten  days,  when  it  was  got  in.     I! 
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propose  to  sow  more  next  year,  to  harvest  it  as  above,  and  keep  it  unthreshed 
for  winter  feed  for  horses."  The  crop,  probably,  so  far  as  it  was  raised, 
was  a  slight  advance  (say  five  per  cent.)  over  that  of  1843.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  other  New  England  States,  the  ratio  of  increase  is  about  the 
same  ;  as  we  are  informed  the  crop  was  "  good,"  "  an  average  one,"  "  very 
fair,"  "  full  average  and  good,"  "good,  and  gathered  in  fine  order,"  &c. 

New  York,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  highest  in  the  list  of  the  States 
producing  this  grain,  seems  to  have  gained  very  considerably  on  the  crop 
of  the  preceding  year,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  fell  ofTfrom  that  of  1842 
at  least  20  per  cent.  On  Long  island,  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  the 
crop  suffered,  and  is  less  than  usual.  In  the  river  counties,  and  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  the  crop  of  buckwheat  is  considered  by  some  as  u  tfete 
same  as  last  year" — "  about  an  average."  A  very  good  judge  of  the  matter,, 
speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  Orange  county,  says  of  this  crop,  that  "it  is 
raised  by  our  farmers  for  exportation,  and  is  considered  by  many  among* 
our  most  profitable  crops.  The  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  this 
grain,  and  the  crop  is  at  least  one-sixth  larger  than  common  ;  the  quality 
of  the  grain  is  also  uncommonly  fine."  Still  higher  up,  it  is  pronounced 
to  have  been  "  very  good,"  "excellent."  In  Schoharie  county  our  inform- 
ant says  :  "  Buckwheat  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  is  more  profitable 
this  year  than  either  rye  or  oats.  Thedry  weather  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember has  injured  the  crop  with  us  :  the  average  yield  is  about  20  bushels 
to  the  acre."  In  the  county  of  Otsego  the  crop  is  thought  to  have  been 
11  much  more  than  usual."  Along  the  Mohawk  valley,  "  about  as  last  year." 
In  Jefferson  county,  the  increase  was  probably  20  per  cent.,  as  it  is  esti- 
mated at  46,000  bushels,  which  is  an  increase  on  the  census  returns  of 
about  25  per  cent.  In  the  more  northern  section,  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  a 
good  crop."  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  the  central  counties  bordering,, 
it  is  considered  as  "50  percent,  above  that  of  1843,"  "good,  and  about 
the  usual  quantity ;"  and  also  yet  lower,  towards  the  southern  border,. 
"  more  than  an  average,"  "  a  full  average  crop."  Further  west,  the  report 
is  quite  as  favorable  :  thus,  in  Steuben  and  Allegheny  counties,  it  is  thought,, 
on  account  of  the  season  having  been  better,  that  the  crop  was  "  25  per 
cent,  better"  than  the  year  previous.  In  Genesee  and  Wyoming  countiesT 
our  informant  says  that  "the  yield  was  100  per  cent,  better  than  in  1843,, 
as  much  was  then  lost  owing  to  the  bad  weather."  Of  Niagara  county 
and  vicinity,  the  report  given  "us  is  to  this  effect :  "  The  cultivation  of  this 
grain  is  increasing.  The  crop,  in  the  season  past,  is  probably  larger  and 
of  better  quality  than  ever  before.  A  larger  amount  sown,  and  the  season 
has  been  favorable  for  ripening  and  perfecting  the  grain.  Increase  over 
1843,  at  least  25  per  cent."  In  Cattaraugus  county,  the  crop  is  said  to  be 
"  good — better  than  last  year."  On  reviewing  this  various  information,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  estimates  of  1843,  we  feel  authorized  in  placing  the 
buckwheat  crop  for  the  whole  State  at  an  average  advance  of  at  least  25 
per  cent. 

The  estimates  from  New  Jersey  on  this  crop  are  equally  favorable.  It 
is  called  a  "good  crop,"  and  in  some  of  the  central  counties  it  is  rated  even 
as  high  as  40  per  cent.  We  have  put  the  whole,  as  in  New  York,  at  25 
per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  1843,  which  fell  off  some  30  per  cent,  from  the 
previous  year.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  decrease  in  the  crop  of  buck- 
wheat in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  last  report,  was  large.  The  crop  of  1844,. 
though  much  better,  was  not  equal  in  comparativeincrease  to  that  of  New 
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York.  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  said  not  to  have  been  a  good 
crop.  In  some  of  the  central  counties  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  crop  fell,  off  from  the  average  one,  in  consequence  of  the 
drought  j  and  it  is  even  estimated  that  perhaps  there  was  "not  more  than 
one-naif  of  the  usual  quantity."  In  other  sections,  the  general  report  is 
"  an  average  crop" — "  very  good'' — "  more  than  an  average  "  Of  this  crop 
in  the  southwest  section  of  this  State,  it  is  said  "  buckwheat,  a  heavy  yield  ; 
but  not  so  much  sown  last  summer  as  in  some  other  years."  In  the  north- 
west counties,  and  on  toward  the  northern  central,  it  is  believed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  crop  of  1843  by  "one-third."  In  Armstrong  county,  likewise, 
"  the  yield  was  very  good  for  the  crop  put  in."  Taking  the  State  through, 
with  reference  to  the  weather,  amount  sown,  &c,  it  is  believed  that  20  per 
cent,  advance  on  the  crop  of  1843  is  a  fair  allowance  as  the  average  in- 
crease for  the  whole  State. 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland,  so  far  as  any  reports  can  be  gathered  respect- 
ing this  crop,  it  was  an  "  average"  one — "  good  as  usual."  We  omit  the  last 
in  the  table. 

So  little  is  raised  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  that  it  is  also  thought  proper 
to  omit  altogether  any  estimate  for  these  States,  &-c,  in  the  column  of  buck- 
wheat. 

The  reports  from  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  are  favorable ;  and 
although  the  quantity  is  small,  there  is  an  advance  probably  of  10  per  cent. 

In  Ohio  and  Michigan  alone,  of  the  western  States,  is  the  amount  deserv- 
ing of  much  notice.  The  crop  was  probably  20  per  cent,  better  than  that  of 
1843.  For  these  two  States  the  estimates  are  "good  crop;"  "  good  crop — 
never  better ;"  "average"  or  "  usual"  crop,  &e.  We  may  therefore  consid- 
er the  whole  buckwheat  crop,  as  we  have  given  it  in  the  tabular  estimate,  at 
•9,071,000  bushels. 

MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN  CORN. 

This  great  crop  is  in  high  favor;  but  the  amount  raised  this  year  is 
Jess  than  in  1843.  The  crop  in  Maine  promised  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  to  be  a  first  rate  one.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  it  is  con- 
sidered so  uncertain  a  crop,  from  the  season,  that  the  farmers  rely  less  on  it 
than  they  formerly  did.  From  one  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  who  is 
well  qualified  to  judge  correctly,  we  have  the  following  report :  "  The  crop 
of  Indian  corn,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  one,  turned  out  well — 
very  well.  The  season  of  summer  was  cool.  The  worms  made  great 
havoc  with  the  seed  planted.  We  had  hardly  a  'real  corn  night'  during 
the  whole  summer.  It  was  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  later  than  common, 
and  it  was  expected  that  an  early  frost  would  sweep  the  whole  by  the  board. 
In  September,  however,  we  had  a  fortnight  of  real  sultry  weather  ;  it  brought 
the  corn  to  maturity  in  grand  style,  and  we  have  seldom  had  better  bins  of 
excellent  corn  than  can  be  shown  among  us  at  this  time."  Another,  also 
speaking  of  the  crop  of  corn  in  Maine,  says  of  the  southwestern  section  of 
the  State,  that  "there  was  more  planted  than  usual,"  and  a  "fair  crop"  was 
gathered" — "  10  per  cent,  more"  than  the  previous  year.  The  average 
increase,  we  think,  must  have  been  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of 
1843. 

Respecting  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  in  New  Hampshire,  the  early  notices 
are  favorable.     In  July  it  is  said  to  •'.'  look  well :"  and  again,  in  the  middle 
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of  September,  an  agricultural  journal  of  high  authority  says,  "  nearly  the 
whole  Indian  corn  crop,  early  and  late  kinds,  in  this  part  of  the  Merrimack 
river  valley,  is,  at  this  time,  so  ripe  as  to  be  beyond  the  fear  of  injury  from 
the  frost.  This  crop  will  be  excellent  the  present  year  ;  the  well-tilled  fields 
are  extremely  prolific  of  ears,  and  the  ears  themselves  tipped  with  corn 
even  to  the  very  points."  The  subsequent  accounts  correspond  with  the 
above.  In  the  central  western  section  of  the  State,  bordering  on  the  Con- 
necticut river,  the  crop  is  said  to  have  been  "much  above  common."  South 
of  this,  the  crop  was  "excellent" — at  least  a  quarter  more  was  raised  than  in 
1843  ;  the  season  is  stated  to  have  been  "  kindliest  for  this  crop  than  for 
many  years  past."  In  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  further  east,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  full  "  an  average,"  M  a  good  one,  equal  to  that  of  last  year ;"  and 
by  one  who  is  well  fitted  to  form  an  accurate  opinion,  the  remark  is  made — 
11  increase  of  quantity,  but  no  better  crop — one-eighth."  From  the  whole,  we 
gather,  as  the  general  result,  that  there  was  probably  an  increase  of  20  to  25 
per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  1843,  to  which  the  millionth  unit  should  be  added. 

The  corn  crop  in  Vermont  is  differently  estimated  at  an  average  of  15 
to  20  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  18-13.  It  may  have  been  about  10  per  cent, 
gain  through  the  whole  State. 

The  earlier  notices  of  this  crop  in  Massachusetts  are  promising.  Thus  it 
is  said,  "  for  60  miles  from  Boston  the  prospect  for  corn  is  good."  In  Berk- 
shire county,  also,  the  crop  is  said  to  look  well,  in  the  northeast  section 
of  the  State,  we  are  told,  since  the  crop  was  gathered,  "  Indian  corn  better 
than  an  average  crop;  the  ears  are  heavy  and  well  ripened."  West  of  this, 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  "  10  per  cent,  better  than  the  crop  of  1843,  and 
fully  ripened."  In  the  more  central  counties,  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
"  15  per  cent,  better  than  in  1843  ;"  and  from  what  we  can  learn  respecting 
the  whole  crop,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year  for  this  State, 
we  believe  it  may  be  safely  considered  as  an  advance  on  that  year  of  from 
15  to  20  per  cent. 

In  Rhode  Island,  also,  there  was  an  increase  probably  of  about  10  per 
cent. ;  though  the  crop  in  the  western  section  of  the  State  does  not  seem  .to 
have  been  equally  good  with  that  of  the  eastern.  The  warm  autumn  was 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  product,  and  the  amount  gathered  better 
than  ordinary. 

The  report  with  regard  to  the  crop  from  Connecticut  is  highly  favorable  ; 
it  is  said  to  have  "  come  in  much  better  than  usual ;"  and  the  season  for  its 
ripening  having  proved  "favorable,"  the  crop  is  said  to  be  "abundant." 
The  average  increase  of  the  corn  crop  in  Connecticut  over  that  of  1S43, 
was  equal,  probably,  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  notices  which  we  find  during  the  summer,  of  the  appearance  of  the 
corn  crop  in  different  parts  of  New  York,  are  quite  promising.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  we  learn  that  as  early  as  the  forepart  of  May 
they  had  already  begun  to  plant  corn.  In  July,  the  corn  crop  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Albany  is  said  to  look  well.  The  same  is  the  report  under  the 
same  date  for  western  New  York,  Schoharie  county,  and  also  for  Utica  ; 
and  near  the  lake  region  it  is  described  as  "  unusually  promising."  Thus 
in  the  vicinity  of  Batavia,  it  is  stated,  "corn  never  was  better,  and  more 
than  usual  in  quantity."  In  Onondaga  county,  somewhat  early,  the  corn 
is  mentioned  as  being  "somewhat  backward,"  the  cool  weather  having  af- 
fected it,  though  the  warmer  weather  and  rain  then  experienced  promised 
to  aid  it.     Near  Buffalo  it  is  said  to  look  "remarkably  well."     In  an  agri- 
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cultural  paper  under  date  of  July  21,  for  central  New  York,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remark  as  to  the  corn  crop  :  "  Generally  looks  well ;  the  early  plant 
being  tasseled.  Some  of  our  gardeners,  occupying  warm  soils,  have  had 
green  corn  in  market  already.  ~~  The  field  crop  bids  fair  to  make  a  good 
average." 

Ln  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city,  we  have  here  the  following  statement 
as  to  the  appearance  of  this  crop,  also  in  July : 

"  This  is  our  great  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  weather,  since 
the  ground  was  first  turned  up  and  the  crop  put  in,  has  been  uncommonly 
favorable.  The  plant  had  a  good  start  before  the  hot  weather  came  on, 
and  its  appearance  is  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  stalk  is  large  :  the  leaf 
broad  ;  and  the  color  that  dark,  rank  green,  that  denotes  health  and  vigor. 
The  ear  is  now  beginning  to  set,  and  the  silk  and  tassel  are  out.  There 
is,  therefore,  every  prospect  that  the  crop  will  be  a  good  one.  Indeed,  the 
season  is  so  much  advanced,  that  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise." 

A  month  later,  we  gather  the  following  notices :  In  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  "  the  season  has  been  favorable,  with  sufficient  warm  weather  to  bring 
the  plant  forward.  The  ears  have  filled,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an 
abundant  harvest."  Again  :  "Corn  looking  well  generally — the  stalks  have 
a  good  growth,  and  the  ears  are  abundant  and  well  filled."  Utica  :  "  Corn 
promises  to  be  fine."  Some  complaint  is  made  at  Syracuse  of  the  drought, 
as  affecting  the  corn  in  August.  Under  date  of  Buffalo,  September  2d,  we 
find  it  said  :  "  Corn  is  generally  doing  well ;  and  if  the  frost  holds  off  for  20 
days,  we  shall  have  a  better  crop  than  usual."  So,  again,  from  Rochester, 
early  in  Septet  jer,  speaking  of  the  crops  of  western  New  York,  one  writes  : 
"Indian  corn  crop  never  better."  Somewhat  later,  (September  20th:) 
"  The  warm  weather  has  hastened  the  ripening  of  corn,  which  is  now  out 
of  reach  of  frost."  And  in  October,  from  Buffalo  :  c!  Corn  in  capital  order." 
In  the  central  part  of  the  State,  an  agricultural  journal  remarks,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  "  We  have  not  yet  experienced  any  frost,  and  the  corn 
is  pretty  much  out  of  danger  on  that  score  ;  and,  from  present  appearances, 
a  fair  crop  will  be  harvested."  Again  :  "  In  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
the  temperature  was  rather  low,  and  the  months  of  May  and  June  were  of 
a  rather  moist  character  ;  but  the  warm  temperature  and  seasonable  showers 
in  July  produced  a  vigorous  start,  and  the  present  prospect  bids  fair  for  a 
good  crop."  Again,  in  a  public  journal  in  Albany,  it  is  stated  :  u  The  corn 
crop  is  ripening  most  finely.  This,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
was  so  backward,  has  lately  come  forward  so  rapidly  that  the  promise  is 
most  abundant.  Another  week  of  favorable  weather  would  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  frost." 

The  information,  otherwise  gained,  since  the  gathering  of  the  crop,  is  also 
highly  favorable.  On  Long  Island,  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  great  yield- 
probably  one-third  more."  In  Westchester  and  Rockland  counties,  it  is  said 
that  it  was  "  twenty-five  per  cent,  better  than  last  year."  In  Dutchess  and 
Putnam,  and  some  of  the  other  river  counties,  "a  little  better  than  in 
1843."  ln  Ulster  and  Delaware  counties,  "at  least  one-third  more  than  in 
1843."  In  Orange  and  Sullivan  counties,  the  statement  by  one  well  fitted 
to  judge  is  :  "  This  is  the  most  favorite  grain  product  of  our  county,  (Orange,) 
and  has  been  very  generally  cultivated  by  our  farmers  for  many  years.  A 
few  years  since,  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  was  considered  a  crop  to  be  hoped 
for  rather  than  expected ;  whilst  now,  such  a  yield  is  considered  almost  a 
failure.     The  great  improvements  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  crop  have 
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not  only  more  than  doubled  the  product  per  acre  within  the  last  two  years, 
but  have  individually  increased  the  sum  toial  raised,  in  nearly  as  great  a  pro- 
portion— the  increased  profits  of  raising  the  crop  encouraging  our  farmers 
to  cultivate  this  grain  in  preference  to  almost  all  other  spring  grains.  The 
past  season  has  been,  with  us,  very  favorable  to  this  grain  ;  and  the  crop  is, 
on  every  account,  a  very  large  one — probably  at  least  one-fifth  larger  than 
last  year.  The  best  crop  offered  to  our  agricultural  society  yielded  115 
bushels  and  20  quarts  of  grain  to  the  acre.  The  second  best  yielded  106 
bushels  and  24  quarts  to  the  acre." 

\n  Schoharie  and  Otsego  counties  we  are  told  that  the  corn  crop  is  "a good" 
one — "  rather  better  than  last  year  ;"  and  again,  that  it  has  done  "  extremely 
well ;  the  average  crop  per  acre  probably  reaching  as  high  as  40  bushels. 
The  season  here  has  been  favorable  to  corn — neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet ; 
and  a  long  spell  of  warm  weather  in  the  fall  has  brought  in  the  crop  in  ex- 
cellent order."     In  Rensselaer  county  it  is  pronounced  "a  fair  crop."     In 
the  Mohawk  valley  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  last  year— "  good."  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  around  the  head  of  lake  Ontario  and  vicinity, 
there  was  an  increase  of  "50  per  cent."  on  the  census  returns  in  1840.     In 
Madison  and  Oswego  counties,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.     In  Onondaga 
county  the  crop  is  considered  to  have  been  a  good  one  ;  but,  owing  to  there 
having  been  less  than  usual  planted,  as  also  dryness  in  June,  "less  than  an 
average  one  ;"  perhaps  «  10  per  cent."  less  than  in   1843.     In  Cayuga  and 
Cortland  counties,"  more  than  an  average  crop."     In  some  of  the  counties 
further  west,  as  Tompkins,  Chemung,  and  Yates,  there  was  "more  than  an 
average  crop;"  and  from  one  in  the  latter  of  these  counties,  who  is  weli  fitted  to 
form  an  estimate,  we  are  told,  "  there  was  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  this  year 
over  the  last;  severe  drought  last  year  injured  the  crop.   I  have  raised  this 
year,  on  one  and  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  land,  one  hundred  bushels  of 
shelled  corn;  it  is  called  the  large  white  corn."     In  Steuben  and  Allegheny 
counties,  also,  it  is  described  as  having  been  "  25  per  cent,  better  than  last 
year,"  as  the  season  was  also  better.     In  the  counties  of  Genesee  and  Wy- 
oming, too,  the  crop  is  supposed  to  have  largely  increased ;  and  the  ad- 
vance over  that  of  1843  is  placed,  by  a  good  judge  in  these  matters,  as  high 
as  "  50  per  cent."     This  region,  even  when  in  possession  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  was  famous  for  its  fine  corn  ;  as  we  find,  in  an  account  of  General 
Sullivan's  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Senecas,  large  quantities  of 
corn  were  destroyed  ;  and  some  of  the  ears,  if  we  recollect  right,  are  men- 
tioned as  being  not  less  than  21  or  22  inches  long.  Yet  further  to  the  north, 
in  Niagara  county  and  the  vicinity,  a  correspondent  informs  us  that  "agri- 
culturists are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  applying  their  barn-yard  manure  to 
this  crop  in  preference  to  barley,  and  the  season  past  it  has  been  uncom- 
monly large.     Sixty  or  eighty  bushels  per  acre  are  common,  and  one  hun- 
dred have  been  produced  in  several  cases.     The  causes  of  this  increase, 
which  is  at  least  30  per  cent,  above  1S43,  are — 1st,  a  larger  amount  planted  ; 
2d,  more  and  a  greater  variety  of  manures  have  been  applied ;  3d,  more 
care  in  tillage,  keeping  down  weeds,  and  stirring  the  ground  during  the 
growing  of  the  crop,"    In  Cattaraugus  county,  which  is  not  a  corn  county, 
the  crop  is  said  to  have  been  a  medium  one. 

In  an  estimate,  therefore,  for  the  increase  in  the  whole  State  over  the 
crop  of  1843.  since  the  crop  has  been  so  fine  in  many  of  the  most  fruitful 
sections,  we  feel  fully  justified  in  fixing  it  at  least  as  high  as  25  per  cent., 
and  we  somewhat  doubt  if  it  ought  not  to  be  placed  as  high  as  30  per  cent. 
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An  agricultural  paper  in  this  State,  published  since  the  whole  crop  was 
harvested,  holds  the  following  language :  "  Although  this  crop  did  not  ap- 
pear promising  in  the  forepart  of  the  season,  owing  to  the  coldness  and 
backwardness  of  the  spring,  yet  the  mild  and  favorable  weather  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  so  well  matured  the  plant,  that  the  yield  has  generally 
been  an  uncommonly  good  one.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  States,  as 
well  as  in  Canada,  we  feel  justified  in  stating  that  so  good  a  crop  has  not 
been  generally  got  for  several  years.  This  is  a  crop  of  very  great  conse- 
quence to  all  sections  of  the  country;  and,  for  home  consumption,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  more  value,  everything  considered,  than  any  other  kind  of 
grain.  Well  has  it  been  said  by  a  distinguished  agricultural  writer,  that 
it  is  '  meat,  meadow,  and  manure?  The  grain  affords  a  most  wholesome 
and  nutritive  food  for  man  and  beast;  the  stalk  and  leaf  afford,  when  prop- 
erly cured,  a  most  excellent  fodder  for  cattle;  in  fact,  from  no  grain  crop 
can  so  great  an  amount  of  sustenance  be  raised  per  acre,  and  from  none  can 
so  good  a  return  be  given  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  manure/' 

The  corn  crop  of  New  Jersey,  also,  was  "  better  than  ordinary" — a  il  good 
crop" — "  20  per  cent,  more" — so  that  a  considerable  increase  (as  much  as  20 
per  cent.)  may  be  fairly  supposed. 

We  have  but  few  early  notices  of  the  corn  crop  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  it  was  promising.  In  Berks  county,  in  June,  it  is 
stated,  "  corn  looks  advanced  and  healthy  ;"  and  from  Philadelphia,  with 
regard  to  the  State  generally,  that  the  "  corn  promises  to  be  plentiful." 
Again  :  with  respect  to  Chester  county,  we  are  told  :  "  The  farmers  are  feli- 
citating themselves  upon  the  flattering  prospect  of  heavy  crops  of  corn." 
"  Vegetation  is  very  forward." 

Later  intelligence  respecting  this  crop  is,  in  most  respects,  very  favorable. 
In  the  counties  of  Columbia,  Luzerne,  and  Wyoming,  it  is  described  as 
being  an  uncommonly  large  crop.  In  the  central  section,  including  those 
counties  bordering  on  Centre  county,  it  is  likewise  said  to  have  been  "a 
very  full  crop;  more  than  ever  raised  there  in  one  year."  Somewhat 
further  east,  it  was  "  a  good  crop;"  while  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  State 
we  are  told  that  it  was  "one-quarter  less"  than  the  crop  of  1843,  owing  to 
the  "  drought."  And  again :  "  There  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  usual  yield  from  the  same  quantity  of  ground  planted,  owing  to  the 
drought."  In  the  central  counties,  bordering  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  increased  crop  is  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  over  that  of 
1843.  Indian  corn  could  not  be  more  sound  in  the  grain,  and  large  in  the 
ear,  than  that  harvested  this  fall ;  it  is  far  superior  to  the  crop  of  last  year. 
In  the  northwest  section,  also,  it  varied  from  "  average"  to  "one-third  moreJ? 
than  the  crop  of  the  previous  year.  Taking  all  the  various  information 
into  view,  we  think  it  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  estimate  the  corn 
crop  of  Pennsylvania  at  an  advance  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  over  the 
crop  of  1843. 

The  accounts  from  Maryland  are  not  so  favorable.  Early  in  the  season.,, 
it  is  said,  under  date  of  Hagerstown,  and  with  reference  to  Washington 
county:  "Corn,  which  is  necessarily  short,  stands  well,  and  presents  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  appearance."  In  a  public  journal  we  find  the  follow- 
ing noHce  :  "  We  have  seen  a  gocd  deal  of  the  growing  command  have  con- 
versed with  a  number  of  experienced  farmers,  and  believe  that  the  corn 
crop  on  the  Eastern  shore  will  be  a  very  small  one.  The  stalk  is  unusually 
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small,  and  tasseled  lower  than  we  have  ever  known  it.  On  poor  soils,  it 
will  not  repay  the  expense  of  cultivation." 

Again,  on  ihe  25th  of  July,  a  person  writing  from  Centreville,  speaks  thus 
of  that  vicinity:  "It  rained  on  Tuesday  last,  for  the  first  time  for  five  or 
six  weeks.  The  corn-fields  present  a  sickly  appearance  from  the  drought, 
and  look  in  mnny  places  as  yellow  as  they  usually  do  in  September." 

Since  the  crop  was  gathered,  the  account  from  the  central  part  of  the 
Stale,  west  of  the  bay,  is  "  25  per  cent,  less,  owing  to  the  severe  drought  in 
May,  July,  and  August;"  and  in  the  northeast  counties,  "  one-third  short, 
owing  to  a  worm  in  the  spring,  and  drought  at  the  time  of  earing."  Again, 
an  agricultural  journal  states  that  "  the  corn  crop  on  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Maryland  is  a  short  one,"  as  "  complaints  are  heard  from  every  quarter." 
The  crop  probably  fell  off  at  least  25  per  cent,  from  that  of  the  year  1843. 

The  corn  crop  of  Virginia  seems  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  drought. 
The  papers  of  that  State  furnish  accounts  like  the  following :  "  The  corn 
crops  are  cut  short,  by  the  drought,  at  least  one-half,  on  this  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge."  Again  :  "  We  hear  of  sad  failures,  however,  along  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Roanoke."  Again,  in  the  last  of  July,  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk  : 
"  We  have  had  several  refreshing  showers  within  the  last  four  days,  which 
have  had  a  most  salutary  effect  on  vegetation,  and  have  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  corn."  Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  opinion,  it  is  also 
added  :  "  As  far  as  our  information  extends  through  the  eastern  counties  of 
Virginia,  we  have  heard  no  complaints  of  a  deficiency  of  the  corn  crop ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  general  impression  is,  that  it  will  be  more  than  an 
average." 

Other  notices  obtained  are  to  the  following  effect.  In  the  central  south- 
ern counties,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  there  was  "  a  diminution  of  one- 
third,  caused  by  a  very  dry  July  and  August."  Further  north,  there  was 
"  a  short  crop,  and  not  of  a  very  good  quality."  In  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion from  the  central  part  of  the  State,  there  was  "  a  falling  off  of  20  per 
cent.,  owing  to  the  drought  of  the  summer."  East  of  the  central  counties, 
and  bordering  on  the  Potomac,  the  crop  likewise  was  "  much  affected  in 
some  neighborhoods"  by  the  same  cause.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
there  was  an  increase  of  perhaps  20  per  cent,  above  the  crop  of  1843. 
From  the  best  estimate  we  can  form  for  the  whole,  we  believe  that  there 
was  a  lessening  of  the  crop  at  least  15  per  cent,  compared  with  that  of  1843, 

The  same  cause  (the  drought)  affected  the  crop  extensively  in  North 
Carolina,  though  there  were  exceptions,  where  the  crop  was  quite  good. 
Yet  the  notices  respecting  the  northwest,  towards  the  central  south,'  and 
also  on  the  south,  inform  us  that  the  crop  was  «  one-third  less."  Prob- 
ably there  was  at  least  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent.,  as  the  average  for  the 
State. 

We  are  furnished  with  considerable  information,  gathered  from  the  pub- 
lic journals,  respecting  this  crop  in  South  Carolina.  These  we  subjoin, 
without  any  reference  to  particular  order  of  arrangements : 

"  Our  corn  crops  are  very  fair,  having  been  made  principally  by  the  last 
rains  of  a  month  ago." — Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury. 

The  Columbia  Temperance  Advocate  says:  "  For  several  days  past  we 
have  been  blessed  with  copious  and  refreshing  showers  in  and  around  Co- 
lumbia, winch  have  cooled  the  scorching  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  given 
new  life  to  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  world." 

"Hlgghv?  Ftmj)  July  26,  1844. — The  corn  crop  is  very  sorry,  owing 
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to  the  great  drought  in  the  spring,  which,  in  this  section,  lasted  eight  weeks. 
Wheat  generally  proved  fine.  Cotton  looks  well.  It  is  more  forward  than 
I  ever  knew  it  before,  having  commenced  blooming  on  the  6th  of  June." 

"  Spring  Grove,  Laurens,  July  27. — Some  of  the  corn  is  entirely  dead. 
It  has  been  five  weeks  since  we  have  had  a  rain  to  wet  the  ground.  1  may 
safely  say  there  is  a  drought  in  everything  around  us." 

"Coleman's  Cross-roads,  Edgefield,  July  24. — My  corn  is  tolerably  fine 
in  prospect,  although,  if  we  do  not  have  rain  shortly,  I  shall  not  make  more 
than  half  a  crop;  neither  will  any  one  else  about  here.  And  over  in  New- 
berry, at  least  next  to  the  river,  the  people  are  literally  scorched  up." 

"  We  understand,"  says  the  Camden  (S.  C.)  Journal  of  the  7th  instant, 
"  that  the  crops  of  corn  in  many  parts  of  this  and  the  adjoining  districts,  as 
well  as  the  neighboring  counties  in  North  Carolina,  are  suffering  much 
from  drought.     In  some  sections  not  more  than  half  crops  are  expected." 

Higgins1  Ferry,  July  29. — We  have  had  a  very  dry  spring  and  summer, 
thus  far,  in  this  section  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  crops  look  very  sorry,  espe- 
cially corn.  The  weather,  too,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  very  warm. 
On  Sunday,  the  7th  instant,  the  thermometer  stood  at  99  degrees  at  2 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  the  shade;  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  risen  about  100 
degrees,  if  a  brisk  breeze  had  not  sprung  up  about  that  time.  This  was 
the  warmest  day  we  have  had  in  at  least  three  summers  past." 

The  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Gazette  says :  "  Some  sections  of  our  district  are 
literally  parched  up  from  the  want  of  rain.  The  corn  crop  will  be  shorter 
than  for  many  years  past ;  while  we  are  writing,  however,  the  prospect  for 
rain  is  good." 

«  The  Edgefield  (S.  C.)  Advertiser  of  the  21st  instant  says  :  This  part  of 
the  district  has,  for  the  last  month,  suffered  much  for  rain  ;  the  corn  crop 
lias  fallen  off  greatly,  and  the  gardens  are  literally  burnt  up.  On  Monday 
evening  we  had  a  fine  shower  ;  and  when  this  was  written,  there  was  every 
appearance  of  more — the  first,  of  any  account,  for  six  weeks." 

Again,  at  a  later  date,  it  says:  "  Within  the  last  week  we  have  had  the 
warmest  weather  we  recollect  having  experienced,  which  has  nearly  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  corn  crop  and  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tillage.  We  had  a  fine  rain  on  Saturday  evening,  but  we  fear  part  of  the 
corn  was  too  far  gone  to  be  saved.  Some  of  our  farmers  have  commenced 
pulling  fodder,  fearful,  no  doubt,  that  they  will  lose  it." 

Pendleton,  August  2. — "  We  have  had  a  more  general  rain  than  our 
district  has  been  favored  with  since  early  in  March.  In  some  sections,  we 
learn  that  the  corn  crop  will  be  remarkably  short,  whilst  in  others  it  is  very 
premising." 

Ofreenville  (S.  C.)  August  2. — c:  The  prospect  for  the  crops  was  never 
more  flattering,  in  the  upper  districts,  than  at  this  time ;  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods, however,  they  have  suffered  severely  from  drought,  and  immediately 
under  the  mountains  from  too  much  rain." 

The  Fairfield  (S.  C.)  News  of  the  3d  says  :  "  After  an  almost  [continued] 
drought  for  two  months  past,  we  have  the  gratifying  intelligence  to  record 
of  a  most  beneficial  and  refreshing  rain  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
The  corn  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  borough,  and  other  vegetable 
matter,  have  suffered  considerably  in  that  time." 

Other  accounts  correspond  with  the  above.  In  Spartanburgh,  Union, 
and  vicinity,  the  crop  was  a  "  short"  one — "  not  more  than  two-thirds." 
la  the  districts  of  Pickens,  Laurens,  Greenville,  &c,  it  was  (;  one-fourth  less 
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from  drought;"  and  if  we  estimate  the  whole  falling  off,  it  was,  probably, 
/rom  25  to  30  per  cent,  for  the  State  from  the  crop  of  1843. 

Tn  Georgia,  also,  we  have  before  seen,  there  was  a  great  drought  in  some 
sections,  and  the  corn  crop  suffered  by  the  same.  As  early  as  May  24,  at 
Cassvilie,  we  are  told  the  u  corn  crop  will  be  cut  short  for  want  of  rain." 
In  the  western  and  northwestern  section  of  the  State  especially,  though 
there  were  large  crops,  yet  they  were  "  not  so  great  as  usual,  on  account  of 
drought/'  Again  :  "25  per  cent,  short  of  the  crop  of  last  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cold  and  wet  in  January  and  February,  and  drought  in  March, 
April,  July,  and  August."  The  want  of  a  market  also  operated  unfavorably: 
and  we  arc  told  that  it  "  decreased  fifty  per  cent,  on  account  of  there  being 
no  price."  There  is,  however,  one  exception  in  a  part  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  in  which  we  are  told  of  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent.,  owing  to 
the  fact  that c:  this  has  been  a  good  crop  year,  or  a  favorable  season  for 
corn."  On  the  whole,  we  presume  there  was  a  falling  off  equivalent  to  the 
average  of  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of  1843. 

In  Florida  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  as  we  learn  from  the  public 
journals,  varied  in  different  sections.  Thus  it  is  said,  "  the  weather  still 
continues  hot  and  oppressive." 

(i  The  corn  crops  in  the  vicinity  of  Jacksonville  are  almost  worse  than 
nothing.  What  the  first  drought  in  the  spring  failed  to  destroy,  has  been 
fully  accomplished  by  the  present  second  one.  Unless  we  have  rain  in  a 
few  days,  the  most  serious  results  are  to  be  feared."  i 

<;  A  gentleman  recently  from  the  interior  informs  us  that  the  crops  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  King,  and  from  that  towards  St.  John's,  are  very  for- 
ward and  promising,  and  betoken  rich  harvests  to  the  planters  and  farmers." 

"  Letters  from  the  Suwannee  say  that  the  continued  drought  about  that 
river  has  injured  the  crops  materially,  and  that  they  will  not  turn  out  as 
favorable  as  anticipated." 

The  St.  Augustine  News  learns  that  "  very  good  crops  of  corn  will  be 
gathered  in  East  Florida,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  drought  which 
prevailed." 

The  Tallahassee  Floridian  of  the  31st  ultimo  says  :  <J  Our  corn  crop  has 
been  unusually  good  this  season.  Our  planters  have  abundant  supplies  for 
consumption  and  sale." 

From  all  that  can  be  gathered  respecting  the  corn  crop  of  Alabama,  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  good  crop,  and  better  than  an  average  one — proba- 
bly 10  or  15  per  cent,  better  than  in  1843. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Louisiana,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washita,  it  is  said  : 
"  The  corn  crop  is  particularly  fine  throughout  this  whole  section  of  coun- 
try. In  Arkansas,  also,  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Washita  and  its 
branches,  we  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  just  from  there,  that  the  corn 
looks  exceedingly  well."  Though  in  portions  of  these  States  it  suffered  from 
the  overflow,  yet  it  is  believed  to  have  increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  same  was  the  case  in  Mississippi,  where  the  corn  crop  appears  to  have 
been  better  in  some  parts,  while  in  others  it  "  suffered  much  for  want  of  rain, 
and  is  not  so  large  as  in  the  preceding  year."  Taking  the  State  through, 
by  the  estimate  of  good  judges,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  off  10  per  cent. 
Under  date  of  August,  it  is  said  of  this  crop  in  Marion  county  and  vicinity, 
that  it  was  a  fair  crop  ;  and  though  there  had  been  all  sorts  of  weather — 
first  cold,  then  dry,  then  wet — still  it  was  uninjured. 
5 
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From  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  which  raise  such  quanti- 
ties of  corn,  we  believe,  from  what  we  can  learn,  that  there  was  a  decrease 
on  this  crop.  In  some  parts,,  though  the  corn  was  sounder  and  of  better 
quality,  the  quantity  fell  off.  The  Southwestern  Farmer  in  November, 
states  that  in  Tennessee  the  crop  was  such,  but  little  could  be  expected 
from  thence  for  Mississippi.  In  several  southern  counties  in  Tennessee* 
the  crop  of  corn  is  stated  to  have  been  "one-sixth  less,  as  not  so  much 
was  planted,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  and  the  increased  cotton 
crop,"'  In  the  section  of  Kentucky,  embracing,  among  others,  the  coun- 
ties of  Bath,  Clarke,  Lawrence,  Montgomery,  and  Morgan,  the  crop  is 
said  to  have  been  "  never  better  ;"  but  for  the  whole  State  through,  we  think 
there  was  a  decrease  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent*  Our  means  of  judgment, 
however,  are  not  so  ample  as  for  some  other  States. 

Ohio  stands  high  for  its  production  of  corn  ;  and  though  not  attracting 
equal  notice  for  record  in  the  public  journals  with  the  wheat  crop,  yet  the 
accounts  early  given,  so  far  as  they  have  been  gathered,  seem  favorable. 
Thus  a  Cincinnati  paper  says  :  u Between  this  city  and  Harrison,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  the  corn  on  the  Miami  bottom  is  heavy."'  Again,  in  the 
same  vicinity,  with  reference  to  the  appearance  along  the  Ohio  river,  in  July- 
it  is  stated :  -  The  rains,  unless  too  excessive,  will  do  no  material  injury  tc 
the  growing  crops  of  Indian  corn,  which,  at  present,  are  very  promising." 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  towards  the  west,  in  September,  it  is  said  :  &  The 
corn  crop,  owing  to  the  wet  weather,  looks  small,  but  it  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  frost."'  Other  information  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake,  and  on  the  northeast,  it  is  said  to  have  been  good  ;  it  filled  and 
ripened  without  frost.  In  June,  there  was  a  frost  which  injured  some  fields, 
and  destroyed  some  early  planted.  After  that,  the  weather  was  good  till  it 
was  safe.  Last  year,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  15  per  cent.  This  year,  the 
crop,  it  will  be  safe  to  say,  is  increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent."    , 

On  the  northwest,  towards  the  central  counties,  the  report  is  less  favora- 
ble ;  and.  owing  to  "  the  wet  weather  about  the  time  of  planting,"  it  is  thought 
that  there  is  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent.  And  again,  by  another,  it  is  said 
"very  poor;  scarcely  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  in  consequence  of  the. 

Still  further  towards  the  central  part  of  the  State,  in  the  vicinity  of  Marion 
and  Richland  counties,  -;'a  wet  spring"  also  caused  a  "decrease  of  10  per 
cent."  from  the  crop  of  1S43.  In  the  southwest  corner  of  Ohio,  also,  the  crop 
is  estimated  as  "  one  third  less  than  usual."  Again,  it  is  stated  of  the  Miami 
valley,  '•  This  crop  will  fall  short  of  that  of  last  year  about  25  per  cent."  In 
some  counties  the  yield  was  excellent,  in  others  very  poor ;  the  decrease  is 
attributed  to  long-continued  rains,  which  prevented  proper  cultivation.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Muskingum,  the  southeast  section  of  the  State,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  unusually  good,  and  has  been  rated  even  as  high  as  100  per 
cent,  advance  on  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

North  of  this,  in  the  eastern  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  the 
report  is,  "  The  crop  is  good  this  year,  and  may  be  estimated  at  25  per 
cent,  more  than  an  average  one ;  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  dis- 
trict, it  is  100  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  last  year." 

It  is  stated  in  an  agricultural  paper,  under  date  of  4th  of  July,  at  Go- 
shen, Ohio,  that  "  com  is  greatly  injured  by  the  wire-worm,  which  has 
been  making  sad  work  for  several  years,  and  appears  to  be  increasingly  mis- 
chievous. It  is  a  yellow  hard  worm,  about  an  inch  long,  and  the  size  of  a 
knitting  needle ;  it  works  itself  into  the  heart  of  corn  before  it  is  up,  and 
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afterwards  collects  around  the  roots,  and  seems  to  take  away  the  juices,  so 
that  the  corn  makes  but  little  progress  in  growing.  Unless  means  are 
found  to  stop  the  work  of  this  insect,  some  of  the  farmers  talk  of  abandon- 
ing the  crop  of  corn  altogether." 

When  we  recollect  that  in  1 843  the  corn  crop  was  but  a  poor  one  in 
Ohio,  we  feel  warranted,  from  such  accounts  as  we  can  now  gather,  to  fix 
the  advance  of  the  crop  for  1844  on  that  year  at  about  25  per  cent. 

The  early  prospect  of  the  corn  crop  in  the  south  part  of  Indiana  appears 
to  have  been  good,  as  we  find  notices  like  this  in  the  first  week  in  June  :  "  la 
Jefferson  and  Jennings  counties,  the  corn  crop  is  doing  well,  though  the 
ground  has  been  considerably  beaten  and  hardened  by  long-continued  and 
heavy  rains."  in  general,  however,  the  crop  was  much  injured  by  the  wet 
season  ;  especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  In 
the  southwestern  counties,  lying  on  the  Wabash,  and  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion, it  is  estimated  that  "  one  quarter  was  drowned  out  on  the  bottom  lands, 
and  the  balance  was  light ;{'  so  that  there  was  not,  as  another  expresses  it, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  last  year's  crop  "  raised."  The  loss  is  consid- 
ered even  greater  in  the  central  western  counties,  between  the  two  sections 
just  mentioned;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  very  poor,  on  account  of 
the  weather — say  50  per  cent,  less  than  last  year." 

In  the  central  part  of  the  State,  also,  it  is  considered  to  have  been  at  least 
but  «  a  medium  crop,"  having  likewise  there  been  "injured  by  wet  weather 
during  the  spring,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  bottom  land."  At  the  southeast, 
in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  it  was  full  an  average  crop  ;  and  by 
some  it  is  estimated  as  being  "  10  per  cent,  better"  than  the  crop  of  1843. 

The  decrease  on  the  corn  crop  for  the  whole  State,  we  think,  can  hardly 
be  less  than  30  per  cent. 

The  wet  weather  operated  also  unfavorably  on  the  corn  of  Illinois,  espe- 
cially in  sections  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  where  many  hundreds  of 
acres  have  overflowed.  From  the  notices  in  the  agricultural  journals,  we 
gather  the  following  account.  In  Warren  county,  under  date  of  June  3d, 
it  is  stated,  "  Many  have  not  planted  their  corn  ;  some  have  not  even  been 
able  to  plough,  on  account  of  the  excessive  rains  since  the  first  of  Aprih 
Many  who  have  planted,  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  ploughing  over,  their 
first  having  rotted  in  the  ground,  and  the  weeds  having  gained  the  mastery." 

In  July :  "  The  corn  on  dry  ground  is  doing  tolerably  well ;  but  the 
prospect,  on  the  whole,  is  poor.  Much  of  it  was  planted  two  or  three  times 
over."  The  squirrels  were  destructive,  and  the  loss  from  the  rains  was 
great. 

Again  :  "  The  corn  crop  in  much  of  this  country  will  be  light."  Also, 
from  Q,uincy  :  "The  prospect  for  corn  is  very  poor ;  there  willprobably  be 
a  failure."  The  other  accounts  received  are  no  more  favorable.  In  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  State,  and  along  on  the  Wabash,  it  is  considered 
to  have  been  "  not  more  than  half  a  crop,  owing  to  the  unusual  rains."  In 
the  southwestern  counties,  lying  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  the 
estimate  is,  that  <;  two-thirds  of  the  crop  on  the  American  Bottom  was  cut  off 
by  the  flood  ;  and  on  the  uplands,  injured  early  in  the  season  by  the  wet, 
and  baked  by  the  dry  weather."  North  of  this,  also  on  the  Mississippi,  it 
is  thought  to  have  been  "  50  per  cent,  less"  than  the  crop  of  1843.  From 
the  central  counties,  the  information  furnished  us  is :  «  The  corn  crop  yield- 
ed  about  two  thirds  of  an  average  crop.  Subsequent  to  the  rains  in  the 
spring  time,  succeeded  si  considerable  drought.     The  joint  effect  was,  to 
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to  destroy  the  crop  on  low  or  flat  lands,  and  injure  it  on  all  lands."  South 
of  these  central  counties,  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  better.  The  av- 
erage decrease  of  the  corn  crop  in  Illinois,  it. would  seem,  was  from  30  to 
50  per  cent. ;  and  we  fix  it  at  40  per  cent,  for  the  whole  State. 

Yery  little  information  has  been  gained  respecting  the  corn  crop  of  Mis- 
souri. From  a  notice  in  a  public  journal,  we  learn  that  in  the  lower  coun- 
ties on  the  Mississippi,  the  corn  crop  was  light ;  but  in  the  upper  counties  of 
southeastern  Missouri,  it  promised  well.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  season,  and  the  operation  on  the  other  crops  so  far  as  known, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  this  crop  should  be  rated  at  about  the  same  com- 
parative decrease  as  Illinois.  By  some,  it  is  even  put  as  high  as  one-half. 
We  allow,  however,  somewhat  less,  on  account  of  the  additional  increase 
by  settlement. 

From  every  part  of  Michigan  the  account  is  of  a  good  crop  for  1844. 
Last  year  it  fell  off,  but  for  this  there  has  been  a  great  increase.  In  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  State,  it  was  probably  not  equal  to  that  of  some  others. 
Thus  it  is  said:  "  The  corn  crop  was  generally  fine,  but  the  aggregate 
amount  was  about  the  same  with  last  year — because  less  was  planted,  owing 
to  the  season  for  planting  being  exceedingly  wet."  In  the  northeastern  and 
•western  sections,  embracing  the  remaining  cultivated  portions,  we  are  told 
that  it  was  "  unusually  good,  and  will  yield  more  than  an  average  crop." 
And  again :  "A  good  crop — 30  per  cent,  better  than  that  of  last  year." 

We  shall  not  probably  be  far  from  the  truth,  if,  in  consideration  of  the 
advancing  settlements,  and  the  increased  amount  of  land  cultivated,  to- 
gether with  the  season,  we  allow  an  increase  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  over  the 
crop  of  1843. 

The  corn  crops  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  also  suffered  from  rain  in  the 
early  season,  and  were  not  average  crops.  Thus,  in  July,  it  is  said— after 
allowing  for  the  wet  season,  lasting  for  three  months  :  u  The  corn,  at  best, 
cannot  be  more  than  half  a  crop."  Again,  at  Salem,  Iowa,  June  30 :  ■  "  The 
corn  is  very  small  Some  farmers  here  have  ploughed  it  up,  when  it  had 
been  replanted  two  or  three  times,  and  been  as  often  drowned  out  by  the 
great  rains."  This  loss  will,  in  some  measure,  be  balanced  by  the  increased 
land  brought  under  cultivation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  considerable  diversity  in  the  corn 
crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1844.  The  general  estimate  is  thus 
summed  up  in  a  paper  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which,  perhaps,  in  the 
Biain,  is  too  favorable  :  "  The  corn  crop  in  this  State,  as  well  as  in  the  middle 
States,  and  also  throughout  New  England,  is  promising,  and  it  looks  well  at 
the  West ;  but  the  continued  rains  before  alluded  to  are  said,  in  many  sec- 
tions, to  have  done  this  crop  an  irreparable  injury.  The  thousands,  or  rather 
Jnillions  of  acres  planted  with  corn  on  the  fertile  bottoms  of  the  Wabash, 
the  Illinois,  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  and  Mississippi  rivers,  were 
overflowed  in  June  for  such  a  length  of  time,  that  this  great  western  crop 
must  thereby  be  diminished.  But  the  eastern,  southern,  and  middle  States 
•will  repair  this  deficiency,  so  to  make  a  full  average  crop." 

The  whole  amount,  according  to  the  tabular  estimate,  was  421,953,000 
jbushels. 

The  importance  of  the  corn  crop  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  is  so  universally 
cultivated  and  so  great  a  favorite,  has  induced  us  to  subjoin  some  sugges- 
tions gathered  from  different  agricultural  papers  respecting  the  method  of 
planting,  tillage,  &c.3  which  may  be  found  in  Appendix  No,  5,    In  the 
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same  appendix  also  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  Middlesex  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  Connecticut,  on  a  crop  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Wadsworth,  of 
Durham,  in  that  county  and  State,  on  a  crop  which  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  151  bushels  and  18  quarts  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Samples  of  this 
corn  will  be  soon  distributed  from  the  Patent  Office.  It  shows  what  may 
be  done  by  selecting  seed,  and  properly  cultivating  it.  In  a  letter  of  Ver- 
dine  Ellsworth,  of  the  same  State,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  a  crop 
of  1,000  bushels  of  fine  corn  on  S  acres,  or  125  bushels  to  the  acre — speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  received.  The  mode  of  tillage  is  also  described 
in  detail.  (See  Appendix  5,  as  before.)  Another  of  these  papers  is  from, 
the  report  made  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  which  may 
be  applicable  to  the  culture  of  this  crop  in  the  south.  We  derive  from  this 
paper  the  following  facts  relating  to  the  consumption  of  corn  in  that  State: 
"  In  the  years  1838  and  1839  about  500,000  bushels  of  corn  were  imported  ; 
from  October,  1841,  to  October,  1S42,  360,000  bushels ;  and  from  October, 
1842,  to  October,  1843,  260,000  bushels."  This  is  said  to  show  an  increase 
of  the  crop  of  100,000  bushels.  But  this  mode  of  estimate  is  calculated 
to  give  the  impression  that  such  was  the  only  increase  ;  which  would  mis- 
lead, for  the  data  are  not  sufficient  on  which  to  rest  the  conclusion.  The 
increase,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show  in  the  report  for  1843,  was  larger. 

In  the  late  geological  survey  of  New  Hampshire,  by  Dr.  Jackson,  we  find 
some  interesting  remarks  respecting  the  elements  of  the  different  kinds  of 
corn,  and  their  comparative  nutritiousness,  accompanied  with  illustrative 
plates.  These,  with  the  useful  deductions  from  the  same,  which  he  suggests, 
may  be  found  extracted  from  his  volume,  in  Appendix  No.  6. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  the  use  of  cornstalks  as  fod- 
der for  cattle,  &c.  Some  remarks  and  extracts  from  agricultural  journals 
on  this  subject  ma]7-  likewise  be  found  in  the  appendix. — (See  No.  7.) 

As  the  corn  crop  has  suffered  so  much  by  the  drought  during  the  last 
season  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  may  be  useful  to  remark  here,  that 
it  appears,  by  an  experiment  mentioned  in  some  of  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals, that  "  corn  planted  last  spring  in  very  dry,  sandy  soils,  and  when  suf- 
fering from  drought,  on  being  served  with  a  pint  of  ashes  to  a  hill,  revived 
and  did  well." 

The  subject  of  cornstalk  sugar,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  corn  crop, 
may  be  more  appropriately  considered  under  the  head  of  sugar. 

Some  remarks  were  made  in  a  former  report  on  the  subject  of  broom  corn. 
It  is  now  stated  that  this  seed  is  excellent  to  fatten  sheep,  and  that  they  are 
fond  of  it,  and  will  fatten  better  on  it  than  on  Indian  corn.  Broom  corn 
is  thought,  by  one  who  has  thus  used  it,  to  be  more  valuable  for  sheep  than 
oats,  or  any  grain,  pound  for  pound. 

It  is  said  that  "  large  quantities  of  the  brush  of  broom  corn,  raised  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  have  been  shipped  to  England  within 
three  months  past,  together  with  broom  handles,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing of  brooms.  By  managing  in  this  way,  we  understand  that  brooms 
can  be  afforded  cheaper  in  Great  Britain  than  if  made  here  and  exported." 

Saltpetre  is  often  used  as  a  preparation  for  the  seed.  Some  caution  is 
necessary  in  its  application,  as  appears  by  a  trial  mentioned  in  an  agricul- 
tural paper,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  where  too  much  saltpetre  was  used, 
the  kernels  were  reddish  and  decayed.  The  proper  proportion  may  be  as- 
certained by  experiments,  though  something  must  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  circumstances  of  the  season. 
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POTATOES. 

When,  the  last  year,  (1843,)  the  potato  crop  was  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  to  have  suffered  from  a  new  disease,  it  was  hoped  that  it  might 
prove  temporary,  and  that  during  another  year  it  would  be  seen  that  the  loss 
was  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  season,  which  would  not  operate  again ; 
but,  from  the  reports  for  the  year  1844,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  worst  is  not  yet 
experienced.  The  crop,  in  other  respects  promising,  seems  to  be  much  cut 
oifby  the  evil  before  mentioned;  and,  what  is  still  more  disastrous,  it  appears 
to  be  extending  into  districts  which  have  before  been  free  from  it.  This 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  notices  which  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
respecting  it.  Though  an  important  crop  for  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  country,  yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  does  not  seem  to  engage 
the  notice  of  the  agricultural  journals  while  in  the  earlier  progress  of  its 
growth. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Maine  appear  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes ;  and  it  has  here,  happily,  in  a  great  degree  es- 
caped the  destruction  which  has  caused  such  injury  in  the  other  New 
England  States. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  notices  which  we  find  of  the  potato  crop,  we  are 
informed  that  it  " appears  well,"  and  "promises  to 'be  an  abundant  crop." 
Such  was  the  result.  In  the  southeast  section  of  the  State,  it  is  said  that 
"  more  was  planted  than  in  any  previous  year,"  and  there  was  "  a  good  crop, 
and  but  few  have  rotted  ;  the  quality  is  good ;"  and  in  quantity  it  was  at 
least  "  10  per  cent,  above  the  previous  year."  In  the  central  section,  and 
running  up  to  the  north,  also,  there  was  "an  increase  @f  10  per  cent."  In 
some  places  they  rotted  in  the  ground,  and  this  was  then  attributed  to  the 
*  hot  and  dry  weather."  Again,  from  one  who  is  well  fitted  to  form  a  fair 
estimate,  we  have  the  following  information  :  "  Large  quantities  were  plant- 
ed, and  the  cool  weather  was  very  favorable  for  their  growth  ;  and  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  crop  are  extra.  Some  complaint  has  been  made  on 
the  seaboard,  and  some  parts  of  the  interior,  of  the  wet ;  and  some  farmers 
have  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  their  crop ;  and  yet  the  average  throughout 
the  whole  territory  is  more  than  in  former  years,  owing  to  the  increased 
attention  paid  to  the  crop."  It  would  seem  probable  that  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  advance  on  the  crop  of  1843  may  be  allowed. 

As  early  as  May,  the  prospect  for  the  potato  crop  in  New  Hampshire  is 
said,  in  some  of  the  agricultural  journals,  '-not  to  be  flattering;1'  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  the  disease  prevailed  here,  greatly  to  the  diminution  of 
the  amount  gathered.  One  of  our  informants  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State 
says  :  "  We  think  potatoes  fall  short  about  30  per  cent."  Another,  more  to 
the  east,  says  that  "though  there  was  a  full  crop,  yet  there  was  a  loss  of  10 
per  cent,  by  the  rot  or  dfsease ;"  and  y.et  another  good  judge  in  these  mat- 
ters says,  "  suffering  more  rot — one-fourth  less."  In  the  central  western 
part  of  the  State,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  "  the  potatoes  were  early  struck 
with  rust,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  crop  has  rotted."  Lower  down,  to- 
wards the  southern"  boundary  also,  the  report  is,  "  Greatly  injured  by  the 
rot:  all  of  one-third  of  the  crop  was  destroyed.  They  suffered  most  on 
manured  lands  ;  on  lands  not  manured,  they  escaped  the  disease  entirely." 
In  the  central  section,  towards  the  eastern  border,  it  is  said  :  "  This  crop, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  rot,  would  have  been  25  per  cent,  better  than  in 
1843  ;  but  1  should  think  about  10  per  cent,  will  be  lost  by  the  rot,  as  several 
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farmers  have  informed  me  that  they  have  continued  to  rot  ever  since  har- 
vested. 

In  the  whole  State,  the  average  decrease  was,  we  think,  full  25  per  cent, 
from  the  crop  of  1843,  which  was  itself  less  than  an  average  one. 

Vermont  likewise  possesses  a  line  soil  and  cli  mate  for  potatoes,  and  the  crops 
there  are  usually  rich  and  abundant.  But  the  crop  of  1844  suffered  from 
the  general  evil.  The  decrease  is  differently  estimated  from  10  to  30  per 
cent.,  or  still  higher.  One  person  says  the  loss  was  one  third  of  the  crop. 
We  may  fix  it  at  25  per  cent.  In  an  agricultural  journal,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

11  So  readily  may  potatoes  be  produced  by  the  mellow  rich  soil  of  the 
northern  counties  of  Vermont,  that  the  price  of  12^  and  IS  cents  a  bushel, 
delivered  at  the  starch  mill,  makes  that  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops. 
In  many  towns  starch  mills  have  been  in  operation,  and  it  has  become 
quite  common  for  an  ordinary  farmer  to  raise  his  one,  two,  and  three  thou- 
sand bushels  of  potatoes  in  a  season.  In  the  entire  Green  Mountain  region, 
from  Berkshire  on  the  south,  to  the  Canada  line  on  the  north,  there  has  been 
such  a  failure  in  the  crop  of  potatoes  that  it  is  said  there  will  be  none  left 
the  present  year  for  the  manufacture  of  starch."  The  potato  crop  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  northern  section  of  the  State,  running  towards  the  east. 
is  described  as  being  "full  an  average  crop,  not  affected  by  rottenness  or 
any  new  disease."  Nearer  to  the  ocean,  however,  in  the  same  direction,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  "  15  per  cent,  short  of  the  usual  crop,  as  they  were 
diseased.'' 

In  the  central  sections,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  Cl  25  per  cent,  less  than 
in  1843."  And  in  a  public  journal  we  find  the  following:  "We  passed 
through  western  Massachusetts  (Hampden,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties) a  few  days  since,  and  found  the  potatoes  almost  everywhere  suffering 
from  a  modification  of  the  same  disease.  The  tops  died  prematurely  be- 
fore they  had  gained  their  maturity.  We  did  not  learn  that  the  potatoes 
anywhere  had  commenced  rotting.  Some  that  we  saw  dug  in  Hampshire 
county  were  sound  and  good.  The  latest  planted  suffered  the  most."  Again, 
under  date  from  West  field,  near  the  Connecticut  river,  it  is  said,  (Novem- 
ber 21  :)  "  The  potato  crop  throughout  this  region  has  suffered  severely 
from  some  cause  not  yet  fully  ascertained."  Similar  remarks  occur  in  the 
region  of  Greenfield,  Barre,  and  Pittsfield.  The  whole  crop  must,  without 
doubt,  have  fallen  off  at  least  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

In  Rhode  Island,  there  were  parts  of  the  State  where  the  crop  was  very 
good,  and  little  loss  was  experienced  from  the  rot.  This  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  western  section  of  the  State.  But  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion, the  crop  is  estimated  at  "20  per  cent,  less  than  in  1843:"  and  the 
cause  assigned  is  the  early  drought.  Taking  the  whole  State  through,  it 
seems  fair  to  allow  a  decrease  of  about  10  per  cent. 

The  potato  crop  of  Connecticut  fell  off  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Indeed, 
some  estimates  in  particular  sections  of  the  State  place  the  loss  still  higher. 
Thus,  of  the  ceniral  part,  bordering  on  the  Connecticut  river,  it  is  said, 
"potatoes  suffered  much  from  drought  and  hot  weather,  and  the  rot  in- 
jured them  very  materially ;  not  more  than  half  a  crop."  In  the  south- 
western section,  also,  it  is  stated  that  "potatoes  come  short;  a  blight  on 
them  will  decrease  the  crop  one-half:  but  still  there  will  not  be  a  scarcity." 

The  early  notices  of  this  crop  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  somewhat 
diverse.     In  July,  ia  western  New  York,  we  are  informed  that  "  the  pota- 
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toes  on  dry  land  look  well ;  on  wet,  will  not  produce  much/'  Again  :  J!  On 
wet  land,  will  not  produce  as  much  as  usual,  but  there  will  be  an  average 
crop."  In  the  central  part  of  the  State,  also,  in  July,  it  is  said  "potatoes 
promise  well."  Again,  July  11 :  :;  Potatoes  look  well,  but  farmers  say  they 
need  rain  very  much."  July  21,  an  agricultural  paper  in  this  section  of 
the  State  says :  "  The  season  has  been  favorable  to  this  valuable  crop  ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  will  be  an  abundant  yield.  Young 
potatoes  appeared  in  our  market,  some  ten  days  since,  of  good  size  and  fair 
quality." 

la  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  early  in  September,  it  is  stated :  "  The 
early  plantings  have  turned  out  well,  but  the  late  crops  are  in  danger  of 
being  injured  by  the  worm.     Some  of  the  vines  are  prematurely  dead." 

From  Buffalo,  under  date  of  September,  we  have  the  following  intelli- 
gence : 

"Potatoes  yield  well,  but  the  rot  has  attacked  them  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  hardly  a  town  in  this  section  from  which  I  have  not 
heard  ;  and  in  all,  this  dreaded  disease  has  made  its  appearance.  How 
much  it  will  lessen  its  product,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  In  one  instance,  a  farmer 
told  me  one  half  of  each  hill  was  affected  so  much  as  to  be  a  total  loss." 

So,  in  the  middle  of  September,  the  south  towns  of  Erie  county  are  said 
to  have  suffered  great  loss,  in  this  crop,  and  id  Genesee  and  Wyoming  coun- 
ties not  inconsiderable.  In  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  under  date  of  August  31. 
the  black  rot  is  said  to  have  injured  the  potatoes. 

Other  informants  furnish  the  same  account  of  the  injury  sustained  in 
this  State.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  evil  pervaded  the  whole  State. 
Thus,  in  the  northeast,  on  lake  Champlain,  we  are  told  "  the  potato  crop 
was  much  injured  by  rotting  in  the  ground ;  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as 
the  stopping  of  the  growth,  the  crop  diminished  one-halt,"  At  the  north, 
it  is  said  u  a  fair  crop  in  quantity,  but  injured  by  the  rot."  In  the  vicinity 
of  Oswego  and  Madison  counties,  "  50  per  cent,  decrease  on  the  crop  of 
1843."  In  Onondaga  county,  "  the  crop  is  almost  a  failure,  and  will  not 
exceed  a  quarter  of  a  crop  ;  they  commenced  rotting  in  the  hill  before  the 
full-grown  tops  decayed."  In  Tompkins  and  Chemung  counties,  "  quite 
short — injured  by  disease."  In  Yates  county,  it  is  said  that  "there  were 
more  raised  this  year  than  last,  but  iarge#  quantities  have  rotted."  In 
Seneca  and  Wayne,  "  the  potato  crop  was  small  ;  it  was  injured  by  the 
drought  in  August  and  September.  Potatoes  that  were  planted  early  in 
the  season  were  not  as  much  affected  with  the  rot  as  those  that  were  planted 
late."    - 

From  Steuben  and  Allegheny,  the  report  which  reaches  us  is — vy  half  of  a 
crop,  compared  with  1843,  owing  to  disease."  In  some  other  sections,  (as 
in  Genesee  and  Wyoming.)  it  is  said  the  crop  was  ef  much  injured  by  dis- 
ease, but  the  quantity  saved  was  as  large  as  in  1843." 

In  Niagara  county,  <(  potatoes  have  been  only  a  medium  yield  or  quality, 
although  the  disease  or  decay  by  rotting  has  not  exceeded  from  2  to  6  per 
cent.  The  crop  in  IS43  was  light,  on  account  of  the  very  dry  season 
which  came  on  the  last  of  May.  The  increase  this  year  is  probably  from  5 
to  10  per  cent." 

In  Cattaraugus,  where  it  is  a  favorite  crop,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  "  a  good 
crop ;  here  and  there  some  injury  from  the  rot,  but  not  extensive." 

In  the  counties  of  Cayuga  and  Cortland,  it  is  said  "  injured  by  rot — crop 
hardly  middling."    An  agricultural  journal  in  October  says,  "  In  our  last  we 
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observed  that  the  potato  crop  bade  fair  to  be  a  heavy  one.  Since  then,  we 
have  heard  great  complaints  of  their  failure  ;  and  the  present  impression  is, 
that  not  more  than  half  a  crop  can  be  relied  on." 

In  Oneida  county,  it  is  stated  "the  potato  crop  is  nearly  destroyed  by 
rust."  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  the  crop  is  stated  to  have  suf- 
fered from  M  50  to  76  per  cent,  decrease,  because  of  the  rot."  In  Otsego 
county,  "  a  bad  and  small  crop,  much  affected  with  rot."  And  in  Schoharie 
county,  an  informant  says,  "The  potato  crop  is  small ;  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors have  lost  their  entire  crop;  and  I  should  think  one-half  of  the  pota- 
toes of  the  county  are  diseased.  The  largest  potatoes  are  generally  rotten. 
All  the  potatoes  dug  while  the  vines  were  green  below  the  ground,  were 
sound  ;  where  the  vines  were  dry  and  wilted,  the  potatoes  were  found 
more  or  less  diseased."  In  Rensselaer  county,  it  was  ;c  a  very  short  crop, 
being  injured  by  the  disease."  In  Columbia  county  and  vicinity,  about 
•p."  In  Ulster  and  Delaware,  "  not  more  than  half 
the  rot."  In  Dutchess  and  Putnam,  "  not  a  crop."  In 
Westchester  and  Rockland,  ':  an  entire  failure."  "  In  some  farms  the  crop 
has  so  rotted  in  the  ground,  that  scarcely  any  portion  of  them  will  be  worth 
digging  ;  and  in  nearly  all  the  fields  the,  injury  has  taken  place  to  more  or 
less  extent."  Similar  information  is  given  respecting  the  crop  on  parts  of 
Long  island,  near  New  York,  where  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  "general 
failure."  In  Orange  county,  under  date  of  September  21st,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  drought,  "  the  potatoes  in  this  section  are  rotting  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  destroy  nearly  the  whole  crop."  Again  :  one  who  is 
well  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  writes,  "  This  year,  in  many  parts 
of  the  county,  the  crop  is  a  total  failure." 

An  agricultural  journal  published  in  this  State,  speaking  of  the  general 
crop,  remarks  :  ';  This  crop  has  suffered  much  in  many  districts,  from  the 
epidemic  which  seems  to  be  overspreading  this  country  as  well  as  the  old 
world."  "  Considerable  attention  is  justly  excited  from  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease."  "  Where  it  has  not  been  affected  by  disease,  the  crop  of  the 
past  season  has  generally  been  a  good  one."  To  show  how  greatly  this  dis- 
ease has  affected  this  crop,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  been  stated  in 
the  papers  that  the  Shakers  of  New  Lebanon,  who  were  under  contract  to 
deliver  15.000  bushels,  have  been  obliged  to  publish  that  they  could  furnish 
none.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  we  are  fuily  warranted  in  placing  the  de- 
crease on  this  crop  as  high  as  one-third  :  and  probably,  were  we  to  reckon 
those  lost  since  they  were  gathered,  wre  might  put  it  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

The  rot  prevailed  in  New  Jersey  to  some  extent,  but  »ot  so  much  in  some 
sections  as  it  did  last  year  ;  probably  the  deficiency  may  not  have  exceeded 
15  per  cent.  In  the  central  section  of  the  State,  and  bordering  on  the  Del- 
aware river,  it  is  said  to  have  been  "10  per  cent,  less,  owing  to  the  drought;" 
and  in  yet  another  portion,  "20  per  cent,  less." 

The  crop  in  Pennsylvania,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
greatly  affected  throughout  the  whole  State  by  the  rot,  yet  suffered  severely 
from  this  disease,  and  also  from  the  drought.  In  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia, it  is  stated  to  have  been  uncommonly  good.  In  Chester  county,  it 
suffered  much  from  drought,  so  that  it  is  thought  to  be  "not  more  than 
half  a  crop."  In  the  rich  county  of  Lancaster,  also,  it  is  said  "there  was 
a  failure  of  one-half  of  the  usual  quantity,  owing  to  the  drought  which  pre- 
vailed." In  Columbia  and  Luzerne  counties,  there  was  "a  "partial  failure, 
on  account  of  the  rot."    In  the  central  counties,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
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Susquehanna,  the  account  is  more  favorable;  and  we  are  told  that  the  in- 
crease was  "  20  per  cent,  over  the  last  crop  ;  there  was  but  little  rot,  while 
last  year  there  was  a  great  deal."  Somewhat  lower  down,  embracing  Dauphin 
and  Schuylkill  counties,  the  crop  is  stated  to  have  been  "one-third  short;" 
the  cause  having  been  principally  the  prevalence  of  the  rot.  Towards  the 
southwest,  also,  from  the  centre,  the  potato  crop  was  "  below  an  average." 
The  crop,  too,  in  Beaver  and  Washington  counties  suffered  from  the  rot,  so 
that  it  is  pronounced  to  have  been  "  less  than  an  average."  In  the  counties 
of  Armstrong  and  Clearfield,  the  crop  of  potatoes,  as  appears  from  assessment 
returns,  amounted  to  about  280.670  bushels  for  the  first,  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  suitable  crop.  In  the  latter,  nearly  the  whole  crop  was  de- 
stroyed ;  and  yet  further  to  the  north,  and  towards  the  northwest,  the  crop 
is  said  to  have  "increased  one-third." 

From  the  best  information,  therefore,  we  can  obtain  respecting  this  crop 
in  Pennsylvania,  it  fell  off  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  from  that  of  1843. 

In  Maryland  the  drought  seems  to  have  exercised  a  great  influence  in 
lessening  the  crop  ;  so  that  by  some  it  is  pronounced  to  have  been  a  total 
failure,  and  by  others  "  a  very  indifferent  crop,  two-thirds  short"  of  that 
of  1843.  We  have  estimated  it  at  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  decrease.  The 
greater  part  of  the  potatoes  raised,  however,  are  the  sweet  potatoes. 

Great  complaint  is  heard  from  Virginia,  likewise,  respecting  the  effect  of 
the  hot  weather  on  the  potato  crop  there.  In  the  central  counties,  east, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Potomac,  it  is  said  "  the  crop  in  some  neighborhoods 
was  much  affected  by  drought,  but  in  others  there  was  an  average  crop." 
In  the  southern  counties,  bordering  centrally  on  North  Carolina,  it  is  said 
that  "  both  the  Irish  and  the  sweet  potato  were  diminished  50  per  cent,  be- 
cause of  the  dry  summer."  Further  back,  likewise,  towards  the  interior, 
the  crop  is  thought  to  have  been  "  not  more  than  one  half  a  crop,"  on  ac- 
count of  <c  the  drought."  In  some  other  sections  it  was  an  average  crop,  as, 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Kanawha,  it  is  said  not  to 
have  been  as  good  as  in  1843.  The  whole  average  decrease  was  probably 
from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  potatoes  raised  in  North  Carolina,  and  others  of  the  southern  States, 
are  mostly  of  the  sweet  kind :  and  hence  the  crop  suffered  less  from  the 
drought  which  prevailed  there.  The  accounts  given  are  "  average,"  "  good," 
"very  good."  In  the  southern  section,  however,  bordering  on  Georgia,  it 
is  said  to  have  fallen  off  one-half. 

In  South  Carolina,  in  the  region  of  Spartansburg,  York,  &c,  the  crop 
was  very  considerably  lessened,  and  is  pronounced  by  some  to  have  been 
"not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  crop  of  1S43;"  while  in  Pickens  and 
Greenville,  <fcc,  it  was  "about  the  same"  as  in  the  former  year.  The 
Georgetown  (S.  C.)  ikivocate  in-  September  says:  "latter  potatoes  in  this 
region  will  be  a  complete  failure."  It  would  seem  probable  that  there  may 
have  been  an  average  decrease  in  this  crop  of  about  from  10  to  15  per 
cent.  In  the  central  western  section  of  Georgia,  potatoes  w ere  a  good  crop  : 
still  further  north,  it  is  said  to  have  been  20  per  cent,  short  of  the  crop  of  the 
former  year,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  wet  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, and  the  drought  in  March,  April,  July,  and  August.  Similar  state- 
ments also  are  made  with  respect  to  other  sections  of  this  State. 

The  potato  crop  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  is  said  to  have 
been  "very  good,"  "a full  average;"  which  will  probably  vary  but  little  from 
10  per  cent,  on  the  former  year,  except  in  Mississippi,  which  last  year  fell  off  • 
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very  considerably;  in  view  of  which,  the  better  crop  of  this  year  (1844) 
would  seem  to  require  a  Larger  addition  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

In  the  eastern  section  of  Tennessee,  towards  the  central,  in  a  number 
of  counties  the  report  as  to  the  potato  crop  is  said  to  have  been  "20  per 
cent,  less"  than  in  the  year  before.  In  the  western  section,  also,  near  the 
central  counties,  it  is  stated  that  the  decrease  was  equal  to  "one  quarter"  of 
the  crop,  in  consequence  of  dry  weather.  The  crop,  on  the  whole,  there- 
fore, seems  to  have  done  better.  In  the  northern  central  portion  of  the 
State,  it  is  said  that  they  were  "  ripe  and  sound,  and  rather  more  in  quantity 
than  last  year;"  and,  again,  "there  is  a  usual  crop,  and  the  yield  abun- 
dant ;"  while  in  the  southern  central  portion,  in  both  kinds,  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  there  was  also  "  a  small  increase."  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the 
average  increase  for  the  whole  Stale  was  about  10  per  cent. 

In  Ohio,  some  sections  of  the  State  exhibit  a  falling  off  of  the  potato  crop, 
which  is  attributed  to  various  causes.  Some  variance  appears  respecting 
the  fact,  whether  the  disease,  which  has  so  lessened  the  amount  produced  or 
saved  in  other  States,  prevailed  in  Ohio.  Two  intelligent  informants  hold 
-diverse  opinions  on  this  point.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  it 
has  partially  made  its  appearance  there  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State.  The 
southern  part  of  the  State  was  entirely  free  from  it.  From  the  information 
received,  we  learn  that  in  the  Miami  valley,  in  the  southwestern  section 
of  the  State,  there  was  "  not  more  than  half  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  these 
were  of  a  poor  quality."  Somewhat  further  to  the  east,  also,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
it  is  said,  too,  there  was  but  "half  a  crop."  In  the  southeast,  embracing 
Perry  and  some  of  the  adjoining  counties,  we  are  told  that  there  was  "  a 
fair  crop."  Somewhat  above  this,  towards  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and 
including  Stark  and  Wayne  counties,  the  crop  was  a  "  good  one."  In  the 
central  counties  of  the  State  (Delaware,  Marion,  and  Richland)  the  crop 
for  1844  "  diminished"  from  that  of  1843  "  10  per  cent."  East  of  these, 
also,  reaching  to  Tuscarawas  county,  the  crop  is  described  as  having  fallen 
M  short  of  an  average,  perhaps  25  per  cent."  In  the  northwest  counties, 
bordering  on  Indiana,  we  are  told,  "  potatoes  have  been  extremely  light — 
say  half  a  crop  ;  and  most  of  them  rotted  since  the  gathering."  Farther  to- 
wards the  east,  and  central  along  the  lake,  there  was,  perhaps,  "  an  average 
crop."  Bordering  on  the  lake,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Elyria,  a  correspond- 
ent writes  of  the  potato  crop  :  "  Not  much  more  than  half  a  crop,  owing  to 
the  continued  rains  the  last  two  weeks  in  August;  they  appear  to  have 
'been  drowned,  so  as  to  stop  their  growth."  He  adds  :  "  There  is,  however, 
no  appearance  of  the  potato  disease,  which  is  doing  such  mischief  in  New 
York  ;  what  we  have,  are  good.  Some  early  fields  were  nearly  out  of  the 
way  of  the  rains,  and  have  full  yields;  but  the  crop  is  probably  not  much 
more  than  half  a  one."  Another  very  intelligent  correspondent,  writing 
from  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Reserve,  as  late  as  December  7th,  1844, 
says :  "  Our  potatoes  in  this  quarter  are  not  diseased.  Kiasman,  in  this 
county,  is  about  35  miles  from  the  lake,  and  is  the  furthest  south  of  any  place 
known  to  me,  where  the  potato  is  defective  in  this  quarter.  The  disease 
was  not  observed  there  until  the  crop  was  gathered  and  housed.  It  has 
since  appeared  to  a  limited  extent.  It  was  very  common  at  Twinsburg, 
in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  16  miles  from  the  lake."  On  a  review  of  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  at  least 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  potato  crop  of  Ohio  for  1844. 

The  potato  crop  of  Indiana  appears  to  have  been  better  than  it  was 
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in  1843.  In  the  southeast,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  it  is  said  to  have  beea 
"  an  average  crop  ;"  in  the  central  counties  of  the  State,  a  ';  tolerable"  one ; 
while  in  a  southwestern  direction  from  this,  towards  the  Wabash,  they  were 
"scarce  :"  the  cause  not  mentioned.  In  the  western  central  counties,  bor- 
dering on  the  Wabash,  the  crop  is  stated  to  have  been  a  -  good  one ;"  -  more 
than  an  average  crop;"  "25  per  cent,  over  L843." 

The  same  was  "the  state  of  the  potato  crop  m  the  northwest  part  of  the 
State,  as  compared  with  the  crop  of  the  previous  year.  Taking,  therefore, 
into  consideration  the  deficiency  of  the  crop  of  1843,  it  appears  probable 
that  there  was  a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  that  year. 

The  accounts  of  this  crop  from  different  parts  of  Illinois  are  quite  diverse* 
In  the  southeastern  section,  on  the  Wabash,  and  back  towards  the  interior, 
we  are  informed  that  it  was  "  a  good  crop."  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
western  central  counties  lying  along  the  Mississippi,  where  the  crop  is 
thought  to  have  been  "  10  per  cent,  more"  than  in  1843.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  State  it  is  said  there  was  "  not  mors 
than  three-fourths  of  a  crop,  it  having  been  injured  by  the  same  cause  as 
the  corn."  In  the  northern  central  counties,  also,  as  Putnam,  Marshall3 
and  others  in  their  vicinity,  it  is  stated  that  u  potatoes  were  injured  by  the 
bad  season,  and  about  half  or  one-third  only  of  a  crop  was  raised  in  the 
State."  Of  the  region  of  Chicago,  a  correspondent,  who  is  a  good  judge  in 
these  matters,  says  there  was  "  a  small  crop,  though  the  quality  was  good.'3 
We  are  inclined  to  believe,  in  view  of  the  destructive  rains  which  have 
been  noticed  in  reference  to  other  crops,  which  flooded  the  bottom  land  in. 
this  State,  that  the  potato  crop  was  materially  injured ;  and  that,  as  com* 
pared  with  the  crop  of  1843,  there  must  have  been  a  failing  off  of  from  15 
to  20  per  cent. 

We  have  but  very  little  information  respecting  the  potato  crop  in  Mis- 
souri. In  some  parts  it  is  stated  to  have  been  an  average  crop.  Along  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  their  branches,  it  must  doubtless  have  been  affect- 
ed by  the  rise  of  the  rivers ;  and  by  the  same  comparison  with  the  effect  of 
the  season  on  other  crops,  we  feel  warranted  in  concluding  that  there  was 
an  equal  deficiency  with  that  of  Illinois.  We  should  be  glad  had  we  better 
data  to  base  our  estimate  on.  The  deficiency  will  probably  overgo,  rather 
than  fall  short  of,  our  calculation. 

The  information  which  we  have  obtained  respecting  the  potato  crop  of 
Michigan,  in  every  section  represents  it  as  better  than  in  1843.  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State  it  is  said  to  be  "  far  superior  to  that  of  last 
year — perhaps  25  per  cent."  North  of  this,  the  report  is  "  a  good  crop  on  dry 
land;  on  wet  land,  poor;  on  the  whole,  about  30  per  cent,  belter  than  last 
year,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  season,  they  were  very  poor."  In  the 
western  part  of  the  State  our  informant  says  that  the  crop  was  "unusually 
good  this  year,  and  will  yield  more  than  an  average  crop."  Probably  the 
average  increase  on  the  crop  of  1844,  over  that  of  1843,  was  fully  equal  to 
from  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  crop  of  potatoes  also  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
was  good,  and  a  considerable  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

In  the  review  of  the  whole  country,  it  will  be  seen  there  has  been  an. 
evident  falling  off;  and  although  the  disease,  or  rot,  is  not  mentioned  in  a 
number  of  States,  yet  the  crop  itself  seems  to  have  greatly  suffered. 

The  whole  crop,  as  given  in  the  tabular  estimate  for  1844,  is  99,493.000 
bushels,  which  is  probably  too  large  rather  than  too  small. 
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The  sweet-potato  crop  is  evidently,  on  the  whole,  better  than  that  of 
the  Irish  potato.  Several  agricultural  papers,  and  oilier  public  journals,  ex- 
press the  opinion,  decidedly,  that  there  is  not  more  than  one-third  or  one-half 
a  crop  in  the  whole  country.  We  believe  this  to  be  too  large  a  deduction, 
and  yet  we  may  have  fallen  short  in  our  estimate  of  the  full  increase.  We 
have  endeavored  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  light  within  our  reach.  The 
experiment  seems  making,  as  to  the  raising  of  the  sweet  potato  further 
north  than  before  ;  and  we  see  it  stated  that  a  successful  trial  has  been 
made  as  far  north  as  Oneida  county,  New  York.  This  must  have  probably 
been  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  season  ;  nor  could  the  potatoes  have 
been  of  equal  richness  to  those  raised  in  more  southern  latitudes. 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  agricultural  journals,  on 
the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  hilling  potatoes.  Both 
have  their  advocates  ;  but  the  result  of  experiments  is  apparently  in  favor 
of  not  hilling.  Thus  it  is  said  that  two  unbilled  rows  gave  5  pecks,  while 
two  which  were  hilled  gave  only  4  pecks. 

With  this,  also,  is  somewhat  connected  the  question  whether  or  not  ma- 
nuring of  the  potato  should  be  in  the  hill.  A  writer  in  an  agricultural 
paper  of  high  repute  holds  the  following  positions  on  this  subject :  1st.  "  It 
has  been  proved,  by  trial,  that  the  first  crop  is  invariably  smaller  when 
land  is  manured  in  the  hill ;  and  if  the  fruit  is  poorer,  I  suppose  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  succeeding  ones  will  be."  He  refers  to  a  trial 
both  with  corn  and  potatoes,  in  each  of  which  the  position  he  maintains 
"was  borne  out ;  for  he  says  there  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  great  a 
crop  on  the  part  manured  in  the  hill  as  in  the  others.  2d.  "Potatoes  ma- 
nured in  the  hill,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  eaten  badly  by  the  worms." 
3d.  "When  manure  is  put  in  the  hill,  the  potatoes  grow  too  rank  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  ;  too  much  of  the  essential  part  of  the  manure  is 
expended  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  tops."  4th.  "  Corn  and  potatoes, 
as  well  as  everything  else,  when  the  manure  is  spread  on,  will  endure  the 
drought  much  better  than  if  manured  the  other  way ;"  "the  seed  being 
planted  on  the  manure,  the  roots  grow  too  near  the  top  of  the  ground  ;  and 
by  hoeing  the  hill  being  increased,  the  rain  runs  off  as  from  a  stack  of  hay, 
watering  between  the  hills,  and  leaving  the  hills  dry."  The  use  of  gypsum 
as  manure  for  potatoes,  is  said  to  have  been  well  tested  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, where  the  gypsumed  rows  produced  a  much  finer  crop  than  as  many 
others  not  so  prepared.  The  sets  were  dipped  in  powdered  gypsum 
and  planted  in  trenches,  a  little  more  gypsum  sprinkled  on  them,  then  filled 
up,  and  a  small  quantity  more  sprinkled  on. 

We  find  in  an  agricultural  paper  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  for  the  potato  crop,  taken  from  a  foreign  journal,  which  we 
have  transcribed  into  our  appendix,  (see  No.  8,)  as  useful  at  the  present 
lime,  thougli  not  immediately  occasioned  by  the  disease.  In  the  same  ap- 
pendix, we  have  also  added  an  extract  from  some  editorial  remarks  in  the 
New  England  Farmer  on  the  same  subject ;  and  likewise  some  selections 
.from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.  From  the  Farmers'  Monthly 
Yisiter  we  have  also  borrowed  an  article,  from  the  London  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  with  the  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  Visiter  upon  it,  which  may 
likewise  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  8. 

The  value  of  the  potato  crop  in  our  country  seems  likely  to  be  enhanced 
by  the  recent  application  of  this  plant  to  the  making  of  sugar,  by  the  con- 
version of  its  starch  first  into  sirup,  and  then  into  sugar,    Under  the 
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appropriate  head  of  sugar,  further  on,  will  be  found  a  more  extended- 
notice  of  this  subject. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  potato  is  thus  given  :  100  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes are  equal,  for  nutriment,  to — 

Meat,  without  bone  -  -  -       25  pounds. 

Beans     - 

Wheaten  bread 

Parsnips  and  carrots 

Turnips 

Cabbage 

The  experiments  of  Berry  &  Herring  establish  the  fact  that  3  pounds  of 
potatoes  are  equal,  for  nourishment,  to  12  ounces  of  bread  and  5  ounces  of 
meat. 

It  will  be  remembered,  in  the  last  year's  report  mention  was  made  of  a 
new  disease  prevalent  in  sections  of  our  country,  by  which  the  potato 
crop  was  greatly  injured.  It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  notices  of  the  crop 
for  1844,  already  given,  that  the  potato  rot  or  disease  (as  it  is  called)  has 
extended  and  prevailed  far  more  than  in  the  year  previous.  So  great  has 
been  the  evil,  that  it  excites  serious  apprehensions,  unless  something  may 
he  found  to  prove  an  effectual  remedy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  will  be  the  case,  as  some  very  able  men 
(both  of  those  who  are  scientific  and  practical  farmers)  are  engaged  in 
the  discussion  and  investigation  of  the  cause  and  remedy.  Premiums,  too, 
are  offered,  which  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  salutary  impulse  to  efforts  for 
success.  The  country  could  well  afford  to  pay  a  handsome  sum  to  any- 
one who  could  devise  the  way  to  insure  the  agriculturists  of  our  land  from 
the  destructive  progress  of  this  threatening  calamity. 

The  first  thing  in  the  present  stage  of  the  evil  is  the  collection  of  facts  re- 
lating to  it.  Without  particular  reference  to  any  one  of  the  numerous 
theories  which  have  been  propounded,  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  gather 
and  collate  all  the  facts  which  are  within  our  reach,  that  we  might  present, 
if  possible,  a  condensed  view  of  the  whole  case,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that 
thus  we  should  be  able  to  aid  others  in  their  investigations.  It  is  probable 
another  year  (perhaps  several  years)  must  elapse  before  all  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  forming  an  accurate  conclusion  will  have  been  observed 
in  the  recording  of  the  facts  in  reference  to  its  commencement,  progress^ 
and  the  development  of  the  cause.  We  shall  here  put  down  merely  re- 
sults of  the  comparison  we  have  instituted,  throwing  the  collated  papers 
together  into  an  appendix,  that  they  may  be  at  hand  for  any  one  who  may 
wish  to  avail  himself  of  them.  For  these,  we  are  indebted  largely,  as  will 
be  seen,  to  the  agricultural  papers  and  public  journals;  and  if  there  should 
be  some  repetition,  yet  it  is  believed  it  is  no  more  than  was  necessary  for  al- 
lowing each  writer  to  express  his  own  views  on  the  important  subject  under 
consideration.  The  whole  collection,  placed  with  scarcely  any  designed 
order  of  arrangement,  may  be  found  on  consulting  Appendix  No.  9. 

Our  remarks  on  this  subject,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  embody  in  a  number  of  distinct  heads.  We  may  not  always  be  able  t& 
avoid  their  running  into  each  other,  as,  though  they  are  indeed  distinct,  they 
arc  likewise,  in  some  instances,  very  closely  allied. 

1.  Extent  of  country  embraced  in  the  evil. — It  seems  well,  at  the  outset, 
to  try  to  fix  some  limits  to  the  range  which  has  thus  far  been  gained  by  thif 
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disease,  or  plague,  as  it  is  termed.  We  are  not  fully  satisfied  on  this  point, 
as  it  is  possible  that  the  rotting  of  potatoes  from  other  causes  may,  in  some 
cases,  have  been  attributed  to  this  particular  one.  But,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  trace  out  its  boundary,  it  has  not,  in  any  instance  in  this  country, extended 
more  than  a  little  beyond  the  45th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  nor  farther 
south  than  the  37th— if,  indeed,  it  has  gone  so  far.  We  have  not  observed 
any  notices  of  it  higher  up  than  Piscataquis  county,  in  Maine;  along  on 
through  the  central  regions  of  New  Hampshire,  the  line  of  the  lakes  in  New- 
York  and  Ohio,  as  far  west  as  Cleveland.  It  does  not  seem  then  to  have 
gone  lower  than  a  line  drawn  diagonally  across  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
Trumbull  county,  in  Ohio,  and  so  passing  through  a  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  reaching,  in  some  parts,  down  into  this  District  of  Columbia,  and  per- 
haps portions  of  Virginia.  We  have  not  seen  it  mentioned  as  being  discov- 
ered in  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  Michigan  ;  though  Dr.  Jackson,  in  one  of  his 
communications,  which  will  be  found  with  others,  seems  to  imply  that  some 
complaints  may  have  been  made  in  these  States,  and  even  west  as  far  as 
Wisconsin.  There  seems  to  be  none  of  it  in  Canada.  Its  direction,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  has  rather  been  from  east  to  west,  following,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  progress  of  insects,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  another  part 
of  this  report. 

2.  As  to  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  this  country,  we  find  not  less 
difficulty.  The  evil  may  have  been  partially  known,  but  not  have  attracted 
much  notice.  The  first  distinct  recognition  in  the  public  journals,  so  as  to 
excite  attention,  was  during  the  year  1843.  It  is  said  now,  by  one  and  an- 
other individual,  (as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  papers  in  the  appen- 
dix,) to  have  been  noticed,  here  and  there,  years  ago.  Yery  possibly,  how- 
ever, they  may  have  mistaken  something  resembling  it  in  its  appearance  as- 
well  as  general  results.  It  is  likewise  stated  in  a  public  journal,  that  the 
fanners  of  Nova  Scotia  have  known  it  for  years.  We  cannot  decide  on 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  nor  whether  or  not  it  in  all  respects  corresponds 
to  certain  evils  affecting  the  potato  crop  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, which  it  has  been  supposed  entirely  to  resemble.  As  far  as  regards 
our  own  country,  it  seems  to  be  comparatively  (certainly  it  is  so  considered) 
as  alarming  an  evil.  The  point  of  its  original  appearance  is  of  some  im- 
portance in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  how  far  it  may  have  been  affected  by 
meteorological  phenomena,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  peculiar  to  the 
season  ;  and  thus  merely  temporary,  or  of  a  more  permanent  character. 
Further  inquiry  hereafter  may  elicit  more  ample  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

3.  The  particular  period  of  the  season  in  which  the  evil  is  first  observed 
to  operate,  is  also  another  which  it  might  be  useful  to  determine.  We  have? 
attended  with  some  care  to  the  comparison  of  the  various  accounts  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  and  we  cannot  find  any  notice  which  extends  forward 
further  than  to  the  month  of  August.  In  looking  at  the  papers  of  Inly,  as- 
will  be  seen  of  our  notices  of  the  crops,  we  often  find  the  crop  of  potatoes 
mentioned  as  promising;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  first  in  the 
month  of  August,  we  notice  the  remark  that  the  plant  begins  to  exhibit 
signs  of  injury.  We  have  noticed  scarcely  any  of  these  intimations  earlier 
than  the  latter  half  of  August.  They  seem  to  be  more  frequent,  however, 
in  the  month  of  September.  It  is  quite  probable  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable dirersity  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  climate  and  soil  more  or 
less  adapted  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  plant.     As  far  as  regards  the  evil 
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to  the  potato  while  in  the  ground,  the  whole  time  of  the  development  of  the 
evil  is  limited,  throughout  the  entire  extent  where  it  has  prevailed,  to  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  probably  stili  less.  This  fact  is  useful,  as  it  may  lead  to 
means  of  prevention.  It  is  true  the  cause  maybe  hidden  much  further 
back  :  and  this  must  be  determined  when  the  nature  of  the  evil  itself  is  fully 
understood,  if  it  ever  shall  be, 

4.  On  the  subject  of  the  kinds  of  soils  and  methods  of  cultivation,  in 
which  the  disease  is  more  or  less  prevalent,  we  have  apparent  facts  which 
seem  at  direct  variance  with  each  other.  Some  point  to  the  clayey  soil  as 
that  which  is  least  exposed,  while  they  say  the  sandy  and  dry  soils  are 
more  so.  Thus  Mr.  Wilson,  of  New  Hampshire,  says  : . ."  It  is  a  fact,  that 
on  dry,  warm,  and  highly  manured  land,  the  potato,  the  past  season,  has 
rotted  more  than  on  more  cold,  airy  places,  with  less  dressing.  The  lake 
Winnepiseogee,  in  about  latitude  42  degrees  north,  is  a  body  of  water  of 
about  20  miles  in  length.  To  the  north  of  said  lake  is  a  fine  farming  dis- 
trict, or  belt  of  land,  of  about  15  miles  in  width  •  and  to  the  north  of  which 
rise  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  among  which  are  the  White  hills.  On 
this  tract  the  rot  has  been  more  severe  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
State.  This  tract  is  situated  in  what  is  termed  the  eye  of  the  sun  ;  the  air 
in  August  and  September  being  heated,  and  the  mountains  at  the  north  pre- 
venting the  usual  circulation,  probably  warms  the  soil  more  than  in  airy 
locations,  where  the  circulation  is  not  impeded  by  the  mountains."  Such, 
also,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Perley,  who  tried  both  wet  and  dry  ;  and  both 
were  affected,  but  dry  the  most.  A  writer  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  (sup- 
posed to  be  Professor  Hitchcock,)  on  the  other  hand,  speaking  of  this  subject 
as  it  fell  under  his  own  observation,  says  that  the  potatoes  in  the  wettest 
lands  rotted  worst.  It  has  likewise  been  said  that  it  prevailed  in  Ohio, 
both  on  the  stiff  clay  lands  and  also  on  sandy  lands. 

The  crops  on  new  lands  are  said  to  be  less  injured,  and  that  new  uplands 
give  sound  potatoes.  Another  says  : .  "  I  planted  between  one  and  two  acres 
on  new  land  with  very  little  manure.  The  rot,  so  much  complained  of,  has 
affected  some,  but  not  very  badly." 

Again  :  potatoes  which  were  planted  on  sward  land  in  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, are  said  not  to  be  affected  ;  but,  it  should  likewise  be  added,  that 
plaster  was  used.  Potatoes  manured  in  the  hill  are  supposed  to  have  suf- 
fered more  than  others.  Barn-yard  manure  is  also  said  to  be  more  favorable 
to  the  attacks  than  muck  soil  used  as  a  manure.  Early  planting  is  stated  by 
some  to  be  beneficial  in  respect  to  its  appearance;  by  others,  it  is  denied 
that  there  is  in  this  any  advantage.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  no 
kinds  of  soil  are  absolutely  free,  and  that  the  rot  has  prevailed  in  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances. 

5.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  kinds  of  potatoes.  It  was  supposed, 
for  a  time,  that  the  long  reds,  and  some  of  the  hardier  varieties,  were  not 
touched;  but  it  now  appears  that  they  likewise  have  somewhat  suffered.  In 
the  New  England  Farmer  of  November  27th,  it  is  stated  that  on  the  farm 
of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  his  long  reds  were  badly  affected,  and  he  had 
lost  them  all.  The  evil,  however,  is  stated  to  be  more  severe  with  respect 
to  the  Chenangos,  Mercers,  and  Carters,  and  those  which  have  been  mostly 
highly  cultivated  and  improved.  It  has  been  thought  that  seedlings  would 
be  proof  against  the  attack  of  the  disease;  but,  by  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Girdwood,  referred  to  in  one  of  the  papers  in  our  appendix,  it  would  seem 
that  this  opinion  is  not  correct.  One  person  says  Carters  seem  to  fare  better 
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than  Mercers,  Another  says  that  they  likewise  suffered.  One  says  of  the> 
pink-eye  variety,  the  tops  are  all  dead,  &c.  Another  finds  the  blue-noses  and 
the  orange  variety  are  also  liable  to  the  disease. 

Whether  potatoes  should  be  planted  whole,  or  in  cuts,  has  also  been  a 
question  as  to  the  effect,  lu  respect  to  this,  there  seem  to  be  examples  of 
the  injury  in  both  cases.  So,  too,  as  to  the  change  of  seed.  In  some  cases, 
persons  who  have  purchased  potatoes  from  a  distance  have  had  good  crops. 
Thus,  one  person  remarked  at  the  Farmers'  Club  in  New  York:  "  In  Broome 
county,  last  week,  much  complaint  was  made  of  the  condition  of  their  po- 
tatoes. They  had  Bael,  Mercer,  and  pink-eye  potatoes,  from  a  boat  that  came 
from  about  sixty  miles  north,  was  stopped  on  a  bar,  and  had  to  sell  out ;  and 
from  these  being  planted,  their  crops  are  good  ;  and  from  their  own  potatoes, 
their  crops  are  bad.''  Others  say  that  "changing  the  seed  does  not  prevent 
the  rot  this  year/'  One  person,  in  New  York,  remarks  :  "  I  had  mine  from 
Maine  and  elsewhere,  but  they  suffer." 

6.  The  appearance  of  the  diseased  fruit,  as  we  judge  from  the  various 
accounts,  is  similar  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Where  the  tubers 
are  affected,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  rot  begins  with  a  small  speck  on 
the  outside,  and  proceeds  to  the  interior.  Some,  however,  speak  of  the 
inside  being  rotten  first,  while  the  outside  remains  fair.  Such  is  stated  in 
the  New  England  Farmer  of  November,  already  quoted,  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Mr.  Webster's.  Mr.  McAllister,  of  Salem,  New  York,  says: 
"About  the  1st  of  September,  I  opened  a  few  hills  of  pink-eye  potatoes 
having  decayed  tops,  when  hundreds  of  small  white  insects  were  seen  on 
the  potatoes;  some  of  the  potatoes  were  entirely  rotten.  I  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  give  the  subject  a  more  thorough  investigation.  Having  washed 
a  few  of  them  perfectly  clean,  I  examined  and  readily  discovered  that  there 
were  first  minute  punctures  through  the  skin  into  the  substance  of  the 
potato  ;  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  skin,  for  a  short  distance  around  the 
perforations,  was  changed  to  a  brown  color ;  second,  a  vesication  or  blister ; 
third,  a  vegetable  abscess  of  limited  exient,  filled  with  purulent  matter; 
evidently  showing  that  the  potatoes  were  much  infested  by  the  msecis, 
and  were  going  to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  these  borers ; 
fourth,  the  appearance  of  moist  gangrene,  of  a  livid  or  purple  color,  which 
is  only  a  variety  of  decomposition  resulting  from  the  injury  inflicted  by 
those  insects." 

Another  person  says :  "  I  have  examined  diseased  potatoes.  In  ex- 
amining an  apparently  sound  potato,  small  elevations  are  to  be  seen  near 
the  eye.  Generally,  the  skin  opens,  and  a  black  fungus  makes  its  appear- 
ance. The  number  of  black  fungi  having  the  power  of  bursting  the  skin 
is  very  great ;  they  are  termed  cryptogamous.  Their  appearance  is  like  a 
black  wart,  which  then  begins  to  spread  itself,  making  an  ulcerated  surface. 
The  black  character  soon  leaves,  and  the  sporedia  succeed. ;  these  latter  are 
of  a  white  ash  color.  The  potatoes  become  spongy,  often  soft  ?  rid  putrify- 
ing.  This  different  termination  I  consider  as  the  same  disease."  It  is  also 
said,  in  one  communication,  that  "where  the  least  speck  of  rot  has  begun  on 
the  outside,  the  stem  and  heart  are  also  affected  in  the  seme  ratio." 

A  very  general  agreement  exists  as  to  the  effect  on  the  vines ;  they  ap- 
pear as  if  struck  by  rust,  and  to  wither  and  dry  away.  In  some  instances, 
it  would  seem  that  this  appearance'  is  noted  to  a  day  or  nighl  ;  so  that  vines 
which  one  day  were  appearing  healthy  and  gr  next  were  sickly, 

and  smiucn  as  with  the  disease,  In  some  cases,  the  vines  are  slated  to  have 
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been  hollow,  as  if  worm-eaten  ;  the  rot  does  not  seem  to  reach  the  potato 
or  tuber,  till  the  vine  begins  to  be  affected  below  the  ground.  In  some  casesr 
however,  it  is  stated  that  though  the  vines  have  rusted  badly,  the  potatoes 
"  have  yielded  tolerably  well."  As  to  some  further  accidents,  (as  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  termed,)  in  some  instances  it  is  stated  that  there  were  no  flowers 
and  no  balls  on  the  diseased  plants  ;  that  there  was  honey-dew  ;  that  pota- 
toes nearest  the  stalk  were  most  liable ;  the  little  fibrous  roots  of  the  tuber 
began  to  decay  before  the  tuber  itself  rotted  ;  and  sometimes  one-half  of  a 
hill  would  be  decayed,  while  the  other  would  be  sound.  One  person  speaks 
of  a  phosphorescent  light  on  some  of  his,  which  were  stored  away;  but  this? 
probably,  was  nothing  peculiar,  as  such  lights  may  be  observed  often  in  de- 
caying substances.  A  peculiar  effluvium  is  also  mentioned  on  walking  over 
the  ground,  by  which  it  is  said  the  presence  of  the  rot  may  be  partly  de- 
tected. There  is  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  potatoes  dug  early  or 
late  are  most  affected — some  inclining  to  one  side,  and  others  to  the  con- 
trary. The  fact  is  stated,  however,  that  in  many  cases  when  dug  appa- 
rently sound,  and  thrown  in  heaps,  or  stored  away  in  cellars,  they  are  often 
found  to  suffer  very  badly. 

8.  The  question  is  asked,  whether  the  potatoes  themselves  communicate 
contagion,  and  the  disease  is  of  the  nature  of  an  epidemic? 

In  some  instances,  potatoes  placed  contiguous  to  each  other  have  seemed 
to  be  affected.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Teschmacher,  mentioned  in  one 
of  his  papers  found  in  the  appendix,  were  contrary  to  this  supposition  ;  as 
he  states  that,  where  he  buried  a  sound  potato  with  a  diseased  one,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  21  inches,  and  also  placed  them  otherwise  -near  enough  to 
communicate  their  epidemic  character,  had  it  existed,  no  effect  followed  a 
trial  of  five  days.  He  says,  however,  it  is  possible  that  the  trial  was  not  long 
enough.  Again,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know  whether  or  not  they  are 
^poisonous;  and,  on  this  point,  there  is  considerable  conflict  of  opinion.  If 
not  poisonous,  in  some  places,  as  used,  they  seem  to  have  proved  unheal- 
thy. In  the  New  Haven  Herald,  a  communication  signed  {:  Medicus0 
says  :  "  The  extraordinarily  offensive  smell  of  the  potatoes  affected  in  this 
manner- was  brought  strongly  to  our  perception  yesterday.  A  bushel  of  a 
choice  kind  of  a  small  size  had  been  dug  from  a  dry  piece  of  ground  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city.  They  had  been  placed  in  a  shed-room  over 
night,  when  they  were  noticed  by  the  cook,  (an  Irish  woman,)  who  had 
heard  nothing  said,  and  had  noticed  no  decaying  ones  among  them.  She 
observed  that  those  potatoes  had  better  be  removed,  as  they  rendered  the 
place  very  offensive.  The  basket  was  emptied  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
and  four  or  five  small  ones  only  were  found  decayed — some  on  one  side  or 
at  one  end  ;  from  each  of  which  an  offensive  effluvium  of  great  intensity 
emanated  ;  and  one  person  used  to  farming,  &o,  did  not  get  over  the  effect 
of  their  influence  for  several  minutes." 

Again  :  it  is  stated  in  the  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle,  that  "  where  the  dam- 
aged crop  has  been  put  into  the  cellar,  so  offensive  has  been  the  smell  ari- 
sing from  them,  that  they  had  forthwith  to  be  removed  and  buried  up  in  the 
ground."  Mention  has  been  made  in  the  public  journals  as  to  animals  who 
have  died  from  eating  them  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  judge  how  far  credit  is  to 
be  attached  to  such  rumors.  From  the  report  of  a  late  meeting  of  farmers 
and  scientific  men  in  Boston,  it  seems  that  no  one  present  knew  of  any  such 
case  of  injury.  It  would  not,  however,  be  at  ail  surprising  if  they  had  proved 
deleterious.     The  impression  seems  to  be  quite  general,  from  some  cause  or 
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other,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  them  as  feed  for  animals.  Very  prob- 
ably the  results  might  be  different  in  the  different  stages  of  the  disease^ 
The  tops  are  said  to  have  been  cut  off  and  eaten  by  cattle  with  impunity. 

9.  Various  theories  have  been  propounded  to  account  for  the  cause. 

The  views  which  have  been  advanced  may  be  reduced  to  four  or  five — 
insect  origin,  fungus,  atmospheric  influence,  excess  of  growth  from  ma- 
nure, and  deterioration,  &c. 

These  are  also  capable  of  being  considerably  diversified,  and  sometimes 
two  or  more  are  supposed  to  be  combined.  Thus,  under  the  latter  mode 
are  found  the  stimulating  power  of  manure,  and  the  deteriorating  of  seed 
from  long-continued  planting  j  both  of  which  are  specified  as  particular 
causes. 

Each  advocate  of  a  theory  has  brought  forward  and  seized  on  facts  which 
he  supposed  to  favor  his  own  views.  But  the  difficulty  is,  that  these  facts, 
are  so  numerous,  of  so  opposite  a  character  in  many  instances,  and  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country,  that  it  appears  next  to  impossible  to  make  them 
harmonize  with  anyone  theory;  and,  from  all  we  can  see,  the  ultimate 
cause  must  be  pronounced  as  undiscovered,  at  least  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  evil  has  appeared,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,"  are  so  diversified,  that  all  the  views  seem  more  or  less  at  fault, 
Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  views  adopted  have  more 
plausibility  than  others.  What  we  still  lack  is  careful  observation,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season,  in  a  great  number  of  places,  systemat- 
ically, referring  to  soils,  season,  accidents,  varieties,  (fee,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned above ;  and  minute  and  accurate  detail  as  to  every  particular  which 
may  legitimately  be  supposed  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

As  in  all  other  cases  at  the  outset,  for  a  time  it  has  seemed  as  if  some 
were  on  the  right  track,  and  facts  appeared  to  concur  (as  has  been  stated)  to 
support  it ;  and  then  something  would  be  published,  on  equal  authority,  so 
adverse  that  we  are  left  almost  as  much  to  conjecture  as  before.  Such  is 
the  present  state  of  the  case  ;  and  were  we  now  to  attempt  to  broach  a  formal 
opinion,  or  undertake  its  defence — either  a  new  one,  or  some  ono  of  those 
already  advanced — we  should  but  add  one  more  to  the  already  numerous 
unsuccessful  hypotheses.  We  shall  therefore  condense  the  theories  with 
some  of  the  arguments,  and  refer  for  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  same  to 
the  appendix. 

(a.)  The  insect  theory  has  been  advocated  with  considerable  earnestness. 
There  are  two  divisions  of  this  view.  By  some,  the  injury  is  attributed  to 
a  Httle  maggot,  or  worm,  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  vine,  or  in  the  hill, 
(for  both  statements  are  given,)  and  which  eats  out  the  succulent  part  of 
the  vine,  on  which  they  immediately  wither.  Mr.  Hartwell  says  :  "  In  con- 
nexion with  all  its  stages,  except  in  its  most  advanced  decay,  but  especially 
in  its  incipient  attacks,  are  found  maggots  or  larva,  and  other  creatures, 
which  I  shall  call  insects.  The  larvae,  or  worms,  about  a  line  in  length, 
are  slender,  with  dark  heads,  semi-transparent  bodies,  and  are  sluggish  in 
their  movements."  "The  insects  are  sometimes  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  r 
others,  a  mere  visible  white  point;  and  others  fill,  nearly  a  line  in  lengthy 
with  numerous  short  legs,  long  antennse  of  a  white  color,  and  extremely  ac- 
tive and  shy."  Mr.  Perkins  also  speaks  of  a  green  worm  found  in  the  eaten- 
out  vine.     Others  speak  of  an  insect  which  makes  .he  potato  a  nidus  for  the 
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perpetuation  of  its  species,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  onion-fly,  the  ap- 
ple insect,  &c.  This  writer  says :  "  From  some  of  the  infected  potatoes  may 
be  seen  the  insect  in  its  pupa  state  escaping.  In  others,  you  may,  on  boil- 
ing.  find  the  rudiments  of  the  insect  in  embryo;  while  in  others  nothing 
will  be  found,  the  insect  having  escaped."  Others  speak  of  numerous  lit- 
tle black  insects,  which,  on  the  leaves  and  vines  being  disturbed,  fly  off.  In 
some  of  the  papers  we  find  an  enlarged  representation  of  an  insect,  which 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  caused  the  evil,  "  of  a  dark-brown  color,  having 
a  body  shaped  like  the  soldier-ant,  with  the  legs  of  the  hairy  garden-spider  : 
on  the  forebody  were  two  projecting  sockets,  plainly  indicating  that  the  in- 
sects had.  at  some  period,  belonged  to  the  winged  tribe."  One  of  our  cor- 
respondents, who  favors  the  insect  theory,  says  that  his  vines  '•'-  were  sprinkled 
with  small  white,  almost  imperceptible,  insects."  He  says  also,  "during  I  he 
summer,  I  examined  fields  in  Dutchess,  Ulster,  Albany,  and  Schenectady 
counties,  and  invariably  found  insects  with  numerous  legs ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  small  worm,  not  unlike  the  apple-worm  in  form,  but  red,  and  very 
minute,  esconced  within  the  withering  vine.  The  conclusion  I  carr.e  to  was, 
that  these  insects  fed  on  the  albumen  requisite  to  form  the  perfect,  tuber,  and, 
consequently,  when  dry,  it  was  either  wholly  decayed,  from  an  excess  hav- 
ing been  abstracted,  or,  if  apparently  sound,  so  much  had  been  taken  as  to 
produce  decay  by  degrees,"  &c.  By  some,  who  oppose  the  insect  theory, 
it  has  been  observed  that  these  insects  are  only  results  of  the  injury  having 
been  done,  not  the  cause  :  as  insects  and  worms  are  mere  or  less  found  in  all 
decaying  vines. 

(u.)  Th&fungus  theory  has  been  advanced,  and  very  plausibly  sustained, 
among  others,  by  Mr.  Teschmacher  of  Boston,  whose  views  will  be  found 
in  his  two  papers  in  the  appendix,  taken  from  the  New  England  Farmer. 

He  states  that,  from  the  peculiar  smell,  and  the  reputed  poisonous  quali- 
ties of  the  diseased  potato,  he  was  yearly  certain  it  was  a  species  of  fungus. 
On  examination,  as  he  says,  he  found  the  appearances  to  correspond  with 
this  view  -  as  he  easily  recognised  among  the  dark  slimy  mass  taken  from 
the  potato,  the  spores,  or  reproducing  bodies  cf  the  fungus — a  kind  of  dark 
^lobule,  which  floated  about  in  the  drop  of  water  employed  in  the  experi- 
ment. These  spores  are  said  to  be  analogous  to  the  seeds  of  other  vege- 
tables; and 'they  are  generated  in  such  enormous  quantities,  that  many 
fungi  spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Mr.  Teschmacher  also  gives  anv 
account  of  other  experiments  which  tended  to  confirm  him  in  the  idea  he 
had  advanced. 

(c.)  Atmospheric  influence  is  strongly  insisted  on,  by  some,  as  the  peculiar 
cause  of  the  evil.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  atmosphere  has  great  in- 
fluence in  regard  tc  vegetation  ;  but  whether  the  disease  be  mainly  attribu- 
table to  this  source,  is  not  yet  decided.  The  views  of  those  who  maintain  this 
theory,  are  opposite;  some  ascribing  the  injury  to  the  wet  weather,  others 
to  the  dry.  Last  year  (1843)  the  disease  was  most  commonly  attributed  to 
the  weather  being  so  very  wet.  This  year,  however,  there  has  been  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  where  it  has  prevailed,  great  drought ;  nor  has 
there  been  uniformity  in  the  various  sections  where  it  has  been  equally- 
destructive. 

A  writer  in  the  Amherst  (Mass.)  Express  (understood  to  be  Professor 
Hitchcock)  inclines  to  the  opinion,  it  is  said,  that  the  season  has  been  too 
wet  for  the  crop ;  though  the  quantity  is  stated  to  be  le-;-s,  by  the  register, 
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than  in  two  previous  years.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  it  is  st  that  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  weather  has  suffered  for  want  n(0(3  in,  the 
disease  still  has  been  found. 

Thus  a  writer  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  says:  u  The  conclusion 
I  have  come  to  is  this — that  as  we  had  no  rain  in  this  town  and  vicinity 
from  the  4th  of  August  to  the  20th  of  September  which  wetted  the  ground 
to  an  inch,  during  this  interval  of  time,  the  sun  has  most  of  the  time  shone 
bright,  and  very  hot  for  this  season  of  the  year  ;  the  ground  being  very 
warm,  and  no  rains  to  cool  it,  those  potatoes  which  had  arrived  at  such  an 
age  in  their  growth  became  sunbaked,  or  burnt;  the  vines  died  immediate- 
ly, and  they  began  to  rot." 

Another  modification  of  the  atmospheric  theory  is  that  which  ascribes  it 
to  a  blight,  or  rust,  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  wheat  and  other  grain. 
Such  is  Mr.  E.  Abbot's  view,  as  given  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  who 
suggests  that  a  flow  or  pressure  of  sap  was  produced  in  the  vines,  which 
they  could  not  sustain  and  elaborate;  and  that  this  fluid,  descending  to  the 
tuber,  corrupted  the  potatoes.  Such,  too,  is  the  view  of  Mr.  EUvcll  and  Mr. 
Blakesley,  mentioned  in  the  Farmers'  Club,  New  York.  Mr.  Bacon,  of 
Richmond,  Mass.,  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  com- 
munication to  the  Boston  Cultivator,  which  we  have  extracted  in  the  ap- 
pendix. 

Under  atmospheric  influence  may,  perhaps,  be  classed  the  view  adopted 
by  some,  which  seems  to  attribute  the  disease  to  a  honey  dew  exudation. 
Dr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Boyd,  and  some  others,  favor  this  idea.  The  honey-dew 
is  said  to  have  first  appeared  on  the  stems,  and  was  followed  by  the  rust, 
with  death  of  stems  and  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  tubes.  The 
fact  which  Mr.  Boyd  relates  respecting  a  portion  of  a  field  covered  with  a 
carpet,  which  escaped,  is  thought  also  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  this  theory. 
He  supposes  the  glutinous  substance  stops  the  pores,  and  causes  death  of  the 
vines,  &c. 

(d.)  By  some,  the  disease  is  attributed  to  the  excess  of  growth  promoted  by 
the  use  of  different  kinds  of  manure — especially  barn-yard  manure,  and  ma- 
nuring in  the  hill.  The  potato  is  thus  supposed  to  have  been  brought  pre- 
maturely forward,  and  so  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  too  great  moist- 
ure, or  too  great  heat,  and  other  influences  of  the  season.  Facts  are  men- 
tioned which  seem  to  afford  plausible  support  to  this  view  ;  and  whether  or 
not  mainly  a  cause,  a  predisposition  may  doubtless  be  produced  by  the  pre- 
mature ripening  of  the  plant,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  liable  to  injury. 
But  it  is  also  asserted  by  others,  that  this  theory  will  not  cover  all  the  cases 
of  has  which  are  reported,  since  the  evil  has  reached  both  manured  and 
unman  n  red  lands— potatoes  early  planted  and  late  planted — affected  by  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  season.  Thus  one  of  our  correspondents  says  : 
u  The  cause  of  this  uncommon  failure  of  the  potato  crop  was,  I  think, 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  in  moist  warm  weather  for  some  time,  and 
then  followed  uncommonly  hot  weather;  and,  what  is  strange,  the  tops 
all  died  within  a  few  days,  without  any  frost,  on  the  high  ground,  as  well 
s  in  the  ground  that  was  low." 

(e.)  Another  cause  supposed  for  the  disease,  which  has  been  strongly 
insisted  on,  either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  others,  is  the  deteriorch 
Hon  of  the  plant  itself.  This  is  alluded  to  in  a  number  of  communications, 
and  seems  to  be  extensively  believed  in.     It  is  well  known  that  as  in  the 
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case  of  certain  kinds  of  pears  and  other  fruit,  there  is  a  tendency  to  ran 
oat  by  long-continued  propagation  ;  so  the  potato,  it  is  thought,  especially, 
by  being  continually  planted  on  the  same  ground,  gradually  deteriorates, 
and  needs  from  time  to  time  to  he  renewed.  This  is  the  reason  assigned 
why  certain  varieties,  which  have  been  favorites  with  the  public,  have 
been  more  subject  to  attack  than  others.  The  vitality  of  the  fruit  is  be- 
lieved to  be  greatly  lessened,  and  thus  a  predisposition  to  be  affected  by  the 
evil  is  produced.  Allowing  it  to  be  a  real  disease,  whether  owing  to  the 
electric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  whatever  cause  which  may  operate  to 
furnish  a  wide-spreading  evil,  certain  kinds  might  thus  become  more  easily 
liable  to  the  symptoms  exhibited  than  others.  Against  this  view,  have  been 
urged  facts  which  seemed  greatly  at  variance  with  it;  though  the  idea  is 
admitted  that  the  seed  may  deteriorate,  and  thus  become  less  fitted  for 
planting. 

(J.)  The  opinion  has  been  advanced,  that  the  disease  is  an  imported 
one.  It  has,  therefore,  become  a  question  of  considerable  interest  whether 
it  has  prevailed  abroad.  It  is  said  that  a  similar  kind  has  been  noticed  in 
Germany,  also  in  England  and  Ireland.  We  have  endeavored  to  obtain 
some  information  on  this  subject  from  different  European  periodicals,  but 
find  little  satisfactory.  There  are  evidently  two  kinds  of  rot — the  wet,  and 
the  dry;  and  the  potato  crop,  both  in  Germany  and  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, has  at  times  been  subject  to  diseases  which  have  greatly  injured  the 
crop.  A  German  newspaper  quotes  from  a  foreign  journal  a  description 
of  a  sort  of  epidemic  which  prevailed,  and  which  was  attributed  to  a  want 
of  vitality  in  the  seed,  and  the  remedy  to  which  was  proposed  by  obtaining 
seed  from  abroad.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  determining  whether  it  is  the 
same  thing.  There  are  resemblances,  and  there  are  also  discrepancies,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  form  a  comparison  in  the  matter. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  March,  1844,  we  find  a 
paper  taken  from  the  Livlundische  Jahrbucher,  an  agricultural  periodical 
published  at  Dorpat  and  Moscow,  which,  as  the  work  is  not  common  in 
our  country,  we  have  thrown  into  the  appendix  wifh  our  other  papers. 
It  seems,  by  this  article,  that  there  has  been  a  diversity  of  sentiment  as  to 
the  cause.  {;  Some,"  says  the  author,  "  affirm  it  to  be  a  species  of  a  fly ; 
others  attribute  it  to  small  fungi,  or  parasitical  plants,  which  occasion 
Che  scab  or  corruption  of  the  potato."  The  disease  there  mentioned,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  a  dry  rot,  as  is  likewise  the  one  (perhaps  a  still  different 
species)  alluded  to  in  another  paper,  and  called  the  dry  gangrene,  whiek 
was  communicated  by  M.  de  Martins  to  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naiu- 
relies  of  September,  1S42,  which  is  found  in  the  appendix  among  our  other 
extracts  there.  Some  of  the  suggestions  in  both  of  these  articles  may  be 
profitably  read. 

10.  Preventives. — Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  and  whether  ever  ascer- 
tained or  not,  the  great  thing,  if  possible,  is  to  supply  the  remedies.  These, 
in  most  instances, lire  based  on  the  supposed  origin  ;  but,  so  far  as  limited 
observation  allows,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  there  are  a  number  of 
suggestions  to  which  it  will  be  useful  to  pay  some  attention.  In  the  Amer- 
ican Agriculturist,  it  is  said:  "This  disease  seems  to  be  as  destructive 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Russia,  as  in  our 
ewn  country,  and  is  attributed  to  many  causes.  The  remedies  suggested  are — 
to  keep  such  as  are  intended  for  seed,  deep  buried  in  the  ground  all  winter ; 
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thoroughly  draining  and  subsoiling  the  land  where  planted  ;  to  put  them  in 
small  quantities;  to  select  seed  for  planting,  not  quite  ripe,  and  such  as 
have  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  being  watery;  liming  the  land;  obtain- 
ing new  seed,  either  from  planting  potato-halls,  or  from  distant  countries, 
where  they  grow  in  a  healthy  state;  after  digging,  spread  the  potatoes  in 
the  sun  till  they  become  dry  and  unfit  for  food  ;  then  stow  them  away  till 
required  (or  planting— top-dressing  the  plant  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  magnesia;  selecting  such  tubers  for  seed  as  grow  near 
the  top  of  the  ground,  and  are  quite  green  ;  to  plant  the  seed  whole." 

We  find  also  in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  of  the  15th  of  August,  the  following 
extract  from  the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  James  Caird,Baldoon,Wigton, 
who  agrees  with  the  suggestion  to  plant  seed  not  fully  ripe.  He  says:  "  My 
seed  potatoes  last  year  (ISJ2)  were  raised  before  they  were  perfectly  ripe, 
and  1  have  had  no  failure.  Nearly  all  the  seed  I  planted  this  year,  however, 
was  the  small,  unsaleable  tubers,  planted  whole,  rejecting  the  very  smallest. 
The  crop  was  very  healthy  and  productive.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  a 
failure  where  small  potatoes,  uncut,  are  used  for  seed  ;  and  I  believe  this 
uniform  success  to  arise  from  the  small  potato  being  unripe  when  taken 
from  the  ground.  This  opinion  rests  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  small 
-potatoes  of  a,  crop  have  not  reached  maturity  when  the  rest  of  the  crop  is 
ripe,  as  being  the  last  formed.  If  this  be  so,  it  strengthens  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  less  ripened  potato  of  the  upland  districts  makes  the  best 
seed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  see  how  good  seed  may  be  had  without 
the  trouble  or  expense  of  a  change  from  a  late  district,  if  we  either  plant 
the  small  potatoes  of  our  own  crops,  or  raise  a  portion  for  seed  before  they 
have  reached  maturity." 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same  paper  it  is  stated,  by  a  correspond- 
ent, that,  on  conversing  with  an  old  countryman,  a  native  of  Ireland,  on 
their  mode  of  raising  the  potato,  he  said  that  "  they  planted  their  potatoes 
for  seed  late  in  the  season,  (too  late  for  maturity,)  in  ground  well  prepared, 
with  an  extra  quantity  cf  manure,  and  tended  them  carefully;  the  produce 
was  not  fit  to  eat,  but  was  superior  for  seed,  producing  a  very  abundant 
and  sure  crop."  In  a  discussion  among  agriculturists  in  Scotland,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, — the  age  of  the  varieties,  nature 
of  the  soil,  state  of  the  weather,  cutting  and  not  cutting  seed,  were  men- 
tioned as  causes.  Professor  Johnston  remarked  that,  as  to  the  remedy,  all 
agreed  that  a  sound,  healthy  seed,  well  pulverized  and  well  drained  soil, 
were  the  best  preventives  of  the  disease,  and  best  guarantee  of  a  good  crop. 

Salt,  lime,  and  plaster,  have  been  respectively  recommended  by  their  ad- 
vocates, and,  in  some  instances,  with  diverse  success.  An  instance  of  the 
following  kind  has  come  to  our  notice  in  this  vicinity,  which  has  recently 
been  personally  examined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Mr.  James 
Cammack,  a  well-known  horticulturist  here,  planted  with  potato  cuttings 
three  separate  pieces  of  land,  (two  of  which  were  sand  and  gravelly  loam,) 
all  on  the  20th  of  June  last.  Those  on  the  first  piece  were  rolled  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  or  gypsum,  and  sprinkled  in  the  drill  with  the  same,  before  being 
covered ;  another  piece  was  prepared  with  compost  and  stable  manure  ; 
and  a  third  covered  wilh  horse-dung.  In  this  experiment,  the  first  alone 
escapci  the  disease,  and  gave  an  excellent  crop;  the  second  was  not  quite 
so  bad  as  the  last,  but  both  were  comparatively  useless.  The  soil  for 
the  first  two  pieces  was  alike — in  one  field.    These  facts,  well  attested,  seem 
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to  favor  the  idea  that  heat  is  the  great  cause ;  and  hence,  that  the  decay  of 
the  vine  may  be  attributed  to  the  disease  of  the  tuber.  IS7o  maggots  or  in- 
sects were  discovered,  except  such  as  are  found  in  rotten  potatoes  gener- 
ally. This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  plaster  acts  as  a  counteraction  to 
the  too  great  absorption  of  the  moisture;  while  the  barn-yard  manure  pro- 
duces, on  the  other  hand,  too  great  heat,  which  might  prove  injurious. 
The  use  of  poudrette,  and  other  artificial  manures,  has  been  recommended, 
on  plausible  grounds,  at  some  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place. 
To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  barn  yard  manure,  one  writer  earnestly  rec- 
ommends its  preparation  by  eremacausis,  or  the  process  of  slow  combus- 
tion, as  it  is  thought  that  the  fermentation  of  the  manure  causes  the  evil. 

Where  lime  is  used,  it  should  not  be  used  in  a  caustic  s'tate,  and  applied 
directly  to  the  seed.  W hat  is  termed  the  hydrate  of  lime  (?".  e.  lime  with 
•water)  it  is  said  combines  with  soluble  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
which,  on  drying,  or  being  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  influence,  become 
insoluble  in  water.  Gradually  these  compounds  separate,  the  lime  becomes 
a  carbonate,  and  the  organic  matter  becomes  mould. 

An  instance  is  related  where,  on  planting,  a  table  spoonful  of  lime  was 
placed  in  each  hill ;  and,  after  they  were  up,  was  applied  about  a  gill  of  a 
mixture — of  lime  2  bushels,  plaster  3,  and  ashes  8.  In  this  case  there  was 
not  one  rotten  potato  m  the  fall,  while  in  the  fields  of  his  neighbors  they 
were  much  diseased. 

The  whole  result,  therefore,  of  the  facts  collected,  seems  to  show  that  a 
most  wide-spread  increasing  evil  has  attacked  the  potato  crop,  which  bears 
many  marks  of  being  of  the  nature  of  an  epidemic,  and  which,  unless  care- 
fully guarded  against  by  the  best  means  in  our  power,  may  prove  destruc- 
tive in  years  to  come.  It  may  be,  that,  like  the  cholera  and  other  diseases 
with  reference  to  persons,  there  are  certain  states  of  the  fruit,  and  also  cir- 
cumstances, which  render  them  far  more  predisposed  to  it  than  otherwise  ;: 
and  that  though  we  may  not  be  able  utterly  to  ward  off  the  disease  in  every 
case,  we  may  iurnish  such  preventives  as  will  be  effectual  in  checking  its 
extensive  progress.  We  believe  that,  as  in  Germany  and  England  with  re- 
gard to  the  diseases  of  this  crop  there  prevalent,  we  shall  thus  be  enabled 
to  check  much  of  the  evil.  If  it  should  lead  to  greater  care  in  the  choice 
of  seed  and  cultivation,  the  present  evil  may  eventually  prove  a  real  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  community  and  the  people  at  large. 

HAY. 

The  crop  of  hay  we  believe  to  have  done  WeH  during  the  past  year.. 
There  is,  however,  difficulty  in  gaining  much  accurate  information  respect- 
ing its  amount,  either  comparatively  or  otherwise,  except  in  some  few  States, 
because  it  is  not  considered  an  object  of  any  particular  interest ;  and  in 
certain  States,  what  little  is  raised  is  confined  to  some  particular  sec- 
tions. 

Take  New  England  through,  the  hay  crop  has  been  a  good  one.  The 
season  was  favorable  for  its  growth  and  gathering-,  and  it  was  generally  se- 
cured in  fine  order.  From  Maine,  under  date  of  July  19,  we  hear  to  this 
effect:  "  At  Belgrade,  Waterville,  Fairfield,  and  the  whole  vicinity,  the  hay 
crop  appears  well."  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  it  is  said  to  have 
been  a  "  fair  crop — probably  about  10  per  cent,  above  last  year's."  (1843.)  la. 
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the  northern  central  section,  it  is  described  as  being  "  very  large — never 
larger  in  the  district  ;"  though  it  is  added,  that  a  portion  of  it  was  not 
gathered,  but  rotted  on  the  ground.  By  the  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper, 
one  thus  well  fitted  to  gain  correct  information,  we  are  told  that  "  a  great 
crop  of  fcay  has  been  gathered  in  Maine  this  year.  It  is  not  common  to 
have  two  such  abundant  yields  us  this  and  that  of  last  year."  It  is  probably 
by  no  means  too  large  an  estimate  to  put  the  increase  at  25  per  cent,  over 
the  crop  of  1843. 

The  notices  from  New  Hampshire  differ  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
State.  While  in  the  western  part,  bordering  on  the  Connecticut  river,  the 
account  is  that  it  was  "above  an  average  ;"  "a  very  good  crop  ;"  «  mere  than 
an  average,  but  not  so  much  as  last  year,  when  the  quantity  was  extraor- 
dinary ;"  "  the  quality  this  year  is  much  better  than  the  last ;"  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  it  is  thought  that  there  is  "  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop."  Another,  a  good  judge  of  crops,  says  of  hay,  compared 
with  the  crop  of  1843,  "  better  crop — increase  one-fourth." 

Taking  the  State  through,  there  is  probably  an  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Yermont,  the  crop  was  "  a  good  one,  but  not  so 
good  as  in  the  year  previous" — probably  "about  10  per  cent,  less."  In  the 
northeastern,  there  was  about  the  same  increase.  In  Chittenden  county  it 
was  "abundant — the  crop  above  mediocrity."  In  round  numbers,  for  that 
county  the  crop  is  put  at  "65,000  tons."  In  the  county  of  Grand  Isle 
hay  is  thought  to  have  given  about  12,000  tons.  In  the  whole  of  that 
section  there  lias  been  a  considerable  increase,  which,  probably,  is  equal  to 
15  or  20  per  cent.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  crop,  com- 
pared with  that  of  1843,  was  about  15  percent,  better. 

As  regards  this  crop  in  Massachusetts,  the  report  is  not  favorable.  The 
Boston  Cultivator,  of  July  6,  says  that  "the  hay  crop  in  this  section  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  usual  one."  So  the  New  England  Farmer,  of  July  21,  says 
"  hay  is  said  to  be  light  near  Boston."  And  again  :  the  New  England 
Farmer,  of  August  31,  says  "the  hay  crop,  from  40  to  GO  miles  around 
Boston,  is  cut  off  one-third."  At  an  earlier  date,  also,  in  Berkshire  county, 
we  are  informed  "  the  hay  has  fallen  off."  Corresponding  to  this  is  the 
subsequent  information. 

An  Informant,  speaking  of  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State,  says: 
"On  the  sea-coast,  two-thirds  of  the  usual  crop;  in  the  interior,  a  full 
average."  In  the  northeast,  towards  the  country/ it  probably  fell  short 
about  15  per  cent.,  but  it  was  secured  in  the  best  season.  Another  state- 
ment, from  the  central  part  of  the  State,  is  to  this  effect:  "  10  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1843."  We  believe  that,  taking  the  whole  State  through,  it  fell  off 
about  15  per  cent. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  report  from  the  western  half  of  the  State  is,  that  it 
was  "  as  good  as  usual  on  good  lands,  but  on  inferior  land  less  than  usual.* 
In  the  eastern  part,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  about  7,000  tons,  or  40  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1843.  For  the  whole  crop,  therefore,  we  allow  20  per 
eont.  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  crop  of  1843. 

The  information  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  Connecticut^, 
with  regard  to  the  hay  crop,  is  much  of  the  same  cast.     In  the  central  part 
of  this  State,  "  it  has  been  short,"  but  there  is  said  to  be  "  sufficient  to  keep 
the  stock."     In  the  southeastern  section,  it  is  stated  to  have  proved  "  a  large 
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crop."  We  think,  on  the  whole,  the  crop  has  fallen  off,  though  the  rate  of 
decrease  from  the  crop  of  1843  will  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 

There  has  been  an  average  increase  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
notices  are,  however,  somewhat  diverse  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State. 
In  a  public  journal  at  Albany  in  July,  it  is  said,  "  The  hay  harvest  in  this 
vicinity  is  over,  and  the  crop  has  been  secured  in  good  condition,  but  it  is 
lighter  than  an  average." 

From  a  New  York  paper  of  the  same  month,  we  learn  respecting  that 
vicinity,  "  Grass  upon  old  meadows  is  quite  light,  and  in  some  instances  the 
farmers  will  not  make  hay  enough  to  winter  their  stock,  when  usually  they 
have  had  a  surplus.     On  our  meadows  the  yield  is  very  large. 

Yet  later  in  August,  the  following  notice  is  found  in  one  of  the  publie 
journals  of  that  city :  "  The  spring  was  highly  favorable  for  grass,  and  both 
the  high  and  low  meadows  presented  a  most  luxuriant  growth  ;  so  much  so, 
that  hay  making  commenced  a  week  earlier  than  usual.  The  weather  du- 
ring the  whole  month  has  been  in  the  finest  possible  order.  Some  of  our 
farmers  have  got  all  their  hay  under  cover,  without  getting  wet  by  even  a 
single  shower.  We  have  never  seen  our  barns  and  hay  barracks  better 
filled.  July  is  always  one  of  our  severest  and  most  trying  months,  and 
pastures  are  more  apt  to  be  parched  than  during  any  month  in  the  year. 
This  month  has  been  an  exception,  and  the  grass  has  looked  fresher  than 
common.  The  cattle  have  been  able  to  get  a  good  nip,  and  look  uncom- 
monly fat  and  sleek." 

In  western  New  York,  the  same  crop  is  thus  described  in  .Inly:  "Hay 
light;  on  old  meadows  not  half  a  crop;  on  new  meadows  large  burdens." 
Again  :  at  Buffalo,  still  later:  "The  month  of  August  has  been  very  wet 
and  unpleasant;  so  much  so,  that  hay  making  has  been  carried  on  at  great 
loss  and  expense.  There  is  quite  a  quantity  of  grass  not  yet  mown,  and  in 
some  places  farmers  have  had  their  hay  in  cocks  for  the  last  three  weeks. 
The  quantity  of  hay  raised  this  year  will  not  be  anything  like  such  as  last." 
Somewhat  earlier,  in  Steuben  county,  "  the  crop  of  hay  is  as  good  as  the 
farmer  can  ask,  and  the  weather  favorable  for  the  harvest."  In  Genesee 
county  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  "fair  crop."  At  Utica  the  grass  crop  was 
"light."  In  Onondaga  county  and  vicinity,  "good."  In  Orange  county, 
July  5th,  "abundant."     In  Queens  county,  on  Long  Island,  "good." 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  further  notices  of  correspondents,  they  give 
similar  accounts.  At  the  north,  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  was 
"a  full  crop."  In  Jefferson,  the  increase  is  rated  as  high  as  from  "50 
to  60  per  cent."  Along  the  lake,  from  the  central  part  of  the  State  to  the 
western  boundary,  the  account  is  favorable — such  as  Madison  and  Oswego, 
"an  average  crop;"  Cayuga  and  Cortland,  "good;"  Yates,  "average;" 
Genesee  and  Wyoming,  "  10  per  cent,  over  that  of  1843  ;"  in  Seneca  and 
Wayne,  "about  a  medium  crop" — with  the  exception  of  Tompkins  and 
Chemung,  where  it  was  an  avenge  crop  on  account  of  drought,  and  Onon- 
daga county,  where  we  are  told  "  the  hay  crop  was  about  15  per  cent,  lighter 
than  last  year,  (1843.)  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  cold  and  wet  weather  in  May, 
and  hard  frost  about  the  22d  of  May."  Another  informant  likewise  adds  the 
drought  as  a  reason.  The  crop  of  Cattaraugus  county  is  also  said  to  have 
been  "uncommonly  fine." 

In  Niagara  county,  we  are  informed,  :i  this  crop  has  been  above  an  ave- 
rage, except  on  old  meadows,  or  lands  which  have  been  in  grass  several 
years.     In  such  cases,  it  has  been  light;  but  most  of  our  farmers  mow  only 
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two  seasons,  then  plough  up  for  corn  or  wheat.  Where  a  regular  rotation 
of  crops  is  pursued,  the  hay  crop  was  good.  Average,  it  is  estimated  about 
10  per  cent,  above  1843." 

From  the  central  counties,  the  crop  along  the  Mohawk  valley  is  judged 
to  have  been  about  the  same  as  last  year.  In  Otsego  and  Schoharie  "a 
light  crop;  not  as  good  as  last  year."  In  Rensselaer,  "a  full  crop."  The 
information  respecting  the  river  counties  is,  that  it  was  "good  ;"  "about  the 
same  as  in  1843;"  "average  crop."  In  the  county  of  Orange,  we  have  it 
from  high  authority,  "  Our  crop  this  year  is  about  an  average  one.  The 
increased  fertility  of  our  lands  gives  a  larger  yield  per  acre  than  we  for- 
merly obtained.  As,  however,  the  area  accessible  to  navigable  waters  is 
very  limited,  we  find  this  an  unprofitable  crop  toward  exportation.  Its 
great  bulk,  even  when  pressed,  renders  it  impracticable  to  transport  it  by 
horsepower  to  any  considerable  distance.  About  the  same  quantity  of  hay, 
barely  sufficient  for  our  home  consumption,  is  generally  raised  from  year 
to  year."  On  review  of  the  whole,  while  we  allow  a  considerable  falling  off 
in  some  sections,  we  think  it  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  gain  in  others; 
and  we  estimate  the  increase  at  10  to  15  per  cent,  above  the  crop  of  1843. 

In  New  Jersey  the  reports  are  in  the  different  sections  "about  the  same 
as  last  year;"  "good;"  and  about  "5  per  cent,  less."  On  the  whole,  there 
was,  it  is  believed,  a  slight  increase. 

We  have  very  little  information  respecting  the  progress  of  the  growth  of 
this  crop  in  Pennsylvania,  and  considerable  diversity  exists  respecting  the 
amount  gathered  in  the  various  sections.  In  some  parts  it  suffered  from 
the  drought.  Such  was  the  case  in  Chester  county,  where  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  "  one  quarter  less,"  from  this  cause  ;  also  in  Lancaster  county, 
where  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a  "deficiency  of  nearly  one-third,"  owing  to 
the  want  of  refreshing  rain  at  the  proper  time.  Further  towards  the  centre, 
in  Berks  county,  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  more  than  an  average  yield,  both  in 
quantity  aud  quality."  In  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  and  Schuylkill  counties,  and 
vicinity,  it  is  described  as  having  been  "  a  good  crop."  In  the  central  coun- 
ties, on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  crop  was  "  abundant." 

Further  towards  the  west  and  south,  embracing  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
and  some  adjoining  counties,  the  hay  crop  was  "below  the  average."  In 
Beaver  and  Washington,  "  about  an  average."  In  Somerset  county,  and  the 
adjoining  sections,  "  as  good  as  in  1843."  Armstrong  and  Clearfield — in  the 
former,  by  the  assessment,  it  was  about  18,000  tons,  "  to  us  a  poor  crop,  on 
account  of  the  frost  of  the  1st  of  June,"  and,  in  the  latter,  "an  average  crop." 

The  crop  in  the  northwestern  section,  also  including  Erie  and  some  coun- 
ties further  to  the  east,  along  the  lake  and  the  State  of  New  York,  compared 
with  that  of  1843,  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent,  increase  ;  that  in  Columbia 
and  Luzerne,  "  a  very  good  growth  ;"  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  it 
was  but  "  about  middling."  The  whole  crop  was  probably  a  greater  one 
than  that  of  1843,  by  about  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Hay  in  Maryland  fell  off.  owing  to  the  dry  weather  in  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  the  season,  probably  full  25  per  cent.  It  is,  however,  a  larger 
crop  in  some  sections  than  in  1840. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia,  on  the  whole,  there  was  about  an  average 
crop,  though  in  some  places  it  was  diminished  by  the  drought ;  west  of  the 
mountains  it  was  better,  and  the  increase  was  probably  about  ten  per  cent. 
As  compared  with  the  crop  of  1843,  there  was  perhaps  a  small  advance — 
•probably  5  per  cent.     Very  little  is  raised  in  many  portions  of  the  State. 
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In  North  Carolina — so  far  as  any  attention  is  paid  to  it — in  the  north- 
west it  was  an  "  average  crop  ;?  in  the  southwest,  il  very  fine  ;"  and  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  "  one-third  less,  on  account  of  the  drought"  Proba- 
bly the  whole  average  crop  is  a  slight  increase,  but  the  quantity  raised  is 
small. 

This  is  the  case  in  all  the  southern  States — scarcely  any  hay  is  raised; 
and  this  year,  in  parts  of  Georgia,  the  crops  of  grain  were  so  good,  that  hay 
was  not  put  up  for  the  feed  of  the  stock. 

In  Tennessee,  also,  the  hay  crop  did  not  vary  much  from  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  Kentucky,  hi  some  sections,  it  is  mentioned  as  being  a  good 
crop — equal  to  that  of  last  year;  in  others,  equal  to  "one  third"  more. 
Probably  there  was  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent.,  as  attention  seems 
to  be  somewhat  more  turned  to  it. 

The  crop  of  hay  also  gained  in  Ohio.  In  the  Miami  valley  it  is  said  by 
a  good  judge,  »  the  hay  crop  was  unusually  fine ;  but  a  large  part  of  it  was 
lost  in  curing,  owing  to  wet  weather  at  the  time  of  cutting."  In  the  cen- 
tral counties,  we  are  informed  that  there  was  "  25  per  cent,  increase,"  owing 
to  a  i:wet  spring."  In  the  northwestern  section,  bordering  on  Indiana  and 
the  lake,  "  hay  has  been  large — a  very  heavy  crop."  Still  further  from  this 
to  the  east,  along  the  lake,  there  was  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  In  the 
northeast  central  section,  also  bordering  on  the  lake,  the  report  is,  u  Seldom 
better ;  the  weather  for  cutting  it  was  fine.  Many  farmers  received  their 
whole  crop  without  a  drop  of  rain.  There  is  a  very  decided  increase  over 
the  last  year's  crop."  So  somewhat  lower  down,  on  the  Reserve,  and  border- 
ing on  Pennsylvania,  also  towards  the  centre  of  the  State,  we  are  told  that 
u  hay  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  selling  at  $3  per  ton."  In  the  eastern  cen- 
tral counties  on  the  Ohio  river,  "the  crop  is  at  least  an  average  one ;"  while 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  State  there  was  "a  full  crop,  and  of  a 
good  quality."  From  all  these  notices,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  an  aver- 
age increase  in  Ohio  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  1843. 

In  the  State  of  Indiana,  also,  the  crop  of  hay  was  better  than  Usual;  thougk 
allowance  must  he  made,  as  in  other  crops,  for  the  overflow  from  the  rivers, 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  grass  product  was  destroyed.  In  the  southeast- 
ern counties,  inclining  towards  the  south,  on  the  Ohio  river,  there  was  s:an 
average  crop."  In  the  vicinity  of  Dearborn,  Ripley,  and  Franklin  counties, 
it  was  "  good  as  usual."  In  the  central  part  of  the  State,  it  was  ''  good."  I» 
the  southwestern  counties,  bordering  also  on  the  Wabash  river.  '■  the  crop 
was  very  heavy  and  good,  though  some  of  it  was  injured  by  wet  in  harvest- 
ing.'5' In  the  counties  still  further  north,  and  nearly  central,  on  the  Wabash 
west,  there  was  t;  about  an  average  crop;"  while  on  the  northwest  section, 
bordering  on  Illinois,  it  was  probably  about  '•'■  25  per  cent,  over  the  last  year.* 
From  the  above  account,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  crop  of  hay  in  Indiana  over  that  of  1843,  and  it  probably  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Similar  accounts  are  furnished  with  regard  to  Illinois.  In  the  southeast- 
ern section,  on  the  Wabash,  towards  the  central  part  of  the  State,  the  crop 
was  :{ good."  In  the  southwest,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  embracing  the  coun- 
ties of  Randolph  and  Monroe,  and  others  in  their  vicinity,  we  are  told  that 
the  hay  crop  was  "  very  abundant — about  20  per  cent,  over  last  year's ;"  J{  the 
best  we  have  had  for  some  years  ;"  while,  still  further  north,  it  was  proba- 
bly "  10  per  cent,  better"  than  in  the  previous  year.  By  one,  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  State,  who  is  a  good  judge  on  such  subjects,  we  are  in- 
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formed  that  this  crop  is  "more  cultivated  each  year,  as  the  wild  grass  foils," 
and  that  the  increase  is  equal  to  30  per  cent.  He  remarks  further  :  "  Hay 
is  becoming  a  crop  with  ns.  Sheep  and  dairy  both  demand  it."  With  these 
data,  amonjj  others,  we  feel  warranted  in  fixing  the  estimate  for  the  average 
increase  of  the  hay  crop  for  Illinois  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  over  that  of 
1843. 

In  Missouri,  so  far  as  we  have  gained  any  information  respecting  this 
crop,  it  was  also  good.  The  amount  raised  is  not  great,  hut  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  gradual  increase.  Probably,  it  was  equal  to  from  15  to  20  per 
cent. 

Michigan  raises  a  tolerably  large  crop  of  hay,  and  the  notices  from  that 
Stale  for  the  last  crop  are  quite  favorable.  Thus,  in  the  eastern  section,  it  is 
described  as  having  been  "far  superior  to  the  last  year's  crop ;"  and  perhaps 
the  increase  was  "equal  to  25  per  cent.''  In  the  western  counties,  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  "  10  per  cent,  better."  In  the  eastern  and  northern, 
11  English  hay  was  never  better  :  marsh  hay  poor,  as  the  season  was  too  wet." 
The  whole  increase  was  probably  about  20  per  cent. 

The  crops  likewise  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  were  good :  at  least,  it  is  be- 
lieved, 20  per  cent,  increase  on  the  crop  of  1843. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  hay  crop  for  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
1844,  therefore,  is  estimated  at  17,715,000  tons. 

Hay  is  beginning  to  be  somewhat  exported  ;  and  could  a  means  be  devised 
of  compressing  it  into  still  less  bulk,  and  yet  without  injury  to  the  hay  it- 
self, it  is  possible  that  larger  quantities  might  be  taken  to  foreign  markets. 
We  find  the  following  extract  in  a  public  journal  published  in  New  York: 
"One  hundred  bales  of  North  river  hay  have  been  purchased  in  New  York 
for  shipment  to  Great  Britain.  This  (says  the  shipping-list)  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  shipment  of  hay  ever  made  to  Great  Britain  from  this  country, 
To  France  parcels  have  been  sent  occasionally,  for  a  year  or  two  past." 

Some  new  varieties  of  grass  are  gradually  becoming  introduced  into  our 
agriculture,  of  which  a  portion  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  southern  and 
warm  climates.  These  may  yet  be  of  advnnrasre  in  the  vicinity  which  is 
thus  furnished  for  the  different  seasons,  and  the  weather  which  may  occur. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Bermuda  grass,  specimens  of  which 
(as  we  see  by  a  late  number  of  an  agricultural  paper)  have  been  sent  to  this 
country,  from  the  West  Indies,  for  comparison  and  decision  whether  it  is 
indeed  the  same  which  bears  that  name  in  some  of  our  southern  States,  and 
which  is  deemed  valuable  for  some  purposes  of  feeding,  as  it  loses  not  more 
than  50  per  cent,  in  curing,  and,  being  thick,  large  crops  are  cut  from  it 
two  or  three  times  in  a  season. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  hay  be  cured  in  the  best  manner,  we  have 
subjoined  here  an  extract  taken  from  a  description  in  an  agricultural  paper 
in  New  York,  of  the  mode  of  making  hay  in  Orange  county  in  that  State: 

"  As  to  the  time  of  cutting  hay,  I  find  a  diversity  of  opinions  among  far- 
mers. Some  prefer  mowing  when  the  grass  is  fairly  in  blossom ;  others  be- 
tween the  blossoming  stage  and  the  hardening  of  the  seed  ;  and  still  others 
when  quite  ripe.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  grass  contains  more  of 
the  nutritive  properties  in  the  middle  stage  than  the  others,  and,  when  prac- 
ticable, ought  to  be  cut  at  that  time. 

"But  that  which  I  deem  of  the  most  importance  in  the  haymaking  pro 
is  the  amount  of  moisture  it  should  contain  when  placed  in  the  mow  or 
stack.    On  this  subject  there  is  but  one  Opinion  with   ;ur  most  efficient  and 
successful  graziers,     I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rale,  that  the 
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more  moisture  the  hay  contains,  without  danger  of  combustion,  the  better. 
But  the  moisture  must  be  the  arterial  juice  of  the  grass,  not  of  dew  or 
water,  nor  absorbed  from  the  wet  soil.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
water  alone,  in  some  form  or  other,  causes  dusty  or  mouldy  hay,  and  that 
the  juice  of  the  grass  never  does.  I  had  two  stacks  of  hay  put  up  during 
my  absence,  in  so  green  a  state,  that  they  were  perfectly  charred  at  the  centre 
for  two  or  three  feet  around,  without  dust  or  mould  in  any  part  of  them, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  stacks  as  profitable  and  good  hay  as  I  ever  fed 
out. 

<:  In  the  early  stages  of  haying,  greater  care  is  necessary  than  the  latter, 
as  the  grass  then  contains  more  juice ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
August,  we  cut  our  grass  in  the  morning,  and  mow  it  away  in  the  after- 
noon, and  often  put  it  in  cock  early  in  the  day,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
dry  and  brittle.  At  this  season  of  haying,  little  more  is  necessary  than  for 
the  grass  to  be  wilted. 

"  We  use  about  four  quarts  of  salt  to  a  load  of  half  a  ton  of  hay,  sprink- 
ling it  on  twice  while  unloading ;  and  my  plan  is  (although  not  generally 
done)  to  increase  the  quantity  of  salt  when  the  hay  is  too  dry,  and  diminish 
it  when  too  green,  as  the  salt  increases  the  moisture. 

"It  is  not  uncommon  for  our  stacks  of  hay  to  smoke  three  or  four  weeks 
after  put  up,  and  the  top  of  the  mows  to  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
steam.  That  hay  which  we  think  best  preserved,  has,  on  being  opened,  a 
light  mahogany  or  foxy  appearance  ;  lies  very  compact  in  the  staek  or  mow; 
so  much  so,  that  it  requires  a  vigorous  arm  to  thrust  an  ordinary  pitchfork 
one  inch  into  it. 

"  The  advantages  of  making  hay  on  the  plan  I  have  named  are  great. 
I  think  we  save  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  weight,  and  as  much  of  the  nutri- 
tive property  of  the  grass  ;  all  which  is  obvious  to  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  cattle  fed  upon  hay  made  upon  the  two  different  plans. 
1  will  offer  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  a  farmer,  on  visiting  me  some  winters 
since,  supposed  that  our  cows  were  well  fed  upon  grain.  He  also  remarked 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to  brins:  his  stock  of  cattle  through  the  winter  in  as 
good  condition  as  they  were  when  the  winter  commenced.  Our  graziers 
buy  their  cattle  from  the  west  and  north  in  the  fall,  calculating  that  they 
will  gradually  improve  throughout  the  winter  on  hay;  and  this,  too,  with- 
out the  advantages  of  stabling,  which  is  so  generally  practised. 

"  Permit  me  to  note  another  advantage  that  occurs  to  me.  Hay  is  made 
on  our  plan  more  speedily,  and  with  less  risk  of  weather,  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity secured  in  the  same  space.  I  have  heard  but  one  objection  made  to  hay 
of  this  description  ;  it  is,  that  cattle  do  not  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it. 
Such  persons  judge  from  the  bulk,  and  not  from  the  weight,  and  make  no 
account  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  grass  retained  by  a  short,  instead 
of  a  long  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  I  apprehend  that  the  reason  that 
cattle  eat  less  of  the  one  kind  than  they  do  of  the  other,  is  much  the  same 
that  a  man  eats  less  in  bulk  of  pork  or  animal  food  than  he  does  of  vegeta- 
ble." 

HEMP,  FLAX,  && 

So  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  arranging  and  harmonizing 
the  estimates  of  hemp  and  flax  in  one  column,  that  we  have  in  this  report 
concluded  to  abandon  the  estimates  of  flax  altogether.     The  original  diffi- 
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cnlty  Jay,  as  mentioned  in  an  earlier  report,  in  comprising  the  two  together 
in  the;  census  returns.  At  the  same  time,  after  having  finished  our  rema>ks 
on  hemp,  we  shall  also  give  such  accounts  of  the  flax  crop,  and  such  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  article,  as  may  be  useful. 

Hemp  is  mainly  confined  to  two  or  three  States,  of  which  Kentucky  has 
for  years  stood  foremost.  Notwithstanding  the  early  promise  respecting  this 
crop,  it  is  believed  the  whole  expectation  has  not  been  realized.  Thus  tho 
Louisville  Journal,  of  the  22d  of  August,  says  that  the  hemp  crop  will  be 
"fully  an  average  one."  Again,  the  same  journal  states  that  "there  is 
some  complaint  among  those  who  sowed  early  in  the  season,  that  their  seed 
vegetated  badly,  or  the  crop  bloomed  before  attaining  its  proper  height.  On 
the  whole,  the  crop  is  good.  In  the  early  sowing  district,  it  is  now  harvest, 
and  under  favorable  circumstances  for  a  good  staple.  Rains  have  been  fre- 
quent, but  have  ceased,"  &c.  Compared  with  the  crop  of  1843,  that  for 
1844  has  largely  increased  ;  but  as  compared  with  that  of  1812,  it  is  less. 
Such  is  the  estimate  in  the  different  sections  where  this  crop  is  said  to  be 
"  at  least  double  the  crop  of  1843,  but  less  than  that  of  1842  ;"  and  else- 
where, "  quantity  greater  than  any  former  crop  ;"  "product  uncommonly 
large;"  and  again,  "increase  of  three-fourths."  We  are  enabled  to  give 
what  we  believe  to  be  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  hemp  crop  of  Kentucky, 
furnished  us  by  the  Hon.  Adam  Beatty,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  agri- 
cultural community  are  greatly  indebted  for  many  valuable  observations  on 
various  agricultural  subjects,  (and  among  others  hemp.)  embodied  in  a  pub- 
lished volume,  and  who  has  taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  pro- 
gress of  this  crop  in  his  own  State  for  two  or  three  years  past.  The  sub- 
joined extract  from  his  letter  gives  such  a  statement  of  particulars  as  will 
doubtless  contribute  to  an  accurate  appreciation  both  of  the  amount  and 
the  importance  of  this  crop  : 

"I  have  obtained  complete  and  accurate  returns  of  all  the  hemp  received 
by  manufacturers  and  hemp  dealers  in  the  city  of  Maysville  during  the 
present  year,  up  to  the  27th  instant ;  and  the  amount  is  as  follows  : 

Tons    cwt.  qrs.    Ifo. 

"Dew  rotted    ------    2669    16    3      2 

"  Water  rotted  -  -  -        .  ■  -  -  -         81     12    3    16 


Total     -  -----  -     2751      921! 


"  Of  which  quantity  there  was  manufactured  at  Maysville,  or  to  be  manu- 
factured, 856  tons  15  cwt.  2  qrs.  10  lbs. ;  and  the  residue  was  for  shipment 
to  manufacturing  establishments  at  other  points,  and  for  the  eastern  .market. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  low  price  which  hemp  has  borne  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  a  considerable  quantity  of  hemp  still  remains  in  the  hands  of 
farmers.  If  this  had  been  brought  in,  the  quantity  received  at  Maysville 
for  the  year  would  have  been  fully  three  thousand  tons.  My  own  opinion 
concurs  with  that  of  a  very  intelligent  commission  merchant  at  Maysville, 
that  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  hemp  crop  of  Kentucky  is  delivered  at 
Maysville.  1  incline  to  think,  from  all  the  information  that  1  have  on  the 
subject,  that  the  above  is  rather  an  under  than  an  over  estimate.  Accord- 
ing to  this  estimate,  the  whole  quantity  of  Kentucky  hemp  would  be  twelve 
thousand  tons. 

"It  is  proper  to  rema  k,  that,  the  year  1843  was  an  extremely  unfavorable 
year  for  the  hemp  crop,  whilst  that  ot  1842  was  the  most  favorable  year 
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for  that  crop  which  we  have  ever  experienced.  With  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  relative  product  of  the  two  year?,  I  procured,  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, accurate  returns  from  144  hemp-growers  of  Mason  county,  of  the 
quantity  of  hemp  produced  by  them  in  each  of  those  years.  The  aggre- 
gate result  was  as  follows  : 

Tons.     ewt. 
«  Product  of  144  crops  in  1842  -  1,656   15 

"  Product  from  same  farms  in  1843     -  -  -        919   14 

"  The  product  of  1843,  it  will  be  seen,  was  more  than  half  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  this  was  owing  to  an  increased  quantity  of  ground  having 
beera  sown,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  statement: 

"I  obtained  from  80  hemp-growers  a  particular  statement  of  the  number 
of  acres  sowed  by  them  each  year,  together  with  the  product,  separately,  for 
each  year.  These  80  hemp-growers,  in  the  aggregate,  sowed,  in  1842,  2.832 
acres;  which  yielded  1,081  tons  8  cwt, — making  an  average  of  7  cwt.  2 
qrs.  15  lbs.  (equal  to  855  lbs.)  per  acre.  These  same  80  hemp-growers  in  the 
year  1843  sowed  2.927  acres;  which  yielded  518  tons  10  cwt. — making  an 
average  per  acre  of  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  5  lbs.,  (equal  to  397  lbs.) 

"From  this  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  yield  per  acre  in  1S43  was 
less  than  half  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  average  of  these  two 
years — one  very  favorable ,  and  the  other  very  unfavorable — from  the  above 
data  would  be  626  lbs.  per  acre,  (equal  to  5  cwt.  2  qrs.  10  lbs.)  This  would 
be  about  a  fair  average  of  the  product  of  the  entire  hemp  crop  of  Kentucky 
lor  ten  years  in  succession. 

"  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  quantity  of  hemp  received  at  Maysville  du- 
ring the  present  year  was  not  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree  with  the 
falling  off  of  the  crop  of  1 843,  compared  with  that  of  1 842.  In  consequence 
of  the  uncommon  yield  of  the  crop  of  1842,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  mar- 
ket, much  of  it  remained  on  hand.  Such  a  portion  of  the  old  crop,  which 
remained  over,  has  been  brought  into  market  during  the  present  year,  as 
would  probably  make  the  entire  delivery  equal  to  an  average  crop. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  product  of  the  entire  hemp- 
crowing  region  of  Kentucky,  for  the  last  two  years,  upon  an  average,  would 
be  about  twelve  thousand  tons  per  annum." 

The  season  has  not  been  so  favorable  for  the  hemp  crop  of  Missouri. 
Thus,  we  find  scattered  notices  to  this  effect : 

■  Pettus  county,  Missouri,  Jidy  9, 1844. — '-'•  The  wet  weather  which  has  set 
in,  has  not  only  prevented  any  shipping,  but  has  ruined  the  growing  crop. 
I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed, — that  the  hemp  crop  of  Missouri  is 
a  total  failure." 

Again :  the  St.  Louis  Gazette  says :  "  This  important  staple  [hemp] 
of  this  section  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather  in  the 
forepart  of  the  season,  will  yield  only  about  half  a  crop  ;  the  same  cause 
produced  a  similar  result  last  year,  when  the  quantity  was  about  12,000 
tons.  This  season  there  will  be  probably  about  15,000  tons,  which  will  be 
doubled  next  year  it  :he  season  proves  favorable." 

The  estimate  above-given,  of  15,000  tons,  is  unquestionably  an  error  :  we 
suspect  it  is  meant  for  5.000  tons.  A  correspondent  from  this  State  says  of 
the  hemp  crop,  "that  in  some  parts  it  was  not  one  fourth  of  a  crop,  owing 
to  the  wet  weather ;"  and  again,  not  '-■  more  than  one-fourth  ;  including  flax, 
it  is  probable  there  may  have  been  10,000  or  12.000  tons."  The  returns  of 
the  hemp  and  flax  being  mingled,  and  the  amount  of  flax  raised  in  Illinois 
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being  very  considerable,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  suitable  estimate  as  to  the 
hemp  crop  of  this  State.  In  the  northern  central  counties  we  are  told,  "  The 
hemp  crop  was  very  indifferent" — "not  more  than  one-third  of  a  crop, 
owing  to  the  bad  season.  There  was  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  acres  sown  in  hemp  in  Illinois  during  the  past  season.  The  attention  of 
farmers  is  much  turned  to  this  branch  of  production,  and  there  is  a  great 
prospect  of  a  large  increase  in  the  article  of  hemp  in  Illinois  hereafter." 

From  a  correspondent  in  Kentucky  we  have  the  following  statement  re- 
specting the  hemp  crop  generally.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  sets  the  hemp  crop 
of  that  State  higher  than  Judge  Beatty  has  done,  and  we  believe  probably 
puts  the  crop  of  Illinois  too  low.  His  means  of  information,  however,  en- 
title his  opinion  to  consideration.     He  says  : 

"  There  are  probably  not  100  tons  of  hemp  produced  in  Virginia.  It  is 
grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  counties  of  Virginia  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
river.  The  product  in  Kentucky  is  about  15,000  tons  ;  of  Missouri,  6,000 
to  8,000  tons  ;  Indiana  and  Illinois,  500  tons  ;  Ohio,  500  to  1,000  tons.  Lit- 
tle or  none  in  any  other  State.  A  great  deal  of  flax  in  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  chiefly  for  seed  and  home-made  linen." 

By  the  following  extract  from  a  public  journal,  we  see  that  attention  is 
turning  to  this  crop  somewhat  in  Mississippi : 

"  The  Vieksburg  Whig  notices  the  fact  that  General  John  H.  Robb  had 
produced  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  of  hemp  per  acre  at  Shirt-tail  bend, 
on  the  Mississippi ;  and  also  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Warfield  had  raised  and 
manufactured  in  Mississippi,  in  one  year,  enough  hemp  to  bale  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bales  of  cotton.'  " 

A  correspondent  in  Orange  county,  New  York,  says :  "  A  portion  of  our 
county  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  crop,  and  it  was  formerly  extensively 
cultivated  ;  but,  for  some  years  past,  its  growth  has  been  discontinued,  for 
want  of  remunerating  prices."  In  connexion  with  this  crop,  we  have 
gathered  some  particulars  which  may  deserve  mention  here. 

The  following  statement  of  hemp  received  at  New  Orleans,  may  help  to 
show  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cultivation  of  this  important  article:  "In 
1S41-42,  the  entire  receipts  at  New  Orleans  were  only  1,211  bales;  in 
1842-J43,  they  rose  to  15,000  bales;  and  in  1843-'44,  they  reached  38,000 
bales,  or  about  5,000  tons — the  increase  being  almost  exclusively  from  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri." 

Again  :  "We  notice  7  tons  of  water-rotted  hemp,  bought  by  Messrs.  James 
Anderson  &  Co.,  of  John  Steele,  esq.,  of  Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  near 
Lexington,  at  $130  per  ton.  We  have  closely  examined  whole  warehouses 
of  Riga  hemp  in  Boston,  and  we  think  we  can  say,  with  truth,  that  we  never 
saw  hemp  superior  to  this  lot  in  any  respect.  It  is  very  heavy,  of  beautiful 
color,  free  from  tow,  and  perfectly  clean.  It  is  fully  equal  to  hemp  for  which 
our  paternal  government  pays  Russia  $235  a  ton." — Louisville  Journal. 

It  is  also  stated,  in  one  of  the  public  journals,  that  800  bales  of  dew- 
rotted  sold  in  New  York  (designed  for  the  English  market)  at  $100  per 
ton. 

The  better  qualities  are  stated  to  have  advanced  $10  per  ton,  and  the  in- 
ferior $5.  The  Farmers'  Visiter  for  July  also  says  that  "  nearly  5,000- 
bales  (or  123,500  pounds)  of  American  hemp  were  received  at  Boston  from 
New  Orleans,  during  the  six  months  endiig  on  the  1st  instant."  A  writer 
in  the  Dollar  Farmer,  published  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  speaking  of  the 
encouragement  respecting  this  crop,  says :  "  From  our  own  personal  obser- 
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vation,  and  from  the  oft-tried  experiment  of  a  few  pioneers  in  water-rotting 
hemp,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  realize,  at  the  pres- 
ent low  rate  of  hemp,  from  $6  50  to  $7  per  hundredweight,  for  fair,  well- 
cleaned  water  hemp,  without  hackling  from  the  hand  beater ;  and  for  a 
very  superior  article,  he  may  expect  $S'  or  more.  Fair  dew-rotted  rates 
something  below  these  prices.5' 

The  great  difficulty  still  experienced  is  a  process  of  water-rotting  and  a 
brake, — such  as  would  enable  the  farmer  properly  to  prepare  for  the  mar- 
ket much  of  the  hemp  which  is  now  converted  into  bagging,  or  wasted. 
Several  notices  have  been  published  in  the  western  journals,  announcing 
from  time  to  time  that  the  latter  desideratum  has  been  attained;  but  we 
have  not  seen  any  account  of  complete  success  having  been  reached.  A 
writer  on  this  subject  says  : 

"The  custom  of  dew-rotting  hemp  would,  so  soon  as  these  experiments 
are  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  this  machine  is  put  in  operation,  be 
abandoned ;  because  a  more  valuable  article  could  be  prepared  at  a  less 
expense.  But,  forsooth,  some  of  our  practical  farmers  may  ask,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  so  much  hemp  when  it  is  raised  ?  Let  us  see.  Kentucky  has 
raised,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  an  average  crop  of  15,000  tons  an- 
nually ;  the  great  bulk  of  which  has  been  dew  rotted  ;  and,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  a  few  hundred  tons  for  twine,  bed-cords,  &c,  all  of  this,  owing  to 
the  mode  of  preparation,  is  fit  only  for  bagging  and  rope. 

"In  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  there  are  about  10,000  tons  annu- 
ally consumed,  leaving  an  over-production  of  5,000  tons  a  year,  which 
will  have  to  lie  in  the  farmers'  hemp-houses  until  the  bagging  manufac- 
turers are  ready  to  buy  it.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  increase  in  the 
production  of  hemp,  than  there  is  in  the  manufacture  of  it ;  because  bag- 
ging and  rope  are  articles  of  limited  demand,  and  their  consumption  de- 
pends exclusively  upon  the  extent  of  the  cotton  crop.  These  circum- 
stances combine  directly  to  reduce  the  price  of  dew-rotted  hemp;  and. 
owing  to  the  facts  that  the  annual  production  of  our  State  and  Missouri  is 
not  only  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  consumption,  but  also  that  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  from  5.000  to  8.000  tons  of  the  crops  of  1842-43  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  this  time  in  the  farmers' hands  unsold,  many  persons  are 
even  now  looking  forward  to  the  price  of  hemp  ruling  lower  next  year 
than  it  has  ever  done  before.  Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of 
dew  rotting^  the  entire  crop  of  Kentucky  was  water  rotted ;  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  things  then?  Why,  instead  of  keeping  his  crop  until 
the  bagging  manufacturer  was  ready  to  buy  it,  the  farmer,  by  drawing  out 
some  25  per  cent,  of  tow,  could  obtain  for  the  clean  hemp  from  $160  to 
$200  per  ton,  and  for  the  tow  he  could  get  as  much  from  the  bagging 
manufacturer  as  he  now  gets  for  his  best  dew-rotted  hemp.  He  then  never 
need  fear  the  markets  being  glutted ;  for  the  consumption  of  water-rotted 
hemp  in  the  world  amounts  to  several  hundred  thousand  tons  annually. 
Russia  alone  raises  120.000  tons ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  Kentucky 
could  be  made  to  produce  100,000  tons,  if  our  farmers  only  knew  how  to 
prepare  it  properly ',  and  a  machine  was  in  successful  operation  to  compete 
with  the  serf  labor  of  Russia." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute,  a  communication  was  made  by 
Mr.  Knight,  of  Kentucky,  respecting  a  new  mode  of  rotting  hemp,  by 
water  heated  to  160  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  by  which  it  forms  an  entirely 
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new  staple;  it  becomes  silky,  more  delicate  and  beautiful  than  the  first  flax. 
The  same  gentleman  made  the  following  statement  to  the  institute:  "  Gov- 
ernor Chambers  communicated  to  me  a  very  curious  important  fact  in  re- 
lation to  hemp,  lie  stated  that  some  years  since  a  few  tons  of  hemp  were 
brought  to  his  factory  iu  Kentucky,  which  his  foreman  pronounced  worth- 
less, in  consequence  of  its  being  over  rotted — the  fibre  not  having  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  twisting.  It  was,  however,  put  away  in  one  corner  of  the 
hemp-house  as  tow,  where  it  remained  a  year  or  more;  when,  being  out 
of  he. up,  and  wishing  to  keep  the  force  employed,  he  directed  the  foreman 
to  try  the  lot  and  see  if  it  could  not  be  spun  for  bed-cords;  when  it  was 
found  to  be  quite  a  good  article,  it  having  acquired  tenacity  by  age.  It 
was  accordingly  worked  up,  and  he  paid  the  firmer  the  usual  price.  Ex- 
periments were  afterwards  made  on  lots  of  similar  character,  and  the  results 
were  equally  favorable." 

The  above  important  facts  show  the  benefit  that  may  yet  be  derived  to  this 
country  by  the  hemp  crop.  The  amount  of  hemp  imported  in  nine  months 
in  1843,  reached  in  value  $228,8S2.  By  the  following  extract  of  a  circular  of 
a  house  in  New  Orleans,  dated  September  12,  1844,  we  see  what  may  be 
done  : 

"He7np. — This  important  article  to  the  growers  of  the  western  country  is 
beginning  to  attract  much  attention,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  England. 
The  consumption  of  it  has  greatly  increased  since  the  last  year,  which  has 
been  supplied  by  shipments  from  the  west,  a  portion  of  which  was  placed 
upon  the  market  at  much  less  than  its  value,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
supply  the  immediate  demand,  at  $75  and  .$85  per  ton  for  American  dew- 
rotted.  All,  or  nearly  all,  thus  held,  has  been  taken  ;  and  prices  have  ad- 
vanced to  $92  50  a  $95.  Should  the  stock  not  be  greatly  increased,  we 
expect  to  obtain  $100;  at  which  we  are  holding,  and  at  which  we  have 
made  some  sales. 

11  Much  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  hemp  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  it  should  be  entirely  clear  of  shives ;  neatly  and  securely  baled. 
The  imports  of  Russia  hemp  this  year  are  very  small — only  about  400  tons 
against  4,000  last  year.  This  will  cause  an  increased  demand  for  your 
water-rotted  hemp,  which,  if  well  cleaned,  and  of  bright  color,  will  be  taken 
at  full  prices — say  from  $160  to  $170  per  ton." 

Machinery  of  the  most  perfect  kind  is  said  to  be  in  use  in  Europe,  by 
which  the  finest  linens  (the  superiority  of  which  is  seen  by  their  being 
labelled  "  all  hemp,")  are  fabricated.  Similar  applications  might  be  made  in 
our  own  country. 

We  have  thrown  into  our  appendix  No.  10  some  extracts  from  the  report 
of  M.  Butowsky,  the  agent  of  the  Russian  government,  who  was  sent  over 
ail  Europe  to  inquire  and  report  «  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
management,  cultivation,  and  fabrication  of  hemp."  A  translation  of  this 
document  was  lately  published  by  order  of  Congress  ;  but  the  extracts  in 
the  appendix  contain,  in  a  short  compass,  some  of  the  most  important  par- 
ticulars, prepared  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Courier. 

We  have  also  thrown  into  the  same  appendix  a  circular  published  by 
some  dealers  in  the  article,  which  we  take  from  the  Prairie  Farmer.  From 
the  Southern  Planter,  of  August,  we  have  also  taken  some  extracts  from  a 
letter  from  William  M.  Peyton,  of  Virginia.  Another  from  the  Dollar  Far- 
mer, on  the  culture  of  hemp,  &c.     Should  time  allow,  it  is,  too,  our  inten- 
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tion  to  add  some  extracts,  in  translation,  from  a  German  work,  on  the  vege- 
tables employed  in  spinning.  &c. 

The  estimated  hemp  crop  for  1S44  is  22,800  tons. 

Flax  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  our  country  for  seed,  and  the  amount 
raised  for  this  purpose  is  increasing.  We  have  rich  lands,  and  can  raise 
this  crop  to  great  advantage.  There  is  little  danger  of  overstocking  the 
market  with  seed,  as  the  demand  for  the  oil  thus  made  is  great.  The 
oil  crop,  in  most  cases,  will  pay  for  the  expressing  of  it.  The  quantity  of 
oil  is  said  to  be  about  two  gallons  to  the  bushel :  the  yield  per  acre  of  seed 
is  from  8  to  15  bushels.  Sometimes  in  Europe  it  is  sown  and  mowed  when 
the  seed  is  ripe,  and  the  stalk  thrown  away.  But  since  the  new  discover- 
ies which  have  been  made  for  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  spin  it,  and  fab- 
ricate fine  linen  from  it,  by  machinery,  it  must  reduce  the  price  of  linen, 
fabrics,  and  enter  into  competition  with  cotton  goods.  Flax  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  first  cropping  of  prairie  land — the  sod  being  turned  over  flat, 
no  weeds  appear  the  first  season.  In  this  way,  flax  for  seed  may  be  obtained ; 
and  American  seed  for  sowing  commands  a  high  price  in  England,  where 
flax  is  often  pulled  before  it  is  ripe,  and  where  the  climate  is  not  so  favora- 
ble for  ripening  the  seed.  The  amount  of  flaxseed,  as  well  as  of  linen 
goods,  (fee,  imported,  is  of  considerable  value,  though  we  cannot  give  any 
definite  returns  in  respect  to  them.  The  paper  in  Appendix  No.  11,  on 
the  subject  of  flax,  has  been  furnished  by  an  experienced  manufacturer  of 
flax  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  contains  much  valuable  information,  gathered 
from  his  personal  observation  abroad.  By  the  following  extract  from  a 
public  journal,  it  appears  that  the  business  of  raising  the  seed  is  one  of 
no  little  importance  at  the  west : 

"Flaxseed. — The  Cincinnati  Atlas  states  that  the  cultivation  of  flax  for 
the  seed  alone  has  become  an  important  item  among  the  farmers  of  Hamil- 
ton county — one  farmer  having  20,  and  another  30  acres  under  culture. 
The  establishment  of  oil-mills  in  our  western  cities  makes  a  home  market, 
at  a  price  that  pays  well  for  the  cultivation  even  of  the  seed  alone." 

The  Genesee  Farmer,  of  September,  1844,  speaking  of  this  subject,  re- 
marks, that  seed  will  bring  in  that  vicinity  $1  50  a  bushel,  in  any  quan- 
tity, both  for  home  consumption  and  export.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  price 
of  flax  is  about  $150  per  ton. 

In  a  western  journal,  foreign  flax  is  said  to  be  held  in  Great  Britain  at 
£i2  to  £100  per  ton.  Irish  flax  at  £1  15s.  to  £1  18s.  per  cwt. :  and  milled 
flax  at  £2  12s.  to  £2  15s.  per  cwt.;, 

TOBACCO. 

The  tobacco  crop  is  confined,  in  a  great  degree,  to  particular  States  ;  and 
so  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  forming  any  estimate  with  respect  to 
those  States,  where  a  few  thousand  pounds  or  less  are  raised,  as  exhibited 
on  the  basis  of  the  census  returns,  that  we  have  thought  it  best  to  strike  this 
crop  from  the  column,  as  regards  those  States.  In  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts only,  of  New  England,  have  we  retained  any  estimate  where  we 
believe  there  has  been  some  increase.  In  the  latter  of  these  States,  the  at- 
tention devoted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  is  principally  confined  to  a  few 
miles  around  Connecticut  river  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  where,  on  account  of  the  profit  derived,  more  land  has  been  devoted 
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to  it,  with  successful  returns,  from  year  to  year.  It  is  stated  that  in  1843, 
in  the  single  town  of  East  Windsor,  "more  than  500  tons  were  produced, 
which  sold  for  over  $50  per  ton  ;  thus  bringing  in  more  than  $25,000.  In 
five  or  six  adjoining  towns,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  tobacco  raised. 
Within  the  circumference  of  25  miles,  there  is  probably  not  less  than  2,500 
tons  sold  annually  :  and  the  tobacco  is  good — better  for  cigar-wrappers  than 
that  of  the  south."  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our  former  estimates 
lor  this  State  have  been  probably  about  right.  We  believe  this  is  the  fact ; 
and  we  have,  therefore,  fixed  it  at  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  year 
1844.  Respecting  this  crop  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  been  unable  to  as- 
certain it  satisfactorily.  From  the  little  incidental  knowledge  we  can  get, 
as  it  is  said  to  have  done  well,  and  more  to  be  planted,  we  have  con- 
cluded to  fix  it  at  a  slight  increase,  though  we  should  not  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed if  it  turned  out  otherwise. 

Maryland  is  a  large  tobacco-growing  State.  There  is  considerable  con- 
flicting in  the  accounts  of  this  crop  gathered  from  the  public  journals. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  stated : 

"  Maryland  tobacco. — Lyford's  Journal  of  Saturday  says,  in  reference  to 
the  coming  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco,  that  all  accounts  agree  in  pronoun- 
cing it,  from  present  appearances,  the  largest,  and  of  as  good  quality  in 
general,  as  the  State  has  ever  produced.  Some  portion  of  it  is  already 
housed." 

"  The  tobacco  crop. — A  tobacco  planter  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  Mary- 
land, states  that  the  article  which  we  copied  from  Lyford's  Journal  on  Mon- 
day last,  relative  to  the  extent  and  quality  of  this  year's  Maryland  tobacco 
crop,  is  incorrect.  In  Anne  Arundel,  Prince  George,  and  Calvert,  the  prin- 
cipal tobacco-growing  counties  in  the  State,  he  says  the  planters  will  be  sat- 
isfied in  having  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop.  This  may  be  so,  but  Mr. 
Lyford  is  usually  correct  in  his  statements." 

So,  too — 

:c  Injury  to  the  tobacco  crop. — The  Marlboro'  Gazette,  of  Thursday  last, 
says  :  Much  injury  was  sustained  in  the  lower  part  of  Prince  George  by  the 
storm  on  yesterday  week.  We  learn  that  several  planters  had  their  tobacco 
crops  so  much  cut  by  the  hail  as  to  render  them  valueless." 

And  again  : 

■'  We  would  remark  in  reference  to  the  present  tobacco  crop  in  Maryland, 
that,  from  all  the  information  we  can  get,  (and  we  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
pains  to  obtain  it,)  the  crop  of  Maryland  is  about  one-third  short  of  an  aver- 
age one.  At  the  same  time,  we  understand  that  the  quality  is  much  supe- 
rior to  what  it  was  last  year,  being  rather  thicker  in  the  leaf,  and  generally 
very  bright  in  color.  The  planters  will,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  real- 
ize as  much  in  funds  for  their  crop  this  year  as  last;  as  the  improvement 
in  quality  will  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  quantity." 

In  July  we  find  the  following  notice  from  Rockville,  Montgomery  county : 
••  The  tobacco-planters  here  made  great  preparations  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  larger  crop  than  has  been  grown  for  a  number  of  years  ;  and  the  season, 
so  far,  has  been  favorable."  In  the  southeast  section  of  the  State,  bordering 
on  the  Potomac  river,  the  report  respecting  the  crop  is  "  50  per  cent,  short, 
on  account  of  a  dry  May  and  a  very  dry  summer."  We  believe  that  the 
crop  is  full  25  per  cent,  short,  on  an  average  of  the  usual  fair  crop  of  the 
State. 
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The  Virginia  crop,  to  judge  from  the  notices  which  are  found  in  the 
journals  of  that  State,  has  greatly  suffered  during  the  past  year.  The 
following  are  specimens: 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  says,  "  In  the  great  tobacco  region  of  the  Roanoke, 
in  Prince  Edward,  Charlotte,  Halifax,  Pittsylvania,  and  in  the  upper  James, 
a  drought,  more  severe  than  has  been  felt  for  many  years,  has  materially 
impaired  the  prospects  of  the  tobacco-planter.  In  the  above-named  region 
and  country,  the  injury  to  the  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  one-half  to  two- 
thirds.  The  condition  of  the  tobacco  crop  is  exceedingly  critical.  The 
portion  of  the  crop  first  planted  has  grown  spindling,  for  want  of  moisture; 
while  that  planted  later  has  put  forth  very  closely,  or  perished  in  the  hill. 
As  late  as  the  2d,  no  rain  had  fallen  in  the  country  above  named  for  months, 
and  the  injury  sustained  by  tobacco  must  be  material. 

"  The  degree  cannot  be  fully  ascertained,  but  the  crop  must  be  short. 
Indeed,  we  fear  another  disastrous  year  for  our  great  staple  is  about  to 
revolve — a  result  which  cannot  be  deprecated  too  earnestly  by  all  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  Virginia.  The  two  last  crops  of  tobacco  have  not  only 
not  added  a  dollar  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  but  left  every  planter  in- 
volved in  debt.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  planting  interest  has  been 
almost  overwhelming.  Hundreds  of  slaves  have  been  sold  out  of  the  State  ; 
not  far  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  have  been  removed  beyond  our 
limits  within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  a  very  heavy  balance  is  yet 
marked  down  against  the  planter.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  bad  results 
of  a  failure  of  the  present  tobacco  crop ;  but,  as  circumstances  now  are,  it 
is  well  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  worst,  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

Again  :  "  Tobacco  crop. — A  friend  from  Charlotte  county,  in  this  State, 
informs  us  that  an  unusually  severe  drought  has  prevailed  in  Charlotte, 
Halifax,  Prince  Edward,  Cumberland,  and  in  the  counties  adjoining  these ; 
and  great  fears  are  entertained  for  the  corn  and  tobacco  crops.    No  rain  has 
fallen  for  several  months,  and  up  to  Saturday  last  the  drought  still  con- 
tinued.    The  corn  crop  must  be  curtailed  a  half,  if  not  more ;  and  the  fate 
of  the  tobacco  crop  is  very  doubtful.    In  large  districts  ot  country  the  plants 
tailed,  or  were  destroyed  by  the  fly,  and  the  beds  were  new  sown.     This 
produced  a  late  planting  of  the  crop,  and  the  want  of  rain  has  increased  the  I 
difficulty.     Many  plants  have  died  in  the  hill,  and  few  planters  have  a  full  I 
crop  standing.     The  drought  has  also  injured  the  tobacco  that  was  planted   ; 
early,  causing  it  to  grow  light.     The  tobacco  crops  of  the  three  past  years    j 
have  wrought  such  disaster  to  the  planters  and  to  the  commonwealth,  that 
we  will  not  permit  ourselves   to  believe  that  another  is  to  be  added  to  the 
disheartening  results  of  the  past."— Norfolk  Herald^  August  9,  1844. 

Elsewhere  we  are  told,  in  September,  "The  prospect  for  a  good  crop  of 
tobacco  is  very  gloomy.  The  tobacco  crop  is  very  unpromising,  the  drought 
is  so  severe." 

Similar  to  these  are  notices  which  have  been  furnished  since  the  first  crop 
was  gathered.  Thus,  in  the  southeastern  central  section  of  the  State,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Amelia  county,  it  is  stated  that  there  was  "  a  falling  off  of  30  per 
cent,  from  the  previous  crop,  though  that  which  was  raised  is  of  supe- 
rior quality."  This  was  the  "  result  "there  of  drought."  In  the  southern  cen- 
tral counties,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  it  is  said, tc  The  last  was  a  small 
and  bad  crop  ;  and  this  is  somewhat  less — caused  by  a  scarcity  of  plants,  and 
a  dry  July,  August,  and  September ;'  but  that  portion  of  this  year's  crop 
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which  was  planted  early  (say  one-fourth)  is  of  a  very  superior  quali'y." 
North  of  this,  "  the  quality  was  good,  but  the  quantity  was  hardly  an  aver- 
age." In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  also,  the  crop  was  about  an  average 
one.  Considering  that  the  last  year's  crop  (1843)  was  so  poor,  though  this 
of  1844  has  been  lessened,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  think  it  has  not  decreased 
more  than  about  20  per  cent. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  same  cause  has  operated  to  reduce  the  crop.  In 
some  sections  the  crop  is  rated  at  about  one  half,  as  but  little  was  planted. 
Elsewhere  it  is  said  that  "in  quantity  it  was  about  equal  to  last  year,  but 
the  quality  was  superior."  On  the  whole,  the  average  decrease  from  the 
crop  of  1843  was  doubtless  equal  to  15  per  cent. 

Respecting  the  crop  in  South  Carolina,  we  have  so  little  information  that 
we  find  it  difficult  to  form  an  estimate.  Bordering  as  it  does  on  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  season  was  similar;  but  as  the  crop  occupies  a 
minor  place  in  the  production  of  this  State,  we  allow  but  little  increase — 
perhaps  5  per  cent. 

In  Georgia,  the  tobacco  crops  in  the  western  section,  or  what  is  called 
the  Cherokee  country,  are  said  "  not  only  to  be  much  better,  from  the  fa- 
vorableness  of  the  season,  but  there  has  been  an  increased  culture."  In 
one  part  of  this  region,  the  increase  is  estimated  at  150  per  cent.,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  low  price  of  cotton.  Take  the  State  through,  we  believe 
that  there  was  probably  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  advance  on  the  crop  of 
1843. 

The  same,  we  believe,  was  the  case  with  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Flori- 
da; although,  from  the  little  attention  given  to  it,  notices  are  unfrequent 
in  the  all-absorbing  question  of  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  crop.  The 
crop  of  tobacco  in  Tennessee  is  quite  large ;  and  in  West  Tennessee,  we 
see  it  stated  that  it  was  "  very  promising."  The  whole  crop  of  this  State 
appears  to  have  been  an  increased  one — perhaps  10  to  15  per  cent.  The 
same  was  probably  the  case  with  the  crop  in  Kentucky,  where  there  was 
an  increase  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  It  is  said  that,  from  all  accounts, 
the  presumption  is,  that  the  crop  in  Ohio  is  nearly  or  quite  an  average 
one,  and  the  quality  about  as  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  Miami  valley, 
one  informant  says:  "In  1843  there  were  12,000  pounds  raised;  in  1844, 
8,000.  The  crop  of  this  year  was  superior  to  the  last  in  every  respect, 
and  the  decrease  of  quantity  is  the  result  of  a  less  number  of  acres  being 
cultivated.  In  yet  another  section  of  the  State,  the  quantity  is  fully  double. 
Probably  there  was  an  advance  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent. — possibly  more. 

The  early  notices  of  the  crop  in  Missouri  which  meet  us  are  like  the 
following  : 

"  The  tobacco  crop  in  Missouri. — A  gentleman  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject has  recently  been  travelling  up  the  Missouri  river.  He  informs  us  that 
he  saw  and  conversed  with  a  number  of  planters,  and  had  means  of  gain- 
ing correct  intelligence  of  the  prospect  of  the  coming  crop  in  the  counties 
of  Boone,  Howard,  Chariton,  Randolph,  Macon,  Calloway,  Montgomery, 
Warren,  and  St.  Charles.  In  these  counties  our  informant  states  that  the 
crop  will  nearly  equal  in  quantity,  and  greatly  excel  in  quality,  that  of  any 
former  year.  Our  informant  states  that  since  his  return  he  has  had  op- 
portunities of  conversing  with  planters,  and  received  accounts  from  most 
of  the  other  tobacco-growing  counties,  all  of  which  concur  in  the  above 
statement.  It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  quantity  in  the  State  will  about 
equal,  (probably  from  the  increase  of  growers,)  if  not  exceed-,  that  of  any 
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former  year,  and  be  of  fair  complexion,  and  better  adapted  to  manufacturing 
thanany  previous  crop." — St.  Louis  Republican. 

The  information  obtained  since  the  crop  was  gathered  hardly  corres- 
ponds with  the  above.  For  instance,  in  sections  of  the  State  we  are  told 
that  "  the  crop  was  but  about  one-half  a  crop,  on  account  of  the  overflow  f 
and,  again,  "  two-thirds  of  a  crop."  We  believe,  from  all  we  can  ascertain, 
that  there  was  a  falling  off  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.;  but  that,  allowing  for 
the  increased  culture,  on  account  of  new  lands,  &c,  we  may  estimate  it  at 
about  15  per  cent. 

The  following  is  the  statement  in  the  St.  Louis  Gazette,  which,  at  5,000 
hogsheads  for  one  third  of  the  crop,  is  near  our  estimate  : 

"  Tobacco. — The  crop  sent  to  this  market  falls  short  of  last  year,  when 
there  were  about  7,000  hogsheads.  This  year  the  number  will  not  much  ex- 
ceed 5,000  hogsheads,  and  the  quality  is  net  generally  so  good.  It  has 
been  cut  too  green,  and  is  specifically  lighter  than  that  of  a  more  mature 
growth.  Prices  vary  from  $1  to  $11  per  hundred.  The  crop  throughout 
the  State  for  1844  will  probably  amount  to  20,000  hogsheads.  Only  about 
one  third  of  the  entire  crop  comes  to  this  market.  About  two-thirds  is 
shipped  direct  to  New  Orleans  from  the  different  harbors  along  the  river." 

Tobacco  is  raised  in  some  of  the  other  States ;  but  the  quantity  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  attracts  so  little  attention,  that  no  very  definite  calcu- 
lations can  be  given  respecting  the  crop  in  them.  We  have  fixed  the  esti- 
mates in  the  table  according  to  the  best  judgment,  from  a  comparison  of 
former  productive  seasons,  contiguity,  &c. 

The  whole  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1844  we  suppose  maybe 
fixed  at  151,705,000  pounds. 

In  a  Richmond  paper  we  find  the  following  statement  respecting  the  crops 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  under  date  of  October  3  : — "  The  total  in- 
spections embraced  in  the  statement  to  the  30th  September,  is  10,861  hogs- 
heads less  than  at  a  corresponding  period  in  1843 ;  but  still  the  returns  do  not 
accurately  exhibit  the  real  deficiency  between  the  productions  of  1842  and 
1843,  in  consequence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  tobacco  being  reprised  and  in- 
spected  a  second  time;  the  present  year,  perhaps  1,500  hogsheads  were,  at 
least,  thus  counted  twice  in  the  inspections.  At  this  time  the  stock  of  old 
tobacco  held  by  the  planters  is  very  small.  Relative,  therefore,  to  the  crop 
for  inspection  in  1845,  it  must  be  mainly  confined  to  the  production  of  18445 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  will  not  exceed  40,000  to  45,000  hogsheads.  The 
home  demand  for  tobacco  is  regularly  increasing." 

Statistics  of  inspections  and  stoc\.  to  30th  September,  1844.- 


Richmond 

Petersburg 

Farmville 

Clarksviile 

Lynchburg 

Tye  River 

Milton  and  Henderson,  N.  C. 


[nspecied. 

Stock. 

19,147  hhds. 

10,812  « 
2,714  « 
1,954     " 

10,209     " 

S,446  hhds, 

714    « 

380    ■« 

24     « 

4.674    « 

475     « 

50    <: 

575     <• 

75     « 

Not  official — conjectured  -  '  -    45,885     «  14,363 


15,423 

C( 

1,075 

(C 

225 

R 

40 

CI 

30 

u 

21 

u 

17 

it 

48.932 

H 
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The  kinds  inspected  during  the  year  1844  at  Baltimore,  it  is  said,  were — 

Maryland -                  32,101  hhds. 

Ohio  _-_.-- 

Kentucky  ------ 

Virginia  ------ 

Missouri  ------ 

Indiana  ------ 

Tennessee  ------ 

Pennsylvania  ----- 

Total 

In  a  Virginia  paper,  we  find  the  following  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  production,  and  the  effect  of  a  failure  in  the  crop,  which  we  sub- 
join, as  furnishing  some  facts  which  may  be  useful  to  record  : 

u  From  the  year  1800  to  the  year  1839,  the  whole  quantity  of  tobacco 
exported  from  the  United  States,  annually,  amounted  to  about  82,000  hogs- 
heads. During  this  period,  one  or  two  short  crops  in  Virginia  would  affect 
prices.  The  western  States,  during  this  period,  had  never  exported,  on  an 
average,  more  than  35,000  hogsheads.  In  1840,  the  west  exported  40,000 ; 
in  1841,  54,600  hogsheads;  in  1842,  68,000  hogsheads;  in  1843,  89,800 
hogsheads;  and  in"l844,  81,200  hogsheads.  We  refer  you  to  the  New 
Orleans  price  current  of  the  7th  of  September,  for  the  exports  of  tobacco 
from  1835  to  1844,  inclusive;  by  which  you  will  see  that  New  Orleans 
alone  has  exported,  in  the  last  two  years,  as  much  tobacco,  on  an  average, 
as  the  average  products  of  the  United  States  previous  to  1835.  This,  we 
think,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  low  prices  of  1843  and  1844 ;  and  we 
may  say,  the  very  inferior  quality  of  the  Virginia  tobacco  for  two  years 
past,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  lessen  its  value,  and  to  bring  the  western 
tobacco  into  more  general  use.  The  fact  is,  that  the  west  produces  now 
nearly  as  much  as  the  consumption  of  Europe  demands.  The  failure  of 
a  crop  in  Virginia  has  very  little,  if  any,  effect  on  prices  in  Europe.  It  does, 
however,  affect  prices  at  home  in  our  own  market,  since  our  manufacturers 
require  annually  from  18,000  to  20,000  hogsheads  of  Virginia  tobacco  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country,  which  is  about  half  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  crop  of  Virginia  grown  this  year:  and  the  consumption  being  on 
the  increase,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  tobacco  raised 
in  Virginia  hereafter  will  be  manufactured  for  home  use.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  growth  of  tobacco  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  supposed  that  at  least  as  much  as  75,000  hogsheads  are  raised  in  other 
countries.  It  is  true,  the  consumption  is  on  the  increase  ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  production  is  far  ahead  of  the  consumption,  as  will  appear  from  the 
statement  of  exports  and  products." 

In  letters  which  have  been  received  from  Algiers,  (as  we  learn  from  the 
foreign  journals,)  it  is  stated  that  the  French  have  been  successful  in  their 
plantations  of  tobacco  formed  there  ;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in 
the  course  of  some  years,  they  may  derive  a  portion  of  their  supply  for  the 
market  from  that  colony.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  China  may  open 
to  us  a  considerable  sale,  as  the  milder  kinds,  cut  fine,  and  sent  in  packages 
of  5,  10,  or  20  pounds,  would  be  quite  profitable  there.  They  are  said  to  use 
an  immense  quantity  of  their  own  raising,  but  it  is  far  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  American.  That  which  is  taken  out  from  this  country  by  the  captains  and 
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mates  of  ships,  is  said  to  find  a  ready  sale.  As  ships  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  visit  that  part,  and  not  much  is  exposed  for  sale,  the  opinion 
seems  probable  that  there  would  be  a  very  considerable  traffic,  were  it  at- 
tempted, as  might  now  be  through  the  ports  opened  to  us.  Several  valu- 
able papers  on  the  culture  of  tobacco  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Gardner, 
who  enters  very  fully  into  the  question  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  soil,  the 
preparation  necessary.  &c.  He  states  that,  u  in  rich  loams,  where  the  solu- 
tion of  the  minerals  of  the  soil  is  rapid,  and  where  10  to  20  per  cent,  of 
vegetable  matter  is  incorporated  in  the  earth,  tobacco  may  be  obtained  for 
many  years;  but  it  is  always  an  exhausting  crop."  He  adds  :  "  It  has  been 
stated  that  170  pounds  of  mineral  matter  are  removed  in  less  than  three 
months,  by  a  crop  of  tobacco,  from  one  acre  of  land/'  "  This  is  very  much 
more  than  wheat  or  other  grains  carry  off  in  eight  or  nine  months.  Thus, 
wheat  planted  in  October,  and  cut  in  June,  takes  from  the  soil,  of  the  same 
mineral  substances.  22  pounds  in  a  crop  of  20  bushels,  with  straw.  In 
these  estimates,  the  sand  or  silica  is  omitted,  inasmuch  as  its  supply  is  too 
great  in  all  soils  to  cause  any  fear  from  exhaustion." 

"The  important  mineral  substances  presented  in  Havana  tobacco,  ex- 
amined by  Hertwig.  (Leibig's  Annalen  for  April,  1843,)  are: 

Salts  of  potash,  34.15.  Salts  of  lime,  51.38, 

Magnesia,  4.09,  Phosphates,       9.04, 

in  one  hundred  parts  ashes.  • 

"  These  substances  were,  for  the  most  part,  insoluble  in  earth,  and  must 
have  been  dissolved  during  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

"  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  clear  view  of  the  cause  of  sterility  in  lands 
as  respects  tobacco — saline  substances  and  ammonia  are  not  rendered  fit 
for  food  with  sufficient  rapidity.  We  also  see  why  a  large  amount  of  dead 
leaves,  or  other  vegetable  rubbish,  will  yield  a  crop,  by  giving  up  to  the 
roots  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  bodies. 

"The  great  question  is — whether  there  are  economical  means  by  which 
land,  which  has  lost  the  power  of  sustaining  tobacco,  can  be  rendered  fer- 
tile, and  be  maintained  in  that  condition." 

He  recommends  the  attaining  a  suitable  soil  by  providing  means  to  pro- 
mote its  porosity,  and  then  to  hasten  the  solubility  of  its  saline  matters. 
This  (he  says)  may  be  done  by  liming]  by  burning  part  of  the  surface 
soil  with  lime  in  the  kiln  ;  by  incorporating  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil ; 
by  burning  of  clay,  and  pulverizing;  also,  to  secure  the  ammonia  of  the 
soil.  On  these  subjects,  he  makes  many  remarks.  The  whole  essays  de- 
serve the  careful  perusal  of  the  tobacco-planter,  as  they  contain  numerous 
valuable  suggestions.  They  have  been  published  by  most  of  the  agricul- 
tural journals  in  the  tobacco-growing  regions. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Southern  Planter,  a  new  remedy  is  described  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  tobacco  plants  by  the  fly.  The  writer  says : 
"I  had  a  bushel  or  two  of  dry  ashes  put  into" a  large  tub,  and  added  train 
oil  enough  (say  one  gallon  of  oil  to  the  bushel  of  ashes)  to  dampen  and 
flavor  the  ashes  completely:  this  was  well  stirred,  and  mixed  with  the 
hand,  and  sowed  broadcast  over  certain  patches.  Nos.  2  and  3."  The  trial 
was  successful,  as  it  likewise  was  another  year  :  while  on  No.  1.  another 
left  without  the  remedy,  the  plants  were  destroyed.  In  consequence  of  the 
expectation  that  a  duty  amounting  to  a  prohibition  would  be  imposed  in 
England  on  tobacco  strips,  it  is  "mentioned  in  a  public  journal  that  the 
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in  which  strips  were  taken. 


stemmeries  of  this  country  had  been  closed,  and  no  tobacco  would  go  for- 
ward in  the  shape  of  strips.     England  was  the  only  foreign  market,  before, 


COTTON. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  regard  to  this  great  crop,  which  exer- 
cises so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  trade  of  this  country,  the  crop  of  1844 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  1843.  Indeed,  had  it  not  beeu  for  the  floods 
of  the  Mississippi,  it  would  have  been  probably  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than 
any  before  raised  in  this  country.  The  return  of  the  crop  of  the  previous 
year,  as  it  appears,  was  about  2,000,000  of  bales,  which,  at  375  pounds  to 
the  bale,  is  only  about  3,000,000  of  pounds  from  the  tabular  estimate  of 
1843.  It  is  possible  that,' in  the  proportional  distribution  of  the  crop,  there 
was  less  accuracy.  We  see  it  strongly  insisted  upon  by  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents, that  Mississippi  is  now  the  foremost  State  in  the  production 
of  cotton  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  may  be  true,  as  the  pro- 
gress of  the  culture  is  gradually  more  and  more  westward,  though  we  felt 
justified  in  reducing  the  crop  of  that  year,  and  raising  that  of  Georgia  in 
1843,  by  the  accounts  which  we  could  gather  from  the  various  States. 

In  Virginia,  there  wTas  probably  a  falling  off  of  cotton  from  the  drought : 
the  decrease  is,  in  some  sections,  even  as  high  as  30  per  cent. ;  but  it  was 
of  superior  quality. 

The  cotton  crop  of  Nortii  Carolina  is  thus  noticed  at  an  early  date  in 
one  of  the  public  journals :  "  The  prospect  of  a  good  cotton  crop  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  is  somewhat  doubtful,  owing  to  the  drought. 
Some  fields  are  much  injured."  In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State, 
however,  subsequent  intelligent  information  is  given  :  "  The  cotton  is  bet- 
ter than  I  have  known  it  for  many  years  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  low 
prices  at  which  it  had  been  selling,  planters  did  not  try  to  raise  it  exten- 
sively this  year,  but  curtailed  their  crops.  In  the  northwest  counties,  the 
crop  was  an  average  one,  yet  little  was  planted."  In  the  southwest,  it  was 
11  good,  clean,  and  dry,  and  opened  well."  In  the  southern  central  section, 
bordering  South  Carolina,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  "  one-fourth  less,  on 
account  of  the  drought."  On  the  whole,  the  crop  for  the  State  may  have 
been  a  slight  increase  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  1843, 
which  fell  off  considerably  from  the  previous  year. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  notices  which  have  been  gathered,  from 
time  to  time,  from  the  public  journals,  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  cotton 
crop  in  South  Carolina. 

From  the  Charleston  Courier,  of  June  20,  in  regard  to  the  crops,  we  quote 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Jeffries  Creek,  June  10:  "I  have 
melancholy  news  to  write  in  relation  to  the  cotton  crops  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and,  I  may  say,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  in  this  region  of  country. 
About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  since,  our  prospects  were  never  more  flat- 
tering ;  but,  in  this  short  time,  the  aphis  gosypii,  or  cotton-louse,  has  at- 
tacked our  cotton  in  such  numbers,  that,  without  some  speedy  arrest  of  their 
ravages  should  take  place,  there  is  a  strong  probability,  from  present  appear- 
ances, that  many  crops  in  this  neighborhood  will  be  entirely  destroyed  ;  and 
none  that  I  have  heard  from  will  escape  extensive  injury.  1  have  plough- 
ed up  one-fourth  of  my  own  crop,  and  planted  it  in  corn  ;  and  in  the  bal- 
ance of  my  farm,  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  stalk  of  cotton  but  what  is 
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stocked  with  the  insects.  I  have  heard  from  most  parts  of  this  district,  and 
from  a  portion  of  Darlington,  and  complaints  from  this  insect  are  almost 
universally  heard  of." 

"The  weather  and  the  crops. — This  present  month  of  July  will  be  noted 
for  intense  heat  and  protracted  drought.  The  surrounding  country  has 
suffered  incalculably  for  want  of  rain.  The  corn  crop  is  materially  af- 
fected ;  and  even  cotton,  which,  up  to  within  a  few  days,  promised  a  most 
abundant  yield,  has  commenced  shedding  its  bolls  to  a  most  incalculable 
extent"; — Cheraw  (S.  C.)  Gazette  of  July  30. 

A  letter  in  the  Charleston  Mercury  gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
cotton  crop,  which  account  is  confirmed  from  other  sources  of  information, 
The  Mercury  says  :  "  This  disastrous  result  of  a  season  that  promised,  in 
the  other  part;  more  richly  than  any  for  some  years  past,  is  not  confined  to 
that  State,  but  is  true,  with  more  or  less  of  mitigation,  of  the  entire  cotton- 
growing  region.  The  peculiarity  of  the  growth  is,  that  the  plant  attained  a 
precocious  maturity,  and  that  all  growth,  and  consequently  all  possible  in- 
crease of  the  product,  is  now  at  an  end.  The  crop  is  now  nearly  all  gath- 
ered, or  ready  for  gathering.  Frost  may  come  early  or  late;  it  is  all  the 
same.  There  will  be  nothing  for  it  to  kill.  Favorable  localities  may,  to  a 
limited  extent,  have  escaped  this  injury  ;  but,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  disaster 
has  been  general.  The  Sea  Island  crop  is  believed  to  be  much  better  in  the 
upland,  as  one  might  expect." 

The  ilnderson  (S.  C.)  Gazette  says:  "We  have  no  rain  yet.  The  cotton 
crop  has  been  cut  off  nearly  one-half." 

"  Edisto  Island^  August  5. — Though  for  some  weeks  past  our  dry  and 
parched  fields  have  been  entreating  in  their  behalf  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful, never,  till  ten  days  ago.  had  1  seen  a  better  promise  of  cotton  to  our 
painstaking  planters. 

"  The  effects  of  the  long-continued  drought,  however,  have  at  last  be- 
come alarmingly  apparent,  and  our  fields  now  present  an  aspect  of  prema- 
ture age.  The  stalks  are  red — an  indication  of  maturity  ;  and  the  leaves 
on  some  plantations,  withering  and  dying,  cover  the  earth  as  after  a  frost. 
Jn  the  low  lands,  where,  from  some  remains  of  moisture,  the  plant  has 
been  enabled  to  endure  the  fiery  trial,  a  red  bug,  unknown  except  to  our 
oldest  men,  has  appeared  in  great  abundance,  and  is  now  sucking  up  its 
vital  energies,  and  doing  even  more  damage  (some  say)  than  the  caterpillar 
of  known  destructiveness." 

The  view  taken  by  other  informants  respecting  the  crop  in  this  State,  cor- 
responds mainly  with  the  above,  it  seems  to  have  been  better,  however,  in 
the  northwestern  section  of  the  State,  as  the  crop  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  In  forming  an  estimate,  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
crop  of  1843  suffered  a  great  decrease  from  that  of  1842.  Further  towards 
the  east,  along  the  northern  line,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  short — say  about 
three-fourths:  the  late  fall  was  favorable,  or  it  would  not  have  been  more 
than  half  a  crop.  Probably  there  was  a  decrease  from  the  crop  of  1843  of 
about  15  per  cent.,  as  that  was  by  no  means  an  average  crop. 

Georgia  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  the  cotton -growing  States.  There 
is  some  diversity  among  the  earlier  notices  of  the  crop,  as  probably  the  state 
of  the  market  might  have  some  influence  upon  the  tone  of  the  journals.  In 
June,  we  find  the  following : 

"Hailstorms. — The  Columbus  (Georgia)  Times,  of  the  5th  instant,  has 
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the  following  :  A  heavy  storm  of  rain  and  hail  passed  over  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river,  some  three  miles  below  this  city,  on  Thursday  last.  We 
hear  that  the  corn  and  cotton  were  terribly  cut  up  on  those  plantations 
within  the  track  of  the  storm.  A  river  planter  showed  us  half  a  dozen 
cornstalks  taken  from  a  field  of  150  acres,  and  which  he  said  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  damage  throughout  the  field.  They  were  stripped  of  every 
leaf,  and  rudely  topped.  These  storms  have  been  general.  We  encoun- 
tered no  less  than  three  on  different  days  of  last  week,  on  a  journey  from 
the  Ocmulgee  river  to  Columbus,  through  the  counties  of  Houston,  Macon, 
and  Marion.     We  did  not  learn  that  the' damage  was  very  great." 

Other  accounts  are  in  July.  The  Albany  (Georgia)  Courier,  of  the  31st 
ult.,  says :  "  For  the  last  few  days  we  have  been  apparently  in  the  midst  of 
autumn.  The  nights  and  mornings  have  been  so  very  cool,  as  to  render 
fire  necessary  for  comfort.  The  weather  has  been  dry  for  more  than  a  week 
past,  and  altogether  favorable  to  cotton." 

"  New  cotton. — The  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  of  Wednesday, 
announces  a  bale  of  new  cotton  in  that  city  from  the  plantation  of  James 
Gardner,  jr..  esq.,  of  Columbia  county.  It  is  of  good  staple  and  fine  qual- 
ity. The  first  bale  of  new  cotton  received  last  summer  was  on  the  24th 
day  of  August — 25  days  later." 

Extract  of  a  letter  "dated  Columbus,  Ga.,  September  3,  1844. — "  The 
weather  now  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  particularly  favorable  to 
the  growing  and  maturing  cotton,  and  the  picking  is  now  in  full  blast. 
Such  weather  will  insure  a  large  crop." 

"  New  Sea  Island  cotton. — A  bale  of  Sea  Island  of  the  new  crop  was  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Angus  Martin,  of  Liberty  coun- 
ty, consigned  to  Noble  A.  Hardee.  This  is  early  for  this  description  of  cot- 
ton— much  earlier  than  former  seasons." — Savannah  Georgian,  August 
31. 

"  Sea  Island  cotton. — We  have  received  a  specimen  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
from  the  plantation  of  Colonel  W.  W.  Hazard,  of  St.  Simon's.  It  is  from 
the  big  cream  seed,  of  very  fine  quality,  and  extra  long  staple.  Colonel  H. 
writes  us  that  in  July  he  picked  at  the  rate  of  8  pounds  to  the  hand  per 
day,  which  has  not  been  done  before,,  he  thinks,  for  many  years. 

"  The  Sea  Island  crop  still  promises  very  fairly,  and  our  planters  on  the 
coast  will,  we  hope,  reap  a  rich  harvest  for  their  toil. 

"Another  specimen,  of  similar  quality,  has  been  kindly  furnished  us  by 
Dr.  Hazzard,  also  of  St.  Simon's,  and  to  which  all  we  have  said  of  the  above 
is  strictly  applicable. 

"The  cotton  crop  in  Houston  county,  where  I  reside,  was  very  likely  un- 
til the  last  of  August.  Heavy  rains,  and  some  remarkably  cold  days  and 
nights,  with  a  heavy  wind,  have  altered  the  appearance  very  materially  ; 
and  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  present  crop  will  fall  short,  in  this 
county,  of  the  crop  of  last  year,  from  one-third  to  one-fourth. 

«D.  B. 

"  Houston  county,  Georgia  October,  1844." 

u  New  cotton. — Eighty  bales  of  new  cotton  were  received  by  the  rail- 
road last  evening,  consigned  to  various  persons.  The  weather  has  been 
very  fine  for  picking  during  the  past  two  weeks.  The  accounts,  though 
generally  favorable,  are  somewhat  contradictory  as  to  the  prospect  of  a 
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large  yield — many  planters  complaining  of  too  much  rain,  and  others  of 
the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar." — Savannah  Republican,  Wednesday. 

'•<■  The  cotton  crop. — The  Washington  (Georgia)  News  and  Planters' Gazette 
of  the  5th  instant  says :  •'  The  prospects  for  a  large  crop,  which  were  very 
fair  some  weeks  since,  are  destroyed  by  the  long-continued  drought.  There 
has  been  no  rain  of  consequence  for  the  last  six  weeks  ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  growth  and  production  of  the  plant  has  entirely  stopped.  Some 
planters  teil  us  that  their  crops  will,  not  be  more  than  half  what  they  had 
reason  to  expect  a  short  time  ago.  What  there  is,  however,  is  said  to  be  of 
excellent  color  and  quality.'  " 

In  the  western  and  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  the  crop  is  said  to 
have  been  much  better,  and  there  was  also  an  increased  cultivation  of  the 
product.  In  some  cases,  it  is  estimated  as  "  three  times  as  large,  on  account 
of  the  low  price  of  pork  and  corn,  or  the  no  price  of  every  other  agricultural 
product."  Again,  it  is  stated  that  it  ''•  turned  out  perhaps  800  or  1,000  lbs. 
to  the  acre."     The  season  in  that  section  also  seems  to  have  been  favorable. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  that,  take  the  State  through,  there  was  an  increase 
of  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  crop  of  1843. 

Alabama  is  likewise  a  large  producer  of  cotton  ;  and  the  following  is  the 
aspect  of  the  progress  of  the  crop  in  this  State,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  gather  it  from  the  public  journals.     Thus  : 

"  The  crop. — The  Mobile  Merchants  and  Planters'  Prices  Current,  of  the 
20th  instant,  says  :  '  From  all  parts  of  the  cotton  region,  we  continue  to  re- 
ceive accounts  of  the  most  favorable  character  in  regard  to  the  growing 
crop.  Throughout  Middle  and  South  Alabama,  the  prospects  for  an  abun- 
dant yield  were  never  more  promising;'  and  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
season  is  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  last,  we  have  thus  some  data 
deemed  reliable  by  many  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  upon  which 
to  found  an  estimate  of  a  large  crop  for  Mobile,  as  well  as  for  the  country. 

"We  were  informed  last  evening  by  a  gentleman  from  Washington  coun- 
ty, that  the  day  previous  he  rode  over  several  of  the  largest  plantations  in 
that  county ;  and,  from  his  observation,  he  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  crop  does  not  look  as  well  as  last  season.  He  says  it  is  very  true  that 
much  of  the  cotton  is  full  three  weeks  more  forward  than  last  year;  but  so 
much  has  been  injured  by  the  rain,  that  it  does  not  average  as  well  as  it  did 
last  year." 

"  The  crops  in  Lowndes  county. — We  have  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
merchants,  now  in  the  interior,  to  his  correspondent  in  this  city,  dated 
Lowndes  county,  August  14th,  in  which  the  writer  says :  ;  The  worm  is 
destroying  the  cotton  crop  of  this  county.'" — Mobile  Advertiser. 

';  During  the  week,  we  have  had  accounts  from  most  of  the  cotton  region 
in  South  Alabama  and  part  of  Mississippi.  The  prospects  of  the  planter  for 
an  abundant  crop  are  still  highly  flattering.  It  was  apprehended  that  too 
much  rain  had  fallen  in  some  sections,  but,  as  yet,  we  have  heard  of  no  se- 
rious injury  from  that  cause.  From  Clark  county  we  learn  that  the  cater- 
pillar has  made  its  appearance  on  some  plantations,  and  fears  are  expressed 
that  it  may  prove  destructive." 

"  The  crops  in  North  Alabama. — The  Southern  Advocate,  of  6th  instant, 
printed  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  says  :  '  The  weather,  for  some  time  past, 
has  been  alternately  very  hot  and  cool,  and  remarkably  dry  and  dusty. 
Everything  is  nearly  parched  up  with  drought.     Our  farming  friends  com- 
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plain  much  of  the  injury  done  to  the  cotton  crop  by  worms  and  the  dry 
weather.  The  complaint  is  a  general  one  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion 
that  the  crop  is  cut  off  at  least  as  much  as  one  fourth,  if  not  one-third.  The 
season  for  picking  is  quite  fine,  and  the  article  must  bo  very  good.'" 

"  Alabama  cotton  crop. — The  Mobile  Herald  stales  that  from  the  interior 
of  the  State,  the  news  is,  that  the  cotton  crop  was  never  as  it  is  now.  It  was 
vigorous  and  abundant  beyond  example,  and  growing  strong  enough  to 
defy  all  Its  enemies,  the  worms." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mobile  Advertiser,  under  date  of  July  25,  says : 
"  The  prospect  of  a  large  cotton  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State  has  been 
blighted  by  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillar — the  most  destructive  insect 
to  the  cotton  plant  known  to  the  planter.  Their  appearance  this  season  is 
much  earlier  than  ever  known  any  previous  year." 

"  Gosport,  Alabama,  AUgust  28,  1844. — The  caterpillar  is  committing 
great  destruction  on  our  cotton  crops  on  the  Alabama  river,  in  this  section. 
I  think  our  crops  will  be  cut  short  considerable.  The  late  excessive  rains 
have  rotted  our  cotton  badly.     Our  crops  are  very  fine." 

Cl  New  cotton. — The  Marengo  (Alabama)  Patriot,  of  the  31st  August, 
says:  'Nearly  400  bales  of  cotton,  of  the  new  crop,  have  been  received.'" 

"  We  understand  (says  the  Eutaw  Whig)  that  good  pickers,  on  some 
plantations  in  this  community,  were  gathering,  each,  300  pounds  per 
day." 

Under  date  of  August  25,  Colonel  Alexander  McDonald  thus  writes  to 
the  Cultivator :  UI  set  out,  on  the  24th  of  June,  from  Eufalla,  Barbour 
county,  Alabama,  in  latitude  31  *-,  being  what  may  be  termed  the  cotton- 
growing  region.  I  have  travelled  over  ten  counties  in  Alabama,  and  saw 
many  fine  crops  of  cotton.  It  was,  however,  too  early  to  determine  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  cotton  crop.  Dr.  Cloud,  of  Macon  county,  in  a  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  to  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  says  that '  the  cotton  crop  is  good,  not- 
withstanding the  drought  in  the  early  summer.  The  worm  and  rust  have 
produced  considerable  damage  on  the  prairie  lands,  which  has  not  been  the 
case,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  on  the  sandy  lands.' " 

The  following  notice  is  taken  from  the  Southern  Cultivator,  an  agricul- 
tural journal  in  Georgia : 

"  Crop  of  cotton  in  South  Alabama. — Mr.  Editor:  The  past  season  has 
been  favorable  for  our  cotton  and  provision  crops.  Our  prospects  of  an 
abundant  production  were  never  more  flattering  than  they  were  during  the 
last  summer,  until  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillar  in  August.  In  many 
fields,  on  the  Alabama  river,  below  Claiborne,  they  were  very  destructive — 
having  appeared  before  any  part  of  the  crop  had  matured  ;  and  although 
their  progress  for  a  time-  was  very  slow,  they  eventually  passed  through 
entire  fields,  leaving  scarcely  any  trace  of  vegetation.  Fortunately  this 
was  not  the  case  generally.  There  were  instances  of  contiguous  planta- 
tions, on  some  of  which  their  ravages  were  thus  marked,  and  on  others 
very  little  injury  was  inflicted  by  them.  Until  within  a  few  days  past,  the 
weather  had  been  particularly  favorable  for  picking.  For  the  last  five  days 
it  has  rained  without  intermission  ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  an  entire  sus- 
pension of  field  work.  The  loss  which  must  result  from  this  change  of 
the  weather,  it  is  apprehended,  will  be  great  on  the  river  plantations,  as 
there  is  yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  not  yet  gathered.  An  inun- 
dation of  the  fields,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate,  will  destroy 
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all  that  has  not  already  been  secured :  and  the  hopes  of  the  planters,  whose 
crops  were  not  early  matured,  or  who  have  delayed  their  picking  from  other 
causes,  may  be  thus  frustrated.  From  the  combination  of  various  causes, 
the  production  of  the  crop  will  not  exceed  an  average  of  the  last  four  years  : 
and,  with  the  present  prices,  how  small  will  be  the  profit  of  the  year's  labor  I 
44  Claiborne,  November  25,  1844." 

In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State,  the  crop  is  said  to  have  been  a 
good  one — full  an  average  crop.  An  informant,  speaking  of  Gwinnett 
county,  says  that  the  culture  of  it  was  entered  into  pretty  largely  in  the 
spring,  on  account  of  the  rise  of  price.  ,He  estimates  the  amount  in  Gwin- 
nett county  at  860,000  pounds,  or  2,000  bales.  As  the  crop  of  last  year 
fell  off, — comparing  it  with  that  crop,  we  believe  the  crop  of  1844  was  at 
least  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  better,  especially  as  there  was,  no  doubt,  much 
more  under  cultivation. 

The  early  notices  respecting  the  cotton  crops  of  Louisiana  are  quite- 
conflicting.  We  shall  give  some  which  we  have  gathered  at  different 
periods.  The  great  flood  of  the  Mississippi  unquestionably  lessened  the 
crop  very  considerably ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  estimates  given  below 
on  this  subject  will,  in  the  main,  be  found  correct ;  though  it  may  be  that 
some  supposed  to  be  lost,  on  account  of  the  favorable  weather  which  suc- 
ceeded was  not  entirely  so.  We  subjoin  the  extracts  without  further  com- 
ment: 

From  the  Concordia  (Louisiana)  Intelligencer,  July  13, 

"  The  extent  of  country  overflowed  the  present  season,  though  far  less 
than  was  covered  in  1823,  contains  within  its  limits  property  to  an  amount 
exceeding  2,000  per  cent,  what  was  then  exposed  and  subjected  to  injury: 
and  we  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that  the  amount  of  loss  by  the  present 
flood  will  even  far  exceed  that  wide  proportion. 

"  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  up  to  the  present  moment,  nearly 
the  entire  surface  of  the  two  Arkansas  counties  have  been  flooded  ;  all  the 
back  and  interior  lands  of  Carroll  parish — say  over  one-half  the  entire 
surface;  near  one-half  of  Madison  ;  near  one-half  of  Tensas  ;  one-third  the 
eastern  front  of  Catahoula  and  Franklin  taken  collectively — mostly  in 
Franklin.  Of  the  interior  crop  of  Concordia,  we  cannot  as  yet  offer  a 
probable  estimate  j  several  places  making  three  or  four  hundred  bales  are 
half  flooded,  and  the  water  gaining  on  them  rapidly,  as  it  must  continue  to 
do,  until  a  positive  (and  not  reported)  fall  takes  place  as  low  down  on  the 
Mississippi  as  Natchez. 

Bales. 

The  actual  loss  up  to  the  present  date  on  Roundaway,  Yidall, 

Alligator,  and  Mill  bayous,  is  -            -             -             -            -  3,500 

On  a  front  of  forty  miles  in  Bolivar  county,  Mi.,  near      -             -  20,000 

On  Che ctaw  bayou,  parish  of  Tensas,  over  ...  2,000 
On  lake  St.  Joseph's  and  lake  Bruin,  parish  of  Tensas,  and  vicinity 

of  Hard  Times  landing            ....            -  3,000 

In  the  parish  of  Concordia  about              .             .            -  5,500 

On  ten  miles  of  southern  front  of  Chicot  county,  Arkansas           -  7,000 

"  This  is  but  a  partial  estimate,  but  shows  the  damage  and  loss  in  the 
particular  vicinities  named. 

"The  direct  loss  is  immense ;  but,  as  yet,  no  probable  estimate  of  the  entire 
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amount  can  be  given.  We  have  made  arrangements  for  collecting  the  de- 
tails from  the  mouth  of  Arkansas  to  the  mouth  of  Red  river. 

"  Estimates  of  the  loss  of  cotton  by  the  floods  on  Red  river,  Arkansas, 
and  the  Mississippi,  we  heard  made  in  New  Orleans  last  week,  as  varying 
from  one  to  four  hundred  thousand  bales  ;  the  result  we  anticipate  will  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  but  the  facts  shall  be  supplied  as  early  as 
practicable." 

"  Shreveport,  (Red  river,)  June  22. — The  crops  in  this  parish  and  De 
Soto  never  looked  more  promising  than  they  do  at  present.  Copious  and 
invigorating  showers  have  fallen  at  desirable  intervals  for  several  weeks 
past. 

"  The  crops  above  the  raft  are,  by  the  combined  ravages  of  the  high 
water  and  the  worm,  seriously,  and,  in  some  instances,  entirely  destroyed. 
The  latter  has  attacked  the  crops  in  the  uplands  as  well  as  the  bottoms. 

"  The  last  intelligence  from  the  raft  indicates  rapid  progress  in  the  re- 
moval of  that  obstruction." 

"  Since  my  former  letter  in  relation  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  cotton 
crop  on  account  of  the  floods,  I  have  seen  some  planters  who  have  come 
direct  from  the  Red  river.  They  say  they  estimate  the  loss  on  that  river 
and  tributaries  alone,  at  about  130,000  bales.  This  may  appear  too  large 
an  amount.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  still  adhere  to  my  former  opinion,  at  which. 
I  arrived  after  much  personal  observation  and  careful  inquiry, — that,  under 
no  circumstances,  will  the  loss  fall  short  of  200,000  bales.  It  is  possible  it 
may  exceed  this  amount.  Some  say  it  will  reach  250,000.  That  portion 
of  the  crop  destroyed,  embraces  the  finest  qualities  of  short  staple  cotton 
made  in  America ;  such  as  that  grown  on  the  bottoms  of  the  Red  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers,  and  on  lands  bordering  lakes  and  bayous  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi.  The  effect  of  this  loss  may  not  be  very  material  upon  the 
average  market  value  of  the  aggregate  crop ;  but  I  have  no  question  of  its 
future  influence  upon  the  higher  qualities  of  the  article,  which  will  be 
more  scarce.  This  circumstance  will  also,  very  likely,  give  greater  firm- 
ness to  the  lower  classifications,  or  to  the  inferior  grades." 

[From  the  Caddo  Gazette. 

"  Crops  in  Western  Louisiana. — Extract  of  a  letter  dated  De  Soto  parish, 
Louisiana,  July  26,  1844 :  Never  were  crops  more  promising  in  this  and 
Che  adjoining  parishes.  Corn  is  so  very  abundant,  that,  like  last  season,  it 
may  be  bought  at  12^  to  15  cents  per  bushel ;  and  should  occasional 
showers  continue,  and  no  casualty  happen  to  the  cotton  crop,  it  will  yield 
a  bale  to  the  acre  in  our  parish.  The  200,000  bales  represented  to  be  lost 
by  floods  on  the  bottom  land,  will  be  amply  replaced,  I  judge,  by  aug- 
mented crops  in  the  uplands. 

l;  The  loss  by  the  overflow  in  the  cotton  crop  has  been  variously  estimated 
— some  as  high  as  four  hundred  thousand  bales — which  I  think  must  be  ex- 
aggerated ;  and,  of  course,  the  very  nature  of  the  case  prevents  anything 
like  a  correct  estimate  ;  but  all  agree  that  the  growth  is  most  luxuriant  and 
promising  where  the  flood  has  not  reached,  and  that  plantations  where  one 
half  of  the  crop  has  been  destroyed  will  still  gather  as  much  as  they  did 
last  season.  But  for  the  injury  that  has  been  sustained,  the  crop  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  the  largest  ever  grown  in  the^United  States,  and,  as  it 
i$}  will  probably  equal  any  preceding  one.'5 
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u  New  Orleans,  July  29. — The  steamboat  Brilliant  brought  down  yester- 
day the  first  bale  of  new  cotton,  from  the  plantation  of  A.  Doherty,  esq., 
"West  Feliciana,  consigned  to  J.  B.  Byrne  &  Co.  The  crop  is  about  a 
month  earlier  than  last  year,  when  the  first  bale  was  received  on  the  17th 
day  of  August. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  three  more  bales  have  been  received  by  the 
Bunker  Hill  from  Vicksburg — one  from  Governor  McNutt's  plantation; 
one  from  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Bird  ;  and  one  from  that  of  Mr.  Davis." — 
N.  O.  Bee  of  July  24. 

The  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin  is  of  the  opinion  that  "the  recent 
floods  will  reduce  the  cotton  crop  about  250,000  bales." 

The  St.  Landry  (Louisiana)  Whig  says : 

<■  We  are  truly  sorry  to  announce  that  the  cotton  crop  in  this  parish  is 
lamentably  cut  up.  The  caterpillar  is  making  sad  havoc.  We  learn  that 
many  of  the  planters  on  Bayou  Bosnf  contemplate  abandoning  cotton  alto- 
gether, and  intend  planting  the  sugar  cane.  The  cotton  crop  this  year,  in 
most  of  that  section,  will  not  yield  half  the  usual  quantity  ;  and  all  around 
us,  a  third  at  least  will  be  lost.  We  are  no  alarmists,  but  'speak  the  words 
of  soberness  and  truth  ;'  and  people  at  a  distance  may  rely  on  this  state- 
ment." 

The  caterpillar. — The  Red  River  Republican  says:  "In  our  last  we 
mentioned  the  appearance  of  the  dreaded  caterpillar  on  our  cotton-fields. 
We  have  since  received  information  from  the  country,  that  puts  to  rest 
all  doubts.  The  real  insect,  so  destructive  in  other  years,  can  be  seen 
on  almost  every  plantation  in  the  parish.  Every  effort  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  dest!  cy.-rs  has  been  in  vain.  They  approach  the  tender 
plants  in  myriads,  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  completed  in  a  short 
time." 

The  cotton  crop  in  Louisiana. — The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says : 
"  From  what  we  have  recently  seen  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  and  from  what  we  have  heard  of  it  in  the  other  up- 
land sections,  we  anticipate  an  abundant  crop.  It  is  true  that  great  de- 
struction has  been  dune  to  it  by  crevasses  and  overflows  on  the  margin  of 
the  great,  and  some  of  the  lesser  rivers.  The  aggregate  yield,  notwith- 
standing, will  be  greater  than  that  of  last  year  by  several  thousand  bales.77 

"  The  Caddo  (La.)  Gazette  says :  j  We  regret  much  to  hear,  from  almost 
every  quarter,  of  the  great  damage  which  is  done  to  the  crops  by  the 
extraordinary  drought.  On  many  plantations,  as  we  understand,  where 
it  had  been  usual  to  make  as  much  as  could  be  gathered,  there  will  not 
be  made,  the  present  year,  more  than  400  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre. 
Picking  has  been  commenced  for  some  time,  and  a  fair  day's  work  is 
made ;  but  it  is  ftared  that  there  will  be  but  little  left  to  open  after  the  first 
picking.  The  weed  is  often  found  drying  up  from  the  root  to  the  top.'"— 
Charleston  Mercury. 

'•  Cotton. — The  planters  on  the  Mississippi,  and  many  on  the  Red  river/ 
have,  for  some  days,  been  picking  cotton.  The  second  planting  on  the 
river  bids  fair  at  present,  and  the  crops  look  encouraging,  should  the  frosts 
hold  off  a  reasonable  time.'' — N.  O.  Picayune  of  August  3. 

The  crop  in  Louisiana  — A  letter  from  De  Soto  parish  to  the  New  Or- 
leans Bulletin,  dated  August  30,  says :  "  To  my  knowledge,  crops  in  this 
jvicii.ity  are  reduced  from  1.200  to  550,  and  even  500  pouads  per  a^e; 
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owing  to  the  plant  shedding  the  bolls;  and  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  now 
for  new  growth  to  mature  and  yield.  The  product  of  cotton  in  the  three 
parishes  of  l)e  Soto,  Natchitoches,  and  Caddo,  taken  collectively,  are  cut 
siiort  nearly  one-half." 

The  Baton  Rouge  Advertiser,  of  September  11,  says:  "The  caterpil- 
lar is  doing  immense  destruction  on  the  cotton  plantations  in  this  parish. 
Wherever  the  crop  is  late,  the  bolls  being  tender,  and  new  'forms'  constant- 
ly emerging,  the  yield  will  be  more  than  one  half  less  than  the  anticipated 
crop.  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  highly  respectable  planter,  with  whom  we 
have  had  conversation  on  the  subject." 

"  The  army-worm.. — This  destructive  insect  to  the  hopes  of  the  planter 
has  made  its  appearance  in  terrible  quantities  throughout  the  State.  A  gen- 
tleman, just  from  the  '  Opelousas  counties,' informs  us  that  the  caterpillar 
has  made  its  appearance  in  that  region  three  weeks  since.  Within  the  past 
six  days,  it  has  passed  over  the  broad  fields  of  Concordia,  leaving  them  as 
if  a  whitening  frost  had  blasted  them.  One-third  of  the  crop,  at  least,  in  this 
region  has  been  destroyed ;  how  much  more,  time  will  determine.  With 
the  overflow,  and  now  the  army-worm,  the  planter  has  but  a  slender  pros- 
pect of  being  remunerated  for  his  labor." — Concordia,  Intelligencer. 

"  We  learn  from  a  gentleman,  just  from  Milliken's  bend,  La.,  that  the 
caterpillar,  or  army-worm,  is  making  great  havoc  with  the  cotton  crop  in 
that  section.  He  says  that,  on  nearly  ail  the  plantations  in  the  bend  and  on 
Willow  bayou,  the  cotton  is  stripped  of  every  leaf,  and  the  young  bolls  eat- 
en up." — Vicksburg  Whig. 

"  The  crops  and  the  season. — We  continue  (says  the  New  Orleans  Bul- 
letin) to  receive  the  most  discouraging  accounts  from  the  Red  river  district, 
particularly  the  large  parishes  of  Natchitoches  and  Rapides.  The  cater- 
pillar, we  are  assured,  has  committed  unexampled  devastation  in  many  parts 
of  those  parishes  and  in  Avoyelles.  It  prevails  also  on  Black  river  and  the 
Washita,  though  to  what  extent  we  have  not  heard.  From  other  parts  of 
the  State,  we  have  the  following  intelligence,  through  the  papers  of  the  in- 
tenor." 

The  Concordia  Intelligencer  says  that  "  the  caterpillar  or  army- worm  is 
more  than  usually  destructive  in  the  parishes  of  Rapides,  Catahoula,  and 
Concordia." 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  .says  :  «  We  spoke  yesterday  of  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  caterpillar  in  the  Red  river  parishes.  The  Alexandria 
Republican  of  the  31st  ultimo  confirms  the  worst  reports  we  have  re- 
ceived." 

The  Alexandria  Republican  has  the  following  in  relation  to  the  cotton 
crop: 

u  The  caterpillar. — We  regret  to  learn  that  this  insect  has  appeared  in  the 
cotton -fields  on  Bayou  Bo3uf,  and  at  other  points.  Its  ravages  are  said  to 
be  extensive,  and  we  are  fearful  that  the  re-planted  crop  will  be  partially,  if 
not  wholly  destroyed.  Some  think  it  is  not  the  real  Simon  Pure  worm,  so 
fatal  in  other  years.     A  little  time  will  tell." 

"A  visit  to  Bayou  Ree^  says  the  Republican,  "  has  given  us  ocular 
proof  of  the  fearful  ravages  of  the  dreaded  caterpillar.  The  work  of  de- 
struction  has  been  complete.  Saarcely  a  green  leaf  is  to  be  seen  in  any  di- 
rection— the  plantations  resembling  rye-fields.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best 
informed,  the  yield  in  the  parish  will  not  be  more  than  one  thiTd  of  the 
average  crop.     Bad  news,  but  true." 
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Such  is  the  substance  of  the  intelligence  which,  from  time  to  time,  ap- 
peared, respecting  the  cotton  crop  of  Louisiana. 

The  crop  of  Arkansas,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  floods,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  "  equal  to  that  of  the  former  year — perhaps  a  little  above.  The 
uplands  yielded  abundanily,  and  there  was  an  increased  quantity  of  land 
cultivated."  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"Crops  in  Arkansas. — The  Van  Buren  Intelligencer  of  the  31st  ult.  says : 
£  The  corn  crops  in  Washington,  Crawford,  and  Franklin  counties,  (Ark.,) 
will  be  very  short.  The  cotton  will  be  fine;  and,  from  the  aspects,  we  judge 
a  much  larger  shipment  of  cotton  will  be  made  this  season,  from  this  port, 
than  upon  former  occasions.'" 

Mississippi  is  thought  by  some  entitled  to  rank  first  among  the  cotton- 
growing  States.  Whether  or  not  this  be  allowed,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a 
large  amount  of  cotton  is  raised  in  this  State.  The  cotton  crop  here,  how- 
ever, suffered  very  much  by  the  floods  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  We 
place  together  some  notices  which  we  have  takenfrom  the  public  journals 
at  the  time,  to  form  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  crop  in  Mississippi : 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bee. 

"  The  growing  cotton  crop. — The  following  are  extracts  of  letters  received 
|>y  a  merchant  of  this  city: 

"Natchitoches,  April  24. — The  worms  have  in  a  great  measure  destroyed 
our  cotton,  and  we  have  not  got  seed  to  replant. n 

"Natchez,  April  29th. — '  The  drought  continues  ;  and  the  complaints  of 
the  planters  consequent  upon  it,  of  the  backwardness  of  the  cotton  crop: 
more  or  less  of  the  seed  on  almost  every  plantation  remaining  as  it  was  put 
Into  the  ground  unchanged,  except  that  which  has  rotted,  and  will  require 
to  be  replanted.' 

"  WoodvUle,  (Miss.,)  2%th  instant. — <  I  have  my  crop  all  planted  ;  and 
without  rain  for  the  last  47  days,  except  two  or  three  light  sprinkles,  and  a 
very  light  sprinkle  yesterday.  My  cotton  has  come  up  badly;  and,  without 
some  rain  shortly,  will  have  but  poor  stands.' 

"Madison  county,  Miss. — The  Mississippi  Creole  states  that  f  many  of 
the  cotton  crops  will  be  very  light.  The  worms  have  been  very  destructive 
on  many  plantations,  and  many  have  been  injured  by  drought.' 

"  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mobile,  of  July  1st. — '  We  learn  from  a  highly 
respectable  planter,  who  plants  on  Red  river. above  the  raft,  and  whose  plan- 
tation was  inundated  in  April,  and  who  was  obliged  to  replant,  that  his  pros- 
pect was  good  for  a  fair  crop  ;  but  below  the  raft,  and  on  the  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  the  late  inundations  have  covered  150,000  acres  of  cotton 
land,  which  are  from  2  to  8  feet  under  water,  and  cannot  be  replanted  this 
season.     The  estimated  loss  of  cotton  is  from  150,000  to  200,000  bales.' 

"The  crops. — The  news  from  Mississippi,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  this 
State,  represents  the  cotton  crop  as  still  suffering  for  want  of  rain.  The 
following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  planter  near  Natchez, 
to  a  commercial  house  in  this  city.     It  is  dated  Natchez,  May  4th,  1844: 

" '  Unquestionably,  and  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  prospect  of 
the  crop  now  planted  has  not  been  as  unpromising  for  the  last  25  years. 
We  have  had  the  longest  and  severest  drought  ever  known  at  this  season, 
pausing  a  complete  check  in  vegetation.  '  There  is  nothing  in  the  fields  for 
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the  insects  to  feed  upon;  and,  consequently,  the  cotton  is  cut  down  by 
worms,  caterpillars,  and  grasshoppers,  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance 
through  the  surface.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  are  now 
beingploughed  up,  and  planted  over ;  and  the  demand  for  cotton  seed  is  ?o 
great,  that  $1  per  bushel  has  been  paid  for  large  quantities.  We  plant  about 
2  bushels  to  the  acre.' " — N.  O.  Picayune,  May  Sth. 

A  gentleman  in  Mississippi  writes,  under  date  of  May  13:  ct  We  have 
not  had  rain  since  the  1st  of  April.  Our  cotton  is  now  beginning  to  branch 
off,  and  form  blossom-buds,  or  forms — the  largest  1  foot  high.  The  cut- 
worm has  made  sad  havoc  on  some  farms.  I  have  had  to  replant  cotton 
twice." 

"  Vicksburg,  June  28, 1 844. — From  a  re-examination  of  the  overflow  thus 
far  up  the  river,  and  from  all  I  can  hear,  1  now  believe  my  former  estimate 
of  loss  to  the  growing  cotton  crop,  by  reason  of  this  extraordinary  inunda- 
tion, was  too  low.  It  would  appear,  from  the  best  information  I  can  obtain^ 
that  the  damage  will  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  bales.  The 
crop  on  the  high  lands  looks  well,  but  is  backward,  and  stands  rather  thin 
on  the  soil.  Should  any  casualty  attend  the  crop  on  high  ground,  the  ag- 
gregate crop  of  the  year  will  be  a  very  short  one.  The  plant  on  the  high 
land  is  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  an  insect  called  the  army-worm — a  spe- 
cies of  caterpillar,  which  produces  a  butterfly  late  in  the  summer.  They 
usually  attack  cotton  plants  in  July  and  August,  when  they  begin  to  pro- 
duce young  bolls,  which  they  ring  and  cut  off,  as  also  all  the  tender  shoots 
and  leaves.  They  have  been  known  to  destroy  whole  fields  of  cotton  in  a 
single  night.  No  remedy  or  protection  against  this  destroying  blight  has  as 
yet  been  discovered.  Their  ravages  are  principally  confined  to  the  crops 
on  the  high  lands.  There  is  another  species  of  small  caterpillar,  that  often 
attacks  the  plant  while  very  young,  cutting  off  the  tender  stalk  close  to  the 
ground.  This  insect  works  early  in  the  spring.  Later  in  the  summer,  it 
is  changed  into  a  pretty  moth — such  as  often  lights  about  dwellings.  The 
ravages  of  this  insect  are  less  than  those  produced  by  the  army- worm.  At 
present,  the  cotton  crop  is  beyond  their  reach.  The  weather  continues  ex- 
cessively hot.'" 

"  Cotton  crop. — The  Natchez  Free  Trader  says  :  {We  learn  from  planters 
cultivating  the  hill  land  of  some  portions  of  this  country,  that  the  worm 
has  become  very  destructive,  eating  up  and  destroying  whole  fields  of 
the  growing  or  ripening  crop.' 

"  From  a  correspondent  who  resides  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  we  also 
learn  :  '  The  present  year  has  not  been  favorable  for  culture  in  this  region* 
Some  had  no  rain  ;  others,  enough  ;  others,  again,  too  much.'" 

From  a  letter  dated  June  18,  in  Yazoo  county,  we  are  informed  :  "  Our 
crop  in  this  valley  is  unusually  fine  for  the  season,  and  fully  three  weeks 
more  forward  than  the  last.  Picking  will  commence  about  the  first  week 
in  August.  No  rain  from  the  last  of  March  to  the  last  of  May.  Too  dry  to 
get  a  rise  of  cotton,  which  of  course  affected  stands.  This,  with  a  very 
heavy  rain,  then  a  long  dry  spell,  has  caused  really  a  shorter  crop  than 
usual,  though  our  very  excellent  fall  and  early  opening  has  allowed  us  to 
save  all  we  have  made.  As  a  specimen,  one  field  that  I  have  finished  this 
year  has  yielded  me  this  year  911  pounds  against  1,136  last  year.  Noth- 
ing but  an  extra  late  frost  gave  me  over  600  or  700  pounds.  The  im- 
provement in  culture  has  aided  somewhat,  but  the  fall  has  done  all,  which 
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no  man  could  have  anticipated  after  one  frost  in  September,  which  was  very- 
remarkable.  I  make  my  estimates  from  my  own  personal  measurements 
and  weight,  and  can  assure  you  that,  up  to  October  1, 1  never  had  a  worse  per 
acre  prospect." 

In  another  section  we  learn  that  "  the  cotton  crop  is  about  the  same  in 
quantity,  and  much  better  in  quality,  than  in  1843." 

And,  again,  in  another  part  of  the  State :  "  Cotton  far  better  in  quality, 
and  about  the  same  in  quantity." 

In  still  another,  we  are  told  that  the  cotton  crop  was  "more  than  an  ave- 
rage one.  exceeding  any  crop  for  the  last  five  years  from  100,000  to  200,000 
bales." 

As  the  deficiency  of  the  crop  for  1843  may  perhaps  have  been  estimated 
too  high,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  crop  of  1844  may  have  yielded 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  One  of  our  cor- 
respondents estimates  the  crop  at  450,000  bales,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
one  we  have  given. 

The  crop  in  Tennessee,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  following  extract, 
promised  well. 

The  American  Eagle,  published  at  Memphis.  Tennessee,  says :  "  The 
prospects  of  the  cotton  planter  being  munificently  rewarded  for  his  labor 
by  an  abundant  crop,  were  never  more  encouraging  in  this  region.  The  plant 
is  very  forward,  and  the  bolls  are  already  beginning  to  open.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral expressed  opinion  that  we  are  to  have  the  heaviest  crop  ever  gathered, 
provided  the  present  prospects  are  not  blighted — of  which,  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  there  is  but  little  danger." 

But,  as  it  would  appear,  in  the  Tennessee  valley  the  expectation  was  not 
fully  met.  Thus  it  is  stated  :  "  The  average,  through  the  valley,  will  be 
from  550  to  600  pounds  seed  cotton  to  the  acre — 200  pounds  less  than  the 
average  for  this  valley.  It  began  to  open  20th  of  July,  and  we  began  to 
pick  10th  of  August.  It  will  be  gathered  early,  and  will  be  a  beautiful  ar- 
ticle, worth  two  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  last  crop  to  the  manufac- 
turer, for  it  will  be  dry,  sound,  and  clean,  and  will  make  more  and  better 
thread."  On  the  whole,  we  think  there  was  an  increase  of  from  15  to  20 
per  cent. 

Of  the  crop  of  Florida,  (to  judge  from  the  extracts  which  follow,)  there 
must  have  been  an  increase  of  at  least  20  to  25  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of 
1843. 

"  The  cotton  crop,  caterpillars,  fyc. — The  Tallahassee  Floridian,  of  the 
31st  ult.,  says :  \  The  cotton  crop  promised  well  until  the  appearance  of 
the  caterpillar,  the  first  of  the  month.  At  all  events,  we  are  informed  that 
the  cotton  crop  will  be  a  third  more  than  last  year  ;  but,  at  the  present  low 
prices,  the  planter  would  much  rather  double  it.; " 

Cotton  in  Florida.—"  The  Tallahassee  Sentinel,  of  the  10th  instant,  says 
that  an  abundant  yield  of  cotton  is  expected  throughout  that  district,  and 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  untoward  blight,  planters  will  make  as  much  or 
more  than  they  can  gather.'7 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  crop  of  1844  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
1843.  The  low  price  of  other  articles,  and  the  rise  of  cotton  in  the  early 
spring,  prompted  to  greater  cultivation ;  and  we  believe  that,  taking  into 
view  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand,  the  crop  this  year  has  been  an  over- 
production. 

The  whole  crop  for  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  872,107,000  pounds. 
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The  cause  of  rust  in  cotton  is  ascribed  mainly  (l>y  Mr.  Ruffin,  in  his 
agricultural  survey)  to  the  depredations  of  myriads  of  very  minute  insects, 
to  which  the  green  cotton  plant  furnishes  their  b^st,  if  not  their  peculiar 
food.  He  adds,  that  though  other  causes  may  aid  these  insects — as  weath- 
er, &c. — yet  "it  may  be  presumed  that  they  would  not  be  present,  or  be 
very  few  in  number,  if  the  preceding  crop  had  not  been  cotton,  but  some 
other  crop,  on  which  these  insects  could  not  live." 

General  Hamilton,  in  an  address  before  an  agricultural  society,  remarks, 
on  the  culture  of  cotton  ;  "  That  the  rows  ought  invariably  to  run  north  and 
south;  that  not  only  the  least  amount  of  shade  should  be  cast  upon  the 
plant,  but  that,  as  our  winds  prevail  in  the  summer  months,  the  highest 
amount  of  atmospherical  nourishment  may  be  given  to  the  plant."  He 
adds:  "I  believe,  moreover,  after  the  full  moon  in  July,  the  perpendicular 
stem  of  all  cotton  over  4}  feet  high  should  be  topped  ;  and  two  or  ihree  of 
the  long  lateral  branches  on  the  full  moon  in  August.  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  rank  and  wet  seasons  we  should  make  at  least  one  third  more  to  the  acre, 
by  adopting  this  process." 

He  refers  in  support  of  this  view  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Liebig, 
and  also  approves  highly  of  Dr.  Cloud's  theory,  as  resting  on  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  the  plant.  In  a  communication  from  Dr.  Cloud  on  the  subject 
of  his  method,  he  says  to  us,  "  My  experiments  in  improving  the  culture  of 
the  cotton  plant  are  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  planters,  and  I  think  I 
have  reduced  it  to  a  positive  demonstration  that  cotton  may  be  grown  on 
the  improved  plan  of  manure  and  checks,  and  be  sold  in  the  market  by  the 
planter  at  3  cents  per  pound,  at  least  more  profitably  than  it  can  be  grown 
and  sold  on  the  ordinary  plan  of  the  country  at  6  to  8  cents  per  pound." 

The  subject  of  preparing  cotton  for  the  market  is  one  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  the  planter.  While  the  over  pro- 
duction is  so  great,  and  the  price  so  low,  his  success  must  depend  much 
upon  the  superiority  of  his  cotton  ;  and,  of  course,  that  which,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  best  prepared,  will  find  the  readiest  sale  and  command  the 
best  price.  On  this  subject  we  subjoin  the  following  suggestions  from  an 
experienced  person,  which  we  take  from  the  Soul  hern  Cultivator,  published 
in  Georgia.  He  says :  tl  I  take  all  the  care  I  possibly  can  in  picking  it  out 
of  the  field,  endeavoring  to  keep  up  with  the  opening  as  near  as  possible, 
taking  all  the  pains  I  can  to  pick  it  clear  of  trash  ;  1  then  dry  it  thoroughly 
on  a  scaffold,  keeping  one  hand  picking  it  over  while  the  cotton  is  drying ; 
I  then  pack  it  away  cleanly  in  bulk,  suffering  it  to  remain  until  it  becomes 
heated.  My  finest  cotton  last  year  remained  in  bulk  about  two  months  ; 
this  year  I  think  of  letting  it  remain  three  months  in  bulk.  After  it  has  re- 
mained long  enough  for  the  oil  to  be  drawn  from  the  seed  into  the  staple, 
to  give  it  that  beautiful  cream  color  so  much  admired,  I  then  commence 
ginning.  I  gin  it  very  slowly  on  a  fine  saw  gin,  picking  it  over  again  as  it 
is  ginned,  so  as  to  get  out  any  remaining  trash  that  may  be  in  it.  I  have 
a  flue  that  is  fixed  to  the  gin,  through  which  the  cotton  passes  after  leaving 
the  brush.  The  flue  is  eight  feet  long,  and  so  constructed  as  to  let  all  the 
dirt  and  trash  drop  in  a  box  below,  as  the  cotton  passes  over  the  fingers  of 
the  flue  ;  the  cotton  passes  from  the  flue  into  the  cotton  room.  1  never  suf- 
fer much  to  be  packed  in  the  room  before  putting  it  in  bales.  This  is  done 
with  the  greatest  care.  I  press  it  down  with  a  screw,  instead  of  treading  it 
with  feet,  as  every  pressure  defaces  the  cotton  t«  some  extent.  My  bales 
weigh  about  480  pounds.  I  sew  up  my  packages  very  nicely,  and  put  up 
my  cotton  in  the  best  of  bagging. 
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"Now  I  request  the  farmers,  before  they  condemn  my  plan  as  too  tedious1,, 
to  make  the  trial,  and  they  will  find  it  a  money-making  business.  1  would 
however  state,  that  1  make  three  qualities  of  cotton.  My  first  and  second 
qualities  I  plainly  put  my  name  on,  and  the  place  of  my  residence  ;  the  third 
quality  I  put  the  letter  M  on/' 

The  increasing  amount  of  the  cotton  crop  from  year  to  year,  which  finds 
no  market  to  keep  pace  with  the  production,  begins  justly  to  excite  serious 
apprehensions  as  to  the  result.  In  the  public  journals  and  agricultural  pa- 
pers of  the  cotton  growing  States,  we  find  frequent  communications  point- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  curtailing  the  cotton  crop,  cultivating  a  sufficiency 
of  provisions  on  their  own  lands,  and  manufacturing  at  home  the  articles 
which  are  purchased  from  other  States.  The  stock  on  hand  will  be  much 
larger  than  usual.  Add  this  to  the  larger  crop  of  1844,  and  the  remaining  stock 
(even  allowing  considerable  for  increased  consumption)  will  be  advanced  so 
that  eventually  the  amount  left  of  one  year  may  almost  supply  the  demand  of 
the  year  abroad.  The  duty  has  been  taken  off  from  cotton  in  Austria ;  but 
this  will  not  produce  any  great  change,  as  the  amount  taken  will  not  probably 
reach  to  50,000  bales.  A  correspondent  in  Mississippi  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject :  ''Emigration  must  soon  cease  to  this  State,  as 
bringing  negroes  here  expires  by  the  limitation  of  our  constitution  in  1845. 

u  We  have  an  immense  territory  not  yet  settled  :  much  of  it  is  choice 
land  for  cotton,  which  will  be  a  dead  capital  to  our  speculators,  who  invest- 
ed their  borrowed  bank  paper  ;  who  will,  by  eloquent  appeals  to  my  coun- 
trymen, endeavor  to  prove  that  the  constitution  should  be  amended,  so  as 
to  settle  up  our  fertile  lands  ;  but  this  will  not  take. 

"  We  may,  therefore,  hope  that  some  check  will  be  given  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  it  having  already  reached  to  a  fearful  amount.  We  enter 
the  European  market,  this  year,  with  a  capital  of  (say)  2.2C0.000  bales  ;  a 
stock  on  hand,  October  1,  of  904,000  bales.  The  consequent  prices  are 
below  the  cost  of  production ;  we  cannot  grow  it  for  4  cents  net,  at  the  pres- 
ent high  prices  of  negroes,  fyc. 

"  But,  suppose  this  crop  exceeds  2.300.000  bales,  as  some  suppose,  and 
consumption  proceeds  as  for  1842  and  1843  ;  we  must  then  enter  the  market 
October,  1845,  with  a  stock  on  hand  of  over  1,300,000  bales,  with  the  pros- 
pect that  before  1847  we  will  have  enough  for  two  years'  consumption  then 
in  the  market.  Will  it  then  sell  ?"  He  adds,  that  the  price  of  slaves 
there  is  higher  now  than  in  the  hard  times  ;  and  that  a  trader  in  Yicks- 
burg,  having  a  number  of  negroes,  could  not  sell  one  in  twenty  days,  as 
sugar-planters  only  were  buying  or  inquiring. 

As  to  the  demand  for  cotton,  a  writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine  for  December 
last,  says  :  "The  increase  in  our  consumption  has  been  pretty  regular."  He 
places  it  for  the  winter  at  347,000  bales,  which  is  an  increase  of  5. 5  per  cent. 
a  year.  "  If  this  ratio  be  allowed,"  he  says,  "  this  will  give  370.000  bales 
as  the  consumption  of  the  American  manufactories  for  1845." 

The  French  consumption  he  estimates  at  420,000  bales  ;  and  he  allows 
the  other  demands  on  the  continent  to  be  180,000  bales.  He  allows  the 
English  consumption  to  be  1,480,000  bales  ;  and,  with  the  data  he  has  taken, 
he  thinks  there  will  be  an  excess  of  supply  for  a  year  of  300,000  bales; 
which,  added  to  the  stock  on  hand,  will  constitute  a  large  amount.  The 
stock  on  hand  at  Liverpool,  September  13,  1844,  was  921,000  bales.  The 
receipts  from  other  sources,  besides  the  United  States,  are  becoming  larger^ 
and  leaving  a  proportionate  increase  every  year. 
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In  appendix  No.  12,  will  be  found  some  extracts  from  a  late  English  pa- 
per, which  present  what  is  probably  as  fair  a  view  as  could  be  taken  of 
the  aspect  of  this  croo  in  its  relation  to  the  European  market  at  the  close 
of  1844. 

The  following  account  of  sales,  imports,  &c,  to  November  29,  1844,  is 
taken  from  the  European  Times,  and  furnishes  suitable  data  for  estimating 
the  yet  further  prospect  of  this  most  important  crop. 
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"  The  import  into  the  kingdom  this  year  has  been — 

Bags,  1,211,271  American  ;  1,629,426  of  all  sorts,  in  1844. 
"     1,341,312         «  1,664,770  "  in  1843. 

"The  stock,  on  the  30th  November,  was — 

Bags,  602,400  American  ;  972,900  of  all  sorts,  to  1844. 
«     496,700         «         1,287.853  »  in  1843. 

"  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  stock  is  at  present  180,300  bags  more  than 
last  year ;  and  the  new  crop  is  arriving  freely,  so  that  no  great  diminution 
in  the  stock  can  take  place ;  and,  consequently,  an  improvement  in  prices 
may  be  considered  out  of  the  question." 

Texas,  with  her  rich  cotton  lands,  will  soon  be  pressing  yet  further  into 
competition.  The  experiments  in  India  are  not  yet  abandoned.  The  fol- 
lowing, relating  to  this  subject,  is  taken  from  the  Southern  Cultivator,  a 
paper  published  in  one  of  the  largest  cotton-growing  States,  at  Augusta, 
Georgia : 

"  Growth  of  American  cotton  in  India. — In  regard  to  the  culture  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  in  Bengal,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  although  the  experiments 
have  been  numerous,  and,  in  some  instances,  on  an  extended  scale,  the  whole 
have  hitherto  been  conducted  by  amateurs,  many  of  whom,  having  satis- 
fied a  temporary  wish  to  try  the  culture,  have  abandoned  it,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  otherwise ;  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
as  to  how  far  the  cultivation  would  answer  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Of  late,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  to  take  up  the  culture,  as  evinced  in  the  appointment  last 
year  of  a  gentleman  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  America,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  reporting,  after  a  careful  investigation,  on  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  climate  and  soil  of  Dacca,  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  staple.  We  alluded  to  this  circumstance 
on  a  former  occasion  ;  and  we  now  learn,  from  the  reports  which  the  depu- 
ty-governor has  considerately  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  agricultural  so- 
ciety, and  which  were  submitted  at  its  last  meeting,  that,  during  the  last 
eight  months,  Mr.  Price  has  been  engaged  in  travelling  over  various  parts 
of  Dacca,  Furreedpore,  Tippera,  and  Bulloah,  situated  on  the  Dultussary, 
Conni,  Megna,  Burrapootra,Luckia,  and  other  rivers  in  that  tract  of  country^ 
and  has  seen  many  spots  on  which  the  foreign  cotton  could  be  cultivated  to 
advantage,  more  particularly  on  the  islands  situated  on  the  Hottea  and 
Surdeep,  as  also  on  other  small  islands  situated  on  the  Hottea  river,  in 
consequence  of  their  contiguity  to  the  sea.  Some  of  his  experiments  have 
been  successful,  while  others  have  failed  ;  but  in  no  instance  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  received  fresh  seed  in  time  to  sow  at  the  proper  season ;  so,  on 
this  very  essential  point,  he  may  be  said  to  have  labored  under  a  great  dis- 
advantage, besides  experiencing  other  minor  difficulties  incidental  to  nearly 
all  first  attempts  at  a  new  culture. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  natural  obstacles,  he  seems  to  have  seen  enough 
to  induce  him  to  hold  out  sanguine  hopes  that,  if  advantage  can  be  taken 
of  the  proper  season,  he  will  be  able  to  cultivate  the  plant  to  advantage  in 
the  Dacca  district.  In  consequence  of  this  favorable  opinion,  we  under- 
stand that  government  have  it  in  contemplation  to  commence  the  work  in 
earnest,  by  the  appropriation  of  such  tracts  in  the  district  as  from  previous 
examination  may  be  considered  most  .fitting  for  the  cultivation  of  American 
cotton,  and  combine  therewith  a  matter  of  even  still  greater  importance — 
namely,  the  increased  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  indigenous  sta- 
ple."—  Calcutta  Star. 
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And  again  : 

"Cotton  in  India. — The  following  item  of  news,  received  by  the  late  ar- 
rivals from  England,  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers. 

"  The  report  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  contained  in  the  In- 
dia newspapers,  shows  that  the  experiments  in  growing  cotton  have  been 
on  the  whole  successful. 

"A  specimen  of  Nurma  cotton  was  pronounced  to  be  a  very  fine,  soft,  long, 
strong,  and  clear-colored  staple,  which  would  compete  with  the  very  best 
American  short  sample  cotton,  could  it  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity." 

The  statement  below  is  one  which  deserves  most  serious  consideration : 

"  East  India  cotton. — It  appears  by  the  latest  advices  from  Liverpool,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  cotton  sent  from  India  to  China,  the 
importations  into  Great  Britain  during  the  past  year,  from  that  quarter,  have 
been  larger  than  ever  before.  It  also  appears  that  East  India  cotton  has 
been  so  much  improved  in  quality,  that  it  now  competes  even  with  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  cotton  ;  the  best  of  the  former  selling  as  high  as  3-J-rf.  per 
pound,  while  the  lowest  of  Mobile  brought  3^d.,  and  New  Orleans  3d.  Be- 
sides this,  while  the  imports  of  East  India  cotton  have  increased,  during  the 
year,  to  the  amount  of  62,757  bales,  those  of  American  cotton  have  decreased 
to  the  amount  of  272,983.  Decrease  of  American  cotton  twenty  per  cent. 
Increase  of  East  India  forty-three  per  cent." 

"The  valuable  qualities  of  cotton  in  their  relative  order"  (says  Mr.  Sea- 
brook,  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject)  "are  strength,  firmness,  length,  even- 
ness, and  freedom  from  knots  and  entanglements."  He  says :  "The  recog- 
nised distinctions  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  North  American. 

2.  The  West  Indian. 

3.  The  South  American. 

4.  The  East  Indian.  % 

5.  The  Levantine. 

6.  The  African. 

7.  The  Italian. 

8.  The  Spanish. 

"  The  relative  value  of  the  above  cottons  is  as  follows : 

Sea  Island. 

Bourbon. 

Egyptian. 

Bahia  and  Pernambuco. 

Motril,  from  the  kingdom  of  Grenada. 

Cayenne,  Surinam,  Demerara,  and  Berbice. 

"Superior  West  Indian. 

New  Orleans. 

Upland  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Tennessee. 

Inferior  West  Indian. 

Levant— European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Italian. 
Madras. 
Surat. 
"Bengal," 


•'--■ 
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The  application  of  cotton  for  a  variety  of  articles  has  been  suggested  as  a 
mode  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  the  article.  Perhaps  none  of  these 
is  more  important  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  following,  which  we 
take  from  the  American  Farmer,  which,  as  it  will  be  seen,  credits  it  to  the 
Cultivator : 

The  whole  of  the  paper  in  the  Southron  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No, 
12. 

"  We  find  the  following  in  the  Albany  Cultivator :  Cotton  beds  are  be- 
coming  very  much  in  use  on  steamboats  on  the  western  rivers,  and  are  con- 
sidered superior  to  any  kind  but  hair/' 

"Cotton  beds. — We  have  received  from  J.  A.  Guernsey,  esq.,  a  copy  of 
the  <  Southron,'  published  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  containing  some  remarks 
on  the  advantages  of  cotton  for  bedding.  These  advantages  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

"  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  cheapest,  most  comfortable,  and  most  healthy 
material  for  bedding  that  is  known  in  the  civilized  world.     In  addition  to 
these  may  be  named  superior  cleanliness  ;  vermin  will  not  abide  it  ;  there 
is  no  grease  in  it.  as  in  hair  or  wool ,  it  does  not  get  stale  and  acquire  an 
unpleasant  odor  as  feathers  do ;  moths  do  not  infest  it,  as  they  do  wool  ;  it 
does  not  puck  and  become  hard  as  moss  does  ;  nor  does  it  become  dry, 
brittle,  and  dusty,  as  do  straw  and  husks;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  medicinal.  It 
is  said  not  to  cause  that  lassitude  and  inertia  which  is  produced  by  sleeping  \ 
on  feathers.     People  not  acquainted  with  it  have  supposed  that  they  have  \ 
been  sleeping  on  the  best  feathers,  when  in  fact  their  beds  were  made  of  | 
cotton."  The  relative  cost  of  cotton,  compared  with  feathers,  hair,&c,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement : 

Cost  of  a  hair  mattress. — They  are  generally  sold  by  the  pound,  and 
cost  from  50  to  75  cents  per  pound.     Thirty  or  forty  pounds  will  cost  $  15 1 
or  $20. 

Wool. — Thirty  pounds  of  wool,  at  30  cents  per  pound,  $9  ;  twelve  yards, 
of  ticking,  at  12J  cents  per  yard,  $4  50 ;  labor,  thread,  &e.,  $2  75.  To- 
tal, $13  25. 

Feathers. — Forty  pounds  of  feathers,  at  30  cents  per  pound,  $12  ;  fifteen 
yards  of  ticking,  at  12^  cents  per  yard,  $1  871;  labor,  &c.,  75  cents.  To- 
tal, $16  62J. 

Cotton. — Thirty  pounds  of  cotton,  at  8  cents  per  pound,  $3  40;  twelvl 
yards  of  ticking,  at  12J  cents  per  yard,  $1  50 ;  labor,  thread,  &c,  $2  75. 
Total,  $7  65. 

It  is  recommended  to  run  the  cotton  through  a  "  picker,"  where  one  can 
conveniently  be  obtained,  before  using.  This  gives  it  additional  cleanliness 
and  buoyancy. 

The  substitution  of  cotton  for  bedding,  throughout  the  United  States, 
would  be  an  immense  saving,  besides  opening  a  new  avenue  for  that  article 
to  au  extent,  according  to  the  estimation  of  this  writer,  equal  "  to  more  than 
two  of  the  largest  crops  of  cotton  ever  produced  in  the  United  States." 

Other  suggestions  are  made,  like  another  article  also  from  a  southern 
journal :  "  The  following  admirable  hints  we  find  addressed  to  the  far* 
mors  of  South  Carolina  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 
We  wish  that  they  might  reach  Ind  be  heeded  by  all :  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  stock  of  cotton  on  hand  in  Europe  is  fearfully  accumulating, 
and  that  so  long  as  this  process  is  going  oh,  it  must  continue  to  fall. 
There  is  no  escaping  this  dilemma ;  and  the  sooner  our  southern  brethren 
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look  this  matter  in  the  face,  and  provide  for  it  by  a  change  of  system,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them.  We  hope  thuy  will  take  these  observations  kind- 
ly, for  they  are  kindly  meant. 

'•  There  is  a  partial,  if  not  complete,  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  I  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  through  your  pages.  Let  every  cotton-planter 
make  it  a  rule,  and  adhere  strictly  to  it,  to  made  no  more  cotton  than  he 
can  make  clear  of  his  plantation  expenses  ;  that  is,  let  him  pay  all  his  plant- 
ation expenses  by  other  crops,  and  make  only  so  much  cotton  as  will  sup- 
port  his  family,  pay  his  debts,  and  add  to  his  property.  Many  planters,  I 
dare  say,  will  answer,  that  they  would  be  glad  to  make  enough  cotton  to  pay 
their  debts  and  support  their  families.  This  may  be  true  as  to  some ;  but, 
in  general,  it  would  be  more  pert  than  true.  Even  those  who  are  hardest 
run,  purchase  corn,  salt,  negro  clothes,  &c,  with  'cotton'  money.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  planter  who  could  not  produce  enough  for  market,  besides 
cotton,  to  pay  for  all  these  things  and  all  plantation  expenses.  Some  are  so 
situated  that  they  could  sell  corn  alone  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Let  them 
increase  their  corn  crop,  then,  to  that  amount,  and  diminish  cotton.  Others, 
again,  if  the  corn  could  not  be  sold,  might  feed  it  to  stock  and  sell  that.  It 
will  bear  transportation;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  foreign  beef  and  bacon 
sold  in  the  cotton  region.  Wheat  and  flour,  in  the  middle  and  upper  coun- 
try, could  be  made  to  pay  these  contingencies.  Rice  will  grow  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  and  command  a  good  price,  and  so  will  tobacco.  Many 
could  pay  these  expenses  by  cutting  timber  and  making  shingles,  staves,  &c0 
In  short,  there  are  few  planters  in  the  whole  cotton  region  who  might  not, 
by  a  little  diversion  of  labor,  manage  to  make  what  cotton  they  do  clear  of 
the  expense  of  production,  and  do  so  profitably.  Let  each  planter  look 
around  him  and  see  what  his  resources  are.  I  do  not  invite  him  to  make 
his  own  shoes,  hats,  blankets,  clothes,  salt,  and  iron.  In  most  cases,  others 
who  are  in  these  lines,  can  make  these  things  and  bring  them  to  his  door 
cheaper  than  he  can  make  them  himself.  But  he  can  follow  the  business 
he  understands,  or  at  least  is  best  prepared  to  carry  on,  and  make  something 
else  besides  cotton  to  pay  for  them.  I  know  the  folly  of  recommending  any 
measure  to  planters  requiring  their  combined  action.  I  recommend  this  to 
each  planter  for  his  own  individual  advantage,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole.  While  it  will  diminish  the  aggregate  crop,  if  it  curtails  but  a  bale, 
it  will  teach  each  man  to  be  independent,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  cotton  spec- 
ulators, open  his  eyes  to  his  own  resources,  and  gradually  prepare  the  way 
for  that  change  of  culture  which  is  inevitable  and  at  hand  for  all  those  who 
cannot  make  a  heavy  bale  to  the  acre.  And  I  would  add,  that  every  planter 
should,  as  speedily  as  possible,  reduce  his  culture  to  such  land  only  as  will 
make  a  heavy  bale  per  acre.  If  he  1ms  none  such,  let  him  '  make  it.'  Ma- 
nure will  soon  do  it.  Cut  down  the  cotton,  increase  the  corn  and  pea  cropSj. 
pen  hogs,  cattle,  and  everything  else  ©n  straw,  muck,  weeds,  &c,  and  he 
will  soon  have  as  much  land  that  will  raise  him  a  bale  to  the  acre  as  he 
wants,  if  he  makes  no  more  cotton  than  he  makes  '  clear.5 

"I  preach  no  more  than  I  practise.  I  am  a  middle-aged  planter,  and 
have  nearly  always  made  my  cotton  crop  clear.  I  have  suffered  my  share 
in  the  hard  times,  and  have  met,  I  think,  more  thaa  my  average  of  losses  ; 
yet  I  kept  aboveboard,  without  any  stringent  economy,  mainly  because  I 
have  paid  plantation  expenses  by  selling  corn,  peas,  oats,  <fec.  My  expenses 
have  been  as  heavy  as  any  planter's  of  the  same  force,  and  my  land  probably 
as  poor  ;  yet  I  have  kept  up  chiefly,  I  think,  because  I  did  not  have  to  pay 
them  in  a  lump  at  the  end  of  the  year  out  of  my  cotton,  which  would  have 
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left  me  so  small  a  surplus  that  probably  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth 
taking  care  of.  The  balance  would  have  been  mere  odds  and  ends,  which 
few  know  how  to  make  tell.  1  have  made  corn,  &c,  supply  my  odds  and 
ends  of  cash,  and  appropriated  them,  as  they  came  to  hand,  to  pay  current 
expenses ;  and  when  my  cotton  came  in,  I  could  do  something  with  my  lit- 
tle lump  of  clear  money.  Let  me  say,  also,  that,  after  next  year,  I  shall  not 
plant  an  acre  but  will  (or,  at  least,  ought  to)  yield  me  400  pounds  of  clean 
cotton — not  one ;  and  not  many,  I  trust,  next  year.  Yet  my  land,  in  its  best 
natural  condition,  will  not  average  half  that  much.  What  I  adopt  for  my 
own  good,  and«xperience  has  proved  to  me  is  for  the  good  of  every  planter, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  I  recommend  others  to  try." 

Suggestions  like  these  deserve  to  be  pondered.  There  are  various  pro- 
ducts which  may  be  substituted,  some  of  which  will  be  more  particularly 
considered  further  on.  Among  these  are  madder,  indigo,  raising  of  sheep, 
of  the  aipacca,  making  of  silk,  &c. 

It  is  stated,  in  an  agricultural  address  delivered  in  Mississippi,  that  Judge 
Bry,  of  Louisiana,  who  has  for  fifteen  years  been  engaged  in  raising 
silk,  says  that  he  could  produce  silk  on  his  plantation  to  the  value  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars,  without  planting  one  stalk  of  cotton  less,  or  inter- 
fering perceptibly  with  the  cotton  crop.  Whether  or  not  this  is  so,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  silk  culture  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  south, 
and  that  it  might  supply  a  fine  outlet  for  unprofitable  labor  in  the  over- 
production of  cotton. 

The  alarm  is  now  so  great,  that  conventions  have  been  called  in  Missis- 
sippi and  some  of  the  other  States  to  take  suitable  measures  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  cotton  raised,  as  long  as  demand  is  comparatively  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  supply.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives in  Alabama,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  nine  members: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  increased  production  and  diminished  price  of  the 
principal  staple  of  this  State  admonish  us  of  the  propriety  of  seeking  new 
sources  for  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  investment  of  capital ;  and 
that,  as  preparatory  thereto,  it  be  referred  to  a  special  committee,  to  report 
as  to  the  expediency  of  providing,  by  bill,  for  an  accurate  and  full  geologi- 
cal survey  of  this  State." 

This  measure  will  no  doubt  prove  very  beneficial,  as  it  will  tend  tojj 
develop  the  resources  of  the  State.  Another  benefit  would  be  the  establish- 
ment, and  steady  support  of  an  agricultural  journal,  which  may  bring 
within  reach  of  the  agricultural  population  those  features  of  cultivation  and 
kinds  of  products  which  are  best  adapted  to  their  circumstances.  The  in- 
troduction of  improvements  and  comforts  will  always  keep  pace  with  the 
knowledge  on  the  subject  which  H  obtained.  By  the  investigations  into 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  proper  means  of  culture,  the  most  excellent 
crops  may  be  produced,  and  an  article  that  will  always  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  an  advanced  price.  The  attempt  to  discourage  the  production  by 
mutual  promises  not  to  cultivate,  will  scarcely  be  found  more  success- 
ful than  former  ones  have  been.  Jealousies  and  individual  interests  will 
more  or  less  be  seen  to  clash  with  such  a  project ;  but  the  working  up  and 
applying  more  of  the  article  in  various  forms  on  their  own  plantations,  or 
in  the  vicinity,  with  the  distribution  of  a, portion  of  their  laboring  force 
towards  other  objects,  forms  the  surest  remedy  on  which  to  rely.  Dear- 
bought  experience,  however  late,  will  at  last  unite  all  the  planters  in  this 
conviction;  and  then  a  brighter  day  may  dawn  on  the  great  cotton-growing 
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Slates.  Their  lands  arc  rich,  and  means  still  further  to  enrich  and  im- 
prove them  lie  fully  within  their  own  reach.  The  variety  of  products 
which  may  minister  to  their  own  comfort  as  food  or  clothing  may  readily 
be  obtained  from  their  soil  and  domestic  industry,  when  once  inventive 
genius  shall  put  still  further  into  operation  the  physical  strength  and  local 
advantages  which  invite  them  to  convert  their  crops  yet  more  directly 
among  themselves  to  the  supply  of  all  their  necessities. 

RICE. 

In  tracing  the  progress  and  result  of  the  rice  crop,  we  are  mostly  confined  to 
a  single  State  ;  for  although  this  product  is  raised  in  some  of  the  other  States, 
yet  the  very  large  proportion  of  the  crop  which  is  grown  in  South  Carolina 
is  so  great,  comparatively,  that  the  indications  of  it  are  to  be  traced  from 
its  appearance  in  this  State. 

From  all  that  we  can  learn  respecting  the  rice  crop  of  1844,  it  is  an  un- 
usually fine  crop— probably  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  better  than  in  1843. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  notices  which  have  been  gathered  from  the 
public  journals  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  respecting  the 
growth  of  this  crop. 

"  The  crops  in  this  neighborhood,"  says  the  Winyah  (S.  C.)  Observer,  of 
the  6th  July,  "look  quite  as  well  as  usual,  and  the  rice  crop  is  more  for- 
ward than  we  have  known  it.  On  the  28th  ultimo  we  saw  an  ear  of  rice 
taken  from  a  field  of  Mr.  Reuben  Pringle  on  Black  river.  The  field  was 
planted  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  by  to-day  must  be  shooting  out  generally. 
The  rice  will  be  certainly  ready  for  harvest  by  the  second  week  in  August, 
which  is  unusually  early." — Charleston  Patriot. 

c:  The  rice  crop. — We  saw  a  few  heads  of  rice  on  Saturday  last  from  a 
plantation  adjacent  to  this  city,  which  looked  exceedingly  well  for  the  sea- 
son, though  perhaps  not  quite  as  forward  as  last  year.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  intelligent  rice-planters  that  the  crop  promised  to  be  a  fair  average  one, 
and  that  the  harvesting  would  commence  about  the  20th  to  the  22d  of  Au- 
gust."— Sava?inah  Republican  of  24th  July. 

"  The  season  and  tlie  rice  crop.- — The  Winyah  (Georgetown)  Observer  of 
the  14th  July,  says  :  «  From  the  7th  to  11th  of  the  month  we  have  had  a 
succession  of  northeast  winds  and  rain,  which  suspended  the  harvest  for  the 
time,  and  kept  the  planters  in  suspense  as  to  a  gale.  On  Wednesday  the 
weather  cleared  up,  and  the  harvest  was  again  resumed,  and  is  going  on 
finely." 

From  the  Savannah  Republican  of  July  25th. 

"  The  new  rice  crop. — We  saw  a  few  heads  of  rice  on  Saturday  last  from 
a  plantation  adjacent  to  this  city,  which  looked  exceedingly  well  for  the 
season,  though  perhaps  not  quite  as  forward  as  last  year.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  gentleman  (Rev.  Mr.  Godfrey)  who  showed  us  the  specimen,  and 
of  other  intelligent  rice-planters  present,  that  the  crop  promised  to  be  a  fair 
average  one,  and  that  the  harvesting  would  commence  about  the  20th  to  the 
22d  of  August." 

The  Winyah  (S.  C.)  Observer,  speaking  of  the  rice  and  other  crops,  says  : 
u  The  rice  crops  in  the  neighborhood  are  equal  to  an  average,  and  on  some 
places  better ;  and  the  general  belief  is,  that  a  full  average  crop  will  be  made. 
We  saw  a  head  or  two  yesterday  from  Mr,  Gilliard's  plantation  13  inches  ia 
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length,  well  grained,  which  he  thinks  will  be  ready  for  the  hook  about  the 
18th  of  next  month. 

"The  upland  crops  in  the  neighborhood,  which  were  planted  early,  and 
well  worked  in  the  early  drought  in  June,  will  yield  an  average  harvest 
also ;  but,  from  the  back  parts  of  this  district,  and  many  of  the  adjacent 
ones,  accounts  as  to  the  corn  and  potato  crops  are  unfavorable ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  some  neighborhoods  not  half  a  crop  will  be  made.  " 

"  Rice  crop. — One  or  two  planters  on  the  river  commenced  cutting  their 
rice  on  Saturday,  and  others  on  Monday  last;  though  we  are  informed  that 
the  harvesting  will  not  be  general  for  a  week  to  come.  The  prospect  for  a 
fair  crop  is  good  ;  and  if  the  weather  should  prove  favorable,  we  may  expect 
a  full  average  yield.  The  season  is  much  earlier  than  last  year,  and  at 
least  a  week  earlier  than  the  average  time." — Savannah  Republican. 

"Rice  harvest — new  rice. — We  were  in  error  on  Friday,  in  our  market 
report,  in  stating  that  many  planters  already  had  their  entire  crops  down. 
It  is  true  that  all  are  progressing  rapidly  with  their  harvesting,  but  still  they 
are  not  so  far  ahead  as  we  supposed.  If  the  present  fine  weather  continues, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  soon  have  their  crops  cut,  and  in  fair  way  of  being 
secured. 

*[  One  lot  of  the  new  crop,  about  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  bushels,  from 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Cheves,  was  received  here  on  the  21st  instant — earlier 
than  ever  known  before.  It  has  not  been  beat  out  yet,  as  the  seller  and  the 
purchaser  cannot  agree  upon  a  price  for  it." — Savannah  Republican. 

(i  The  rice-planters  on  Cape  Fear  are  now  busily  engaged  in  cutting  and 
getting  in  their  crops.  We  are  informed  that  the  yield  this  year  is  fully 
an  average  one.  There  has  been  no  storm  during  this  month  to  damage 
the  crops  to  any  extent." —  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Chronicle. 

"  The  crops  in  South  Carolina. — The  Winyah  (Georgetown)  Observer 
says :  The  late  crop  of  rice  just  harvested,  and  now  in  the  course  of  man- 
ufacture for  market,  is  about  an  average  one,  and  of  good  quality." 

Elsewhere  we  see  it  stated  that  the  rice  crop  was  earlier  than  it  had 
been  for  20  years,  and  extra  good, 

"  In  an  extract,  which  we  subjoin,  from  a  New  Orleans  paper,  we  have  an 
indication  that  the  attention  of  the  planters  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  is 
turning  more  towards  this  crop.     The  writer  says : 

"  'Louisiana  rice. — A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  beautiful  sample  of  rice, 
raised  eight  miles  back  of  Waterproof,  in  the  parish  of  Tensas,  in  this  State. 
and  which  we  are  told  by  good  judges  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  South 
Carolina  rice.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  planters  of  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing State  of  Mississippi  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  other 
products  besides  cotton  and  sugar.  There  are  plenty  of  cotton  lands  in. 
this  State  which  we  have  no  doubt  are  admirably  calculated  for  the  growth 
of  rice  ;  and  we  doubt  not  our  planters  could  easily  raise  sufficient  for  home 
consumption.'" — New  Orleans  Tropic,  October  5. 

The  rice  crop  of  Louisiana  is  said  to  have  been  a  a  full  crop ;"  and  we 
have  felt  authorized  to  allow  an  increase  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  others 
of  the  States  where  rice  is  raised.  The  whole  crop,  therefore,  will  amount 
to  111,759.000  pounds. 

Upland  rice  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Illinois  and  other  States  north 
of  the  rice  region.  It  is  said  in  the  Cincinnati  Ploughboy,  to  grow  in  the 
most  arid  soil  \  is  sown  some  time  in  April  and  is  ripe  in  September.    The  . 
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usual  method  as  stated  is,  to  sow  it  in  drills  about  IS  inches  apart ;  i, 
the  land  is  well  prepared  and  clean,  it  may  be  sown  broadcast,  and  it  often, 
yields  from  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre.     It  would  probably  grow  well  in 
some  of  the  northern  Atlantic  States. 

By  a  careful  analysis  of  rice  and  rice  straw,  by  Professor  Shepard,  the 
following  result  is  said  in  his  report  to  have  been  obtained  :  i:  Considering 
a  single  rice  plant  in  its  dry  mature  state  to  weigh  100  grains,  (a  supposi- 
tion which  will  often  accord  with  the  tact,)  we  shall  have  of  mineral  mat- 
ter, in  the  different  parts  o(  the  plants,  the  following  number  of  grains: 

In  the  stubble  and  root                .....  36.08 

Straw  and  leaves            ------  36.08 

Husk     --------  14.20 

Cotyledon  and  epidermis             -----  11.70 

Clean  rice          -------  1.94 


100.00 


llAs,  however,  in  milling,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  cotyledon  still  adheres 
to  the  grain,  for  all  practical  estimates  it  will  be  nearer  the  truth  to  state 
the  mineral  ingredients  of  clean  rice  at  2  per  cent,  those  of  the  whole  crop  .; 
and  to  diminish,  therefore,  the  residuum  of  the  cotyledon  and  epidermis  by 
0.06  per  cent.;  making  the  per  centage  statement  to  stand  thus : 

Stubble  and  root          ------  36.08 

Straw  and  leaves          ------  36.08 

Husk  --------  14.20 

Cotyledon  and  epidermis           -             -            -             -  11.64 

Clean  rice  (commercial)            -----  2.QQ 


100.00* 


He  adds  in  a  note :  "It  may  be  useful  to  present  also  a  per  centum  View 
of  the  incombustible  constituents  of  the  rough  rice  : 

Husk     --------        51.00 

Cotyledon  and  epidermis  -----        41.81 

Clean  rice  -------  7.19 

';  It  scarcely  need  be  stated  that  the  cotyledon  and  epidermis  are  found  in 
coarse  rice  flour  intermingled  largely  with  the  husk,  and  with  from  3  to 
4  per  cent,  of  clean  and  powdered  rice.  The  cotyledon  and  epidermis  are 
richer  than  the  clean  rice  in  saccharine  matter  and  gluten,  which  materi- 
ally augment  the  value  of  rice  flour  as  a  feed  for  cattle  and  swine.  These 
principles  are  thus  returned  to  the  soil  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  agriculture." 

He  draws,  then,  this  conclusion  :  "  If  the  foregoing  views  are  correct,  it 
becomes  plain,  at  a  glance,  that  the  planter  who  sells  his  crop  in  the  con- 
dition of  rough  rice,  robs  his  lands  of  27.S4  per  cent,  of  the  mineral  ingre- 
dients of  this  species  of  produce ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  sells  it 
as  clean  rice,  abstracts  from  them  but  2  per  cent,  of  these  ingredients. 

11  But  the  true  value  of  these  constituents  cannot  be  rightly  estimated  by 
their  numerical  proportions  ;  since  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  cotyledon 
and  epidermis  consist  of  above  50  per  cent,  of  the  most  precious  saline  sub- 
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stances  ;  while  in  those  of  the  stubble,  root,  and  husk,  the  like  constituents 
scarcely  rise  to  10  per  cent.,  from  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  husk 
suffers  conversion  into  humus,  unless  fermented  with  stable  litter.  This 
portion  of  the  rice-plant  appears  to  be  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  plant- 
er :  but,  as  it  contains  above  30  per  cent,  of  carbon,  it  must  be  capable,  when 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  of  performing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  func- 
tions of  the  humus— i.  e.,  of  gradually  giving  rise  to  carbonic  acid,  from 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  by  its  eremacausis,  or  slow  combustion.  Besides,  its  minutely  divided 
silica  is  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for  absorption  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
than  that  which  is  offered  them  by  the  soil  itself.  We  may  add  to  these 
supposed  useful  properties  of  the  husk,  the  mechanical  service  which,  in 
certain  stiff  composts,  it  is  capable  of  exerting,  by  laying  the  ground  open 
to  the  access  of  air,  and  as"  an  absorbent  of  moisture.  As  it  is  unlike  to  the 
stalk  and  leaf,  in  not  containing  alkali,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  found  advanta- 
geous to  add  wood  ashes  along  with  it,  to  the  soils  on  which  it  is  applied." 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Shepard's  report  of  his  analysis  is  interesting,  as  showing 
the  elements  of  the  rice,  and  its  straw,  &c. ;  and  to  those  who  cultivate  this 
plant,  offers  valuable  suggestions  for  improvement  in  their  practice. 

SILK. 

The  subject  of  silk  culture  was  so  fully  considered  in  the  last  report, 
that  we  have  but  little  to  add.  Our  particular  information,  also,  respecting 
this  crop  for  the  year  1844,  is  comparatively  limited. 

From  all  we  can  learn,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subject 
is  gradually  becoming  one  of  deeper  interest.  During  the  past  season,  in 
October  last,  a  convention  of  silk  culturists,  similar  to  the  one  held  the  pre- 
vious year,  has  been  held  at  New  York,  which  was  well  attended.  Much 
information,  we  understand,  was  communicated,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Barbour,  of  Massachusetts,  for  publication. 
We  had  hoped  to  receive  this  document  in  time  for  this  report,  that  we 
might  embody  some  of  the  results  which  it  presents  to  the  people  for  their 
consideration,  and  may  possibly  be  able  to  do  so  before  it  leaves  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  in  one  of  our  appendixes.  As  it  is,  we  must  rely 
principally  on  such  scattered  notices  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  in  the 
public  journals,  and  such  other  information  as  we  have  otherwise  gathered. 
From  a  notice  of  the  silk  convention,  published  in  the  American  Agricul- 
turist for  November,  it  is  said,  that  "  within  two  years  there  has  been  a  vast 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  this  country — an  increase  amounting, 
it  is  supposed,  to  some  three  or  four  fold.  In  the  growing  of  silk  there  has 
been  also  a  large  advance — an  advance  more  difficult  to  estimate,  as  the 
returns  are  incomplete.  We  know  enough,  however,  to  be  assured  that  the 
business  has  essentially  surmounted  the  struggles  of  its  infancy  and  its 
miserable  nursing,  and  is  now  on  its  feet,  and  commanding  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  intelligent  men  throughout  the  country."  "Almost  all  who 
are  now  engaged  in  growing  silk,  are  preparing  to  enlarge  their  operations, 
and  many  new  mulberry  orchards  will  be  planted  in  the  following  spring." 

It  appears  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  morns  multicaulis  suf- 
fered considerable  loss  from  the  winter  of  1843-44.  Thus  the  Prairie 
Farmer  states  that  "  some  patches  that  stood  the  hard  winter  of  1842-'43, 
perished  during  the  uncommonly   mild  one  of   1843-'44<"     A    corres- 
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pondeni  of  that  paper  thinks  that  the  multicaulis  is  not  the  best  for 
prairie  lands  ;  and  states  that,  of  15,000  of  his  trees,  not  over  1,000  survived 
the  last  winter.  Further  experience  is  said  to  confirm  the  results  of  open 
feeding,  which  were  published  in  "  The  Silk  Question  Settled,"  from  which 
we  quoted  in  the  report  of  1843.  The  Northampton  association  is  said  to 
have  made,  in  this  way,  150  pounds  of  reeled  silk.  John  M.  Summers,  of 
Manheim,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  made  the  same  quantity, 
also  in  the  same  way.  Others,  also,  are  said  to  have  thoroughly  tested  the 
question,  and  to  have  become  wholly  satisfied  that  worms  must  have  the  pure 
air  of  heaven,  except  in  very  carl//  or  very  late  feeding.  Others,  too,  have 
had  good  success  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  case  with 
Miss  Kapp,  who  exhibited,  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  ribands 
made  of  the  silk  of  worms  hatched  of  this  year's  (1S44)  eggs,  and  fed  on 
mulberries  which  grew  from  seed  which  ripened  in  the  same  year.  Other 
specimens  of  raw  silk,  &c.,  were  exhibited  ;  and,  altogether,  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful assortment  of  the  products  of  silk  culture  and  manufactures,  evincing 
the  growing  interest  which  is  taken  in  the  subject.  At  the  same  time,  Myn- 
heed  Van  Schaick,  esq.,  of  New  York,  made  a  donation  of  $1,000  to  the 
American  Institute,  to  be  expended  in  premiums  to  promote  the  silk  cause. 
This  will  unquestionably  have  a  happy  influence  in  stimulating  enterprise; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  many  who  may  not  obtain  the  prizes,  will  find  them- 
selves well  rewarded  in  the  increased  profit  accruing  from  their  devotion  to 
the  subject. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  this  country  for  silk  culture,  &c, 
General  Tallmadge,  president  of  the  silk  convention,  observed,  during  the 
sittings,  that  when  he  was  in  Italy  he  noticed  the  eggs  of  the  silk- worm 
were  always  hatched  by  artificial  means,  on  account  of  the  moistnessof  the 
climate  ;  and  that  no  care  was  there  required  to  prevent  them  from  hatching. 
Here,  however,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  our  climate,  the  eggs  must  be  put 
in  ice-houses  and  other  cool  places,  to  prevent  them  from  hatching  before 
the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  are  ready  for  them.  In  Italy,  the  books  tell  how 
to  make  the  eggs  hatch  ;  in  the  United  States,  how  to  prevent  them.  From 
this,  he  thought  it  a  clear  inference  that  our  country  is  most  favorable  for 
its  production.  Mr.  Barbour  laid  stress  on  the  fact,  that  the  eggs  used  should 
be  from  healthy  worms,  and  they  should  be  kept  in  a  uniform  and  healthy 
state.  He  recommends  to  put  eggs  into  a  tin  box  cased  with  lead,  and  place 
it  in  ice  until  the  hatching  season  commences.  No  extreme  transitions  of 
temperature  should  be  allowed.  From  the  ice-house  let  them  be  taken  to 
the  cellar,  and  then  to  a  gradual  heat,  so  that  they  will  be  8  or  10  days  in 
hatching.  He  declares  that  worms  are  much  more  liable  to  be  injured  from 
heat  than  from  rain  and  dew.  His  plan  is  to  keep  the  worms  less  exposed 
till  after  the  second  or  third  moulting,  and  then  placed  in  tents  ;  or  he  thinks 
it  best  to  use  artificial  means  at  first,  and  then  resort  to  open  exposure. 

Some  interesting  facts  with  relation  to  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
two  letters  of  Doctor  Stebbins,  of  Massachusetts,  in  Appendix  No.  13.  One 
of  these  letters  is  taken  from  the  American  Agriculturist ;  the  other  ac- 
companied some  specimens  of  paper,  much  resembling  what  is  called  China 
paper,  made  of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree.  Some  of  the  facts  are  men- 
tioned in  both  ;  but  it  was  thought  best,  however,  to  publish  both  of  them 
entire.  The  paper  shows  what  may  yet  further  be  done  in  this  thing.  It 
has  the  soft,  silky  feel,  the  external  appearance,  and  peculiar  smell  of  the 
paper  which  has  been  brought  from  China.     The  excellence  of  American 
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silk  has  been  well  tested  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  American  silk  is  now  sold  un- 
der the  name  of  foreign  silk.  A  manufacturer  writes  thai  "  the  article  of 
American  silk  is  being  produced  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  equal  to  the 
consumption  by  a  large  amount ;  but  we  believe,  in  a  few  years,  with  the 
protection  we  now  have,  we  should  be  able  to  keep  back  the  Italian." 

To  show  how  much  the  business  has  increased  in  France  within  a  few 
years,  we  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  a  good  authority  : 

t{  Silk  in  France. — "Very  little  more  than  fifteen  years  have  passed  since 
there  were  in  France  only  six  departments  in  which  there  were  extensive 
plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  for  the  general  rearing  of  silk- worms.  To 
these  may  be  added  sixteen  others  in  which  this  cultivation  was  carried  on, 
but  on  a  limited  scale,  and  in  a  precarious  manner.  Now,  however,  forty- 
two  new  departments  have  taken  up  this  profitable  employment  of  time  and 
capital ;  so  that  we  have  sixty-four  out  of  eighty  six  departments  clothed 
with  mulberry  trees,  and  producing  silk  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  The 
present  silk  crop  of  France  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  be  worth 
160,000,000  of  francs." 

It  is  evident  that  the  silk  business  holds  out  great  inducements  to  the 
American  people:  and  many  years  may  not  elapse  before  we  may  find 
it  a  source  of  great  profit  to  our  country.  If  we  recollect  from  how  small 
beginnings  the  cotton  culture  has  risen  to  its  present  state,  this  will  not 
seem  at  all  incredible  or  surprising. 

A  curious  application  of  silken  rags  is  stated  in  the  following  extract  from 
an  agricultural  journal : 

u  A  late  number  of  a  French  paper  (the  Quotidienne)  states  that,  through 
the  researches  of  the  learned  and  much  respected  Professor  Debzenne,  the 
most  useless  portions  of  silk  can  now  be  transformed,  through  that  gentle- 
man's chemical  paling  e?iesia,  into  new  silk  again,  to  serve  for  different  ar- 
ticles. In  the  same  way  that  caout-chouc  is  drawn  out  into  filaments  and 
woven  into  a  durable  material,  so  are  these  remnants  of  silk  reduced  to  what 
is  no  more  than  its  primitive  state,  (viz :  a  glutinous  paste,)  by  means  of  a 
dissolvent ;;  and  like  fused  glass,  re-acquires,  on  coming  into  the  air,  all  its  ori- 
ginal strength  and  tenacity.  Having  found  the  best  dissolvent  of  the  caout- 
chouc, (the  distillation  of  this  elastic  resin,)  Professor  Debzenne  was  not  de- 
ceived when  he  thought  that  he  could  also  distill  silk,  which  he  found  to  be 
the  true  medium  for  its  dissolution.  The  crude  silk,  and  that  which  is  not 
dyed,  was  easily  managed.  The  inventor  at  present  has  found  no  difficulty 
but  with  the  dyed  portions  of  silk,  and  more  especially  the  black  ones;  but 
he  hopes,  by  continuing  his  close  attention  to  the  subject,  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  and  to  relieve  France  from  the  duty  of  70,000,000  fr.  which  she 
pays  to  the  foreigner  for  the  means  of  alimenting  her  numerous  silk  estab- 
lishments. We  may  certainly  look  upon  the  invention  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  present  century." 

The  estimated  crop  of  silk  for  1844  is  396,790  lbs.  of  cocoons. 

STJGAK. 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  has  been 
a  large  advance  on  the  crop  of  1843.  Though  confined  to  but  a  single 
State,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  in  sufficient  season  the  amount  of  the 
crop,  so  as  to  avoid  the  error  of  wrongly  estimating.  The  crop  was  put  at 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  fair  conclusion,  from  the  various  accounts  which 
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reached  us  ;  but  the  season  proved  more  propitious  than  was  anticipated, 
and  the  amount  received  was  larger  than  had  been  estimated,  and  even  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  hopes.  Our  estimate  was  consequently  quite  too 
low.  We  have  made  a  corrected  estimate  by  the  returns  of  that  year  as  ac- 
tually known,  the  basis  of  the  present  estimate  in  the  table  for  1844;  so  that 
it  is  consequently  much  larger  than  the  mere  per  centage  itself  of  increase 
on  the  tabular  estimate  of  1843  would  have  required.  Great  injury  is  now 
stated  to  have  been  recently  suffered  by  the  frost,  by  which  the  crop  will  be 
lessened  from  10,000  to  15,000  hogsheads.  The  various  notices  by  which 
we  may  trace  the  progress  of  the  crop,  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  them 
from  the  public  journals,  are  as  follows.  We  regret  that  but  one  or  two 
agricultural  papers  contain  any  mention  of  this  crop,  being  most  of  them 
published  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  sugar  region. 

u  The  coming-  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana. — A  letter  in  the  Courier,  dated 
New  Orleans,  June  1st,  says  :  <  The  sugar  crop  is  unusually  small  for  the 
season  ;  and  if  the  Mississippi  river  don't  stop  rising  very  soon,  it  will  doubt- 
less reach  and  destroy  many  of  the  large  sugar  plantations.  The  crop  just 
closed  was  50,000  hogsheads  short  of  the  year  previous.  The  west  is  about 
20,000  hogsheads  short  of  the  supply  they  took  last  year;  they  have  been 
buying  from  hand  to  mouth,  hoping  to  starve  out  the  holders,  but  they  hare 
at  last  concluded  to  come  in  and  take  their  supply.' " 

"  The  sugar  crop  in  Louisiana. — The  New  Orleans  Tropic,  of  a  late 
date,  says :  '  We  understand  that  the  cane  is  in  the  most  flourishing  con- 
dition in  all  parts  of  the  sugar  districts.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  a  tour  in  the  adjacent  parishes,  informs  us  that  he  has  never 
seen  the  cane  so  abundant  and  so  luxuriant.  In  the  parish  of  Plaquemines, 
he  has  seen  cane  16  feet  high,  and  voluminous  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Peter 
Rapp,  a  well-known  planter  there,  has  intimated  his  intention  to  commence 
rolling  from  the  3d  to  the  5th  of  the  ensuing  month.'  " 

Again:  "  The  last  Concordia  Intelligencer  says  that  it  is  admitted  that 
the  plantations  on  the  Mississippi  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  sugar-cane  is,  without  precedent,  good ;  and  the  crop  expected 
this  year  is  one-third  more  than  has  ever  been  made  in  Louisiana.  The 
cotton  also  looks  well." 

"  I  never  saw  sugar  crops  look  finer  than  they  do  in  Louisiana,  on  the 
Mississippi  river.  In  many  fields,  the  cane  is  higher  than  a  man's  waist. 
If  no  casualty  happens  to  it  before  maturity  in  the  autumn,  it  will  be  the 
largest  crop  ever  made  in  the  State." 

We  find  the  following  extract,  also,  in  the  Planters'  Banner  of  August 
3,  1844: 

"  The  crops. — The  cane,  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  is  unusually  for- 
ward in  this  parish — quite  too  much  so  ;  for,  owing  to  its  size  and  the  moist- 
ure of  the  land,  the  late  heavy  rains  and  high  winds  have  prostrated  it 
in  many  places.  We  would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  planters  the  im- 
portance of  being  prepared  early  for  the  rolling  of  the  crop  this  season. 
Much  better  lose  something  by  commencing  early,  than  to  risk  the  loss  of 
half  a  crop  by  the  frost." 

In  the  same  paper,  of  a  later  date,  is  a  less  flattering  account. 

"  The  sugar  crop. — The  last  Planters'  Banner,  published  in  the  town  of 
Franklin,  Louisiana,  has  some  speculations  on  the  present  growing  crop 
of  sugar,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : 

"  '  Whatever  the  prospects  may  be  in  other"  sections  of  the  State  of  an 
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abundant  yield  of  sugar,  they  are  not  by  any  means  flattering  in  this  cane- 
growing  region.  In  this  parish,  the  crop  on  the  Tech 6,  which  is  most 
important,  is  unusually  poor,  owing  to  the  rains  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  interrupted  cultivation.  The  crop 
on  the  Bayou  Sale,  Berwick's  bay,  and  Bayou  Bceuf,  we  understand,  is 
good  ;  and  so  is  the  crop  in  Lafourche.  The  danger  of  frost  and  other 
vicissitudes  renders  it  altogether  impossible  to  judge  at  this  season  as  to 
the  probable  product.5 " 

Again : 

"Louisiana  sugar  crop. — A  letter  from  New  Orleans,  dated  the  29th  of 
October,  says  :  '  The  crop  of  sugar  is  coming  in.  The  calculation  is,  that 
it  will  reach  180,000  to  200.000~hogsheads.'" 

The  calculation  just  given  is  probably  too  large  an  estimate.  We  take 
as  our  estimate  the  following  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Degelos,  and  we 
think  that,  notwithstanding  recent  losses,  we  may  allow  one-third  of  the 
gain  on  the  crop  of  the  previous  year  to  1844. 

We  reckon  a  hogshead  as  weighing  about  1,200  pounds. 

The  Planters'  Banner  of  August  3,  1844,  says :  « Mr.  A.  Degelos,  a 
commission  merchant  in  New  Orleans,  has  published  a  statement  of  sugar 
made  in  Louisiana  last  season,  giving  the  names  of  the  planters  in  the  va- 
rious parishes.  There  are  numerous  errors,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  about  as 
correct  as  could  be  expected.  There  are  six  or  seven  planters  set  down  in 
St.  Mary,  who  do  not  belong  to  this  parish  ;  and  there  are  several  omitted^ 
who  made  collectively  about  600  hogsheads  last  year.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing recapitulation  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  made  in  Louisiana  in  1S43  and 
1844,     It  will  be  seen  that  St.  Mary  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Parishes,  Hhds. 

St.  Mary -  15,311 

Ascension           -             -             -                          -             -             -  10,633 

Iberville              -            -            -                          -             -            -  9,644 

St.  James            -             -            -             -             -             -             -  9,350 

Lafourehe  Interior          ------  6,732 

Plaquemines      -------  6,641 

Terrebonne        -------  6,366 

Assumption        --------  6,256 

St.  Charles         -            -             -             -                         -            -  5,822 

St.  John  the  Baptist        ------  5,743 

Jefferson              -             -             -             -             -             -             -  5,453 

West  Baton  Rouge         ------  3,08T 

St.  Martin           -             -             -                          -            -             -  2,621 

East  Baton  Rouge          ------  2,334 

St.  Bernard        -------  2,026 

Lafayette             -             ------  908 

Orleans               -------  778 

St.  Landry          -------  395 

Point  Coupee     -------  246 

Total     -  -  -  -  -  -  -     100,346 


A  letter  from  New  Orleans  of  a  later  date,  published  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer, says  :  "  Our  sugar-planters  have  suffered  considerably  by  the 
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severe  frosts  within  a  few  days.  Fortunately,  they  began  grinding  this  sea- 
son very  early,  so  that  a  larger  portion  than  usual  of  the  crop  has  been  so- 
cured  ;  bin  still  the  loss  is  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  15,000  hogsheads. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  crop, will  not  be  less  than  150,000 hogs- 
heads, and  many  estimate  it  at  180,000.  The  price  is  very  low \  prime 
quality  from  4  to  4J  cents,  and  from  that  down  to  3  cents,  according  to 
quality." 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  December,  IS41,  we  have  the  following 
account  of  an  improved  method  of  making  sugar  by  an  hydraulic  press, 
which  is  said  to  possess  some  important  advantages: 

li  Improvements  in  sugar-making. — We  find  in  some  of  the  late  num- 
bers of  Sinnnons's  Colonial  Magazine,  that  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  for 
the  application  of  hydraulic  pressure  in  extracting  the  juice  from  the  cane. 
Two  presses,  each  capable  of  bearing  a  strain  of  1,400  tons,  are  worked 
alternately  by  one  set  of  pumps,  which  pumps  may  be  worked  either  by 
manual  labor,  by  means  of  double  ended  lever  handles,  or,  where  manual 
labor  is  scarce,  by  two  mules,  or  a  small  steam-engine  of  two-horse  power. 
These  presses  are  calculated  to  turn  about  6,000  gallons  of  cane-juice  per 
day  of  ten  hours,  which  is  more  than  can  be  effected  by  a  roller-mill,  even 
when  driven  by  a  steam-engine  of  twelve  or  fourteenhorse  power. 

;:  The  advantages  of  this  system  of  hydraulic  pressure  are  stated  to  be — 
1.  The  juice  in  the  cane  (generally  18  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  saccharine 
matter)  can  be  wholly  extracted ;  thereby  saving  about  8  parts  now  left  in 
the  megass.  2.  The  juice  can  be  rapidly  filtered  when  cold,  as  discharged 
from  the  mill  or  hydraulic  press,  if  by  the  latter  it  should  be  needful. 
3.  The  tempering  can  be  effected  properly  and  uniformly.  4.  The  juice 
can  be  defecated  promptly  as  it  runs  from  the  mill,  hydraulic  press,  or  filter ; 
thereby  avoiding  the  deteriorating  effects  produced  by  remaining  in  receiv- 
ers. 5.  The  cleansing  and  evaporating  of  the  defecated  liquor  (rendered 
purer  by  previous  operations)  can  be  effected  in  steam  pans,  without  dis- 
charging from  one  into  the  other.  6.  The  evaporated  sirup  may  be  de- 
colored and  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  which  can  be  revivified  on 
on  the  estate.  7.  The  final  concentration  of  the  sirup  can  be  more  rapidly 
accomplished  than  by  the  present  mode,  in  an  open  pan  or  trench,  at  the  low 
temperature  of  170°  to  180°  Fahrenheit,  or  at  about  80°  to  100°  below  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  strike  when  boiled  by  the  common  method.  8. 
The  concentrated  mass  can  be  properly  crystallized  and  effectually  cured, 
and  the  potting  avoided,  by  the  use  of  vessels  into  which  the  strikes  are 
discharged  consecutively;  and  the  sugar  so  cured  will  not  drain  during  the 
voyage.  9.  The  molasses  can  be  converted  into  sugar  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  first  production  ;  and  sugar  can  also  be  made  of  as  good  quality,  in 
all  respects,  as  Muscovado  (and  by  this  peculiar  method  only)  from  the  mo- 
lasses that  drains  from  the  sugar  of  the  second  quality.  10.  The  megass 
may  be  used  lor  manure,  if  the  various  operations  are  performed  by  the 
agency  of  steam.  11.  The  machinery,  apparatus,  &c,  are  simple  in  their 
construction  and  management,  and  much  less  costly  than  others." 

In  Appendix  No.  14  will  also  be  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rielleux,  of  New 
Orleans,  respecting  his  method  of  manufacturing  sugar,  to  which  allusion 
was  made  in  a  previous  report. 

Maple  sugar  still  continues  to  be  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in 
many  of  the  States ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  it  forms  a  considerable  por- 
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tion  of  the  supply  in  many  towns  in  the  States  where  it  is  usually  made. 
It  is  said  that  not  less  than  10.000  tons  are  annually  sold  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  season,  on  the  whole,  was  a  more  favorable  one  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article  in  1844  than  in  the  year  1843  ;  and.  in  some  of  the 
States,  a  large  increase  is  noted. 

In  Yermont.  which  stands  foremost  among  the  New  England  States  with 
respect  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion. 
In  the  county  of  Chittenden,  it  is  said  that  "the  product  of  maple  sugar 
will  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  usual  quantity,  owing  altogether  to  the  un- 
favorable season  for  the  manufacture  of  the  article."  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  there  was  a  falling  off,  in  the  year  1843,  of  not  less 
than  50  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  crop  of  1844  was,  no  doubt,  in  advance  of 
that  year.  The  whole  quantity  reported  for  that  county  is  88.500  pounds  ; 
for  Grand  Isle,  3.600  pounds.  In  the  other  counties  there  was,  it  is 
thought,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  1843,  and  10  per  cent, 
over  that  of  1842.  From  some  of  the  lower  counties  our  information  is,  that 
it  is  about  an  average  quantity,  being  four  times  what  was  made  in  1843, 
and  equal  to  1842.  From  all  that  we  can  gather,  considering  the  great 
falling  off  the  last  year,  the  sugar  crop  of  1844,  in  Yermont,  was  at  least 
75  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  year  1843. 

New  Hampshire  also  raises  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  and  this  is  said  to 
be  yearly  increasing  in  quantity,  and  much  improving  in  quality.  The 
year  1843  was  a  very  poor  year ;  and  it  fell  off  so  much  that  an  equal  ad- 
vance now,  as  well  as  in  Yermont,  should  be  allowed.  We  have  already 
stated,  at  an  earlier  place  in  this  report,  that  the  figure  denoting  millions  in 
this  crop  in  New  Hampshire,  was  somehow  dropped  in  1841,  and  has  been 
continued  so  till  this  time.  How  the  mistake  occurred,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  now ;  but  it  has  been  corrected  in  our  table  for  1844.  We  suppose 
the  season  has  been  equally  favorable  in  the  other  New  England  States. 

In  New  York  a  similar  increase  must  be  made,  as  it  is  variously  estima- 
ted, in  the  notices  we  have  gathered,  at  from  30  to  100  per  cent,  increase. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  crop  is  thought,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  a 
large  advance  on  the  crop  of  1843,  which  suffered  very  greatly  from  the 
depth  of  snow,  which  prevented  the  manufacture. 

From  the  western  States,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio,  the  report  respect- 
ing the  sugar  crop  for  1844  is  quite  favorable,  and  ranges  from  25  to  30 
per  cent,  increase.  In  Michigan  it  reaches  as  high  as  75  to  100  per  cent. 
One  young  man  in  Kent  county,  it  is  stated,  made  not  less  than  700  pounds 
from  100  trees. 

Some  interesting  statements  respecting  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  15. 

Cornstalk  sugar. — We  have  received  a  number  of  communications  re- 
lating to  this  subject.  A  successful  experiment  on  the  manufacture  of  this 
article  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Beal,of  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  who  obtained 
above  300  pounds  from  the  quantity  of  stalk  used — which  was  about  at 
the  rate  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre.  Some  communications  on  this  subject 
may  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  16.  In  the  same  appendix,  also,  are  added 
some  other  papers  relating  to  the  subject.  The  letter  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
one  addressed  to  him,  are  important,  showing  that  crystallization  can  be  ef- 
fected. 

It  is  believed  that  the  results  already  obtained  warrant  the  conclusion 
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that,  as  attention  is  more  and  more  devoted  to  it,  the  apparent  difficulties 
will  all  be  obviated,  and  the  article  will  yet  be  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

It  is  now  said,  also,  that  sugar  can  be  manufactured  in  great  amount 
from  potatoes.  The  statement  in  an  English  journal  is,  thai  three  tons 
of  the  raw  material  will  make  one  ton  of  potato  sugar. 

An  account  of  the  process  will  be  found  extracted  from  Dr.  lire's  Dic- 
tionary, in  Appendix  No.  17. 

By  the  following  extract,  it  appears  that  watermelons  have  been  turned 
to  good  account  in  the  production  of  sirup  : 

"Sugar  from  watermelons. — Uriah  Johnston,  a  citizen  of  Carolina,  says 
he  has  extracted  from  watermelons  a  sirup  equal  to  molasses,  which  would 
produce  sugar  of  good  quality.  The  sirup  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  juice 
[three  hours  in  a  common  iron  pot — eight  gallons  making  one  gallon  of  ex- 
cellent sirup.  He  thinks  one  acre  of  common  sand  hill  land  would  pro- 
duce watermelons  enough  to  make  200  gallons  of  sirup  equal  to  the  best 
molasses.  The  refuse  of  the  melons  makes  capital  food  for  hogs  ;  and  so 
nothing  is  lost." 

This  might  be  quite  valuable  in  some  sections  of  our  country  where  this 
fruit  is  raised  in  large  quantities  ;  still  it  does  not  promise  to  be  of  very  ex- 
tensive use. 

We  give  a  statement  here  of  the  amount  of  beet  sugar  made  in  France 
for  a  year.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
beet  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  ;  and  this  shows  what  maybe  expected, 
should  the  facts  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-stalk  be  fully  sustained  : 

"The  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  in  France,  for  the  year  ending 
July  4,  1844,  was  28  millions  of  kilograms,  (325  manufactories,)  and  the 
duties  levied  amounted  to  nearly  five  millions  of  francs." 

The  whole  amount  of  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1844,  both 
from  the  cane  and  maple,  is  201,107,000  pounds. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS  FOR  CULTIVATION. 

Wine  is  so  little  made  an  object  by  the  culture  of  the  grape,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  form  any  estimates  respecting  this  crop ;  and  there- 
fore it  has  been  omitted  altogether  in  the  columns  of  the  tabular  estimate. 
The  culture  of  the  grape  for  the  table  is  increasing,  and  promises  to  be  a 
source  not  merely  of  pleasant  luxury,  but,  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  of 
very  considerable  profit. 

On  a  review  of  the  crops  for  1844,  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  there 
has  been  a  lessening  in  some  important  ones,  still  there  is  a  sufficiency  for 
man  and  beast ;  and  our  country  may  yet  afford  a  surplus  for  foreign 
markets. 

We  shall  next  advert  to  certain  productions  of  the  soil,  and  connected 
with  agriculture,  which  furnish  inducements  to  some  of  our  citizens  to  di- 
rect to  their  cultivation  a  portion  of  their  enterprise. 

In  the  last  report  some  mention  was  made  of  madder,  as  offering  induce- 
ments to  some  of  the  agriculturists,  in  sections  of  our  country,  to  embark 
in  the  enterprise  of  its  cultivation.  It  is  believed  that  the  more  the  atten- 
tion is  turned  to  it,  the  more  feasible  the  project  will  be  regarded.  There 
is  a  very  considerable  demand  for  it  abroad.     The  prices  for  madder,  ac- 
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cording  to  a  late  price  current  in  Liverpool,  ranged  from  £3  to  £4  per 
cwt. ;  and  for  madder  roots,  from  £4  8s.  to  £4  10s.  There  are  some 
parts  of  the  country  to  which  this  product  is  well  adapted.  In  a  late 
number  of  the  Southwestern  Farmer,  we  find  a  communication,  said  to  be' 
from  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  who  speaks  of  having  met,  in  New 
Orleans,  a  German  who  had  come  to  this  country  with  the  express  purpose 
of  raising  madder,  and  urging  some  one  to  enter  upon  the  experiment. 
The  statement  is,  therefore,  made  from  this  experienced  individual,  that  in 
any  part  of  Mississippi  3,000  pounds  per  acre  of  dried  madder,  or  madder 
fully  prepared  for  the  market,  could  be  produced.  This,  at  15  cents  per-  j* 
pound,  (the  minimum  rate  in  New  York  or  Boston,)  would  produce  $450,  | 
in  three  years,  to  the  acre,  and  $4,500  for  10  acres.  In  Appendix  No.  18 
we  have  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivation,  the  kind  of  soil  adapted  to 
it,  and  such  other  remarks  as  may  be  useful,  taken  from  an  agricultural 
journal.  In  Burger's  Manual  of  Agriculture,  we  find  it  stated  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Yon  Moro,  at  Yictringen,  in  Carin- 
thia,  during  the  years  1835  and  1836,  the  common  opinion,  that  one  year's 
roots  will  not  color  so  lasting  or  dark  colored  a  red,  is  not  correct.  In. 
Avignon,  the  roots  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  ground  two  year.s ;  in  Hol- 
land, England,  and  the  East,  three.  He  also  mentions  that,  in  France, 
madder  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  12  to  15  years,  successively,  in  the 
same  field.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Carinthia 
for  1834, 1835,  and  1836,  Messrs.  Yon  Moro  have  given  an  account  of  their 
mode  of  culture  of  madder;  which,  Burger  says,  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  cultivators  of  the  article.  We  translate  here  a  few  sentences  of  Burger's 
description  of  the  same  : 

"  They  take  up  the  roots  every  year,  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning. 
of  May ;  because,  in  this  experiment,  though  they  obtained  less  weight  of 
root  at  a  time  than  by  two  years,  yet,  in  the  two  successive  yearly  gather- 
ings, they  secured  more." 

In  Yeit's  Husbandry,  also,  another  German  work,  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  cultivation  of  madder  is  best  conducted  in  a  moist,  warm  climate,  and 
those  regions  where  flax  and  hemp  are  most  successful ;  the  soil  should  be 
moist,  loose,  and  a  strong  loam.  He  recommends  that,  in  the  first  year., 
while  the  plants  are  small,  the  wide  spaces  between  be  used  for  the  cul- ' 
ture  of  low  beans,  and  other  vegetables  which  do  not  grow  to  any  great 
height,  and  so  will  not  impede  the  growth  of  the  madder. 

The  report  of  M.  De  Gasparin  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
this  product,  is  said  to  have  effected  quite  a  revolution  in  its  successful 
culture.  We  subjoin,  also,  in  Appendix  No.  18,  some  extracts  from  this  docu- 
ment, published  in  a  circular  of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who 
say  they  have  a  large  quantity  of  choice  seed.  M.  De  Gasparin's  observa- 
tions apply  better  to  France,,  where  labor  is  low,  than  to  our  own  country. 
Still,  it  is  useful.  Some  madder  seed  will  form  part  of  the  seeds  to  be  dis- 
tributed this  season  from  the  Patent  Office. 

Another  product,  which  deserves  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  given 
to  it,  is  mustard.  The  demand  for  mustard  seed  is  large,  and  the  price  it 
commands  is  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  expense  and  labor  of  raising  it. 
We  have  endeavored  to  obtain  some  estimate  of  the  quantity  imported;  but 
there  are  no  returns  of  the  same  in  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
An  informant,  however,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  conclusions  :  He 
says  that  the  amount  used  is  probably  as  much  as  there  is  of  Sumatra 
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pepper, — especially  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  mustard 
is  used  for  the  sick,  also,  in  the  form  of  sinapisms  and  baths.  He  allows, 
however,  that,  for  the  table,  there  is  only  one  pound  of  mustard  for  two 
pounds  of  pepper  ;  and  then  the  amount  is  quite  large, 

Mustard  seed  is  now  principally  imported  from  England  and  Holland. 
Recently,  some  lots  have  come  from  the  south  Pacific,  in  whale  ships;  but, 
from  the  samples,  it  is  said  that  this  article  is  not  good  in  its  quality.  The 
English  manufacturers  have  recently  been  supplied,  to  some  extent,  with 
seed  from  Calcutta.  A  manufacturing  house  in  this  country,  from  whom 
we  have  principally  derived  our  information,  tell  us  that  they  have  seen 
but  two  lots  of  Calcutta  mustard  seed,  both  of  which  were  injured  by  being 
shipped  too  green,  and  heated  in  the  voyage.  From  a  late  price  current, 
it  appears  that  white  mustard  seed  is  most  in  demand,  and  commands  the 
best  price  abroad.  This,  it  is  stated,  has  not  been  the  case  for  a  number  of 
years  before.  The  market,  it  is  believed,  will  bear  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease of  production,  and  yet  the  raising  of  the  article  prove  profitable. 
It  is  also  stated,  that  if  the  manufacturers  could  rely  on  a  supply  of  the 
seed — even  if  it  were  one  cent  per  pound,  or  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  over  the 
cost  of  importation — no  orders  for  foreign  seed  would  be  sent  out.  The 
American  seed  is  thought  to  be  so  much  superior  to  the  English,  that  it  is 
believed,  were  it  once  tried,  it  would  be  preferred  even  abroad;  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed,  that  the  demand  would  rather  exceed  the  production 
than  the  contrary.  In  Appendix  No.  19  may  be  found  some  further  infor- 
mation respecting  this  product,  mode  of  culture,  &c.  taken  from  the  Far- 
mers' Cyclopedia. 

We  have  likewise  subjoined  in  the  same  appendix,  from  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet  and  Ohio  Cultivator,  accounts  of  a  crop  of  brown  mustard  raised 
by  J.  H.  Parmelee,  of  Ohio  ;  which  shows  that,  if  properly  cultivated,  it  may 
prove  profitable.  A  further  letter  of  Messrs.  Fell  &  Brother,  of  Philadelphia, 
may  also  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  19.  These  gentlemen,  from  their  situa- 
tion as  manufacturers  in  a  large  city,  are  well  qualified  to  judge  correctly 
on  this  subject. 

A  crop  to  which  the  attention  of  portions  of  the  southern  country  may 
yet  be  profitably  directed,  (as  it  formerly  was,)  from  the  over-production 
of  cotton,  is  indigo.  This  article  commands  a  good  price  in  the  market, 
and  considerable  quantities  are  imported  every  year,  to  supply  the  consump- 
tion of  this  country.  Formerly,  it  was  an  article  of  export;  and  but  for 
the  increased  attention  to  cotton,  it  is  probable  the  quantity  now  raised 
might  be  large.  In  order  to  aid  in  the  object,  should  the  attention  of  any, 
whose  lands  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  its  culture,  be  turned  to  its  cul- 
tivation, we  have  subjoined,  in  Appendix  No.  20,  some  extracts  respecting 
this  product,  from  the  Farmers'  Cyclopedia. 

It  is  said  that  our  common  garden  purslain  will  also  furnish  a  good  dye, 
which  may  answer  the  same  purpose  as  indigo.  As  this  plant  abounds  in 
many  sections  of  our  country,  it  may  be  useful  to  add  here  the  recipe 
which  we  find  for  this  purpose  in  some  of  our  agricultural  papers,  where  it 
is  said  to  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Naperville,  Illi- 
nois : 

"  Take  two  bushels  of  purslain,  (portulacea,)  known  as  '  pursley,'  add  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  it  when  pressed  down  into  the  kettle, 
and  boil  until  thoroughly  cooked — then  strain  off  the  liquor;  also,  one 
pbund  of  ground  logwood,  boiled  separately ;    dissolve  one-quarter  of  a 
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pound  of  alum  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  four  pounds  of 
wool  or  cloth  ;  then  boil  the  wool  or  cloth  in  the  alum-  water  two  hours  ; 
then  add  the  purslain  liquor  and  the  logwood,  and  boil  two  hours  more 
When  the  article  is  first  taken  from  the  dye,  it  will  have  a  purple  hue ;  but 
will  soon  turn  to  a  handsome  blue  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  The  quan- 
tity may  be  increased  or  diminished  as  required,  observing  the  above  pro-  , 
portions." 

Spurry  is  much  thought  of  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  this  product 
may  deserve  the  attention  of  our  agriculturists.  We  have  already  given 
an  account  of  this  article  in  the  report  of  1843 ;  and  will  merely  here  re- 
peat from  that  description,  the  remark  of  Yon  Thaer,  the  great  Prussian 
agriculturist,  that,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  as  hay,  or  cut  green  or  in  pasture, 
it  is  the  most  nourishing  of  all  forage,  and  gives  the  best  flavored  milk  and 
butter.  Some  of  the  seed  of  this  plant  has  been  procured  for  distribution, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  it  into 
culture  in  this  country. 

Clover  is  recommended  in  some  of  the  agricultural  papers  as  a  product 
which,  to  a  limited  extent,  will  furnish  a  profitable  crop  when  raised  for 
seed.  It  is  stated  by  one  person,  that,  at  four  dollars  a  bushel,  it  will  afford 
a  better  profit  than  any  kind  of  grain.  The  mode  of  raising  seed  from  the 
large  kind  suggested,  is  to  pasture  it  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  then 
sow  on  some  plaster,  and  mow  as  soon  as  three-fourths  of  it  is  ripe.  By 
thus  mowing  it  early,  more  seed  is  said  to  be  got  from  it  than  if  it  is  left  to 
stand  till  it  is  fully  ripe ;  because,  in  this  latter  case,  a  quarter  of  the  seed 
is  lost  in  gathering.  For  the  small  kind  of  clover,  it  is  recommended  to 
mow  it  from  the  20th  to  the  24th  of  June,  and  then  plaster  immediately 
after  the  hay  is  off.  The  second  growth  will  give  good  seed.*  Many  far- 
mers gather  their  clover-seed  early,  and  sow  the  sod  with  wheat  the  same 
fall.     This  is  considered  in  many  cases  a  good  fallow  for  wheat. 

In  Appendix  No.  28,  some  account  may  be  found  of  Italian  ryegrass, 
which  might  be  useful  in  parts  of  our  country. 

Millet  would  likewise  do  well  in  some  soils.  We  insert  here  a  short  ex- 
tract from  a  good  authority,  relating  to  this  product,  as  it  may  perhaps  be 
useful  to  some : 

"  June  is  a  good  time  to  sow  millet.  It  will  do  well  sown  any  time  in  | 
the  month.  It  makes,  when  well  cured,  excellent  fodder.  One  of  the  gen- 
eral advantages  of  this  crop  is,  that  if  the  hay  crop  is  likely  to  come  in 
light,  this  may  be  grown  as  a  substitute.  Half  a  bushel  of  seed  broadcast 
to  the  acre  is  a  proper  quantity,  though  only  a  peck  is  sometimes  sown  on 
rich  ground.  It  may,  if  desired,  be  sown  in  drills ;  and  if  designed  for 
seed,  this  is  the  best  way.  A  common  turnip  drill  will  sow  the  seed  well. 
It  will  yield  bountifully  ;  and  the  seed,  when  ground  into  meal,  is  excellent 
for  fattening  animals.  Rather  li^ht  ground  is  best  for  it ;  it  will,  indeed,  do 
well  on  land  that  is  too  light  for~grass.  In  1841,  Mr.  G.  Jones  received  a 
premium  from  the  Tompkins  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  having  raised 
on  two  acres  five  and  a  half  tons  of  millet-fodder,  and  sixty  three  bushels 
of  seed.  It  was  new  land,  the  wood  and  timber  from  which  was  taken  off 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  twenty  quarts  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre  the  8th 
of  June  succeeding." 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  agricultural  papers  mentions  coffee  as  a  fruit  that 
may  deserve  a  trial  in  some  of  the  southern  States.  He  speaks  of  a  coffee 
estate  which  he  saw  just  before  entering  the  city  of  Caraccas.     The  coffee- 
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trees,  he  says,  were  planted  in  rows  of  ten  feet  from  each  other,  under  a 
tree  with  an  umbrella-like  head,  called  the  buecaris,  which  were  about  thirty 
feet  apart.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  banana,  or  plantain,  arc  usually  planted 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  coffee  tree,  to  shade  it  from  the  tierce  heat  of  the 
sun. 

The  cultivation,  he  adds,  is  simple.  It  is  said  to  flourish  well  on  the 
Jamaica  mountains,  at  a  height  above  the  sea  where  the  climate  is  quite  as 
cold  as  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  Louisiana;  the  labor  is  also  very  light. 
The  tr<  e,  when  once  planted,  will  bear  thirty,  and  sometimes  fifty  years. 
The  preparation  for  market,  too,  is  very  simple,  and  may  easily  be  per- 
formed by  children.  When  ripe,  it  is  picked;  then  carried  to  a  platform 
which  covers  sometimes  an  area  of  several  acres,  made  of  plaster,  very  hard 
and  dry.  There  the  berries  are  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  ;  after  which, 
they  are  placed  in  a  mill  resembling  a  cider  mill,  where  a  heavy  wheel 
passes  over  them  and  takes  off  the  husk  ;  it  is  then  cleaned  by  a  common 
fan,  and  placed  in  bags  for  market. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  it  will  bear  the  climate  of  the  southern 
States  ;  for,  (says  the  writer  whom  we  are  quoting,)  if  so,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  tor  productiveness  and  facility  of  culture,  it  will  be  preferable 
to  any  southern  crop.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  trial  may  yet  be  made,  and 
thus  the  question  practically  decided.  The  addition  of  coffee  to  our  home 
products  would  save  to  our  citizens  a  large  amount  of  money  which  is  paid 
abroad  for  the  same.  According  to  the  statement  of  foreign  imports  for 
nine  months  ending  30th  of  June,  1843,  the  quantity  imported  amounted 
to  about  93,500,000  pounds,  at  a  value  of  about  $6,500,000. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  procure  the  seed  ;  and,  when  once  the  fact  is  ascer- 
tained that  it  can  be  raised,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  become  a 
favorite  object,  and  divert  much  capital  and  labor  from  cotton  raising  :  thus 
rendering  that  product  more  valuable. 

Many  of  the  root  crops  admit  also  of  more  extensive  cultivation.  Large 
quantities  are  already  raised  for  the  feeding  of  stock  ;  but  their  full  value 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  realized.  We  observe,  in  collecting  various  informa- 
tion from  the  agricultural  papers,  that  splendid  crops  are  noticed,  showing 
what  our  farmers  might  do  with  proper  care.  Some  of  these  products  may 
be  rendered  valuable  for  other  uses  than  for  feeding  of  animals  or  the  sup- 
ply of  the  table.  The  sugar  beet,  it  is  well  known,  is  employed  in  great 
quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  France.  It  is  said  likewise  to 
furnish  an  excellent  vinegar  with  very  little  trouble.  A  writer  in  the  De- 
troit Farmer  says  :  "  The  last  season  I  grated  about  a  bushel  of  the  sugar 
beet  to  a  fine  pulp,  and  pressed  the  juice  therefrom,  of  which  I  obtained 
six  gallons.  I  put  the  same  in  a  vinegar  barrel  which  was  entirely  empty. 
and  in  less  than  two  weeks  I  had  as  good  and  as  pleasant  vinegar  as  I  ever 
obtained  from  cider,  and  was  equally  as  strong  and  clear." 

The  year  1844  has  been  one  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  product  of 
pumpkins,  melons,  and  similar  fruits.  They  have  been  raised  not  mer  -y 
in  large  quantities,  but  also  of  rare  excellence.  Many  reports  have  reach*  d 
us,  and  have  also  met  our  notice  in  the  agricultural  journals,  of  admirable 
crops  of  this  kind ;  and  although  they  can  never  form  a  primary  crop,  or 
be  substituted  as  a  succedaneum  for  the  more  important  field  products,  yet 
they  may  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  mention,  as  they  form  often  a  val- 
uable aid  to  the  farmer,  when,  by  some  unforeseen  cause,  he  is  compelled, 
in*  some  measure,  to  resort  to  them. 
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One  gentleman  from  Schoharie  county,  New  York,  writes  us  that  on  3 
acres  of  corn  ground,  where  he  planted  pumpkin  seed  with  the  corn,  be- 
sides the  good  yield  of  corn  which  he  harvested,  he  also  gathered  over  4.000 
pumpkins,  averaging  10  lbs.  each— making  40,000  pounds,  or  nearly  7  tons 
to  the  acre  ;  which  wotlld  prove  valuable  feed  for  stock,  particularly  milch 
cows,  for  which  purpose  he  considered  them  superior  to  anything  else. 

In  a  public  journal  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  stated  that  a  gardener  in  Wor- 
cester raised  from  a  single  seed  15  pumpkins,  weighing  384  lbs.  The 
largest  weighed  31^  lbs.,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  was  25J  lbs.  each. 
The  vine,  including  all  its  branches,  measured  635  feet  in  length. 

A  great  desideratum  with  respect  to  this  and  similar  fruit,  is,  to  obtain 
the  best  method  of  preserving  it  through  the  winter.  Its  value  as  fodder  may 
thus  be  much  enhanced,  as  it  may  save,  in  some  degree,  more  costly  food. 

The  following  is  a  method  said  to  have  been  given  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  in  New  York  :  A  pumpkin,  the  growth  of  the  year  previous, 
was  presented  by  a  farmer  from  Red  Bank,  who  remarked  that  he  had 
found  it  an  easy  matter  to  keep  them  through  the  winter,  and  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  keeping  them  two  years.  He  directed  to  select  only  the  dead- 
ripe  ones  to  be  preserved.  These  should  be  carefully  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a 
cart,  and  carried  to  a  shed  having  a  southern  exposure,  On  the  bottom  of 
the  shed  must  be  a  layer  of  rails,  and  then  a  layer  of  pumpkins.  When 
this  is  completed,  then  it  must  be  built  up  with  another  layer  of  rails,  so 
placed  as  not  to  press  on  the  pumpkins ;  and  so  on  till  the  shed  is  full.  Let 
the  pumpkins  remain  here  till  you  are  afraid  of  their  freezing.  As  soon  as 
this  is  the  case,  they  must  be  taken  to  the  kitchen,  and  put  on  shelves  nailed 
to  the  cross-beams. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  species  of  fruit,  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing mode  of  raising  cucumbers,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  fully  test- 
ed, and  found  preferable  to  any  other,  especially  when  the  season  is  dry  : 

"An  excellent  mode  of  raising  cucumbers  and  melons,  is  to  dig  out  a 
space  (say)  6  or  8  inches  deep  and  3  feet  across  ;  place  an  old  keg  (nail  cask 
or  anything  of  the  kind)  with  both  heads  knocked  out,  in  the  centre  of  the 
excavation.  Then  fill  the  space  around  the  tub  with  compost  made  by 
mixing  good  loam  with  manure  from  the  hog-pen,  hen-roost,  or  stable,  (the 
former  are  preferable ;)  cover  it  over  with  two  or  three  inches  of  earth,  and 
plant  the  seeds  near  the  tub  ;  fill  the  tub  or  cask  with  some  light  kind  of 
manure  or  muck  that  will  hold  water  like  a  sponge.  The  advantage  of 
this  is,  that,  in  case  of  drought,  water  may  be  turned  into  these  tubs  by  the 
pailful  1,  and  the  light  manure  will  prevent  it  from  going  off  too  suddenly, 
but  will  give  a  gradual  supply  to  the  roots  as  they  require.  The  casks 
should  be  open  between  staves,  or  else  holes  must  be  bored  in  them  to  let 
the  water  soak  through.  If  the  ground  is  inclining  to  be  wet,  no  excava- 
tion should  be  made  ;  but  the  cask  should  be  placed  on  the  top,  and  a  little 
mound  made  round  them  by  the  manure  and  earth.  To  give  a  chance  for 
the  vines  to  run,  the  casks  ought  to  be  about  8  or  9  feet  apart." 

We  subjoin  a  somewhat  similar  account  of  a  method  tried  and  proved, 
Teceived  from  one  of  our  correspondents  in  Massachusetts.  It  is,  (f  to  raise 
watermelons  on  waste  sandy  lands :" 

"Dig  holes  about  8  or  10  feet  apart,  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  half  a 
bushel ;  the  depth  should  exceed  the  diameter.  These  holes  fill  with  rich 
compost;  (the  best  is  that  obtained  from  the  hog  pen,)  and  there  deposite  the 
seed.  Should  it  be  a  dry  season,  it  may  be  necessary  to  water  the  hills  occa- 
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sionally until  the  plants  appear;  then  they  may  be  neglected  to  almost  any 
extent.  The  vines  will  cover  the  surface,  and  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
sand  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  melon.  Melons  produced  in  this 
manner  ripen,  and  arc  as  good  as  those  raised  in  heavier  soil." 

We  have  several  valuable  communications  relating  to  different  vegeta- 
bles ;  some  of  which  we  shall  throw  into  our  appendix,  as  they  may  prove 
useful  to  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  community.  One  of  them  relates  to 
iheokra,  the  seed  of  which,  it  is  said,  will  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  cof- 
fee when  burnt  and  ground  in  the  same  manner  practised  in  the  preparation 
of  that  fruit  for  a  beverage.  Some  account  of  this  vegetable  may  be  found, 
together  with  Mr.  Callan's  letter  inviiing  attention  to  the  same,  in  Appendix 
No.  21.     The  seeds  are  said  to  be  abundant,  and  the  plant  easily  raised. 

A  valuable  account  of  the  mode  of  raising  celery,  a  favorite  garden  plant, 
has  been  furnisned  us  by  Junius  Smith,  esq.,  of  New  York,  who  has  tested 
it  by  many  years'  trial ;  and  who  (as  it  will  be  seen  in  his  letter  in  Appendix 
No.  22)  confidently  recommends  it  as  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  the  choicest  specimens  of  this  garden  vegetable. 

We  have  formerly  mentioned  artichokes  as  a  vegetable,  which  would  be 
very  profitable  to  many  of  the  agriculturists  of  our  country.  This  product 
has  long  been  known  and  most  highly  prized  in  Germany ;  and  the  writings 
of  some  of  the  first  practical  agriculturists  there,  (as  Thaer,  Schwertz,  Bur- 
ger, and  others,)  abound  in  strong  commendations  of  their  excellence  as  a 
fodder  for  stock,  and  especially  milch  cows. 

It  would  appear  from  some  notices  which  have  met  our  view  in  the  agri- 
cultural journals,  that  artichokes  are  beginning  to  be  somewhat  more  culti- 
vated by  our  farmers.  The  following  statement  we  derive  from  one  of 
these  valuable  periodicals,  the  Cultivator.  The  facts  mentioned  deserve 
consideration. 

"  Several  trials  which  we  have  known  made  with  this  root,  indicate  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  stock  which  can  be  cultivated.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  planted  a  small  patch  of  rich 
ground  with  them.  The  produce  was  at  the  rate  of  1,200  bushels  per  acre. 
They  were  principally  harvested  by  hogs,  which  were  turned  in,  and 
allowed  to  root  them  up  as  their  appetite  prompted.  They  gained  well, 
with  no  other  food,  while  the  artichokes  lasted.  A  great  advantage  of  this 
root  is,  that  it  will  lie  in  the  ground  without  injury  all  winter. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Noble,  of  Massillon,  gave  us  a  brief  account  of  a  trial  with 
artichokes,  made  by  him  the  past  season.  In  April,  1843,  he  planted  two 
acres  with  this  vegetable.  The  ground  was  of  medium  quality.  The  arti- 
chokes were  planted  in  rows  2\  to  3  feet  apart — using  a  little  more  seed 
than  is  commonly  used  in  planting  potatoes.  As  soon  as  the  frost  was  out 
of  the  ground  last  spring,  (1844,)  the  digging  of  them  was  begun,  and  con- 
tinued as  the  stock  required.  The  produce  of  the  two  acres  was  1,500 
bushels.  They  were  fed  principally  to  sheep3  though  some  were  given  to 
cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  All  animals  ate  them  well,  seeming  to  prefer  them 
to  turnips.  While  the  sheep  were  being  fed  with  them,  they  were  pastured 
on  growing  wheat  and  clover.  The  shepherd  thought  the  wheat  and 
clover  was  sufficient  for  them,  as  there  was  a  full  "bite,"  and  he  accord- 
ingly discontinued  the  artichokes.  The  ewes  "fell  off"  in  their  milk,  and 
■the  lambs  soon  showed  that  they  were  not  doing  so  well.  The  artichokes 
^vere  again  given,  and  they  soon  did  as  well  as  ever. 

11  Mr.  N"-  also  used  the  tops  for  fodder.    He  cut  them  in  October,  just 
10 
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before  frost  came,  dried  and  housed  them.     They  were  fed  to  the  stock  in 
winter,  and  were  evidently  preferred  to  corn  fodder. 

a  Mr.  N.  is  so  well  pleased  with  artichokes,  that  he  is  raising  them  this 
year  on  a  larger  scale.  They  require  but  little  cultivation  ;  it  being  only 
necessary  to  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  till  the  artichokes  get  a  good 
start. 

"  Mr.  T.  M.  Johnson,  of  Greensboro',  Alabama,  lately  informed  us  that  he 
is  this  year  growing  30  acres  of  artichokes.  He  considers  them  the  most 
profitable  vegetable  he  can  raise.  In  that  climate,  they  can  be  dug  any 
time  in  the  winter. 

"There  are  several  varieties  of  artichokes,  but  that  called  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  {lielianthus  tuberosus)  is  considered  best.  From  the  fibres  of 
the  tops  or  stems,  a  cordage  is  sometimes  manufactured  in  some  parts  of 
Europe." 

The  introduction  of  the  turnip  into  Great  Britain  was  gradual.  Lord 
Townsend,  who  led  the  way  in  the  enterprise  of  its  culture,  had  the  nick- 
name of  the  vegetable  applied  to  him.  by  the  wits  of  the  day  at  the  court, 
and  went  by  the  name  thus  of"  Turnip  Townsend  ;"  but  it  is  said  that  by 
the  culture  of  this  root  alone,  not  less  than  ^60,000,000  has  been  added 
annually  to  the  value  of  English  agriculture.  Facts  like  these  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  essay  experiments  on  new  products,  which 
promise,  if  successful,  to  be  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  their  country.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  value  of  the  artichoke 
should  be  fully  realized,  though  few,  at  present,  seem  to  turn  even  a  passing 
thought  to  its  admirable  qualities. 

Large  quantities  of  apples,  and  other  fruits  of  the  orchard,  have  been 
raised  during  the  past  season.  It  is  found,  however,  that,  owing  to  pre- 
mature ripeness,  or  some  other  cause,  it  has  been  more  difficult  than  usual 
to  preserve  them  from  early  decay.  As  apples  promise  yet  to  become  an 
article  of  export,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  here  the  following  method,  which 
is  said  to  answer  well,  for  preserving  them.  Jt  is  stated  in  one  of  the  public 
journals,  on  good  authority,  to  have  been  successfully  tried  in  northern 
Indiana.  It  is,  at  least,  a  simple  plan  and  easily  tested.  The  writer  re- 
marks, as  from  his  informant,  that  to  keep  apples  from  autumn  to  June, 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  shallow  hole,  dug  as  if  for  potatoes  ;  the  bottom 
is  first  covered  with  cornstalks  or  straw,  and  then  the  straw  with  dirt,  five 
or  six  inches  more.  No  shelter  is  to  be  placed  over  them.  When  the 
severe  weather  commences,  and  the  ground,  and  perhaps  also  the  apples,  are 
thoroughly  frozen,  place  straw  over  the  frozen  heap,  and  cover  the  whole 
again  with  a  coating  of  earth  10  or  12  inches  thick.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  keep  the  first  coating  of  earth  frozen  till  spring,  and  then  to  cause  it  to 
thaw  very  slowly.  It  is  stated  that  Irish  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  and 
turnips,  may  also  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner.  Any  of  these  roots 
may  be  thoroughly  frozen  without  injury,  provided  they  are  well  covered 
over,  and  then  suffered  to  thaw  by  slow  degrees.  Sweet  potatoes  cannot 
be  so  treated  with  success,  as  they  suffer  injury  from  a  small  degree  of  cold. 
The  common  potato,  or  apple,  that  has  been  frozen,  decays  in  consequence 
of  sudden  thawing;  but  if  they  are  put  in  a  frozen  state  into  cold  water 
until  the  frost  is  expelled,  and  then  are  used,  they  will  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  good  as  if  they  had  not  been  frozen. 

A  great  variety  of  fine  fruits  are  produced  in  this  country,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  various  kinds  is  continually  improving  by  cultivation,     Grape? 
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of  the  native  species,  and  others,  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  markets  of 
many  of  our  cities.  A  number  of  French  emigrants,  it  has  been  stated,  are 
about  to  fix:  themselves  in  North  Carolina  to  cultivate  the  native  grape 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  wine  ;  and  they  say,  after  examina- 
tion, that  they  believe,  by  age,  it  will  prove  equal  to  the  best  kinds  of  wine 
which  it  resembles  from  Europe. 

One  would  hardly  suppose  that  such  vast  quantities  of  strawberries  were 
sold,  as  the  result  oi  examination  in  some  places  shows  to  be  the  fact.  Thus 
the  Cincinnati  Atlas  says: 

';  It  is  estimated  that  the  market  has  been  supplied  with  one  hundred 
bushels  of  large  delicious  strawberries  daily,  for  three  or  four  weeks  past. 
The  raspberry  is  now  succeeding  the  strawberry  in  about  the  same  quan- 
tities, and  the  blackberry  will  succeed  the  raspberry  in  the  like  profusion. 
There  are  strawberry  patches  in  the  neighborhood  containing  about  twenty 
acres,  cultivated  by  a  single  individual ;  and  gardens  of  the  same  size  de- 
voted to  the  raspberry.  These  berries  sell  at  the  stalls  in  the  market  at  five 
to  ten  cents  per  quart.  They  form  a  standing  dish  on  most  of  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  ;  and  none  so  poor  but  they  are  more  or  less 
supplied." 

"  A  late  committee  from  the  Horticultural  Society  of  that  city,  appointed 
to  ascertain  the  statistics  in  relation  to  the  growth  and  sale  of  strawberries 
in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  has  reported  that,  in  pursuing  their  investi- 
gations, they  had  found  in  the  market,  during  one  day  in  the  last  week  of 
May,  235  bushels  of  this  fruit ;  and  this  was  exclusive  of  the  large  quanti- 
ties bought  by  the  hotels,  and  also  of  those  brought  into  the  city  after  market 
hours,  and  hauled  about  the  streets." 

Bark  has  heretofore  been  mentioned  as  an  article  which  might  become  a 
profitable  product  in  some  sections  of  our  country.  Numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  the  tannin,  or  coloring  principle  which  it  con- 
tains, into  such  a  compact  state  that  it  might  be  more  readily  transported  and 
bear  the  expense  of  freight ;  bark  itself  being  so  bulky,  that  the  freight  from 
our  country  to  European  markets  would  prove  too  great  to  justify  its  export- 
ation, and,  in  some  degree,  also  prevent  its  being  carried  for  sale  and  home 
use,  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  mode  has  at  length  been  adopted  to 
obtain  a  precipitate,  and  thus  concentrate  the  good  properties  of  bark  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  cake,  resembling  in  appearance  the  yellow  ochre.  Experi- 
ments which  have  thus  far  been  made  on  this  subject  justify  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Should  no  disappointment  in  relation  to  it  arise,  in  the  future 
efforts  to  be  made  in  completing  these  experiments,  the  discovery  will  prove 
of  great  value,  especially  to  the  western  section  of  our  country,  as  the  set- 
tlers there  will  be  cheered  to  find  a  new  motive  given  them  for  clearing  their 
lands  of  the  heavy  timber.  Bark,  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  seaports,  sells 
for  $S  per  cord  ;  while  at  the  west  it  is  worth  only  from  $2  50  to  $3.  la 
another  year,  further  information  can  doubtless  be  given  on  this  subject. 

We  have  a  few  remarks  to  add  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  former 
report,  with  respect  to  the  products  of  the  dairy. 

In  the  preparation  of  butter,  much  must  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
salt  which  is  used.  Even  the  purest  salt  of  commerce,  it  is  stated,  con- 
tains small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
muriate  of  magnesia.  This  is  the  case  with  rock  and  bay  salt,  which  is 
considered  altogether  the  best  to  be  obtained  ;  and  that  which  is  commonly- 
used,  not  only  contains  a  portion  of  the^e  substances,  but  likewise  other 
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impurities,  which  greatly  impair,  if  not  destroy,  its  efficacy.  The  following 
direction  is  given  on  high  authority,  as  a  mode  by  which,  at  little  trouble  or 
expense,  any  farmer's  wife  can  render  the  salt  she  uses  pure :  Put  into  a 
large  kettle  a  peck  of  salt,  with  clear  rain-water  enough  to  dissolve  it ;  boil 
it,  and  skim  off  every  particle  of  scum  that  rises  on  the  surface  ;  then  dis- 
solve one  ounce  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  four  ounces  of  water,  put  it 
into  the  kettle,  stir  it  well,  then  boil  it  again  for  ten  minutes,  skimming 
off  the  scum  that  rises  ;  then  strain  the  brine  through  several  folds  of  flan- 
nel. A  considerable  quantity  of  earthy  matter  will  thus  be  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  impurity.  Alter  having  thus 
strained  it,  add  a  small  quantity  (half  an  ounce  or  so)  of  muriatic  acid  to 
the  brine,  to  neutralize  the  soda;  then  put  the  brine  again  into  the  kettle, 
and  boil  it  till  it  crystalizes,  or  in  a  shallow  wooden  vessel  till  the  water  is 
evaporated  :  the  first  is  the  quickest.  After  the  salt  is  well  crystalized,  it 
must  be  washed,  by  putting  it  into  a  clean  basket,  and  throwing  over  it  a 
bucket  of  perfectly  pure  water,  and  let  it  drain  off  rapidly;  then  let  it  be 
dried.  Perfectly  pure  salt  can  thus  be  obtained,  suitable  not  only  for  butter, 
but  for  preserving  meat,  &c. ;  and  the  increased  excellence  thus  secured, 
will  well  repay  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  preparation.  It  can  be  ren- 
dered more  pure  than  is  usually  bought,  indeed,  if  the  carbonate  of  soda 
should  not  be  added  ;  but  it  is  still  better  when  it  is  also  used. 

In  some  of  the  public  journals  the  following  method  of  sweetening  rancid 
butter  has  been  published,  as  taken  from  some  foreign  work.  It  is  one 
which  deserves  more  thorough  trial,  as  the  evil  to  be  remedied  is  one  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  We  give  it  as  we  find  it  in  the  American  Agricultu- 
rist, under  the  head  of  "  foreign  agricultural  news  :" 

"  An  agriculturist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels  having  succeeded 
in  removing  the  bad  smell  and  disagreeable  taste  of  some  butter,  by  beating, 
or  mixing  it  with  chloride  of  lime,  he  was  encouraged  by  this  happy  result 
to  continue  his  experiments  by  trying  them  upon  butter  so  rancid  as  to  be 
past  use;  and  he  has  restored  to  butter,  whose  odor  and  taste  were  insup- 
portable, all  the  sweetness  of  fresh.  This  operation  is  extremely  simple 
and  practicable  for  all :  it  consists  in  beating  the  butter  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  in  which  put  twenty-five  or  thirty  drops  of  chloride  of  lime 
to  two  pounds  of  butter.  After  having  mixed  it  till  all  its  parts  are  in 
contact  with  the  water,  it  may  be  left  in  for  an  hour  or  two,  afterwards 
withdrawn,  and  washed  anew  in  fresh  water.  The  chloride  of  lime,  having 
nothing  injurious  in  it,  can  with  safety  be  augmented ;  but,  after  having 
verified  the  experiment,  it  was  found  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  drops  to 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  were  sufficient/5 

It  is  stated,  that  the  trouble  of  churning  may  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  :  Tie  up  the  cream  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  place  over  it  a  piece  of  cal- 
ico or  print ;  then  bury  the  whole  in  a  damp  place  in  the  garden  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  then  take  it  up,  and  turn  the  cream  (which  is  by  this  time  of 
the  consistency  and  shape  of  a  pudding)  into  a  bowl,  and  stir  it  with  a  wood- 
en spoon,  and  the  butter  will  quickly  separate  from  the  buttermilk ;  and,  it 
is  said,  it  will  be  sweeter  than  that  which  is  made  by  the  ordinary  method. 

We  have  noticed,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  record  of  some  fine  dai- 
ries. We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  branch  of  agri- 
cultural industry,  the  product  of  Mr.  Brainerd's  dairy  in  the  town  of  Wes- 
tern, State  of  New  York.  From  sixteen  cows,  in  one  season  he  made  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  per  cow,  besides  the  supply  of  a  family  of 
six,  and,  much  of  the  time,  seven  or  eight  persons.    This  (remarks  the  edi* 
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tor  of  the  agricultural  journal  from  which  wc  derive  the  facts)  would 
probably  raise  the  quantity  to  between  one  hundred  and  ninety  and  two 
hundred  pounds.  There  was  no  extra  feed,  besides  grass  and  hay,  except 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pumpkins  in  Ihe  fall. 

In  the  making  of  cheese,  it  is  said,  that  if  the  curd  is  not  scalded,  the 
aromatic  oil,  which  rises  to  the  top,  and  runs  oil'  in  the  whey,  is  retained  ; 
but  also  the  cream  might  thus  pass  oil'.  The  cheeses  should  be  kept  in  the 
press  for  some  days,  occasionally  turning  them  till  the  hnen  wrapper  is  no 
longer  moist;  when  rubbed,  it  may  be  with  hog's  lard  instead  of  whey  butter. 

The  experiments  in  the  preparation  of  corn  meal,  cj^c,  by  kiln  drying, 
have  been  completely  successful.  Mr.  Gill,  whose  letters  were  given  in  the 
last  report,  informs  us  that  he  manufactured  it  both  of  fiour  and  meal,  and 
held  it  in  the  south  for  the  summer  and  fall  markets,  and  that  every  barrel 
remained  as  good  and  sweet  as  when  made.  The  flour  was  sold  at  $5  to 
$6  per  barrel ;  the  corn  meal  at  $3.  His  agents  at  New  Orleans  wrote 
him,  on  returning  the  account  of  sales,  congratulating  him  on  his  bright 
prospects  for  the  next  year  ;  assuring  him  that  in  both,  but  especially  in  the 
latter,  he  had  established  his  reputation  beyond  anything  he  could  imagine  ; 
and  they  did  not  care  how  much  he  sent  them,  as  they  could  sell  it  both  for 
city  consumption  and  shipping  purposes.  No  injury  was  experienced  even 
in  the  samples  first  sent  the  previous  year  ;  and  the  opinion  is  confidently 
expressed,  that  it  would  continue  so  for  years.  A  half  barrel  of  the  flour 
made  in  1843,  will  probably  be  received  at  the  Patent  Office,  to  remain  for 
exhibition  some  two  or  three  years.  Some  of  the  meal  two  years  old,  re- 
mains as  good  as  when  first  put  up,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  sample  at  the  Paten 
Office. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL,  SEED,  &c. 

In  a  glutted  marker,  and,  consequently,  a  poor  demand  of  any  great 
pie,  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  change  of  crops ;  and,  lest  a  common  select 
by  many,  of  the  same  crop  should  not  lessen  the  evil,  it  will  be  advi.c 
to  diversify  the  crop  so  as  to  raise,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  that  is  consi 
on  the  farm.     On  this  selection  and  diversity  of  crops,  much,  very  ■; 
depends.     Until  lately,  cotton-planters  have  purchased  all  provisioi 
clothing,  and  raised  nothing  but  cotton.     This  course  has  been  pr 
changed,  and  will  be  more  so  without  delay.     At  the  present  low  pi 
cotton,  with  no  improvement  in  market,  it  is  evident  that  an  exchan; 
of  this  article,  especially  if  competition  continues,  must  fail  to  remi 
the  planter. 

While,  however,  the  selection  of  new  crops  is  recommended,  grc 
must  be  taken  that  no  crops  are  attempted  but  such  as  are  suited  to  I 
If  the  soil  will  not  admit  of  a  change  to  the  desired  crop,  it  must  no 
tempted.  If  possible,  the  soil  should  be  examined  :  and  this  is  easily  • 
analyzing  the  same,  and  finding  the  component  parts.  It  would  be 
to  attempt  raising  wheat  on  sand,  or  Indian  corn  on  clay.  Land 
cold  or  wet  may  produce  grass,  but  will  not  produce  grain  witho  l 

ing.     It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  positive  rules,  while  we  ju       .  J?' 
irom  the  appearance  of  the  soil;  since  some  rich  soils  contain  '  . 

acidity,  and  land  that  might  not  exhibit  to  the  eye  any  lime,  migr  0f 

in  some  chemical  solution,  enough  for  wheat.     So  of  humus:  t!         i  ( 
estimated  more  accurately  by  the  eye  ;  still,  an  analysis  is  better 

The  eminent  Thaer  very  justly  lays  down  the  proposition,  tb       '    . 
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proportion  to  the  amount  of  acidity,  is  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  soil ; 
and  this  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  the  soil  is  no  better  than  what  we 
commonly  call  marshy  land  !  Some  extracts  from  his  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture, (a  work  hardly  known  in  this  country,  but  which  is  a  standard  one 
in  Europe.)  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  23.  These  imbody  some  of  his 
valuable  remarks  on  soils,  and  means  of  correcting  their  defects,  &c,  and. 
we  doubt  not.  will  be  found  very  useful  to  the  agriculturists  who  may  read 
them. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  question  as 
to  the  quantity  of  seed  which  should  be  employed,  and  the  best  method  of 
sowing  it.  An  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  taken  from  a  foreign 
journal,  on  the  injury  and  waste  of  sowing  corn  or  grain  too  thickly,  may 
be  found  in  Appendix  No.  24.  Mr.  Hewett  Davis  has  there  furnished  some 
valuable  hints,  which  deserve  consideration,  as  he  plainly  shows  that  much 
seed  may  be  saved — amounting,  as  he  calculates  for  Great  Britain,  to  an  an- 
nual saving  of  1,328,507  quarters,  or  10,628.056  bushels  ;  or  73.774  quar- 
ters more  than  the  annual  average  of  foreign  importation  of  grain  for  the 
last  14  years.  His  essay  on  the  subject  is  evidently  (he  production  of  not 
only  a  practical  man,  but  a  sound  judge  of  agricultural  subjects. 

Some  mention  was  made,  in  the  report  for  1843,  of  modes  of  raising  crops 
by  a  new  process  of  applying  the  means  of  fertility  directly  to  the  seed  itself, 
in  form  of  steeps.  As  this  has  become  a  matter  of  deeper  interest,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  theory  being  apparently  admitted  by  eminent  scientific  wri- 
ters, we  have  subjoined  at  this  time,  in  Appendix  No.  25,  several  interesting 
papers,  which  we  have  taken  from  various  sources,  and  which  throw  much 
light  on  the  history  of  the  discovery,  and  methods  adopted  for  the  purpose. 
They  will  be  read,  we  believe,  with  much  interest,  by  those  who  have  not 
before  seen  them. 

We  have  given,  in  Appendix  No.  26,  a  statement  relative  to  the  time  of 
the  vegetation  of  seeds,  which,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  location,  and 
thus  of  climate,  may  prove  useful  in  conducting  experiments  and  carrying 
on  observations  in  relation  to  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Other  steeps  are  also  mentioned  in  the  agricultural  and  public  journals, 
which  are  more  or  less  commended.  Among  these  are  Hauterive's  chemical, 
said  to  have  been  tried  successfully.  It  is  stated  that  he  received  the  gold 
medal  and  the  sum  of  3,000  francs  of  the  Society  of  Encouragement,  (fee, 
at  Paris,  for  this  preparation,  after  a  report  to  the  society  made  in  the  year 
lb43,  by  a  committee  composed  of  four  chemists  and  four  agriculturists, 
who  tested  the  process  for  three  consecutive  years.  It  is  said  to  be  sold  at 
Baltimore,  by  F.  W.  Sweeny,  for  $3  per  half-barrel  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
gallons,  with  full  printed  directions  how  to  use  it. 

Besides  the  preparation  of  seeds,  various  expedients  have  been  resorted  to, 
to  promote  the  fruitfulness  of  crops,  either  directly  acting  on  the  plant  or  on 
the  soil.  Some  of  the  most  curious  results  thus  produced  are  those  which  are 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  on  the  application  of  electricity  or  galvan- 
ism. Although,  in  the  present  stage  of  this  means,  it  does  not  admit  of  any 
extensive  use  ;  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  valuable  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  respecting  the  theory  of  vegetation,  and  hereafter  something  more 
practical  may  be  realized.  The  account  of  these  experiments  (one  by  Dr. 
Foster,  the  other  by  William  Ross,  esq.)  maybe  found  in  Appendix  No.  27. 

The  choice  of  seed  is  a  subject  which  deserves  much  attention.  Crops 
may  be  rendered  more  sure  and  productive,  and  also  often  earlier,  by  a 
careful  selection  of  seed  at  the  proper  time.    A  practical  agriculturist;  for 
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three  successive  years,  planted  seed  corn  taken  from  witliin  an  inch  of  the 
butt  end  of  the  ear ;  and  the  result  is  said  to  have  been,  that  he  obtained  a 
good  crop  some  two  or  three  weeks  earlier.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that 
beans  and  cucumbers,  &c,  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vines,  are  best 
for  seed. 

The  importance  of  subsoil  or  deep  ploughing  is  not  sufficiently  realized. 
It  is  well  known  that  beneath  the  upper  soil  lies  yet  another,  composed  of 
different  chemical  elements,  and  in  various  pombinations.  It  may  often  be, 
therefore,  that,  by  bringing  up  the  subsoil,  the  very  constituents  which  are 
deficient  in  the  upper,  may  thus  be  supplied,  or  the  excess  in  that  may  be 
neutralized  by  this.  The  roots  of  plants  extend  to  great  depth.  Clover  is 
a  familiar  instance.  The  fine  roots  of  this  plant  may  not  unfrequently  be 
found  in  abundance  two  and  three  feet,  or  more,  below  the  surface ;  and 
hence  the  great  advantage  of  this  crop  to  the  ground  itself.  In  a  late  Eng- 
lish agricultural  paper,  a  writer  says:  "In  forming  a  kitchen  garden,  1  had 
occasion  to  trench  a  wheat-field,  and  found  that  the  soil  was  matted  with 
fibres  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet  six  inches,  but.  stronger  roots  extended 
below  that  depth,  and  were  traced  from  five  feet  to  five  feet  six  inches." 
This  applies  also  with  great  iorce  to  those  vegetables  which  have  long  tap 
roots.  Instances  are  recorded  of  the  carrot  being  raised  eighteen,  twenty, 
twenty-four,  and  even  thirty  inches  long;  and  were  the  finely  tapering  root 
traced  down  its  whole  extent,  it  would  often,  doubtless,  be  found  to  reach  far 
deeper.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  ground  be  loosened  deep,  the 
roots  have  free  play,  and  the  plant  will  thrive  much  better.  The  secret 
seems  to  be,  to  turn  up  the  subsoil ;  and  the  deeper  the  ground  is  ploughed, 
the  more  probable  the  success.  Corn  should  be  planted  somewhat  deep, 
and  covered  light,  as.  in  this  manner,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
more  easily  secured.  Numerous  examples  of  experiments  proving  this 
might  be  cited,  were  they  needed.  It  is  probable  that  the  deep  planting,  as 
well  as  deep  covering  of  seeds,  has  often  impeded  their  growth. 

The  following  is  a  valuable  statement  respecting  raising  of  grass,  which 
is  taken  from  an  agricultural  journal,  where  it  is  attributed  to  an  old  expe- 
rienced practical  farmer : 

"1  will  take  an  old  piece  of  herds  grass,  that  at  present  yields  less  than 
half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre;  and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  without  breaking 
up,  fresh  seeding,  or  manuring  in  any  way  whatever,  I  will  raise  the  crop 
to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre ;  and  this  I  will  do  by  merely  permitting  the 
crop  to  stand  until  the  seed  will  just  vegetate  before  cutting.  By  mowing 
the  crop  sooner  than  that,  the  roots  bleed  and  die  out ;  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  a  second  crop  does  not  spring  for  a  long  time  after.  I  once  pur- 
chased  a  fifth  part  of  the  crop  of  timothy  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Dela- 
ware, with  the  intention  of.  cutting  my  lot  at  the  time  the  other  four  pur- 
chasers did  theirs ;  but  I  was  called  from  home,  and  it  was  not  done  until 
the  seeds  would  vegetate.  1  thought  my  hay  was  spoiled,  but  it  was  prefer- 
red to  that  of  all  others  for  horse-feed  ;  and,  behold,  the  next  year,  my  lot  of 
land  yielded  double  the  crop  of  the  others;  and,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  it 
had  increased  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre,  having  overgrown  all  other 
grasses— a  uniform  crop  five  feet  in  height,  and  preferred  before  all  others 
at  the  market.  Since  that,  1  have  never  cut  timothy  until  the  seeds  will 
just  vegetate ;  and  I  would  take  a  poor  field  that  shows  only  a  few  spears 
of  timothy  growing  in  it,  and,  by  these  simple  means,  engage  in  five  years 
to  cut  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre  of  superior  hay,  provided  the  land  be 
suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  crop." 
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MANURES. 

The  subject  of  manures  is  more  and  more  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
agriculturists  of  our  own,  as  well  as  other  countries.  Guano  has  recently 
been  imported,  and  a  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year.  These  all  tend  to  confirm  the  view  which  has  heretofore  been  ex- 
pressed of  the  extraordinary  power  it  possesses  on  various  crops.  In  Ap- 
pendix No.  29  we  have  given  some  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Jackson  re- 
lating to  this  subject,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  papers  relating  to  manures 
of  different  kinds.  To  Dr.  Jackson  is  due  the  recipe  for  an  artificial  guano, 
which  was  published  as  that  of  Mr.  Valentine,  the  gentleman  who  presented 
It  to  the  Farmers'  Club  in  New  York,  in  the  report  of  1843.  Many  sug- 
gestions are  made  in  relation  to  the  best  method  of  applying  this  manure  to 
the  soil.  We  have  copied,  for  the  appendix  above  mentioned,  the  most 
complete  set  of  rules  which  have  met  our  view  in  any  agricultural  paper. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  various  specimens,  analyzed  exhibit  degrees  of 
adaptation  for  particular  soils.  The  Peruvian  is  the  best.  The  African  is 
better  than  some  other.  It  appears  to  be  a  necessary  condition  to  its  full 
strength,  that  the  location  from  whence  it  is  taken  be  where  there  are  no 
Tains,  but  continued  dry  weather;  otherwise,  certain  elements  essential  to 
its  greatest  fertilizing  powers-  are  lost  or  impaired.  W.  F.  Karkeek,  an 
eminent  writer  on  these  subjects,  in  a  late  essay  on  manures,  says  that 
guano  is  drilled  in  with  seed.  Not  less  than  a  ton  of  earth  or  ashes  should 
be  mixed  with  each  cwt.  of  gnano.  The  introduction  of  guano  will  lead 
to  many  useful  experiments,  and  its  analysis  will  induce  the  formation  of 
artificial  guano  of  various  kinds,  from  materials  which  abound  in  our  own 
country.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  it  might  be  of  comparatively  little  advan- 
tage, since  the  cost  on  the  seaboard  and  the  transportation  would  perhaps 
consume,  in  a  great  degree,  the  profits  of  farmers  of  the  east,  who  have  now 
to  compete  with  the  fertile  soil  of  the  west,  where  manure  is  not  supposed 
needful.  Some  of  the  rich  prairies  there  have  been  cropped  fifteen  to  twenty- 
years,  without  apparent  deterioration.  While,  therefore,  the  introduction  of 
guano  may  be  hailed  as  a  new^ra,  its  advantages  will  be  very  limited,  and 
farmers  will  still  have  to  depend  upon  rotation  of  crops,  compost  heaps,  &Cc 
These,  with  deep  ploughing,  will  always,  in  a  good  season,  secure  a  fair  re- 
muneration. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Schatteuman  of  the  cheap  and  immediate  con- 
version of  fecal  matter  into  manure,  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No,. 
30,  and  which  we  have  taken  from  an  agricultural  journal,  deserves  con- 
sideration. It  is  by  such  knowledge  that  the  farmers  of  our  country  will 
gradually  begin  to  understand  what  a  vast  mine  of  wealth  they  have  in 
the  means  so  easily  afforded  them  of  fertilizing  their  lands,  and  that  it  is  not 
so  much  by  tilling  a  great  area  of  soil,  but  devoting  their  information  and 
practical  skill  to  cultivate  highly  a  smaller  number  of  acres,  that  they  are 
to  look  for  their  success, 

The  nearest  approach  to  guano  among  us  is,  doubtless,  pigeon-dung.  It 
is  said  thai  from  the  use  of  this,  the  Persian  melon  in  some  degree  derives 
its  superiority.  Hen-dung  is,  as  it  is  said,  also  a  most  excellent  manure  for 
melons. 

Charcoal  and  salt  have  both  been  used  with  great  effect.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  great  efficacy  of  these,  in  experiments  made  in  Eng- 
land : 

"The  Earl  of  Essex  gives  an  account,  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  of 
an  experiment  made  by  him  with  charcoal,  and  charcoal  combined  with 
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salt,  applied  to  turnip-seed  at  the  time  of  sowing;  In  the  first  case,  the  seed 
was  mixed  with  twelve  times  its  bulk  ol  charcoal  dust.  In  the  second  case, 
the  seed  was  mixed  with  live  times  its  weight  of  salt,  and  nine  bulks  of  char- 
coal ;  and  in  the  third  case,  the  seed  was  put  in  alone.  The  ground  was 
very  dry  and  parched,  but  the  seed,  where  the  charcoal  and  the  charcoal 
and  salt  were  used,  came  up  in  live  days.  The  plants  where  the  clear  char- 
coal was  used,  however,  grew  much  the  most  rapidly;  where  nothing  was 
used,  the  plants  came  up  badly,  and,  after  they  were  up,  did  not  grow  near 
so  fast  as  the  others.  The  earl  also  tried  the  same  application  of  charcoal 
with  the  seed  of  the  Belgian  carrot,  which  vegetated  several  days  sooner 
than  carrot  seed  usually  does,  even  under  favorable  circumstances.  He  also 
sowed  one  row  of  turnips  with  double  the  quantity  of  salt  above  mentioned, 
which  totally  destroyed  the  seed.  Nothing  but  the  substances  named  were 
used,  and  the  earl  thinks  that  the  quick  vegetation  and  rapid  growth  were 
attributable  to  them." 

Salt  is  likewise  said  to  be  excellent  for  plum-trees,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Boston  Cultivator: 

"  Mr.  Benjamin  Jacobs,  of  Dorchester,  had  a  small  plum-tree  which 
never  bore  more  than  half  a  dozen  plums  that  came  to  maturity.  Seeing 
salt  recommended  as  a  remedy,  in  an  article  from  the  Cultivator,  he  applied 
two  quarts  the  1st  of  March,  in  a  space  about  two  feet  wide  around  the 
tree,  commencing  about  six  inches  from  the  tree;  it  was  dug  into  the  ground 
a  little  :  the  consequence  has  been,  a  fine  lot  of  fruit.  We  saw  this  tree  a 
short  time  since,  and  it  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold.  It  is  evident  that  salt 
made  the  great  contrast  between  this  and  previous  years,  as  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit."' 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  we  have  a  condensed  view  of  some  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  Hannara,  a  full  account  of  which  is  found  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  published  in  Scotland.  To  this  gentle- 
man, we  believe,  was  awarded  the  premium  of  fifty  sovereigns.  The  sug- 
gestions of  the  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  are  likewise  deserving 
of  attention. 

"  Experiments  with  manures. 

"  Nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  salt,  anal  soot. — We 
condense  from  the  English  Agricultural  Journal  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  above  manures,  made  by  Mr.  Han  nam,  on  several  kinds  of  grain 
the  past  season,  and  detailed  at  considerable  length. 

"Oats,  per  imperial  acre,  over  the  same  kind  of  land  where  nothing  was 
applied,  gained,  with  S4  pounds  of  nitrate  soda  mixed  with  168  pounds  of 
common  salt,  5.76  bushels  grain,  and  304  pounds  straw;  with  112  pounds 
of  nitrate  potash,  4.26  bushels  grain,  and  304  pounds  straw  ;  with  112 
pounds  of  nitrate  potash,  4.26  bushels  grain,  and  280  pounds  straw  ;  with 
236  pounds  of  salt,  6.66  bushels  grain,  and  350  pounds  straw. 

iC Barley  gained,  with  168  pounds «of  nitrate  soda,  14.12  bushels  grain, 
and  572  pounds  straw  ;  with  112  pounds  nitrate  soda  mixed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  sulphate  soda,  11.55  bushels  grain,  and  432  pounds-straw;  with 
84  pounds  of  nitrate  soda  mixed  with  168  pounds  salt,  10.42  bushels  grain, 
and  600  pounds  straw;  with  114  pounds  of  nitrate  potash,  11.16  bushels 
grain,  and  714  pounds  straw  ;  with  336  pounds  salt,  11.42  bushels  grain, 
and  44  pounds  straw. 

"  Wheat  gained,  with  140  pounds  of  nitrate  soda,  5.62  bushels  grain,  and 
424  pounds  straw  •  with  112  pounds  of  nitrate  potash,  4,25  bushels  grain. 
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and  316  pounds  straw ;  with  32  bushels  of  soot.  2.25  bushels  grain,  and 
68  pounds  straw:  with  336  pounds  of  salt,  1.4  bushel  grain,  and  decreased 
the  straw  96  pounds:  with  140  pounds  of  sulphate  soda,  the  grain  decreas- 
ed 0.83  of  a  bushel,  and  increased  the  straw  28  pounds. 

"The  good  or  ill  success  of  such  experiments  as  detailed  above,  must 
always  depend  more  or  less  on  the  situation  of  the  land,  the  elements  con- 
tained in  the  soil,  and  something  on  the  season.  For  example :  it  the  land 
be  within  reach  of  sea  breezes,  which  for  centuries  have  been  supplying  it 
with  soda,  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  not  benefit  it;  nor  would 
nitrate  of  potash  a  soil  already  containing  a  sufficiency  of  potash.  It  would 
be  the  same  with  lime,  plaster,  &c,  &c;  so  that,  in  making  experiments,  all 
these  things  must  be  considered.  Still,  we  would  not  advise  the  farmer  at 
all  times  to  be  at  the  expense  of  an  analysis  of  his  soil,  to  see  what  ele- 
ments it  contained,  but  would  advise  him  to  make  a  few  cheap  experiments 
on  a  small  scale;  and  if  these  prove  successful,  then  enlarge  them.  This 
would  cost  him  less  than  a  good  analysis,  and  be  more  certain  and  satisfac- 
tory, as  there  will  be  attendant  circumstances  in  all  experiments  over  which 
the  chemist  can  have  no  control,  and  for  which  he  cannot  always  account." 

In  Appendix  No.  31  will  be  found  the  letter  of  Moses  Pierce,  respecting 
manure,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  remains  of  leaches  or  refuse  lye. 
This  may  be  of  very  considerable  importance  to  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try where  manufactures  are  springing  up,  as  it  may  afford  the  means  of 
enriching  the  soil,  even  in  the  close  vicinity  of  new  markets. 

The  use  of  lime  and  ground  bones  has  been  very  beneficial  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  in  restoring  lands.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  latter  manure  is  in  the  want  of  suitable  mills  for  grinding 
the  bones.  A  gentleman  writing  us  last  season  in  the  District,  expresses 
his  surprise  that  no  one  has  established  such  a  mill  here,  instead  of  ship- 
ping them  to  Philadelphia.  He  says,  that  not  being  able  to  procure  all  he 
wanted,  he  has  ordered  1,200  bushels  from  Philadelphia,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$40  per  hundred.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  these  same  bones 
were  shipped  from  this  District.  Similar  cases  may,  doubtless,  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  Appendix  No.  32  is  given  a  communication 
from  Peter  Eastwood,  esq.,  relating  to  these  subjects.  His  experience  is 
valuable.  Bone  manure  is  stated  by  others  to  be  very  useful  for  pasture 
of  milch  cows. 

Lime  appears  to  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  land  in  many  sections  of 
the  country.  It  is  well  known  to  be  of  great  use  for  wheat  crops,  In  a 
report  of  the  Newcastle  County  (Delaware)  Agricultural  Society,  we  have 
some  interesting  statements  on  this  subject.  It  is  there  said :  "  The  lands 
have  increased  in  productiveness  and  intrinsic  value  at  a  rate  unpre- 
cedented, in  consequence  of  the  application  of  this  manure ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  low  price  of  grain,  several  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  Lion 
and  St.  George's  Hundreds,  wi thin ■  the  last  year  or  two,  have  brought  60 
or  70  dollars  per  acre,  where  the  same  lands,  20  years  ago,  would  not  have 
brought  more  than  15  or  20  dollars  at  the  most.'' 

Ma?'!-  has  also  been  tried  there  with  great  success.  In  sections  of  our 
country  are  vast  beds  of  marl;  and  it  needs  only  a  little  enterprise  for  per- 
sons to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  and  South  Carolina.  Yast  beds  of  this  substance  afford  the 
means  of  restoring  lands  that  have  been  worn  out  by  constant  cropping, 
and  the  success  which  has  already  attended  experiments  of  this  kind  en- 
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courage  to  the  further  trial.  Mr.  Ruffin,  to  whom  the  South  is  so  greatly- 
indebted  for  his  essay  on  the  calcareous  manures,  in  his  late  Survey  of 
South  Carolina  describes  a  most  extensive  bed  of  marl,  extending  through 
a  large  part  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  State,  which  is  easy  of  access  and 
of  a  very  excellent  quality.  The  following  statement  is  from  the  Southern 
Agriculturist,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hammond 
in  marling: 

H  (Jn marled   acre. 
<:  100  bushels  do. 

<:2()()     i\o.      do. 
,:3()0     do.      do. 

"  The  land;  being  very  old,  is  bare  of  vegetable  matter  for  marl  to  act  on  ; 
to  which,  more  than  to  the  texture  of  the  soil,  inferior  as  it  is,  I  attribute 
the  failure  of  any  great  improvement  from  it.  I  make  the  statement,  how- 
ever, because  it  is  valuable  in  many  respects.  It  shows  the  danger  of 
heavy  marling  on  worn  land  without  previous  rest  or  manure.  The  acre 
with  three  hundred  bushels  has  been  destroyed.  There  is  one  rich  spot, 
the  bottom  of  a  small  basin  in  the  centre  of  it,  which  produced  nearly  all 
the  cotton  gathered.  On  the  rest  of  it,  the  weed  mostly  died  as  soon  as  it 
came  up.  One  hundred  proves  a  better  quantity  than  two  hundred  bushels, 
and  perhaps  a  little  less  would  have  been  still  better  on  this  soil — at  least 
to  begin  with.  All  the  lightest  land  in  the  fields  marled  with  two  hundred 
bushels,  was  evidently  injured,  and  now  requires  help.  I  anticipated  this 
effect  from  what  I  saw  last  year,  and  reduced  the  quantity  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  on  all  the  land  then  marling.  I  have  reduced  it  now  to 
one  hundred  bushels,  and  shall  hereafter  marl  at  that  rate.  I  prefer  to  go 
over  it  again,  after  1  have  finished  all,  and  give  it  what  it  may  prove  itself 
able  to  bear  after  resting  once  or  twice. 

"The  crop  of  this  year  has  satisfied  me  perfectly  that  cotton  will  mature 
at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  on  marled  than  on  unmarled  land. 

"Another  unexpected  effect  of  marl  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state.  I 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1842  to  put  it  in  my  stable  pretty  freely,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  my  manure.  I  did  not  think  of  its  having  any- 
material  effect  on  the  health  of  the  mules.  But  I  have  had  but  little  sick- 
ness among  them,  and  have  not  lost  one  since;  while  previously  I  lost  on 
the  average  four  annually,  and  never  in  any  year  less  than  two.  I  at- 
tribute this  change,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  absorption  of  noxious  gases 
by  the  marl. 

"  I  am  now  marling  as  actively  as  heretofore ;  and  I  esteem  it  so  beneficial, 
that  I  have  this  summer  marled  a  field  of  over  two  hundred  acres,  the 
average  haul  of  which  is  three  miles  from  my  landing ;  and  being  tolerably 
fresh  land  that  has  rested  this  year,  and  was  sowed  in  oats  last  year,  which 
were  not  cut,  but  grazed  down  after  ripening,  I  have  put  on  a  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels." 

FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 

The  economical  feeding  of  cattle  is  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  to  the 
agricultural  portion  of  our  cisizens.  The  attention  of  scientific,  as  well  as 
practical  men,  is  more  turned  to  it  from  year  to  year.  We  have  thought  it 
would  be  useful,  therefore,  to  add  to  what  was  said  on  this  topic  in  the  last 
report,  several  suggestions,  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  33.  By 
the  tables  there  found,  the  farmer  may  be  able  to  estimate  the  comparative 
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value  of  the  various  kinds  of  fodder  used,  and  how  far  one  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  other.  In  the  same  appendix  we  have  given  an  account, 
taken  from  an  agricultural  paper,  of  some  experiments  respecting  the 
steaming  of  food  for  cattle. ;  also  a  condensed  view  of  some  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  to  the  feeding  of  farm  horses,  which  we  have 
taken  from  his  essay  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.  He  received 
from  the  Highland  Society  the  premium  often  sovereigns  for  his  successful 
experiment  reported. 

In  reference  also  to  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed. &c,  much  depends  on  the  temperature  at  which  cattle  are  kept.  In 
Appendix  No.  33  will  also  be  found  an  extract  on  this  subject  from  Professor- 
Johnston's  lectures.  The  great  excellence  of  oil-cake,  there  stated,  deserves 
notice;  and  to  show  the  amount  of  oil,  and  proportion  of  oil-cake,  <fcc.  in 
the  seeds  of  plants  raised  for  this  purpose,  we  have  given,  in  Appendix  No.( 
34,  some  extracts  from  Dr.  Ure,  and  also  a  table  of  Yeit,  a  German  author,  in 
E.  Goodrich  Smith's  translation  of  Burger's  Economy  of  Farming.  These 
tables  will  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  compare  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  oil-plants.  The  variation  in  any  case  maybe  attributed  to  the 
difference  of  country,  climate,  &c. 

The  steaming  up  of  cattle  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  the  west ;  and 
some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  this  subject,  together  with  letters  of 
gentlemen  to  whom  application  was  made  for  information  relating  to  this 
subject,  as  well  as  respecting  the  use  of  sheep  in  the  same  manner,  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  No.  35.  It  will  be  seen  by  these  papers,  that  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  sheep  may  be  made  very  profitable ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that,  before  many  years,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  this  branch  of 
business  in  the  West  and  South  than  has  been  hitherto  done.  It  is  prob- 
able that  not  less  than  50,000  or  60,000  sheep  were  purchased  for  the  West 
during  the  last  year.  In  many  parts  of  our  country  we  notice  statements 
■which  show  that  the  raising  of  sheep  might  also  be  rendered  profitable  for 
their  wool.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  of  Lowell,  that  the  amount  of 
wool  consumed  in  those  factories  alone,  (1,000,000  pounds,)  would  require, 
at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  per  sheep,  at  least  330,000  sheep.  In  a  Rochester 
paper  of  July  last,  it  is  stated  that  more  than  300,000  pounds  of  wool  was 
purchased  in  that  city  during  the  month  of  June  preceding,  at  prices  161 
cents  higher  than  the  former  year.  The  crop  of  wool  in  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  season,  is  said  to  have  been  800,000  pounds, 
"Which  sold  for  $300,000.  A  million  of  pounds  of  wool  was  advertised  for 
by  a  firm  in  New  Orleans,  for  the'French  market;  and  the  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  public  journal,  that  the  wool  business  will  yet  perhaps  exceed 
in  quantity,  if  not  in  value,  the  cotton  business.  It  now  amounts  to  about 
one-quarter.  The  original  Saxon  clip  in  1826,  in  Dutchess  county,  it  is 
asserted  on  good  authority,  gave  only  2  pounds  to  a  clip;  whereas  the 
American  product  of  last  summer  gave  over  3  pounds — said  to  be  the  result 
of  our  better  climate.  If  such  be  the  case  as  far  north  as  the  State  of  New 
York,  what  might  not  be  expected  in  the  more  mild  climate  of  the  South? 
We  perceive  by  the  public  journals  that  various  experiments  are  making 
by  individuals  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  &c,  from  which  much  may  be 
expected. 

The  introduction  *of  the  Alpaca,  or  Peruvian  sheep,  is  a  subject  which 
deserves  attention.  It  is  said  that  more  than  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool  of 
this  animal  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1843  from  South  America. 
Some  papers  relating  to  this  subject,  selected  from  the  agricultural  journals. 
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&c.,  may  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  30;  and  also  on  poultry,  the  annual 
product  of  which  (see  Appendix:  No.  37)  Is  $20,000,000  per  annum. 

The  review  we  have  taken  of  the  crops  and  various  products  which  are 
or  may  be  raised  among  us.  leads  most  naturally  to  the  inquiry,  What  are 
our  prospects  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  the  articles  produced  by  the 
agricultural  industry  of  our  country'/  In  former  reports,  we  have  con- 
sidered this  question  both  with  reference  to  our  home  and  our  foreign 
market.     We  shall  pursue  the  same  course  at  the  present  time. 

HOME  MARKET. 
There  are  a  great  variety  of  articles  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  abso- 
lutely needed  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  our  own  citizens.  These  must, 
and  will,  of  course,  find  a  market,  to  the  extent  of  that  necessity,  near  the  spot 
where  they  are  produced.  Others  find,  too,  a  ready  sale  by  our  internal 
commerce  of  one  State  with  another.  The  man  who  raises  nothing,  must 
be  fed  by  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  him  who  gathers  the  crop ;  while  he, 
on  his  part,  gives  that  return  which  his  own  industry  or  capital  enables 
him  to  make.  Every  section  of  the  country  must,  in  some  degree,  be 
dependent  on  some  other,  and  probably  it  is  well  that  it  is  so ;  for,  other- 
wise, the  interchange  of  commodities  would  cease,  and,  in  a  degree  like- 
wise, that  intercourse  which  is  essential  to  the  best  knowledge  by  fellow- 
citizens  of  each  other.  The  great  outlets  of  the  West,  pre-eminently  the 
agricultural  part  of  our  country,  are  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes.  It  is 
true  that  a  portion  of  their  products  find  their  way  through  railroads  and 
canals  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia;  but,  if  we  would  estimate  the 
amount  of  the  trade,  we  must  turn  to  these  two  great  channels  of  com- 
merce. By  these,  the  agricultural  products  also  find  their  market  in  foreign 
countries.  The  enterprise  of  our  citizens  is  pressing  still  further  beyond 
the  Mississippi ;  and  the  ancient  fable  seems  almost  realized,  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  towns  and  villages  spring  up.  The  following,  which  we  cut 
'  from  a  public  journal,  is  but  a  specimen  of  what  is  going  on  : 

"  The  growth  of  a  village. — The  village  of  Oquawka,  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  was  laid  out  in  1836.  At  that  time,  provisions  of  every  sort 
;vere  obliged  to  be  imported  for  the  use  of  the  settlers.  Now  the  tide  has 
Burned  ;  and  the  insignificant  village,  within  the  present  year,  has  made  to 
St.  Louis,  and  other  markets,  the  following  exports:  5,358  barrels  of  pork 
and  lard;  124  barrels  of  beef;  2,584  barrels  of  flour;  40,000  bushels  of 
wheat ;  (54  bales  of  hemp ;  30  sacks  of  wool ;  200  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
a  large  quantity  of  corn,  oats,  hemp  seed. "hides,  fur,  peltries,  and  other 
articles." 

The  slaughter  of  pork  and  beef  is  increasing  in  many  parts  of  the  western 
country.  From  a  St.  Louis  paper,  some  months  since,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing information  :  That  arrangements  had  been  made  there  for  slaughter- 
ing and  packing  down  60,000' hogs,  and  from  10,000  to  20,000  cattle. 
From  700,000  to  1.000,000  lbs.  of  beef  also,  it  is  stated,  could  be  smoked 
each  mouth  during  the  season,  at  the  establishments  there.  Of  the  Cincin- 
,  uati  trade  it  is  stated — 

There  was  shipped  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  during  the  past  year 
$2,795,676  worth  of  the  manufacture  of  hogs.  Of  the  ei^ht  leading  ar- 
ticles of  western  produce,  (pork,  bacon  and  hams,  lard,  beef,"flour,  whiskey, 
cheese,  and  butter,)  it  would  seem  that  Cincinnati  alone  ships  more  than 
one  half  of  the  entire  receipts  at  New  Orleans.  The  whole  value  of  these 
at  New  Orleans  is  said  to  have  been  $4,472,369. 
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There  has,  however,  been  a  falling  off,  the  past  year,  of  perhaps  one-third... 
in  the  pork  made  in  the  whole  western  country. 

The  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  Wabash  valley,  this  season,  is  stated 
at  62,400 — a  falling  off,  compared  with  last  season,  of  82.600. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin,  of  the  26th  December,  says  that  the  quantity 
of  pork  received  at  that  port  the  present  season  is  less  by  more  than  one- 
half  the  quantity  received  to  the  same  time  last  year. 

This  will  increase  the  price,  and  in  this  respect  will  be  favorable  to  the 
farmer. 

A  single  firm  in  Cincinnati,  it  is  stated,  sold  in  a  single  year  6.000  tons 
of  cheese,  in  value  §70,000  to  $80,01)0.  The  cheese  trade  of  that  place  for 
the  year,  it  was  supposed,  would  amount  to  upwards  of  3,000.000  lbs.,  and 
reach  in  value  £180,000  to  $200,000.  The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered 
there  and  at  Codington,  is  given  at  about  200,000  head.  The  value  of  the 
products  of  the  hog,  exported  from  Cincinnati  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1844,  is  stated  to  have  exceeded  $1,500,000  ;  to  which  other  domestic 
products  might  be  added,  equal  to  at  least  $3,000,000  more. 

The  amount  of  home  consumption  of  various  articles  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  estimate  for  a  year  for  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  falls  short  of,  rather  than  exceeds  the  truth. 

The  American  Institute  of  New  York  has  published  a  statement  respect- 
ing the  consumption  of  animal  food  yearly  in  that  city.  The  weight  of 
beeves  killed  yearly  is  34,400,000  lbs.  ;  sheep  and  lambs,  6.300,000  lbs.  • 
hogs,  3,750,000  lbs. ;  calves,  990,000  lbs.  Total,  45,449,000  lbs.  The 
Republican  says : 

"Assuming  the  population  of  New  York  city  to  be  350,000,  and  that  the 
consumption  of  animal  food  averages  four  ounces  per  day  to  each,  the  total 
consumption  in  a  day  amounts  to  31,937,500  lbs.;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  amount  consumed  by  commerce  in  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  and 
also  by  the  population  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city — 13,472.500 
lbs. — fair  estimate  ;  it  makes  up  and  confirms  the  total  before  stated,  of 
45,449,000  lbs.,  which,  at  3  cents  per  lb.,  amounts  to  $1,363,470." 

Add  to  this,  the  flour  and  other  agricultural  products,  and  take  a  similar 
ratio  for  other  large  cities,  and  it  will  be  seen  the  amount  of  home  con- 
sumption must  be  very  great. 

$2,000,000  worth  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  sold,  annually,  at  Brigh- 
ton, near  Boston'. 

The  amount  of  wheat  passing  through  the  Wetland  canal,  up  to  23d  of 
July,  is  given  as  1,958,000  bushels.  This  would  probably  be  considerably 
increased  during  the  remainder  of  the  year;  so  that  the  whole  amount 
would  take  off  a  good  proportion  of  the  surplus  product  of  the  States  bor- 
dering on  lake  Erie.  The  operation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  corn  bill  on  t he- 
Canada  trade  is  said  to  have  been  great.  There  was  exported  at  Montreal, 
from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  llth  of  September,  1844,  241,276 
bushels  of'wheat,  against  15,4175  the  previous  year ;  and  351,692  barrels 
of  flour,  against  57,497  of  that  year. 

Immense  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  sent  into  Canada,  and  there 
grcund ;  in  which  state  it  is  allowed  to  be  shipped  as  British  produce. 

The  quantity  of  flour  forwarded  on  the  Erie  canal  from  Buffalo  the 
present  season,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  shipped  from  the  lakes, 
by  way  of  the  Welland  canal,  was,  to  the  1st  of  August,  500,000  barrels  j 
and  of  wheat.  940,000  bushels.    There  were  forwarded,  in  the  same  period. 
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50,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  40,000  bushels  of  corn  and  oats,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool.  The  amount  of  canal  tolls  received  at 
that  {dace  was  $292,000.  There  has  been  received  in  the  same  period,  by 
the  canal.  22,000  tons  of  merchandise,  and  46,000  barrels  of  sal;. 

The  great  wheat  State  of  Ohio,  it  is  evident,  promises  less  respecting 
this  chiei  staple!  than  she  has  done.  In  Appendix  No.  38,  we  have  thrown 
together  some  extracts  from  a  recent  report  of  commissioners  appointed 
to  take  an  agricultural  survey  of  a  part  of  this  State,  and  which  embraces 
some  interesting  facts  deserving  attentive  consideration. 

In  Appendix  No.  39,  also,  we  have  placed  an  extract  from  a  southern 
paper,  relating  to  the  home  production  of  cotton -bagging,  and  other  articles; 
which  indicates  that  the  attention  of  some  of  those  States  is  most  likely  to 
be  more  fully  turned  to  that  subject. 

FOREIGN  MARKET. 

Our  articles  of  produce  are  also  gradually  finding  increasing  favor  in 
foreign  markets.  Some  of  them,  scarcely  known  before,  appear  to  be  grad- 
ually introduced.  Of  this  description  are  Indian  corn,  hay,  apples,  &c, 
which  seem  to  be  received  with  more  or  less  favor.  The  quantity  of  Indian 
corn  shipped  to  England,  from  New  York,  the  first  eight  months  of  1844, 
was  190,000  bushels;  in  1843,  only  35,000  bushels. 

In  an  English  paper  it  is  staled  that  American  cheese  has  already  driven 
the  Dutch  cheese  out  of  the  market.  Our  hams  and  beef  are  generally  be- 
coming more  popular.  One  cause  of  the  superiority  of  English  beef  is  in 
the  preparation  of  the  animal  /or  slaughter.  In  this  country,  our  cattle  are 
knocked  down,  bled  a  short  time,  left  to  cool,  and  then  barreled.  The 
English,  on  the  contrary,  bleed  for  several  days  previous  to  killing.  This 
custom  is  now  practised  in  some  of  the  eastern  cities,  and  occasions  the 
whitest  color  of  the  meats  in  the  best  markets.  A  grazier  of  high  respect- 
ability from  the  west,  now  a  member  of  Congress,  states  that  he  lately  sold 
a  large  lot  of  cattle  in  New  York  ;  15  or  20  were  butchered  daily ;  for  sev- 
eral days  previous  to  killing,  the  ox  was  tied  in  a  stall,  with  no  food  and 
only  a  little  water  ;  he  was  bled  three  successive  days,  until  he  fainted  and 
fell ;  the  issue  was  then  tied  up,  and  the  ox  recovered.  After, this,  he  was 
slaughtered.  The  butcher  thus  accomplished  two  objects  :  he  lessened  the 
weight  of  beef,  and  increased  the  beauty  of  its  appearance  on  the  stall.  So 
many  subterfuges  are  resorted  to  by  the  purchasers  to  effect  a  good  trade 
for  themselves,  by  increasing  the  offal  when  the  quarters  are  weighed,  that 
drovers  prefer  to  sell  the  ox  at  so  much  per  pound  live  weight ;  and  this  is 
certainly  fair  for  both,  and  a  great  check  on  fraud.  In  Appendix  No.  40, 
will  be  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Scott  of  this  city,  lately  from  England.  His 
experience  in  grazing  has  been  great,  and  his  letter,  we  think,  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

In  Appendix  No.  41  will  be  found  a  method  of  packing  provisions  for 
the  English  market,  illustrated  by  an  appropriate  cut,  which  will  also  aid 
in  understanding  the  directions  there  given.  In  the  same  appendix  we 
have  also  added  prices  current  of  two  firms,  which,  though  in  some  respects 
similar,  yet  also  contain  a  variety  of  particulars  in  which  they  furnish  ad- 
ditional information.  These  are  the  latest  accounts  we  have  as  to  the  state 
of  the  English  market  in  American  pro'duce. 

The  iate  treaty  with  China  must  probably  open  to  us  eventually — if  nu» 
directly,  yet  indirectly — a  new  channel  through  which  will  be  poured  the 
products^  in  some  shape  or  other,  of  oup  fields;  and  the  industry  of  our  cit 
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izens.  It  is  stated  that,  within  a  year,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  our 
exports  to  China  of  1,500,000  yards  of  cotton  shirting;  and  that,  in  the 
last  four  years,  there  have  been  sent  to  the  Chinese  market  100,000,000  yards 
of  plain  cottons.  It  is  true  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  this  is  from  Great 
Britain  ;  but  we  are  gaining  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  are  given  as  specimens  of  some  of  the  exports  to  foreign 
countries.     Others  might  be  added  : 

"  Cargo  of  the  packet-ship  Samuel  Hicks,  for  Liverpool— 562  bales 
cotton,  1,650  bbls.  turpentine,  2,053  bbls.  flour,  250  bbls.  lard,  200  bbls. 
flaxseed  cakes,  27  bbls.  bread  and  corn  meal.  2  cases  veneers,  460  bushels 
Indian  corn,  285  bundles  (45  tons)  hay." 

"  Cargo  of  ship  Toronto,  for  London. — 25  bales  American  hemp,  500 
bbls.  turpentine,  250  tons  linseed  cake,  65  packages  manufactured  tobacco, 
250  tierces  beef,  10,000  gallons  sperm  oil,  8,000  lbs.  spermaceti,  20  tons 
tallow  ;  130  hhds.  tobacco,  strips  ;  15  packages  furs  and  skins." 

tl  Cargo  of  vegetables,  fyc. — A  vessel  cleared  at  Boston,  last  week,  for 
Demarara,  with  the  following  cargo  :  150  bbls.  apples,  16  kegs  butter,  10 
bbls.  carrots,  3,000  cabbages,  200  celery  roots,  15  boxes  cheese,  6  half  bbls. 
cranberries,  50  bbls  green  corn,  10  half  bbls.  eggs,  4,000  fresh  fish,  75  live 
hogs,  200  lobsters,  50  bbls.  onions,  100  boxes  oysters,  50  bbls.  potatoes,  75 
live  sheep,  50  half  bbls.  turnips,  10  boxes  poultry,  15  boxes  peaches  and 
pears,  and  150  tons  of  ice." 

"  Exports  to  Europe. — The  packet  ship  Mediator,  from  New  York  for 
London,  takes  out  358  tierces  of  beef,  288  of  clover,  200  casks  of  ashes, 
and  112  of  cheese.  The  Cambridge,  for  Liverpool,  takes  525  firkins  of 
butter,  300  tierces  of  flaxseed,  40  of  beef,  100  boxes  cheese,  and  50  hogs- 
heads of  tallow." 

Looking,  then,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  embracing  with  enlarged  views 
the  state  of  our  agricultural  supplies,  and  the  hopes  we  may  reasonably 
cherish,  we  still  feel  that  there  is  no  ground  for  discouragement.  Prices 
may  be  comparatively  low ;  but  a  starving  people  are  not  lifting  up  an  im- 
ploring cry  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  Some  of  our  products  maybe 
diminished  ;  but  still  we  have  enough,  the  country  through,  and  to  spare, 
for  those  whose  hands  and  hearts  open  to  receive  our  interchange  of  com- 
modities. The  East  and  the  West  are  drawing  into  closer  proximity ;  vast 
chains  of  railroads  and  canals  are,  as  it  were,  planting  a  depot,  or  fixing  a 
port  of  entry  nearer  to  every  man's  door;  while  there  are  breaking  out,  like 
the  pent-up  fires  of  the  internal  earth,  and  heaving  into  sight,  alike  with 
new  elements  to  be  wrought,  the  kindling  forge,  the  smoke  and  din  of 
factories,  where  industry,  toil,  and  enterprise,  of  one  kind  and  another,  greet 
the  farmer  as  he  bears  to  them  the  fruits  of  his  healthful  and  useful  occu- 
pation, to  feed  the  multitudes  which  crowd  into  those  cities  of  invention 
and  machinery.  Amid  all  the  inequalities  which  must  always  more  or  less 
abound  in  climate,  soil,  and  kindred  elements,  there  is  still  an  onward  im- 
pulse, and  the  restless  spirit  of  enterprise  cannot  stop.  Year  after  year 
must  add  to  the  development  of  our  resources;  and  if,  perchance,  there 
may  or  must  be  a  change  in  the  direction  of  labor,  yet  labor  cannot  always 
be  profitless  The  evils  of  overcharged  production,  a  better  judgment  will 
rectify  ;  and  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  we  need  fear  no  foreign  competition ; 
nor  that  markets  will  not  gradually  be  found,  which  will  echo  back,  in  calls 
for  aid,  their  response  to  our  inquiry  if  they  can  receive  the  extending  sur- 
plus of  the  products  of  our  national  industry. 
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Observations  communicated  at  the  req$e?t  of  the  Hon.  IF.  L.  Elfotvottk,  by 
K.  C.  Herrick,  librarian  if  Vale  College,  Conn. 

TEIU  HESSIAN  FLY. 

The  insert  commonly  called  the  Hessian  fit),  which  has  for  so  many  years 
ravaged  the  Wheat-fields  of  one  country,  appears  to  have  heen  wholly  un- 
known here  before  the  American  revolution.  It  is  usually  stated,  that  the 
insect  was  first  noticed  in  the  year  1776  or  1779,  on  Staten  Island  and 
the  westerly  end  of  Long  Island,  and  was  generally  supposed  to  have  heen 
introduced  among  straw  brought  hither  by  the  Hessian  troops  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Great  Britain.  The  ravages  of  the  insect  soon  attracted  general 
attention  ;  and  as  early  as  the  year  1788,  serious  apprehensions  were  ex- 
cited in  England  that  the  destroyer  might  be  conveyed  thither  in  some 
cargo  of  wheat.  The  alarm  there  was  so  great,  that  the  government  took 
up  the  matter;  "the  privy  council  sat  day  after  day,  anxiously  debating 
what  measures  should  be  adopted  to  ward  off  the  danger  of  a  calamity 
more  to  be  dreaded,  as  they  well  knew,  than  the  plague  or  pestilence  ;  ex- 
presses were  sent  off  in  all  directions  to  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  the 
outports,  respecting  the  examination  of  cargoes;  despatches  written  to  the 
ambassadors  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  America,  to  gain  that 
information,  of  the  want  of  which  they  were  now  so  sensible;  and  so  im- 
portant was  the  business  deemed,  that  the  minutes  of  the  council,  and  the 
documents  collated  from,  fill  upwards  of  200  octavo  pages."  (Kirbyand 
Spence,  i,  5v.)  On  the  25th  of  June  of  that  year,  an  order  in  council 
was  issued,  prohibiting  the  entrance  into  Great  Britain  of  wheat  raised  in 
any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  ;  intending,  by  this  measure,  to 
keep  out  the  much-dreaded  enemy.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
this  order,  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  addressed  a 
letter  of  inquiry  to  the  "Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture/' 
who  promptly  replied  that  the  plant  of  the  wheat  alone  was  injured,  and 
that  the  insect  was  not  propagated  by  sowing  the  grain  which  grew  on 
fields  infected  with  it.  The  prohibition  was  doubtless  based  on  the  erro- 
neous representation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Blagden,  which  they 
continued  to  enforce  even  after  they  were  better  instructed  by  Dr.  Currie. 
It  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  that,  although  the  wheat  was  prohibited  an 
"entry,"  it  was  allowed  to  be  stored  ;  so  that  the  Hessian  fly,  if  concealed 
among  the  grain,  would,  after  all,  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  escape 
into  the  country.  In  eight  or  ten  months,  the  government  bought  the 
imprisoned  wheat  at  prime  cost,  kiln-dried  it,  and  resold  it  at  great  loss, 
and  almost  immediately  took  off  the  prohibition.  (Memoir  of  Currie, 
ii,  65.) 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  this,  the  Hessian  fly  was  found  in  every 
part  of  our  country  where  wheat  was  cultivated.     From  the  period  of  the 
11 
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revolution  down  to  the  present  time,  no  insect  in  the  land  has  received  so 
much  public  attention,  or  has  called  out  so  many  scores  of  pages  of  obser- 
vation and  speculation.  These  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  maga- 
zines, agricultural  journals,  and  common  newspapers.  But,  in  defiance 
of  them  all,  the  Hessian  fly  continues  its  destructive  work,  and  is  proba- 
bly as  little  under  the  actual  control  of  man  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago. 

Whether  this  insect  was  an  original  inhabitant  of  this  country,  or  was 
imported  by  the  Hessian  soldiers,  is  a  question  not  yet  settled.  At  the 
time  of  the  discussion  which  led  to  the  prohibitory  order,  an  extensive 
inquiry  in  Europe  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  insect  was  wholly 
unknown  there.  Yet,  in  the  year  1834,  it  was  found  existing  in  several 
places  in  southern  Europe,  and  injuring  the  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  this  country.  This  important  discovery  was  made  by  my  friend,  Mr* 
James  D.  Dana,  who  had  previously  been  engaged  with  me  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Hessian  fly,  and  was  well  qualified  to  decide  upon  the  case. 
(American  Journal  of  Sciences,  xli,  153.)  Moreover,  we  have  an  account 
from  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  reported  by  Duhamel,  of 
an  insect  destroying  the  wheat  there  as  long  since  as  1732,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Hessian  fly;  and  an  account,  in  1823,  by  Raddi,  of  what  is  probably 
the  same  insect,  in  various  places  in  Italy.  No  traces  have  been  detected 
of  any  insect  of  the  habits  of  the  Hessian  fly,  in  our  country,  earlier  than 
the  year  1776  ;  and  if  this  insect  is  a  native  of  North  America,  what  plant 
sustained  it  before  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  were  imported?  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Hessian  fly  has  ever  been  found  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  wheat  were  reaped  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  nearly  all  the  available  insects  would  be  left  in  the  stubble;  and, 
further,  the  straw  alleged  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Hessians  must  have 
been  that  which  ripened  in  the  summer  of  1775,  and  from  which  most  of 
the  insects  which  it  contained  would  have  escaped  before  August,  1776* 
On  a  question  of  such  uncertainty,  no  one  need  quarrel  with  another's 
opinion. 

The  first  scientific  description  of  the  Hessian  fly  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  for  July, 
1817,  (No.  3,  i,  45,)  by  "the  late  distinguished  entomologist,  Thomas  Say. 
He  there  gives  it  the  systematic  name  of  the  cecidomyia  destructor;  and 
to  his  description  adds  a  few  remarks  relative  to  its  habits,  and  furnishes,, 
also,  an  account  of  another  insect,  by  which  the  fly  is  often  destroyed. 
Without  going  into  a  minute  and  tedious  technical  description,  the  follow- 
ing account  is  offered  as  probably  sufficient  to  enable  an  observer  to  iden- 
tify the  insect  in  its  various  transformations :  The  Hessian  fly  is  a  two- 
winged  insect,  with  head,  eyes,  and  thorax  black;  the  head  is  small  and 
depressed  ;  the  palpi  (or  mouth  feelers)  are  three  or  four  jointed — the  basal 
one  being  the  smallest;  the  antenna  are  about  half  as  long  as  the  body* 
and  consist  each  of  from  14  to  17  oval  joints,  besides  the  basal  joint,  which 
appears  double ;  the  wings  are  large,  hairy,  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  have 
each  two  or  three  longitudinal  nervures  ;  the  abdomen  is  of  a  tawny  red5 
and  furnished,  irregularly,  with  many  black  hairs;  consists  of  seven  rings 
or  segments,  besides  the  ovipositor,  which  is  of  two  sides,  and  of  a  rose- 
red  color ;  the  ovipositor,  when  extended  to  the  utmost,  is  about  one-third 
as  long  as  the  abdomen  ;  length  of  body,  from  the  front  of  the  head  to  the 
«»id  of  the  abdomen,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch;  the  legs  are  long  and 
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slender,  pale  red,  and  covered  sparsely  with  dark  hair.  The  male  is  equal 
in  size  to  the  female,  but  generally  less  black,  with  antennae  somewhat 
longer,  and  about  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  body.  The  joints  of  the 
antenna?  are  globular,  and  slightly  separated  from  each  other.  Several 
other  species  of  the  genus  cecidomyia,  or  one  closely  allied  to  it,  are  com- 
mon in  this  region.  But  the  Hessian  ily  is  the  largest  and  darkest  of  our 
species  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  long  creases  or  furrows  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves  (i.  e.  the  blade  or  strap-shaped  part)  of  the  young  wheat 
plant  While  depositing  her  eggs,  the  insect  stands  with  her  head  to- 
wards the  point  or  extremity  of  the  leaf,  and  at  various  distances  between 
the  point  and  where  the  leaf  joins  and  surrounds  the  stalk.  The  number 
found  on  a  single  leaf  varies  from  a  single  egg  up  to  thirty,  or  even  more. 
The  egg  is  about  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  long,  cylindrical,  rounded  at  the  ends, 
glossy  and  translucent  of  a  pale  redjcolor,  becoming,  in  a  few  hours,  ir- 
regularly spotted  with  deeper  red.  Between  its  exclusion  and  its  hatch- 
ing, these  red  spots  are  continually  changing  in  number,  size,  and  posi- 
tion; and  sometimes  nearly  all  disappear.  A  little  while  before  hatching, 
two  lateral  rows  of  opaque  white  spots,  about  ten  in  number,  can  be  seen 
in  each  egg.  In  four  days,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather,  the 
e§§  is  hatched  ;  the  little  wrinkled  maggot,  or  larva,  creeps  out  of  the  del- 
icate membranous  egg-skin,  crawls  down  the  leaf,  enters  the  sheath,  and 
proceeds  along  the  stalk,  usually  as  far  as  the  next  joint  below.  Here  it 
fastens,  lengthwise  and  head  downwards,  to  the  tender  stalk,  and  lives 
upon  the  sap.  It  does  not  gnaw  the  stalk,  nor  does  it  enter  the  central 
cavity  thereof;  but,  as  the  larva  increases  in  size,  it  gradually  becomes 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  stalk.  After  taking  its  station,  the  lar- 
va moves  no  more,  gradually  loses  its  reddish  color  and  wrinkled  appear- 
ance, becomes  plump  and  torpid,  is  at  first  semi-translucent,  and  then 
more  and  more  clouded  with  internal  white  spots  ;  and,  when  near  matu- 
rity, the  middle  of  the  intestinal  parts  is  of  a  greenish  color.  In  five  or 
six  weeks  (varying  with  the  season)  the  larva  begins  to  turn  brown,  and 
soon  becomes  of  a  bright  chestnut  color.  In  this  state,  the  insect  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a  flax-seed  ;  and  many  observers  speak  of  this  as  the 
flaxseed  state.  The  larva  has  now  become  a  chrysalis,  or  pupa,  and 
takes  no  more  food.  The  pupa  within  gradually  cleaves  off  from  the  outer 
skin,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  is  entirely  detached  from 
it,  so  that  the  skin  of  the  larva  (now  brown  and  hardened,  and  of  a  sort 
of  leathery  texture.)  has  become  a  case  or  shell  for  the  pupa  inside. 
The  pupa  shell  is,  of  course,  in  size  and  form,  like  the  larva  :  it  is  oval, 
bulging  out  beneath,  and  of  the  same  curve  above  as  the  outside  of  the 
stalk;  divided  by  cross  lines  into  twelve  segments,  and  is  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long.  Within  this  shell  the  pupa  gradually  advances 
towards  the  winged  state  ;  it  contracts  in  length,  but  not  in  breadth  ;  and 
its  skin  appears  covered  with  minute  elevations.  Just  before  evolution, 
we  find  the  pupa  invested  in  a  delicate  membrane,  or  scarf,  (which,  not 
long  previous,  was  its  outer  skin,)  through  which  many  parts  of  the  future 
fly  may  be  distinctly  seen.  Finally,  this  scarf  splits  along  the  thorax,  or 
back,  and  the  insect  comes  forth,  both  from  this  and  the  pupa  shell,  a  per- 
fect two- winged  fly. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  an  individual  which  has  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  escape  all  the  numerous  enemies  with  which  its  race  is  aur- 
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rounded  from  ths  moment  the  egg  is  deposited  ;  but  of  these,  more  here- 
after. 

In  the  northern  and  middle  States,  at  least,  winter  wheat  is  sown  in 
September  or  October.  Soon  after  the  plants  have  appeared  above  ground, 
the  Hessian  fly  begins  to  lay  her  eggs  upon  them ;  and  this  operation  is 
continued  during  several  weeks,  according  to  the  season.  The  eggs  laid 
on  the  green  leaves  are  in  a  few  days  hatched,  and  the  young  larvae 
crawl  down  the  stalk,  and  take  their  stations  ;  generally  clustering  around 
the  stalk  at  the  nearest  joint  below.  Here,  by  sucking  of  the  plant,  they 
increase  in  size,  become  full  and  hard,  and,  pressing  deeply  into  the  stalk, 
they  impair  its  growth  ;  and  if  their  number  about  one  joint  is  large,  the 
stalk  is  killed.  Frequently  the  plant,  although  impoverished,  advances  far 
enough  to  head  out;  but  when  the  grain  begins  to  fill,  its  own  weight,  or 
perhaps  the  wind,  causes  the  stalk  to  break  down.  The  injury  done  to 
the  wheat  is  occasioned  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  sap,  and  by  the  pressure 
on  the  yielding  stalk. 

In  five  or  six  weeks  the  larva  stop  feeding,  the  outer  skin  turns  brown, 
and  within  this  brown  and  leathery  case  the  pupa  pass  the  winter — gen- 
erally a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  April  and  May  the  fly  is 
again  found  depositing  her  eggs  on  the  same  wheat,  (viz:  that  from  grain 
sown  the  preceding  autumn,)  and  also  on  the  spring  wheat  which  has  just 
come  up.  These  eggs  hatch,  and  the  larva  therefrom  operate  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  autumn  previous.  These  larva  become  pupa 
about  the  middle  of  June.  The  flies  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring 
are  probably  in  part  from  the  pupa  which  became  such  late  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  and  partly  from  pupa  contained  in  stubble  left  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  The  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  the 
pupa  or  flax-seed  state  is  exceedingly  variable.  After  much  observation, 
my  own  opinion  is,  that,  in  general,  pupa  which  become  such  late  in 
the  autumn  evolve  the  winged  insect  partly  during  the  next  spring,  and 
partly  in  the  summer  and  autumn  following.  Those  pupa  which  become 
such  about  June,  evolve  the  winged  insect  partly  during  the  next  autumn 
and  partly  during  the  year  succeeding. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  attacked  by  numerous  foes,  which,  in  various  stages 
of  its  existence,  destroy  a  large  part  of  every  generation.  Whether  it 
has,  in  its  winged  state,  any  enemies,  except  the  ordinary  destroyers  of 
flies,  I  know  not  The  eggs,  while  lying  on  the  leaves  of  the  young  plant, 
are  visited  by  a  very  minute  four-winged  insect,  (a  species  of  platygaster,) 
which  lays  in  them  its  own  eggs.  From  later  observation,  it  appears  that, 
occasionally,  as  many  as  five  or  six  eggs  of  this  parasite  are  laid  in  a 
single  egg  of  the  Hessian  fly.  The  latter  egg  hatches  and  becomes  a 
pupa,  as  usual ;  but  from  the  pupa  case,  instead  of  the  Hessian  fly,  issues 
one  or  more  of  these  minute  parasites. 

The  pupa,  while  imbedded  in  the  stalk,  are  attacked  by  at  least  three 
different  minute  parasites,  (four- winged  hymenoptera,)  which,  boring 
through  the  sheath  of  the  stalk,  deposite  their  eggs  in  the  body  within ; 
and  the  latter  is  finally  devoured  by  the  parasite  larva.  These  are  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  multiplication  of  the  Hessian  fly  is  re- 
strained within  tolerable  limits. 

Although  the  loss  annually  sustained  by  the  wheat-growers  of  this 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly,  is  severe,  yet 
it  is  wellnigh  impossible  to  ascertaiu  even  its  probable  amount.    As  long 
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since  as  1800,  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchill,  of  New  York,  affirmed  that  the  "insect 

is  more  formidable  to  US  than  would  be  atl  ;inny  of  twenty  thousand  Hes- 
sians."     [n    1804,   President    Dwight,  of    Yale  college,  remarked   that 

'•this  insect  is  feeble  and  helpless  in  the  extreme,  defenceless  against  the 
least  enemy,  and  crushed  by  the  most  delicate  touch  ;  yet,  for  many  years, 
it  has  taxed  this  country,  annually,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  million  of  dol- 
lar*." At  the  present  day,  the  amount  of  the  injury  inflicted  probably  far 
exceeds  what  it  was  forty  years  since  ;  and  to  discover  some  feasible  mode, 
of  exterminating  the  insect,  or  at  least  of  arresting  its  ravages,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  great  importance  to  this  country. 

Various  remedial  measures  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  proposed ; 
most  of  which  I  will  here  state. 

1st.  Steeping  the  seed-wheat  in  elder  juice,  solution  of  nitre,  boiling 
water,  or  other  liquids;  or  rolling  in  lime,  ashes,  or  some  other  substance, 
in  order  to  kill  the  eggs. — But  as  the  eggs  of  the  Hessian  fly  are  not  on 
the  seed,  they  will  never  be  hurt  by  such  processes.  So  far  as  these 
means  give  vigor  to  the  plant,  they  may  be  of  some  little  sen  ice. 

2(1.  Sowing  seed  obtained  from  places  in  which  the  insect  has  not  made 
its  appearance,  (American  Museum,  iv,  47.) — This  recommendation  also 
assumes  the  error,  that  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  grain,  and  will  be  found, 
as  it  has  often  proved,  useless  as  respects  this  insect. 

3d.  Abstaining  rigidly  throughout  the  whole  grain-growing  region  of 
North  America  from  planting  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  and  thus  to  starve  out  the  insect  ! — This  plan  might  be  ef- 
fectual, but  would  obviously  involve  some  inconveniences. 

4th.  Manuring  the  laud  very  highly,  so  that  the  plants  will  grow 
vigorously,  and  be  sooner  out  of  the  way  of  the  insect,  and  also  better 
able  to  resist  it. — This  proposal  has  some  merit,  but  does  nothing  towards 
destroying  the  insect. 

5th.  Sowing  some  variety  of  bearded  wheat,  flint  wheat,  &c,  sup- 
posed to  have  a  harder  and  more  solid  stalk  than  common  wheat,  and  bet- 
ter able  to  withstand  the  impression  of  the  larvse. — A  suggestion  of  some 
value,  but,  equally  with  4th,  leaves  the  insect  unharmed. 

6th.  Fumigating  the  wheat  field,  and  sprinkling  the  young  wheat  with 
infusion  of  elder  and  with  other  steeps. — If  successful,  which  is  quite  un- 
certain, it  is  plain  that  these  measures  arc  impracticable  on  a  large  scale. 

7th.  Sowing  winter  wheat  very  late  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the  fly  shall 
have  mostly  disappeared  before  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  attacked. — 
No  doubt  this  plan  is  to  some  extent  useful,  but  the  wheat  sown  late  is  in 
great  danger  of  perishing  during  the  winter.  The  fly  will  of  course  at- 
tack it  in  the  spring,  yet  one  attack  will  do  less  damage  than  two. 

8th.  Sowing  oats  early  in  autumn  on  the  intended  wheat-field. — It  is 
supposed  the  fly  will  lay  its  eggs  on  the  plant ;  then  let  them  be  ploughed 
in,  and  the  wheat  sown.  The  fly  having  nearly  exhausted  itself  on  the 
oats,  the  wheat  will  suffer  less.  This  plan  may  possibly  be  of  some  partial 
utility. 

9th.  Drawing  a  heavy  roller  over  the  young  wheat  both  in  autumn  and 
spring. — Tills  process  must  be  useful  in  crushing  many  eggs  and  larva?. 

10th.  Permitting  sheep  and  other  animals  to  graze  the  wheat-fields 
while  the  insects  are  laying  their  eggs. —  By  these  means,  large  numbers 
of  the  eggs  will  be  devoured  with  the  leaves. 

11th.  Burning  the  stubble  immediately  after  harvest,  and  ploughing  in 
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the  remains. — This  is  by  far  the  most  practicable  and  effectual  mode  of 
exterminating  the  insect,  or,  at  least,  of  checking  its  increase.  In  the 
stubble  are  many  pupse  of  the  fly.  at  this  time  completely  in  our  power ; 
if,  in  reaping,  the  stubble  is  left  high,  the  fire  would  sweep  rapidly  over  a 
field,  and  destroy  nearly  all  these  pupse  ;  the  few  which  escaped  the  fire, 
wTould,  by  the  plough,  be  buried  so  deep  as  to  perish  in  the  earth ;  mere 
ploughing  in  of  the  stubble  must  be  highly  useful.  If  the  two  recom- 
mendations last  named  were  thoroughly  put  in  practice  oyer  the  whole 
country — not  only  upon  wheat,  but  also  on  rye  and  barley,  and  any  other 
plants  attacked  by  the  Hessian  fly — the  ravages  of  this  insect  would,  in  all 
probability,  ere  long,  become  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  state  that  the  foregoing  ac- 
count of  the  habits  of  the  Hessian  fly  is  derived  from  my  own  long-con- 
tinued observations,  and  1hat  I  have  moreover  endeavored  to  consult  all 
the  papers  of  any  importance  which  have  been  published  on  the  subject 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  besides  the  Hessian  fly,  several  other 
insects  which  attack  the  wheat  while  in  the  field.  Those  persons  who 
assert  that  the  former  lays  its  eggs  on  the  grain  in  the  spike  or  head, 
have  undoubtedly  mistaken  for  the  Hessian  fly  some  one  of  these  other  in- 
sects. The  following  brief  notices  of  the  more  important  of  these  ene- 
mies, I  have  abridged  from  the  accounts  comprised  in  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris's 
"  Treatise  on  some  of  the  insects  of  New  England,  which  are  injurious  to 
vegetation  ;"  (Camb.  1842:  459  pages,  8vo.,)  a  work  of  great  interest  and 
value. 

In  it  the  inquirer  will  find  a  faithful  digest  of  all  the  reliable  informa- 
tion we  have  on  the  numerous  insects  which  injure  our  plants,  fruits,  and 
trees  ;  and,  in  addition,  he  will  learn  the  means  of  defence,  so  far  as  any 
have  been  discovered.  The  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  intel- 
ligent farmer  and  orchardist. 

1.  A  grain  moth  (Angoumois  moth — alucita  cerealrtla,  Oliv.J  proba- 
bly the  same  as  described  by  Colonel  Carter,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  volume  i,  1771;  and  by  J.  Lorain,  in 
Mease's  Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge,  volume  ii,  1812.  It  is  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long  when  its  wings  are  shut.  The  upper  wings  are 
of  a  light  brown  satin  color  and  lustre,  covering  the  body  horizontally 
above,  but  drooping  a  little  at  the  sides.  The  lower  wings  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  are  ash-colored.  The  moth  lays  her  eggs  usually  on  the 
young  and  tender  grain  in  the  field  ;  each  caterpillar  from  these  eggs  se- 
lects a  single  grain,  burrows  into  it,  and  remains  concealed,  devouring 
the  meal  within  Subjecting  the  grain  to  a  heat  of  167°  Fahr.,  for  twelve 
hours,  in  an  oven,  will  kill  the  insect. 

2.  The  English  wheat  fly  (tipnla  tritici,  Kirby,)  is  a  small  orange- 
colored  two-winged  gnat,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  head  of  wheat  while 
blossoming.  The  maggots  from  these  eggs  are  without  feet,  tapering 
towards  the  head,  at  first  perfectly  transparent  and  colorless,  but  soon 
becoming  orange-yellow;  and  when  mature,  are  each  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  long.  It  is  supposed  they  devour  the  pollen,  and  prevent  the 
setting  of  the  grain ;  the  maggots  fall  from  the  spike  to  the  earth,  within 
which  they  undergo  their  final  transformations.    This  insect  (or  one  very 
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similar  to  it)  has  done  much  damage  Ln  the  northern  States  ami  in  Canada 
for  several  years  past;  but  no  effectual  mode  of  preventing  the  mischief, 
or  of  destroying  the  insert,  appears  to  have  been  devised 

3.  The  wheat  caterpillar. — This  is  a  span -worm  of  brownish  color,  with 
twelve  feet — si\  near  each  end  of  the  body.  It  feeds  <>n  the  kerne!  in  the 
milky  slate,  and  also  devours  the  germinating  end  of  the  ripened  grain. 
It  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  chaff  when  the  grain  is  threshed.  W  e  have 
little  certain  knowledge  concerning  the  parent  insect  or  its  transforma- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  these  three,  there  arc  probably  other  insects  more  or  less 
injurious  to  our  wheat  crops.  Much  has  been  published  in  our  journals 
relative  to  these  depredators;  yet  their  habits  are  imperfectly  understood, 
and  many  of  the  accounts  are  confused  and  contradictory.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  all  who  have  the  opportunity  should  endeavor  to  make 
careful  observations,  and  communicate  them  to  the  public. 

These  observations  must  be  accompanied  by  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  insect  under  examination,  and  in  its  various  stages ;  otherwise,  most 
of  the  labor  will  be  spent  in  vain. 


No.    2. 

Extracts  from  Br.  Harris's  work. 

ON  INSECTS. 

The  wheat  crops  in  England  and  Scotland  often  suffer  severely  from 
the  depredations  of  the  maggots  of  a  very  small  gnat,  called  the  wheat- 
fly,  or  the  cecidomyia  tritici  of  Mr.  Kirby.  This  insect  seems  to  have 
been  long  known  in  England,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter,  by  Mr.  Christopher  Gullet,  written  in  1771,  and  published  in  the 
"Philosophical Transactions"  for  1772  :  (i  What  the  farmers  call  the  yel- 
lows in  wheat,  and  which  they  consider  as  a  kind  of  mildew,  is,  in  fact, 
occasioned  by  a  small  yellow  fly,  with  blue  wings,  about  the  size  of  a  gnat. 
This  blows  in  the  ear  of  the  corn,  and  produces  a  worm,  almost  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  ;  but,  being  seen  through  a  pocket  microscope,  it  ap- 
pears a  large  yellow  maggot,  of  the  color  and  gloss  of  amber,  and  is  so 
prolific  that  I  distinctly  counted  forty-one  living  yellow  maggots  in  the 
husk  of  one  single  grain  of  wheat — a  number  sufficient  to  eat  up  and  destroy 
the  corn  in  a  whole  year.  One  of  those  yellow  flies  laid  at  least  eight  or 
ten  eggs,  of  an  oblong  shape,  on  my  thumb,  only  while  carrying  by  the 
wring  across  three  or  four  ridges."  In  1795,  the  history  of  this  insect  was 
investigated  by  Mr.  Marsham  ;*  and  since  that  time*  Mr.  Kirby.f  Mr. 
Gorrie,  and  Mr.  Shirreff,t  have  also  turned  their  attention  to  it.  The  in- 
vestigations of  these  gentlemen  have  become  \evy  interesting  to  us,  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  appearance  in  our  own  country,  and  the  extensive 
ravages,  of  an  insect  apparently  identical  with  the  European  wheat-fly. 
The  following  account  of  the  latter  will  serve  to  show  how  far  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  wheat-flies  agree  in  their  essential  characters  and 

*  "  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,"  vol.  iii,  p.  142,  and  vol.  iv,  p.  v24. 
t"  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,"  vol.  iv,  p.  230,  and  vol.  v,  p.  \)6. 
tCoudon's  "Magazine  of  Natural  History/'  vol.  ii,  pp.  3-23  and  448. 
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in  their  habits.*  The  European  wheat-fly  somewhat  resembles  a  mus- 
quito  in  form,  but  is  very  small,  being  only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long.  Its  body  is  orange-colored.  Its  tw.o  wings  are  transparent,  and 
changeable  in  color;  they  are  narrow  at  the  base,  rounded  at  the  tip,  and 
are  fringed  with  little  hairs  on  the  edges.  Its  long  antennae,  or  horns, 
consist,  in  the  female,  of  twelve  little  bead-like  joints,  each  encircled  with 
minute  hairs ;  those  of  the  male  will  probably  be  found  to  have  a  greater 
number  of  joints.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  or  when  the  wheat  is  in 
blossom,  these  flies  appear  in  swarms  in  the  wheat-fields  during  the  even- 
ing, at  which  time  they  are  very  active.  The  females  generally  lay  their 
eggs  before  nine  o'clock  at  night,  thrusting  them,  by  means  of  a  long, 
retractile  tube  in  the  end  of  their  bodies,  within  the  chaffy  scales  of  the 
flowers,  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  fifteen,  or  more.  By  day  they  remain 
at  rest  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plants,  where  they  are  shaded  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  continue  to  appear  and  lay  their  eggs  through- 
out a  period  of  thirty-nine  days.  The  eggs  are  oblong,  transparent, 
and  of  a  pale  buff  color,  and  hatch  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  they 
are  laid.  The  young  insects  produced  from  them  are  little  footless 
maggots,  tapering  towards  the  head,  and  blunt  at  the  hinder  extremity, 
with  the  rings  of  the  body  somewhat  wrinkled  and  bulging  at  the 
sides.  They  are  at  first  perfectly  transparent  and  colorless,  but  soon 
take  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  color.  They  do  not  travel  from  one  floret 
to  another,  but  move  in  a  wriggling  manner,  and  by  sudden  jerks  of  the 
body,  when  disturbed.  As  many  as  forty-seven  have  been  counted  in 
a  single  floret.  It  is  supposed  that  they  live  at  first  upon  the  pollen,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  fertilization  of  the  grain.  They  are  soon  seen,  how- 
ever, to  crowd  around  the  lower  part  of  the  germ,  and  there  appear  to 
subsist  on  the  matter  destined  to  have  formed  the  grain.  The  latter,  in 
consequence  of  their  depredations,  becomes  shrivelled  and  abortive ;  and* 
in  some  seasons,  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop  is  thereby  rendered  worth- 
less. The  maggots,  when  fully  grown,  are  nearly  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
long.  Mr.  Marsham  and  Mr.  Kirby  found  some  of  them  changed  to  pupse 
within  the  ears  of  the  wheat;  and  from  these  they  obtained  the  fly  early  in 
September.  The  pupa,  represented  by  them,  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
full-grown  maggot,  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  of  an  oblong  oval 
form,  tapering  at  each  end.  The  pupse  found  in  the  ears  were  very  few 
in  number — scarcely  one  to  fifty  of  the  maggots.  Hence  Mr.  Kirby  sup- 
poses that  the  latter  are  not  ordinarily  transformed  to  flies  before  the 
spring.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  he  carefully  took  off  the  skin  of 
one  of  them,  and  found  that  the  insect  within  still  retained  the  maggot 
form,  and  conjectures  that  the  pupa  is  not  usually  complete  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  According  to  Mr.  Gorrie,  the  maggots  quit  the  ears  of 
the  wheat  by  the  1st  of  August,  descend  to  the  ground,  and  go  into  it  to 
the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  That  they  remain  here,  unchanged,  through  the 
winter,  and  finish  their  transformations  ;  and  come  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  winged  form,  in  the  spring,  when  the  wheat  is  about  to  blossom,  is 
rendered  probable  from  the  great  number  of  the  flies  found  by  Mr.  Shir- 
reif,  in  the  month  of  June,  in  all  the  fields  where  wheat  had  been  raised 

"  See  also  my  article  on  wheat  insects  in  the  "New  England  Farmer,"  for  March  31,  1841, 
L      x'ix,  p.  306. 
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the  year  before.    The  increase  of  these  flies  is  somewhat  checked  hy  the 
attacks  of  three  different  parasites,  which  have  been  described  by  Mr. 

Kirby. 

An  insect,  resembling  the  foregoing  in  its  destructive  habits*  and  known, 
in  its  maggot  form,  by  the  name  of  "the  grain-worm/'  has  been  observed, 
for  several  years,  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States, 

and  in  Canada.  It  seems  by  some  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the  grain- 
weevil,  the  Angoumoia  grain-moth,  and  the  Hessian  Hy;  and  its  history 
has  been  so  confounded  with  that  of  another  insect,  also  called  the  grain- 
worm  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
amount  ol*  injury  done  by  either  of  them  alone.  The  wheat-fly  is  said  to 
have  been  first  seen  in  America  about  the  year  1828/  in  the  northern  part 
of  Vermont,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lower  Canada.  From  these  places  its 
ravages  have  gradually  extended,  in  various  directions,  from  year  to  year. 
A  considerable  part  of  Upper  Canada,  of  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
and  of  Massachusetts,  have  been  visited  by  it;  and  in  1834  it  appeared 
in  Maine,  which  it  has  traversed,  in  an  easterly  course,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  year.  The  country  over  which  it  has  spread  has 
continued  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  its  alarming  depredations,  the  loss  by 
which  has  been  found  to  vary  from  about  one-tenth  part  to  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  annual  crop  of  wheat;  nor  has  the  insect  entirely  disappeared  in  any 
place  till  it  has  been  starved  out  by  a  change  of  agriculture,  or  by  the 
substitution  of  late- sown  spring  wheat  for  the  other  varieties  of  grain. 
Many  communications  on  this  destructive  insect  have  appeared  in  "The 
Genesee  Farmer,"  and  in  "The  Cultivator,"  some  of  them  written  by  the 
late  Judge  Buel,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  editors  of  "The  Yankee  Far- 
mer," rewards  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  means  to  prevent  its 
ravages.  Premiums  have  also  been  proposed,  for  the  same  end,  by  the 
"Kennebec  County  Agricultural  Society,"  in  Maine,  which  were  followed 
by  the  publication,  in  "The  Maine  Farmer,"  of  three  * 'essays  on  the  grain- 
worm,"  presented  to  that  society.  These  essays  were  reprinted  in  the 
seventeenth  volume  of  the  "New  England  Farmer,"  wherein,  as  well  as 
in  some  other  volumes  of  the  same  work,  several  other  articles  on  this 
insect  may  be  found.  From  these  sources,  and  more  especially  from  some 
interesting  letters  wherewith  I  have  been  favored  by  a  lady  lately  resident 
in  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  the  foregoing  and  following  statements 
are  chiefly  derived.  A  continued  series  of  observations,  conducted  with 
care,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  dates,  is  still  wanted  to  complete  the  history 
of  the  various  insects  which  are  injurious  to  grain  in  this  country.  Could 
Mr.  Herrick  (who  is  so  well  qualified  for  the  task)  be  induced  to  devote 
the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  this  subject,  We  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  interests  of  science  and  of  agriculture  would  be  greatly  promoted 
thereby. 

The  American  wheat-insect,  in  its  winged  form,  has  not  yet  fallen  under 

my  notice.     It  is  stated  by  Judge  Buel,  Mrs.  Gage,  and  others,  to  agree 

exactly  with  the  description  of  the  European   wheat-fly  (cecidomyia  tri- 

tici,)  being  a  very  small  orange-colored  gnat,  with  long  slender  legs,  and 

►  two  transparent  wings,  which  reflect  the  tints  of  the  rainbow.     Immense 

*  Judge  Bucl's  report  in  "The  Cultivator,"  vol.  vi,  page  26;  and  "New  England  Farmer," 
vol.  ix,  page  4:2.  Mr.  Jevvett  says  that  its  first  appearance  in  western  Vermont  occurred  in  1820. 
(See  "New  England  Farmer,"  vol.  xix,  page  301.) 
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swarms  of  these  orange-colored  gnats  infest  fields  of  grain  towards  the 
last  of  June.  While  the  sun  shines,  they  conceal  themselves  among  the 
leaves  and  weeds  near  the  ground.  They  take  wing  during  the  morning 
andevening  twilight,  and  also  in  cloudy  weather,  when  they  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  opening  iiowers  of  the  grain.  New  swarms  continue  to  come  forth 
in  succession,  till  the  end  of  July  ;  but  Mr.  Buel  says  that  the  principal 
deposite  of  eggs  is  made  in  the  first  half  of  July,  when  late  sown  winter- 
wheat  and  early  sown  spring-wheat  are  in  the  blossom  or  milk.  The  flies 
are  not  confined  to  wheat  alone,  but  deposite  in  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  when 
these  plants  are  in  flower  at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  about  eight  days  after  they  are  laid,  when  the  little  yellow  mag- 
gots or  grain-worms  may  be  found  within  the  chaffy  scales  of  the  grain. 
Being  hatched  at  various  times  during  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks,  they 
do  not  all  arrive  at  maturity  together.  Mrs.  Gage  informs  me  that  they 
appear  to  come  to  their  growth  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  Specimens  of 
these  maggots,  which  she  has  sent  to  me,  were  found  to  agree,  in  every  re- 
spect, with  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  those  of  the  European  wheat- 
fly.  They  do  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  not  pro- 
vided with  feet.  From  two  to  fifteen  or  twenty  have  been  found  within 
the  husk  of  a  single  grain,  and  sometimes  in  every  husk  in  the  ear.  After 
a  shower  of  rain  they  have  been  seen  in  such  countless  numbers  on  the 
beards  of  the  wheat,  as  to  give  a  yellow  color  to  the  whole  field.*  These 
insects  prey  on  the  grain  in  the  milky  state,  and  their  ravages  cease  when 
the  grain  becomes  hard.  They  do  not  burrow  within  the  kernels,  but  live 
on  the  pollen  and  on  the  soft  matter  of  the  grain,  which  they  probably  ex- 
tract from  the  base  of  the  germs.  It  appears,  from  various  statements, 
that  very  early  and  very  late  wheat  escape  with  comparatively  little  in- 
jury; the  amount  of  which,  .in  other  cases,  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  grain  at  the  time  when  the  maggots  are  hatched.  When  the  maggots 
begin  their  depredations,  soon  after  the  blossoming  of  the  grain,  they  do 
the  greatest  injury  ;  for  the  kernels  never  fill  out  at  all.  Pinched  or  partly 
filled  kernels,  are  the  consequence  of  their  attacks  when  the  grain  is  more 
advanced.  The  hulls  of  the  impoverished  kernels  will  always  be  found 
split  open  on  the  convex  side,  so  as  to  expose  the  embryo.  This  is  caused 
by  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  the  hull,  after  a  portion  of  the  contents 
thereof  has  been  sucked  out  by  the  maggots.  Towards  the  end  of  July  and 
in  the  beginning  of  August  the  full-grown  maggots  leave  off  eating,  and 
become  sluggish  and  torpid,  preparatory  to  moulting  their  skins.  This 
process,  which  has  been  alluded  toby  Judge  Buel  and  some  other  writers, 
has  been  carefully  observed  by  Mrs/Gage,  who  has  sent  to  me  the  maggots 
before  and  after  moulting,  together  with  some  of  their  cast  skins.  It  takes 
place  in  the  following  manner  :  The  body  of  the  maggot  gradually  shrinks 
in  length  within  its  skin,  and  becomes  more  flattened  and  less  pointed,  as 
may  easily  be  seen  through  the  delicate  transparent  skin,  which  retains 
nearly  its  original  form  and  dimensions,  and  extends  a  little  beyond  the  in- 
cluded insect  at  each  end.  The  torpid  state  lasts  only  a  few  days,  after 
which  the  insect  casts  off  its  skin,  leaving  the  latter  entire,  except  a  little 
rent  in  one  end  of  it.  This  cast  skin  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  colorless, 
and,  through  a  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  marked  with  eleven  transverse 

* :i  New  England  Farmer,"  vol.  xii,  p.  60. 
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lines.  After  shedding  its  skin,  the  maggot  recovers  its  activity,  and  writhes 
about  as  at  first,  but  takes  no  food.  It,  is  shorter,  somewhat  flattened,  and 
more  obtuse  than  hefore,  and  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  color,  with  an  oblong 
greenish  spot  in  tin4  middle  of  the  body.  Within  two  or  three  days  after 
moulting,  the  maggots  either  drop  of  their  own  accord,  or  .are  shaken  oat 
of  the  ears  by  the  wind,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  They  do  not  let  themselves 
down  by  threads,  for  they  are  not  able  to  spin.  Nearly  all  of  them  disap- 
pear before  the  middle  of  August:  ami  they  are  very  rarely  found  in  the 
grain  at  the  time  of  harvest  Some  persons  have  stated  that  they  arc  trans- 
formed to  Hies  in  the  ears  of  the  grain  :  having,  probably,  mistaken  the  cast 
skins  found  therein  for  the  shells  of  the  chrysalis  or  pupa.  Wc  have  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  maggots  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  remain 
there  unchanged,  in  a  torpid  state,  through  the  winter.  Whether,  on  the 
approach  of  spring,  they  again  cast  off  their  skins,  in  order  to  become  pu- 
pae, or  whether  the  skin  hardens  and  remains  as  a  shell  to  protect  the  pupa, 
has  not  been  determined  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  tlic  skin  is  not  cast  off  till 
the  insect  comes  forth  in  the  winged  form.  The  last  change  seems  to  occur 
in  June  and  July,  when  great  numbers  of  the  flies  have  been  seen,  appa- 
rently coming  from  the  ground,  in  fields  where  grain  was  raised  the  year 
before. 

Several  cases  of  the  efficacy  of  fumigation  in  preventing  the  depreda- 
tions of  these  insects  are  recorded  in  our  agricultural  papers.^  For  this 
purpose  brimstone  has  been  used,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  every 
bushel  of  seed  sown.  Strips  of  woollen  cloth,  dipped  in  melted  brim- 
stone, and  fastened  to  sticks  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  windward  side,  are  set  on  fire,  for  several  evenings  in  suc- 
cession, at  the  time  when  the  grain  is  in  blossom  ;  the  smoke  and  fumes 
thus  penetrate  the  standing  grain,  and  prove  very  offensive  or  destructive 
to  the  flies,  which  are  laying  their  eggs.  A  thick  smoke  from  heaps  of 
burning  weeds,  sprinkled  with  brimstone,  around  the  sides  of  the  field, 
has  also  been  recommended.  Lime  or  ashes  strewn  over  the  grain  when 
in  blossom,  has,  in  some  cases,  appeared  to  protect  the  crop  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Colman,  the  commissioner  for  the  agricultural  survey  of  Massa- 
chusetts, says  that  this  preventive,  if  not  infallible,  may  be  relied  on  with 
strong  confidence.f  For  every  acre  of  grain,  from  one  peck  to  a  bushel 
of  newly  slacked  lime,  or  of  good  wood  ashes,  will  be  required  ;  and  this 
should  be  scattered  over  the  plants  when  they  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 
Two  or  three  applications  of  it  have  sometimes  been  found  necessary. 
Whether  it  be  possible  to  destroy  the  maggots  after  they  have  left  the 
grain,  and  have  betaken  themselves  to  their  winter  quarters,  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  remains  to  be  proved.  Some  persons  have  ad- 
vised burning  the  stubble,  and  ploughing  up  the  ground  soon  after  the 
grain  is  harvested,  in  order  to  kill  the  maggots,  or  to  bury  them  so  deeply 
that  they  could  not  make  their  escape  after  they  were  transformed  tollies. 
Perhaps  thoroughly  liming  the  soil  before  it  is  ploughed,  may  contribute 
to  the  destruction  of  the  insects.  It  is  stated  that  our  crops  may  be  saved 
from  injury  by  sowing  early  in  the  autumn  or  late  in  the  spring.  By  the 
first,  it  is  supposed  that  the  grain  will  become  hard  before  many  of  the 
flies  make  their  appearance  ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  plants  do  not  come 

*  Amons:  others,  see  "  The  Cultivator,"  vol.  v,  p.  136. 
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into  blossom  until  the  flies  have  disappeared.  In  those  parts  of  New 
England  where  these  insects  have  done  the  greatest  injury,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fall-sown  or  winter  grain  has  been  given  up  ;  and  this,  for  some 
years  to  come,  will  be  found  the  safest  course.  The  proper  time  for  sow- 
ing in  the  spring,  will  vary  with  the  latitude  and  elevation  of  the  place, 
and  the  forwardness  of  the  season.  From  numerous  observations  made 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  appears  that  grain  sown  after  the  loth  or 
20th  of  May  generally  escapes  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  insects. 
Late  sowing  has  almost  entirely  banished  the  wheat-flies  from  those  parts 
of  Vermont  where  they  first  appeared;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
expect  that  these  depredators  will  be  completely  starved  out  and  extermi- 
nated, when  the  means  above  recommended  have  been  generally  adopted 
and  persevered  in  for  several  years  in  succession. 

Mrs.  Gage  has  discovered  another  pernicious  insect  in  the  ears  of 
growing  wheat.  It  seems  to  agree  with  the  accounts  of  the  thrips 
cerealium,  which  sometimes  infests  wheat  in  Europe  to  a  great  extent. 
This  insect  belongs  to  the  order  hemiptera.  In  its  larva  state,  it  is 
smaller  than  the  wheat  maggot,  is  orange-colored,  and  is  provided  with 
six  legs,  two  antennae,  and  a  short  beak,  and  is  very  nimble  in  its  mo- 
tions. It  is  supposed  to  suck  out  the  juices  of  the  seed — thus  causing  the 
latter  to  shrink,  and  become  what  the  English  farmers  call  pungled.  This 
little  pest  may  probably  be  destroyed  by  giving  the  grain  a  thorough 
coating  of  slacked  lime. 

Our  agricultural  papers  contain  some  accounts  of  an  insect  or  of  insects 
much  larger  than  the  maggots  of  the  wheat-fly,  growing  to  the  length  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  or  more,  and  devouring  the  grain  in  the  ear,  and 
after  it  is  harvested.  The  insects  to  which  I  allude  have  received  the 
names  of  wheat-worms,  gray  worms,  and  brown  weevils ;  and,  although 
these  different  names  may  possibly  refer  to  two  or  more  distinct  species,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  all  of  them  are  intended  for  only  one  kind  of 
insect.  Sometimes  this  has  also  been  called  the  grain- worm  ;  whereby  it 
becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  accounts  of  its  history  and  dep- 
redations from  those  of  the  cecidomyia,  or  wheat-insect,  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  It  may,  however,  very  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
wheat- worm  of  the  western  part  of  New  York  and  of  the  northern  part  of 
Pennsylvania  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  maggots  of  our  wheat-fly  ;  and 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  same  order  of  insects.  From  the  description 
of  it,  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  "  The  Cultivator,"  page  43.  by  Mr. 
Willis  Gaylord,  this  depredator  appears  to  be  a  caterpillar,  or  span-worm  ; 
being  provided  with  12  feet,  6  of  which  are  situated  near  each  extremity  of 
its  body.  Like  other  span-worms,  or  geometers,  it  has  the  power  of  spin- 
ning and  suspending  itself  by  a  thread.  Mr.  Gaylord  says  that  it  is  of  a 
yellowish  brown  or  butternut  color  ;  that  it  not  only  feeds  on  the  kernel 
in  the  milky  state,  but  also  devours  the  germinating  end  of  the  ripened 
grain,  without,  however,  burying  itself  within  the  hull ;  and  that  it  is 
found  in  great  numbers,  in  the  chaff,  when  the  grain  is  threshed.  He 
says,  moreover,  that  it  has  been  known  for  years  in  the  western  part  of 
New  York  ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  new  appearance  of  this  insect, 
as  its  increase,  which  has  caused  the  present  alarm  respecting  it.  The 
transformations,  and  the  appearance  of  this  insect  in  its  perfected  state, 
have  not  yet  been  described.     Mr.  Nathaniel  Sill,  of  Warren,  PennsylVa- 
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nia,  lias  given  a  somewhat  different  description  of  it.*  On  threshing  his 
winter  wheat,  immediately  after  harvest,  be  found  among  the  screenings 
a  vast  army  of  this  new  enemy*  He  says  that  it  was  n  caterpillar,  about 
three-eighths  ef  an  inch  in  length  when  fully  grown,  and  apparently  of  a 
straw  color  :  but,  when  seen  through  a  magnifier,  was  found  to  be  striped 
lengthwise  with  orange  and  cream  color.  Its  head  was  dark  brown.  It 
was  provided  with  le.^'s,  could  suspend  itself  by  a  thread,  and  resembled  a 
caterpillar  in  all  its  motions.  This  insect  ought  not  to  he  confounded  with 
the  smaller  worms  found  by  Mr.  Sill  in  the  upper  joints  of  the  stems  of 
the  wheat  and  within  the  kernels,  until  their  identity  has  been  proved  by 
further  observations.  It  appears  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Gaylord's  and 
Mr.  Sill's  wheat-caterpillars  are  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
in  their  color.  Insects  of  the  same  size  as  these  caterpillars,  and  of  a 
brownish  color,  have  been  round  in  various  parts  of  Maine,  where  they 
have  done  much  injury  to  the  grain.  Unlike  the  maggots  of  the  wheat- 
fly,  with  which  they  have  been  confounded,  they  remain  depredating  upon 
the  ears  of  the  grain  until  after  the  time  of  harvest.  Immense  numbers 
of  them  have  been  seen  upon  barn-floors,  where  the  grain  has  been  thresh- 
ed ;  but  they  soon  crawl  away,  aitd  conceal  themselves  in  crevices,  where 
they  probably  undergo  their  transformations.  Mr.  Elijah  Wood,  of  Win- 
throp,  Maine,  says  that  the  chrysalis  has  been  observed  in  the  chaff*  late 
in  the  fall.t  A  gentleman  from  the  southern  part  of  Penobscot  county 
informs  me  that  he  winnowed  out  nearly  a  bushel  of  these  insects  from  his 
wheat  in  the  autumn  of  1840  ;  and  he  confirms  the  statements  of  others, 
that  these  worms  devour  the  grain  when  in  the  milk,  and  also  after  it  has 
become  hard.  In  the  autumn  of  1858,  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman  observed 
the  same  insect  in  the  town  of  Egremont,  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  separated  from  the  wheat,  in  great  quantities,  by  threshing 
and  winnowing  the  grain. t  These  wheat-worms,  (or  wheat-caterpillars, 
as  they  ought  to  be  called,  if  the  foregoing  accounts  really  refer  to  the 
same  kind  of  insect,)  are  supposed,  by  some  persons,  to  be  identical  with 
the  clover-worms,  which  have  been  found  in  clover  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  have  often  been  seen  spinning  down  from  lofts  and  mows 
where  clover  has  been  stowred  away.§  A  striking  similarity  between 
them  has  been  noticed  by  a  writer  in  the  "Genesee  Farmer." II  Stephen 
Sibley,  esq.,  informs  me  that  he  observed  the  clover-worms  in  Hopkinton, 
New  Hampshire,  many  years  ago,  suspended  in  such  numbers  by  their 
threads  from  a  newly  gathered  clover-mow,  and  from  the  timbers  of  the 
building,  as  to  be  very  troublesome  and  offensive  to  persons  passing 
through  the  barn.  He  also  states  that,  if  he  recollects  rightly,  these  in- 
sects were  of  a  brown  color,  and  about  half  an  inch  long.  I  am  sorry  to 
leave  the  history  of  these  wheat-worms  unfinished  ;  but  hope  that  the  fore- 
going statements,  which  have  been  carefully  collected  from  various 
sources,  will  tend  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  wherewith  the  subject 
has  been  heretofore  involved.  The  contradictory  statements  and  unsatis- 
factory discussions  that  have  appeared  in  some  of  our  papers  respecting 

*  "  The  Cultivator,"  vol.  vi,  p.  21. 
•   t"  New  England  Farmer,"  vol.  xvii,  p.  73. 

t "  Second  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,"  p.  99, 
§"New  England  Farmer,"  vol.  xvii,  p.  73. 
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the  ravages  of  these  worms  and  the  maggots  of  the  wheat-fly  might 
have  been  avoided,  if  the  writers  on  these  insects  had  always  been 
careful  to  give  a  correct  and  full  description  of  the  insects  in  ques- 
tion. Had  this  been  done,  a  crawling  worm  or  caterpillar,  of  a  brown- 
ish color,  three-eighths  or  half  of  an  inch  in  length,  probably  provided 
with  legs,  and  capable  of  suspending  itself  by  a  silken  thread  of  its  own 
spinning,  would  never  have  been  mistaken  for  a  writhing  maggot,  of  a 
deep  yellow  color,  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  destitute  of  legs, 
and  unable  to  spin  a  thread.  When  the  transformations  of  the  former  are 
known,  and  the  insect  is  obtained  in  its  winged  or  perfected  state,  it  will 
undoubtedly  turn  out  to  be  a  very  different  creature  from  the  tiny  orange- 
colored  wheat-fly.  Until  its  transformations  are  ascertained,  it  will  be  of 
little  use  to  speculate  on  the  means  to  be  used  against  its  ravages. 


No  3. 

Observations  by  General  Harmon. 

VARIETIES  OF  WHEAT. 

The  culture  of  wheat  has  called  forth  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist 
in  the  temperate  zones  more  extensively  than  any  other  grain. 

The  varieties  have  been  extensively  multiplied  ;  each  variety  has  its 
advocate.  The  varieties  cultivated  three  thousand  years  ago  appear  to 
have  been  much  inferior  to  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  present  day.  The 
quantity  was  probably  greater  than  that  obtained  from  some  of  the  most 
valuable  varieties  of  the  present  time  :  but  the  grain  was  coarse,  contain- 
ing much  less  of  the  essential  qualities  of  good  wheat — gluten  and  starch. 
The  varieties  cultivated  at  the  present  day  appear  to  have  as  great  a  dif- 
ference in  their  quality  as  there  was  between  that  cultivated  before  the 
Christian  era  and  the  present  time. 

White  flint — The  origin  of  this  valuable  variety  is  not  certainly 
known.  It  is  claimed  that  it  was  introduced  into  New  Jersey  from  Spain 
in  1814  ;  and  from  thence  spread  through  many  of  our  wheat-growing 
districts.  It  is  likewise  claimed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Black 
sea  into  New  York  about  the  same  time.  The  supposition  that  it  origin- 
ated in  the  town  of  Rome,  Oneida  county,  in  this  State,  where  it  was 
called  •'mud  flint,"  from  having  been  found  growing  on  muck  soil,  is 
not  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  Its  first  appearance  in  western 
New  York  was  about  twenty-five  years  since.  The  strongest  probability 
is,  that  it  was  first  brought  from  the  Black  sea  into  this  State.  Its  origin 
is  of  less  importance  than  the  proper  appreciation  of  its  value  to  the  cul- 
tivator. It  is  generally  acknowledged  to  he  one  of  the  most  valuable  va- 
rieties that  has  been  introduced  to  the  wheat-growers  of  the  northern 
States. 

Description. — The  chaff  is  whiter  than  in  most  varieties.  A  few  short 
and  soft  beards  are  found  in  the  upper  end  of  the  heads,  which  are  inclined 
to  droop  somewhat  like  the  heads  of  barley.  The  straw  may  be  said  to 
be  of  medium  length,  and  not  as  large  as  the  itraw  of  the  common  varie- 
ties. At  the  root  it  is  more  solid  and  of  a  wiry  appearance — being  more 
stiff,  and  not  as  subject  to  lodge  as  when  it  was  first  introduced.  The 
heads  are  not  long,  but  generally  well  filled  with  from  thirty  to  forty  ker- 
nels in  each  head,     The  kernel  is  of  a  white  flinty  appearance,  and  very 
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solid,  with  a  thin  bran  ;  the  berry  is  of  good  size  ;  the  straw  is  very 
white  and  of  a  bright  appearance — having  less  leaf  on  the  straw  than  any 
other  variety  I  have  had  under  cultivation.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
about  this  variety,  not  met  with  in  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted) — 
that  is,  the  tenacity  with  which  the  berry  adheres  to  the  chaff  in  its  cham- 
ber. It  must  bo  very  ripe  to  waste  by  shelling  when  cut;  and  when 
threshed,  but  little  of  the  chaff  is  separated  from  the  straw.  The  only 
objection  to  this  variety,  when  first  introduced,  was,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  tread  it  out  with  horses,  or  beat  it  out  with  the  flail  ;  and  then  the 
white  caps  adhered  so  closely  to  the  kernel,  that  it  was  frequently  com- 
plained of  by  the  millers.  But,  on  the  introduction  of  threshing  ma- 
chines, this  objection  was  entirely  removed  :  for,  in  passing  through  the 
machine,  the  chaff  is  completely  torn  from  the  berry.  That  which  was 
formerly  a  strong  objection,  is  now  considered  a  decided  advantage,  as  it 
does  not  suffer  by  standing  until  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  gives  the  wheat- 
grower  more  time  to  secure  his  crop  without  loss. 

When  it  was  first  introduced,  it  was  mostly  sought  for  to  sow  after 
corn,  or  on  land  not  well  prepared,  and  on  thin  and  light  soils — seldom 
being  affected  by  the  frost  of  winter,  except  on  some  bleak  points  where 
the  snow  is  off  most  of  the  winter,  or  where  the  snow  would  blow  on  and 
remain  in  heavy  drifts  till  late  in  the  spring — where,  in  fact,  no  variety 
that  we  have  introduced  could  succeed. 

This  variety  has  withstood  the  Hessian  fly  better  than  any  other  now 
cultivated.  The  solidness  of  the  straw  at  the  root  gives  the  fly  less 
chance  of  destroying  it,  as  it  is  not  as  easily  eaten  off  when  the  berry  is 
filling — the  time  when  wheat  is  most  injured  by  the  fly.  Some  of  the 
stalks  of  this  variety  will  be  so  eaten  as  to  fall  down,  yet  mature  the 
berry  ;  while,  in  other  varieties,  after  it  has  fallen  from  the  injury  of  the 
fly,  the  greater  part  of  it  fails  to  mature. 

The  hard  and  flinty  berry  is  not  easily  affected  by  the  rains,  and  it  is, 
consequently,  less  subject  to  "  grow"  from  exposure  in  an  unfavorable  har- 
vest than  other  varieties.  I  have  never  known  it  to  grow  while  standing  in 
the  field,  and  seldom  while  standing  in  the  shock  ;  but  when  committed 
to  the  earth,  it  vegetates  very  readily.  Some  have  supposed  that,  by 
threshing  it  in  a  machine,  many  kernels  are  injured  so  that  they  will  not 
vegetate.  I  have  frequently  threshed  a  few  bushels  with  a  flail,  and  sown 
it  side  by  side  with  that  threshed  with  the  machine,  and  have  not  yet  be- 
come satisfied  that  the  threshing  with  the  machine  has  proved  injurious 
to  wheat  intended  for  seed. 

The  amount  of  seed,  and  time  of  sowing. — There  is  some  difference  in 
opinion  as  to  the  quantity  required  to  be  sown  to  the  acre.  First,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  soil,  its  quality,  (for  on  that  much  de- 
pends,) and  the  time  of  sowing.  On  clay  loam  soils,  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember is  the  best  time  for  this  section  of  the  State.  It  is  important  to 
have  it  take  a  good  root  before  winter;  and,  if  sown  earlier,  the  fly  is 
very  apt  to  destroy  some  of  it  in  the  fall  ;  and,  if  it  should  be  so  large  as 
to  nearly  cover  the  ground  the  last  of  October,  it  should  be  eaten  off  by 
cattle  or  sheep,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  deep  snows.  Here  one 
bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  as  good  as  more  on  soils  in  geod  eonctttion  ; 
if  sown  ten  days  later,  add  one  peck  more  seed  per  acre.  On  sandy, 
gravelly  loams,  the  second  week  in  September  is  the  time  most  favorable 
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for  sowing ;  if  earlier,  the  fly  is  very  apt  to  affect  it,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
crop.  Wheat,  on  such  soils,  appears  to  suffer  more  from  the  fly  than  on 
clay  soils.  On  these  soils  one  bushel  per  acre ;  and,  if  the  soil  is  not 
in  good  condition,  one  peck  more  should  be  sown.  The  white  flint 
spreads,  or  tillers,  more  than  the  common  varieties  :  and,  when  I  have 
sown  a  bushel  and  a  half  the  second  week  in  September,  it  was  too  thick, 
the  straw  fine,  the  heads  short,  and  the  berry  not  as  large  and  fine  as  it 
would  have  been  if  one  peck  less  had  been  sown  to  the  acre.  There  is 
one  advantage  in  sowing  thick  on  soils  where  it  is  subject  to  be  affected 
by  fusts — it  will  ripen  two  or  three  days  earlier.  That  is  an  important 
consideration  on  soils  unfavorable  to  the  early  ripening  of  wheat. 

The  yield  per  acre — While  this  kind  of  wheat  has  been  generally  re- 
ceived with  great  favor,  as  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties,  the  short- 
ness of  its  head  has,  by  some,  been  thought  an  objection.  I  believe  the 
head  is  as  large,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  straw,  as  the  other  va- 
rieties. The  amount  per  acre  here,  on  common  soils,  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bushels;  it  frequently  exceeds  that  on  strong  soils,  and,  in 
some  instances,  has  reached  thirty,  thirty -five,  and  forty  bushels  per  acre. 
In  one  instance,  in  this  town,  twelve  acres  produced  648  bushels,  being 
fifty- four  bushels  to  the  acre:  and  the  greatest  yield  ever  known  in  this 
county,  68f-£  bushels  per  acre,  was  from  seed  one-half  white  flint,  the 
other  half  of  red  chaff  bald. 

Its  quality. — This  variety  is  held  in  high  estimation  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced.  The  millers  gi\e  it  the  preference  over  all  others.  Its 
white  flinty  character  and  heavy  berry  make  it  tell  in  the  half  bushel; 
the  pure  wheat  weighing  from  63  to  67  pounds  to  the  bushel.  When  cut 
before  fully  ripe,  it  is  from  one  to  three  pounds  heavier  per  bushel  than 
when  fully  ripe. 

The  time  of  cutting. — To  be  the  most  valuable  for  the  millers,  wheat 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  berry  has  passed  from  its  milky  to  its  doughy 
state.  Wrheat  cut  then,  contains  more  of  the  gluten  and  less  starch ;  if 
suffered  to  stand  till  the  berry  becomes  hard,  the  gluten  is  diminished,  and 
the  starch  is  increased,  which  reduces  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
flour ;  but  for  seed,  it  should  never  be  cut  till  fully  ripe.  Starch  is  more 
valuable  in  its  early  vegetation  than  the  gluten.  One  cause  of  the  in- 
crease of  smut,  of  late  years,  is  the  cutting  of  wheat  intended  for  seed  too 
green.     Wheat  cut  before  it  is  fully  ripe  should  not  be  sown. 

If  wheat-growers  would  adhere  strictly  to  the  sowing  of  no  seed  that  is 
cut  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  they  would  find  smut  disappearing  without  the 
preparation  of  brine  and  lime.  The  farmer  that  neglects  to  brine  and. 
lime  his  seed-wheat,  does  not  look  to  his  best  interest.  Smutty  wheat  is 
much  improved  by  not  cutting  until  fully  ripe. 

Quantity  and  quality  of 'flour.— -The  white  flint  wheat  is  the  most  valu- 
able variety  that  has  been  introduced  into  western  New  York,  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  flour.  Its  soft  mellow  feel,  and  its  richness, 
give  it  the  preference  over  flour  made  from  any  other  variety. 

Improved  white  flint. — This  is  claimed  as  a  new  variety.  It  was 
obtained  by  careful  selection  from  the  best  white  flint,  and  sowing  on  a 
sandy  gravelly  loam  soil,  intermixed  with  limestone.  The  seed  has  been 
prepared  by  brining  and  liming.  The  berry  has  become  larger,  of  more 
uniformity  in  size,  bran  very  thin,  and  the  flour  the  same  as  the  white 
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flint  My  eeed-wbeal  weighs  64  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  the  yield  of 
flour  is  superior  to  any  other-.     Whe're  I  have  sold  ■  !.  it.  has  uni- 

versally been  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  last  three  years,  [  have 
sold  extensively  for  seed.  The  past  year,  I  liave  had  orders  for  it,  from 
seve  i  different  States.  Che  District  of  Columbia,  and  Canada  :  and  where 
it  had  been  tided,  it  lias  grvep  the  great  Paction.    In  August,  1842> 

1  sold  J.  Cook,  of  Byron,  Genesee  county,  fort^-seven  bushels  lor  seed. 

White  Provence,  from  France. — Heads  m  Hid  ling  size  and  bald; 
chaff  of  a  bluish  east:  berry  very  large  and  white;  bran  thin;  yielding  flour 
Well,  and  of  a  good  quality.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  samples  that  I 
have  had  under  cultivation.  From  its  first  coming  up,  it  eo^mrs- forward 
faster  than  any  other  variety  1  have  seen — so  much  so,  that  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  others.  The  blades  arc  larger  and  longer,  spread 
more  rapidly,  producing  more  straws  from  a  root;  it  stands  the  winter 
well,  is  not  injured  by  the  insect,  and  ripens  four  or  five  days  before  the 
common  varieties,  yielding  well.  In  one  instance,  one  peck  was  sown  in 
October,  after  corn,  on  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and  the  product 
was  eleven  and  a  half  bushels  of  most  beautiful  berry — at  the  rate  of  forty- 
eight  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  only  objection  I  have  to  this  variety  is,  it  falls  down  more  than  any 
other.  The  straw  is  small,  long,  and  soft,  with  heads  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  straw,  and  well  filled. 

Old  red  chaff. — This  variety  was  introduced  into  western  New  York 
more  than  forty  years  ago  from  the  lower  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  it  was  the  favorite  variety,  and  has  produced 
some  of  the  heaviest  yields  known  in  this  vicinity.  Red  chaff,  bald  ;  straw 
long,  seldom  lodging ;  berry  of  a  good  size,  and  weighing  from  60  to  63 
pounds  to  the  bushel  ;  white,  and  bran  thin,  producing  flour  well,  and  of 
a  superior  quality.  On  new  oak  lands,  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  varieties 
that  is  sown  ;  on  old  lands,  of  late  years,  it  appears  to  have  lost  some  of 
its  former  qualities,  being  more  subject  to  rust  and  mildew.  The  insect 
attacks  it  more  freely  than  some  others,  and  it  has  suffered  by  severe  win- 
ters.    At  present,  it  is  not  sown  as  much  as  formerly. 

Kentucky  white-bearded — better  known  in  western  New  York  as 
Hutchinson  or  bearded  flint,  or  Canada  flint — was  introduced  into  Cayuga 
county  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  has  been  sown  extensively  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  now  is  the  favorite  variety  with  many.  The  two  years 
that  I  have  tried  it,  it  has  not  equalled  the  improved  flint.  On  clay  soils, 
or  where  wheat  is  late  in  ripening,  it  may  be  valuable,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  ripen  earlier  than  other  varieties.  With  me,  when  sown  on  the  same 
soils,  and  at  the  same  time  with  my  flint,  it  has  not  ripened  any  sooner. 
This  is  a  white  chaff  bearded  wheat;  heads  short  and  heavy,  (it  is  called 
club  wheat  in  some  sections,)  and  well  filled  with  a  short,  white,  round 
berry,  weighing  from  60  to  65  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  berry,  being  short, 
packs  close  in  the  half-bushel;  yields  flour  of  good  quality,  but  will  not  come 
up  to  the  improved  flint,  The  bran  is  thicker  and  more  brittle,  and  will 
not  admit  of  being  ground  so  close  :  if  it  is,  the  flour  is  more  specky,  ex- 
hibiting small  particles  of  bran.  If  it  is  not  cut  before  fully  ripe,  there 
is  :  loss  in  harvesting  ;  for  it  shells  very  easily.  Every  touch  of  the  long, 
stiff  heard,  shells  it  out.  It  stools  or  tillers  out  but  little,  requiring  from 
©n?  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  The  straw  is  stiff,  and 
12 
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seldom  lodges.  On  river  fiats  and  rich  soils,  where  the  common  varieties 
would  lodge,  this  will  not  get  down.  Insects  affect  it  more  readily  than 
they  do  some  other  varieties.  The  heaviest  yield  of  wheat  that  I  have 
heard  of  this  year  was  from  this  kind.  It  is  somewhat  liable  to  smut, 
owing  to  its  usually  being  cut  green.  The  straw  being  thick,  it  matures 
more  after  it  is  cut  than  most  kinds. 

Indiana  wheat. — This  variety  was  introduced  from  the  State  that  bears 
its  name;  white  chaff,  bald;  berry  white  and  large;  bran  thin;  the  berry 
not  as  flinty  as  the  white  flint,  having  more  of  the  appearance  of  the  im- 
proved flint ;  some  of  the  best  quality  weighing  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  produ- 
cing flour  of  superior  quality  and  quantity  ;  the  straw  is  larger  and  longer 
than  the  white  flint;  ripens  about  three  days  sooner  ;  shells  easy,  so  that 
there  is  considerable  loss  if  it  remains  in  the  field  till  fully  ripe.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  strong  soils.  On  the  farm  of  J.  Cook,  of  Byron,  it  has  averaged 
30  bushels  per  acre  for  10  years;  but,  with  me,  it  has  not  proved  as  well 
as  the  flint.  Its  early  ripening  makes  it  valuable  on  late  soils.  This 
grain  the  insects  have  attacked  more  than  the  flint,  and  it  is  more  liable 
to  be  winter-killed. 

Velvet  beard,  or  crate  wheat. — This  is  an  English  variety,  and 
was  introduced  into  western  New  York  about  16  years  since.  This  is  a 
reddish  chaff,  bearded,  with  a  large  red  berry.  The  straw  is  large  and 
long  ;  heads  long,  and  well  filled  ;  long  and  very  stiff  beards  ;  producing 
well  on  strong  soils.  It  requires  to  be  sown  one  and  a  half  bushel  to  the  acre, 
as  it  does  not  spread  as  well  as  some  other  kinds.  It  is  sown  mostly  on 
the  strong  soils  of  the  Genesee  flats;  being  very  hardy,  and  straw  stiff, 
it  is  not  subject  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  frosts  of  spring.  With  its  stiff 
straw,  it  seldom  gets  down.  The  berry  is  heavy,  weighing  from  50  to  64 
lbs.  to  the  bushel.  It  is  15  per  cent,  inferior  to  the  white  wheat  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  its  flour.  Flour  made  from  this  wheat  is  of  a  yellowish 
east.  It  will  admit  of  being  sown  the  last  of  August — being  seldom  in- 
jured by  the  insects  or  strong  soils. 

Wheatland  red. — This  is  a  new  variety,  which  I  originated  from  the 
Virginia  May.  It  is  a  red  chaff,  bald,  heads  of  medium  length,  and  well 
filled  with  a  red  berry,  weighing  66  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  producing 
flour  of  good  quality.  This  is  a  very  hardy  variety  ;  straw  of  good  size, 
and  very  bright  :  it  has  the  quality  of  the  Virginia  May  in  its  early  ri- 
pening, it  has  stood  our  severe  winters  as  well  as  the  most  hardy  vari- 
ety that  I  have  tested.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds 
that  can  be  introduced  on  soils  where  other  varieties  are  subject  to  rust* 
The  four  years  that  I  have  tested  it,  it  has  had  no  appearance  of  rust.  Its 
red  berry  is  objectionable.  I  know  of  no  red  wheat  that  is  equal  to  the 
white  in  quality  or  quantity  of  its  flour  ;  the  bran  being  thicker,  and  will 
not  admit  of  being  ground  as  close. 

Golden  drop. — An  English  variety  ;  red  chaff,  bald,  long  straw,  large 
and  stiff:  this  is  mure  hardy  than  most  of  the  English  varieties.  The 
berry  being  red,  bran  thick,  and  not  yielding  flour  equal  to  the  common 
varieties,  is  a  strong  objection  to  its  culture  in  this  vicinity.  I  have  given 
up  its  culture,  believing  it  does  not  come  up  to  many  of  the  varieties  J 
have  had  under  cultivation. 

Mediterranean — This  variety  was  introduced  into  Maryland,  from 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  six  years  since.     It  is  a  light  red  chaff,  bearded, 
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berry  red  and  long,  very  flinty,  bran  thick,  and  producing  Hour  of  an  infe- 
rior quality* 

hi  a  communication  from  a  wheat-grower  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  dated  September  6,  1842,  speaking  of  the  wheat  crop,  he 
says  :  •*  The  variety  that  lias  succeeded  best  here,  this  season,  is  the  Med- 
iterranean. It  is  ;i  bearded  wheat,  and  remarkably  heavy  ;  but  the  grain  is 
about  as  dark  as  rye,  and  not  plump.  It  ripens  about  ten  days  earlierthan 
any  other  variety,  and  has  escaped  every  disaster  for  several  years.*' 

From  another,  from  where  it  was  first  introduced  :  "  It  is  a  coarse  red 
bearded  wheat,  and  makes  inferior  Hour.  Its  only  merit,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is,  that  it  ripens  earlier,  and  is  less  liable  to  rust  than  any  other  va- 
riety.*' 

This  variety  may  prove  valuable  at  the  south  ;  being  seldom  affected 
with  the  fly,  and  its  early  ripening  is  favorable  on  account  of  rust. 
Its  long  stiff  beards,  heads  short,  shelling  very  easy,  (so  much  so,  that  if 
it  is  not  cut  while  in  its  doughy  state,  there  will  be  a  great  loss,)  and 
the  inferior  quality  of  its  flour,  arc  strong  objections  to  its  culture,  where 
wheat  of  a  superior  quality  succeeds  well. 

Blue  stem,  has  been  cultivated  in  Virginia  for  about  33  years  ;  white 
(had;  bald,  berry  white,  weighs  64  pounds  to  the  bushel ;  bran  thin,  and 
producing  flour  of  superior  quality,  Formerly,  this  was  a  red  wheat; 
now  it  is  changed  to  a  beautiful  white.  Straw  fair  size,  producing  well. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties  cultivated  in  Virginia.  I 
am  giving  it  a  trial. 

Italian  spring  wheat  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  of  Rome, 
Oneida  county,  New  York,  and  for  several  years  was  much  sought  for.  For 
the  last  few  years  it  has  not  succeeded  as  well  as  formerly,  and  is  much  less 
cultivated.  This  is  a  bearded  wheat;  white  chaff,  heads  long,  and  the 
chambers  standing  apart  more  than  the  common  varieties  ;  berry  red, 
long,  not  very  full  ;  bran  thick,  and  flour  of  fail*  quality.  Spring  wheats 
are  most  valuable  on  soils  where  the  winter  varieties  are  thrown  out  by 
the  frosts  of  the  spring. 

Tea  wheat,  or  Siberian  bald. — This  is  a  spring  wheat — one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  spring  varieties.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  New 
England,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  [New  York.]  Straw  not 
long,  very  bright,  the  heads  bald,  with  a  beautiful  white  berry,  and  pro- 
ducing flour  of  a  good  quality.  The  straw  is  not  so  large  as  the  Italian, 
ripening  earlier.  The  berry  sits  closer  in  its  chamber,  and  is  not  subject  to 
rust.  1  have  cultivated  it  for  several  years.  I  have,  however,  rejected 
all  spring  varieties. 

Black  Sea  wheat  was  first  introduced  into  the  State  of  Maine,  and  has 
been  successfully  cultivated  there  for  several  years,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  other -New  England  States.  It  has  succeeded  the  best  of  any  of  the 
spring  varieties  in  Vermont :  being  earlier  in  maturing,  it  is  less  affected 
with  the  grain-worm  ;  seldom  rusts  or  mildews.  This  is  a  white  chaff, 
bearded  ;  straw  soft  and  very  subject  to  get  down,  which  does  not  injure 
it  in  filling ;  berry  long  and  red,  weighs  well,  bran  thick,  and  producing 
Jour  of  an  inferior  quality.  Its  early  ripening  gives  it  the  preference  to 
others. 

I  have  received  a  description  of  several  of  the  most  valuable  varieties 
of  wheat  cultivated  in  Virginia  and   the  south,   and  had  specimens   of 
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them  forwarded  to  me ;  but  they  have  miscarried.  If  I  had  succeeded 
in  getting  them,  I  would  have  given  a  description  of  them  here.  I  hope  to 
be  more  successful  at  some  other  time. 

This  list  might  have  been  much  extended ;  but  I  have  confined  myself 
to  such  varieties  as  I  have  had  under  cultivation,  or  those  that  have  come 
under  my  own  observation. 


No.  4. 

From  tl  e  Farrier's  Cabinet. 
BROADCAST  AND  DRILLED  WHEAT. 

At  the  present  period,  when  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  of  every 
description  is  so  reduced,  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  to 
look  around  and  see  whether  he  cannot  increase  the  produce  of  his  soil 
without  increasing  his  expenses.  This  is  particularly  needful  in  raising 
wheat.  From  some  causes,  perhaps  not  well  understood,  the  wheat  crop 
lias  become,  in  the  Eastern  and  Atlantic  States,  exceedingly  precarious. 

Our  wheat,  even  when  not  attacked  by  enemies — such  as  rust  or  fly — 
lias  been  gradually  diminishing  in  the  amount  raised  to  the  acre.  The 
report  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  New7  York  states  that  the  quantity  has 
decreased  therefrom  30  to  10  or  ]5  bushels  per  acre.  This  diminution 
Is  owing,  probably,  to  the  land  being  gradually  robbed  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  wheat,  by  sending  the  grain  away,  while  we  retain  the 
straw  to  make  food  to  supply  succeeding  crops  ;  hence,  if  we  put  on  enough 
of  this  kind  of  manure,  we  may  raise  large  crops  of  straw7,  but  not  grain 
in  proportion.  And,  further,  as  if  we  thought  we  had  yet  too  much  grain, 
we  have  our  manure  yards  so  planned,  that  the  saline  parts  (which  are 
the  most  important  in  the  formation  of  the  grain,  and  which  are  soluble 
in  water)  have  every  facility  to  enable  them  to  be  washed  away  by  re- 
peated showers. 

But  is  our  present  method  of  planting  or  sowing  wheat  the  most  likely 
to  insure  the  largest  yield  ?  This  is  what  I  now  wish  to  speak  of.  In 
the  work  of  Jethro  Tull,  (the  father  of  thorough  tillage,)  printed  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  he  states  that,  while  other  farmers  were  sowing  two 
or  three  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  reaping  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
bushels,  he  drilled  about  half  a  bushel  in  three  rows,  about  eight  inches 
apart,  in  the  middle  of  six  feet  wide  lands,  and  usually  obtained  about 
40  or  50  bushels  per  acre — and  this,  without  the  aid  of  much  or  any 
manure.  This  success  he  attributed  to  tilling  the  land  while  the  wheat 
was  growing.  He  turned  the  furrow  with  what  he  called  his  hoe  plough, 
alternately  from  and  to  the  rows  of  wheat,  like  many  who  use  the  plough 
are  in  the  habit  of  tilling  their  corn.  In  the  spaces  of  eigbt  inches  between 
the  rows,  the  ground  was  loosened  by  hand-hoeing. 

This  plan — though  not  adapted  to  American  farming,  for  the  reason  that, 
generally,  we  wish  grass  to  follow  our  wheat  crop — was  yet  deemed  suffi- 
ciently plausible  to  determine  us  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  drilling,  in  com- 
parison with  the  broadcast  plan.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  184  ,  our 
field  (the  clover  being  all  ploughed  under,  and  a  light  dressing  of  manure — 
about  ten  one  horse  cart-bads  to  the  acre — being  spread  on  the  surface) 
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was  nicely  harrowed.  We  commenced  at  one  side,  sowed  broadcast  about 
six  acres,  with  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  In  about  a  week  after- 
wards, we  were  furnished  with  a  drill  by  our  enterprising  neighbor,  John 
Jones,  of  Bohemia  Manor,  who  owned  the  only  wheat-drill  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  Commencing  on  the  20th  of  the  9th  month,  we  drilled  about  27 
acres,  putting  iri  about  io  acres  a  day,  with  one  bushel  and  one  peck  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  the  drill  (including  the  services  of  one  man  and 
one  horse)  was  50  cents  an  acre,  though  two  horses  were  required  to  work 
the  drill.  All  the  wheat,  both  drilled  and  broadcast,  stood  the  winter 
well: — to  appearance,  the  broadcast  looked  best;  it  appeared  thicker,  both 
in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring.  The  drilled  wheat  by  our  neighbors  gener- 
ally was  pronounced  too  thin,  and  was  considered  by  them  a  failure. 

In  the  4th  month  the  weather  was  very  dry  and  warm,  which  seemed 
unfavorable  for  wheat.  It  appeared  to  stop  it  from  stooling  sufficiently, 
causing  it  to  shoot  up  prematurely,  and  too  thinly;  but  when  the  heads 
were  Conned,  there  was  a  manifest  difference  between  the  length  of  the  drilled 
and  the  broadcast — those  on  the  drilled  wheat  being  decidedly  longer. 
The  whole  crop  was  free  from  rust  or  fly,  excepting  along  one  head  land, 
which  had  been  eaten  off  by  cattle  when  about  one  foot  or  18  inches  in 
height,  where  we  found  the  fly  in  abundance;  showing,  certainly,  that  in- 
sects arc  most  likely  to  attack  those  plants  whose  powers  have  been  im- 
paired :  thus  teaching  farmers  that  the  most  likely  way  to  avoid  the  fly r 
and  even  rust,  is  to  keep  their  plants,  by  all  known  means,  in  as  healthy 
a  condition  as  they  possibly  can ;  for  where  one  field  of  vigorous  wheat  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  fly  or  rust,  ten  will  be  which  are  either  put  in  badly? 
or  are  too  poor. 

Previous  to  harvest,  we  had  five  acres  carefully  measured  with  the  chain 
and  compass,  by  W.  Pennington,  the  surveyor  of  the  neighborhood,  as- 
sisted by  John  Jones. 

The  surveyor  was  present  when  the  wheat  was  cradled,  and  saw  that 
each  acre  had  its  due  share.  It  was  put  away  in  separate  mows,  and 
threshed  separately,  and  the  grain  all  measured. 

Nos.  1  and  2.     Two  acres  of  the  broadcast  surveyed  together — 
Two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  ; 
Seventy -five  shocks ; 

Fifty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  or  27^  bushels  to  the  acre. 
No.  S.     One  acre  drilled,  adjoining  the  above;  the  land,  if  any  different* 
rather  inferior;  treated  exactly  alike — - 
One  bushel  and  one  peck  of  seed  to  the  acre ; 
Forty-two  shocks ; 
Thirty-five  bushels. 
No.  4.     One  acre  drilled,  a  little  distant  from  No.  3 — 
One  bushel  and  one  peck  of  seed ; 
Forty-two  shocks ; 
Thirty-five  bushels. 
No.  5.     One  acre  drilled,  a  little  distant  from  No.  4 — 
One  bushel  and  one  peck  of  seed  ; 
Fifty  shocks  ; 
Forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Here  we  see  that,  by  the  use  of  tie  drill  alone,  (the  soil  being  in  the 
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same,  or  perhaps  an  inferior  condition,)  the  crop  was  increased  T|-  bush- 
els per  acre,  and,  adding  the  amount  saved  in  the  seed,  (3  pecks,)  make 
8  bushels  and  1  peck  to  the  acre;  and  further,  that  the  amount  of  straw 
on  the  drilled  acre,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  seed  sown,  increased  12 
per  cent;  and  the  amount  of  grain  on  the  same  acre  was  increased  more 
than  27  per  cent. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  state,  that  the  whole  field  (between  30  and  40 
acres  was  manured  and  treated  alike;  although,  from  causes  existing  pre- 
viously in  the  soil,  some  parts  of  the  land,  being  naked  and  barren,  was 
more  denuded  than  others.  The  surface  soil,  being  washed  away,  did  not 
yield  as  well  as  other  parts.  I  suppose  that,  without  the  clover  and  ma- 
nure, the  field  would  not  have  averaged  more  than  3  bushels — certainly 
not  5  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  drill  used  was  invented  and  made  by  M.  Pennock  &  Sons,  of  Ken- 
net  Square,  Chester  county,  Penn.,  the  inventors  of  the  revolving  horse 
lake.  Seven  rows,  about  8  inches  apart,  are  planted  by  it  at  one  time, 
about  3  inches  in  depth ;  the  planters  stand  perpendicular  ;  their  points, 
projecting  forward,  produce  small  furrows,  similar  in  shape,  but  deeper 
than  those  made  by  the  teeth  of  the  cultivator.  The  wheat,  thus  growing 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  is  protected  from  the  bleak  winds  of  winter, 
and  the  line  earth,  pulverized  by  the  frosts,  fills  up  the  furrows  by  spring, 
and  nourishes  the  young  plants. 

Our  own  convictions  have  been  sufficiently  strong  upon  the  above  ex- 
periment to  cause  us  to  purchase  a  drill,  or,  as  it  should  be  called,  a  wheat 
and  corn  planter — for  it  plants  either  equally  well — for  our  own  use;  with 
which  we  have  put  in,  this  fall,  the  entire  field  of  wheat — containing  about 
40  acres. 

Respectfullv. 

CHARLES  NOBLE. 

Philadelphia,  10th  Month,  1844. 

P.  S.  The  acre  yielding  40  bushels  of  wheat,  it  will  be  seen,  I  have  not 
compared  with  the  broadcast  in  their  per  centage  yield,  because  of  their 
distance  apart:  supposing  that  the  difference  of  yield  might  have  been 
owing  to  some  difference  in  soil. 


No.  5.  (1.) 

From  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 

REPORT    ON    INDIAN    CORN. 

Your  committee  on  Indian  corn  beg  leave  to  report :  We  consider  the 
corn  crop  as  second  to  no  other  crop  made  in  the  United  States ;  and  in 
this  State,  the  advantage  of  raising  our  own  supplies  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance, and  would  save  to  the  State  a  large  sum  of  money  spent  an- 
nually for  corn.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  improvements  in  plant- 
ing or  cultivating  this  valuable  grain  must  be  interesting.  By  a  judicious 
use  of  the  plough,  and  other  good  management,  the  crop  may  be  much  in- 
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creased;  and,  in  a  few  years,  a  full  supply  for  the   State  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

(nthe  years   1  s.>s  and   1859  about  500,000  bushels  of  corn  were  im- 
ported ;  from  October,  1841,  to  October,  L842,  S60,000  ;  and  from  Oi 
ber,  1848,  to  October,  1843,  260,000;  showing  an  increase  of  tne  crop    >1 
the  Slate  of  100,000  bushels  in  our  year.    The  increase  ma}  b<>  attributed 
to  t he  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Etuffin  and  others  in  recommending  marl, 
other  manures,  and  the  proper  use  of  ploughs. 

All  plants  derive  their  nourishment  from  air,  water,  and  soil  ;  and  the 
corn-plant  must  have  a  supply  of  air  and  moisture  to  effect  a  lull  develop- 
ment of  its  growth  :  and  the  soil,  to  do  its  part,  must  he  well  manured  am! 
cultivated.  Where  the  land  has  been  long  planted,  there  is  fr<  quently  a 
hard  subsoil  crust,  which  must,  be  well  broken  up  by  the  subsoil  plough. 
to  enable  the  perpendicular  roots  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  earth,  to  ob- 
tain moisture  lor  the  plants. 

In  preparing  land  for  a  corn  crop,  we  would  recommend  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  a  furrow  of  6  or  8  inches  deep  should  he  made 
with  the  common  plough;  that  the  subsoil  plough  should  be  run  in  this 
furrow  to  the  additional  depth  of  10  or  12  inches  :  and  that  corn-stalk.9 
and  other  manure  should  be  put  in  this  trench,  and  listed  in,  when 
thoroughly  wet,  with  a  small  plough  or  hoe,  as  may  be  convenient;  the 
land  to  remain  in  this  state  to  the  period  of  planting. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough.  By 
its  use,  the  soil  w  ill  be  less  wet  after  great  rains,  and  more  moist  in  great 
droughts.  Mr.  Delaplain  informs  us  that,  in  1 823,  he  planted  a  field  of 
25  acres  of  corn  ;  that  in  a  part  of  the  field  he  used  the  subsoil  plough, 
and  in  the  other  part  the  common  tillage.  A  furrow  was  made,  with  the 
common  bar-share  plough,  5  or  6  inches  deep,  and  with  the  subsoil 
plough  7  inches  deeper  ;  that,  in  all  other  respects,  the  soil,  planting,  and 
tillage  were  the  same.  In  that  part  of  the  field  where  the  subsoiler  w as 
used,  the  corn  kept  its  color  throughout  the  season,  and  produced  50  per 
centum  more  than  the  other;  and  where  the  common  tillage  was  used,  it 
suffered  much  from  drought,  and  fired  considerably. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Bement  also  states  that  he  subsoiled  a  part  of  a  piece  of 
ground  which  lie  planted  to  Indian  corn.  The  piece  of  ground  was  on  a 
light  loamy  or  sandy  knoll ;  that  he  subsoiled  it  in  strips,  leaving  alter- 
nate strips  not  subsoiled;  all  being  manured  alike.  He  ran  the  sub- 
soiler from  8  to  10  inches  deep.  The  season  proved  to  he  vei*y  dry.  And 
where  the  subsoil  plough  was  not  used,  the  corn  was  so  burnt  up  that  it 
produced  nothing  ;  but  where  it  was  used,  the  corn  remained  green  and 
flourishing  through  all  the  drought,  and  produced  a  good  crop. 

The  soil  must  be  moist  at  the  time  of  planting,  or  a  good  stand  cannot 
be  expected.  The  seed-corn  ought  to  have  been  selected  with  much  care  in 
the  field  from  those  stalks  bearing  the  greatest  number  of  ears.  And  here 
we  would  recommend,  in  the  highest  terms,  the  use  of  the  coal-tar  to  pre- 
serve the  seed  from  birds,  ccc.  When  the  seed  is  well  prepared  by  the 
use  of  coal-tar  and  soot,  and  the  soil  well  moistened  by  a  good  rain,  to  be 
planted  at  the  distance  of  3  feet ;  the  rowrs  being  from  5  to  6  feet  apart ; 
and  either  one  or  two  stalks  should  be  left,  according  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  or  highly  manured,  we  think  it  best 
to  plant  at  2  feet  apart,  and  to  leave  two  stalks. 
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As  soon  as  the  corn  is  up,  the  plough  ought  to  be  used  in  breaking  up 
and  pulverizing  the  earth  between  the  rows  ;  and  when  5  or  6  inches  high, 
the  best  ploughman  ought  to  run  a  furrow  as  near  as  possible  to  the  plant, 
(the  bar  side  of  the  plough  being  next  to  it,)  and  the  other  ploughmen  may 
break  up  the  intermediate  space  between  the  rows.  At  this  period,  the 
ploughing  ought  to  be  deep  and  close  ;  breaking  up  and  pulverizing  well 
the  soil.  By  porosity  of  soil,  the  air  is  admitted,  and  a  larger  quantity  of 
organic  and  inorganic  food  for  the  plant  is  afforded. 

In  dry  weather,  the  oftener  the  plough  is  used  the  better,  until  the 
corn  is  about  one-third  grown  ;  after  which,  the  plough  ought  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  cultivator,  or  hoe-harrow,  used  in  its  place.  In  wet  weather, 
the  plough  ought  never  to  be  used.  Corn  is  benefited  at  all  periods  of 
its  growth  by  the  application  of  manure  on  the  surface  over  the  roots.  If 
the  drought  is  great,  and  the  corn  far  advanced  towards  maturity,  tlie 
surface  crust  must  be  broken,  and  the  earth  stirred  lightly,  to  admit  air 
and  moisture  to  the  roots  ;  but  care  must  be  had  not  to  disturb  or  cut  the 
lateral  or  surface  roots. 

About  the  time  corn  is  maturing,  brace-roots  shoot  out  from  the  joints 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  roots  frequently  strike  deep  into  the 
earth,  affording  both  nourishment  and  support  to  the  plant.  If  a  high 
hill  has  been  made,  these  roots  shoot  out  higher  upon  the  stalk,  where  it 
is  brittle,  and  likely  to  be  snapped  off  the  first  high  wind.  If  there  be  lit- 
tle or  no  hilling,  the  corn  will  bend  and  yield  to  the  storm,  and  rise  again, 
having  sustained  little  or  no  injury.  This  would  be  particularly  the  case 
where  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  highly  cultivated. 

Well-grown  corn  has  from  40  to  60  large  roots  extending  from  the 
joints  under  the  ground,  which,  with  the  tap-root,  penetrate  deep  into  the 
soil,  if  not  obstructed  by  a  hard  subsoil.  From  these  large  roots  innu- 
merable small  fibrous  roots  shoot  out  in  all  directions  towards  the  sur- 
face, extending  across  the  rows  5  or  6  feet,  in  search  of  nourishment  for 
the  plant.  Tlie  large  perpendicular  roots  afford  moisture,  and  the  small 
fibrous  roots  food  to  the  plant.  The  deeper  the  perpendicular  roots  pene- 
trate the  soil,  the  less  injury  the  plant  will  sustain  from  drought.  And 
the  more  the  surface  has  been  broken  up  and  pulverized,  the  further  the 
surface-roots  will  extend  in  search  of  nourishment  to  mature  fine  and  large 
ears. 


No.   5   (2.) 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  PLANTING  CORN. 

During  a  short  visit  with  which  I  was  honored  by  your  father  (Mr.  S- 
Allen)  in  August  last,  I  showed  him  a  field  of  corn,  with  which  he  was  so 
much  pleased,  that  he  requested  I  would  give  an  account  of  its  product; 
which  I  premised  to  do  through  the  American  Agriculturist.  The  field 
lies  northeast  of  my  orchard,  and  adjoining  thereto — a  locality  with  which 
you  are  familiar. 

When  I  purchased  the  plantation  on  which  I  now  reside,  in  1812,  the 
field  had  been  in  cultivation,  in  one  continued  succession  of  corn  crops,  for 
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some  20  or  25  years.  So  soon  as  I  could  prepare  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  put  it  iu  timothy  meadow.  As  it  lay  adjoining  my  sheep-house,  I 
permitted  a  small  flock  ol*  my  sheep,  during  tin  time  they  were  fed,  each 
winter,  to  run  on  it.  I  also  applied  to  it  the  manure  derived  from  my 
sheep-fold.  In  this  way,  in  the  course  ol'  12  or  15  years,  which  I  sup- 
posed it  to  remain  in  meadow,  it  was  restored  to  its  native  fertility}  being 
naturally  as  rich  as  the  best  Kentucky  land.  I  now  raised  several  crops 
of  tobacco  on  the  ground,  when  it  was  again  put  in  meadow,  and  treated 
as  above.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  preceding  the  present,  it  has 
been  in  hem]). 

Early  in  April  of  this  year,  it  was  all  ploughed,  and  once  harrowed, 
and  laid  off  with  great  exactness  3^  feet  each  way.  It  was  planted  on  the 
13th  of  April,  the  ground  being  very  light  and  finely  pulverized.  The 
corn  came  up  well,  and  in  due  time  was  thinned  out  to  three  stalks  in  a 
hill.  It  was  carefully  cultivated  by  ploughing  alternately  each  way,  with 
the  common  Kentucky  shovel-plough,  and  going  over  once  with  broad 
hoes.  The  season  up  to  the  2d  of  July  was  tolerably  favorable,  though 
there  was  too  much  rain  for  a  first-rate  crop.  The  corn  was  now  gene- 
rally getting  into  silk.  At  this  period,  when  corn  requires  much  rain, 
or  at  least  frequent  showers,  to  cause  the  corn  to  ear  well,  a  drought 
came  on,  and  no  rain  fell  for  two  weeks.  During  this  period,  the  atmo- 
sphere was  very  dry  and  windy.  The  consequence  was,  that  there  was 
scarcely  an  instance  of  two  ears  being  produced  on  the  same  stalk,  and 
even  the  single  ears  were  much  reduced  in  size.  Although,  after  a  drought 
of  two  weeks,  we  had  again  a  succession  of  light  showers,  yet  they  came 
too  late  to  be  of  any  material  benefit  to  corn  crops  as  forward  as  mine. 
Under  these  disadvantages,  the  yield  fell  greatly  belowr  what  it  would 
have  been,  had  not  the  severe  drought  of  July  intervened. 

Upon  carefully  measuring  an  acre  of  about  an  average  quality  of  the 
field,  the  product  was  77  bushels.  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  due  propor- 
tion of  rain  had  fallen  during  the  first  half  of  July,  the  yield  would  have 
been  fifty  per  cent,  greater.  The  corn  was  of  the  w  hite  species — a  medium 
between  the  flint  and  the  larger  kinds — which  are  more  productive,  but  not 
so  good  for  bread. 

Permit  me  now  to  give  you  the  result  of  another  experiment,  made  du- 
ring the  present  year,  to  ascertain  the  advantages  of  planting  corn  more 
closely  than  usual,  recommended  by  some  of  our  farmers,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  very  large  crops  under  favorable  circumstances.  My 
experimental  crop  was  planted  on  the  12th  of  April,  (one  day  before  that 
described  above,)  upon  land  which  had  been  cleared  in  1810,  and  preserved 
in  its  native  state  of  fertility  by  a  due  proportion  of  grass  crops.  Its 
fertility  was'about  equal  to  that  described  above,  and  was  in  a  field  lying 
on  the  same  ridge,  northwest  of  the  rivulet  you  speak  of  running  through 
my  farm,  in  your  November  number,  page  322,  of  your  last  volume.  This 
field  had  been  in  clover  for  the  two  years  preceding,  and  was  ploughed 
up  last  fall  with  the  view  of  putting  it  in  hemp,  and  was  consequently  in 
fine  condition  for  hemp  or  corn. 

On  one  side  of  the  field,  I  laid  off,  in  an  oblong  square,  four  acres,  each 
acre  lying  equally  well,  and  of  equal  fertility.  This  ground  was  again 
ploughed  early  in  the  spring,  and  levelled  with  the  harrow.  It  was  now 
laid  off  the  long  way  with  great  accuracy,  3|  feet  from  centre  to  centre, 
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and  then  checked  off  the  other  way  in  rows  :  the  first  acre  4  feet  apart : 
the  second  acre  3^  feet  apart;  the  third  acre  3  feet  apart;  and  the fourth 
acre  2|  feet  apart.  The  whole  was  planted  the  same  day  ;  and  in  due 
time,  the  three  first  acres  were  thinned  out  to  three  stalks  in  the  hill,  and 
the  fourth  acre  to  two  stalks  in  a  hill.  The  number  of  stalks  in  each  acre, 
if  none  had  been  missing,  would  have  been  as  follows  : 

No.  1,  31  by  4  feet     -             -             -             -                            -  9,335 

No.  2,  Si  by  Sj-  feet  ------  10,66S 

No.  3,  3|  by  3  feet    ------  12.447 

No.  4,  3|  by  2|  feet,  two  in  a  hill      -  9,955 

This  crop,  of  course,  suffered  equally  from  the  drought  with  that  above 
described,  and,  having  more  outside  rows,  was  more  depredated  upon  by 
the  crows,  and  did  not  stand  quite  as  well,  or  with  such  perfect  regularity, 
as  the  other  in  the  hills.  Making  the  proper  allowances  for  these  causes. 
I  did  not  calculate  upon  quite  as  large  a  product  as  from  the  other  field. 
Upon  gathering  and  accurately  measuring  each  acre  separately.  I  found 
the  product  as  follows  :  No.  i,  68  bushels  ;  No.  2,  69  bushels  ;  No.  3,  69 
bushels;  No.  4,  77\  bushels.  Thus  the  acre  planted  3^  by  4  feet,  pro- 
duced nearly  as  well  as  that  planted  3|  feet  each  way  ;  and  the  latter  pro- 
duced the  same  quantity  as  that  planted  SI  feet  by  3  feet ;  and  the  acre 
planted  3-1  by  2|  feet,  and  only  two  stalks  in  a  hill,  produced  8|  bushels 
more  than  either  of  the  others.  From  this  experiment,  it  would  seem, 
that,  in  the  best  of  ground,  where  three  stalks  are  intended  to  be  left  in  a 
hill,  the  distance  each  way  should  not  be  less  than  3|  feet ;  and  that, 
where  it  is  intended  to  plant  more  closely,  not  more  than  two  stalks 
should  be  left  in  a  hill.  The  acre  planted  54-  by  2|  feet,  produced  de- 
cidedly the  best ;  but  it  was  too  close  oneway  to  be  ploughed  with  conve- 
nience. Thus  planted,  there  were  8-*-  square  feet  for  each  hill.  If  plant- 
ed 3  feet  each  way,  there  would  be  nine  square  feet  to  each  hill,  and  the 
distance  would  be  more  convenient  for  ploughing  both  ways.  I  incline 
to  think  that  planting  3  feet  each  way,  with  two  stalks  in  a  hill,  would  be 
the  most  eligible  for  convenience  and  product.  As  a  single  experiment  is 
not  very  satisfactory,  I  intend,  if  I  am  spared,  to  repeat  the  experiment 
next  year  on  the  same  ground,  laying  it  off  one  way  3  feet,  and  the  other 
4,3|,  and  3  feet ;  thinning  the  last  to  two  stalks  in  a  hill,  and  the  other 
two  acres  to  three  stalks  in  a  hill.  In  this  last  experiment,  I  planted  the 
same  kind  of  corn  as  in  the  other. 

A.  BEATTY, 

Prospect  Hill,  Deeember  1,  1844. 


No.  5.  (3.) 

The  Indian  corn  entered  by  Mr.  Wadsworth  for  premium  was  one  quar- 
ter of  an  acre,  selected  from  near  the  middle  of  a  field  of  four  acres. 
This  field  was  planted  with  the  (i  improved  Dutton  corn'*  about  the  1st 
of  May,  in  hills,  three  feet  apart  each  way.  The  land  on  which  it  was 
planted  was  " sward  ground,*'  manured  with  common  yard  manure,  at 
the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  cartloads  to  the  acre,  turned  over  flat. 
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and  rolled,  and  the  corn  planted  on  the  Furrows.  It  was  hoed  four  times, 
without  hilling  or  turning  up  the  furrows  between  the  rows-.  The  seed 
with  which  it  was  planted  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  common  Out- 
ton  corn  and  a  Aery  large  kind  of  eight-rowed  corn,  and  the  whole  crop 
was  comprised  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  varieties,  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions; a  bushel  of  each  kind  of  which  was  laid  before  four  committee  for 
inspection.  The  ears  of  both  kinds  were  very  large  and  long, —  many  of 
them  measuring  nearly,  or  quite,  14  inches  in  length.  The  kernels  upon 
the  eight-rowed  were  \n-\  large,  and  he  cob  small  ;  the  kernels  on  the 
twelve-rowed  were  also  much  larger  than  the  common  Button  corn. 
And  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Wadsworth  will  continue 
this  cross-mixture  for  a  few  years,  he  will  have  a  kind  of  corn  far  supe- 
rior to  any  now  in  use.  On  this  field  of  corn,  the  suckers  were  all  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  the  customary  time  for  cutting  the  stalks.  The 
product  of  that  portion  of  the  field  entered  for  premium  was  at  the  rate 
of  151  bushels  and  18  quarts  to  the  acre.  Your  committee  are  aware 
that  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  so  large  a  quantity  could  be  raised  from 
an  acre  in  this  old  hidebound  State  of  Connecticut;  yet,  from  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  town  committee  of  Durham,  and  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  under  oath,  such  was  proved  to  he  the  fact.  Think  of  this, 
ye  farmers  of  Middlesex  county!  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  bushels  and 
eighteen  quarts  of  shelled  corn  from  one  acre!!  This  eclipses  even  the 
far-famed  corn  regions  of  the  great  valley  of  the  west.  With  facts  like 
this  before  their  eyes,  our  young  farmers,  we  think,  will  hardly  feel  dis- 
posed to  quit  the  healthy  home  of  their  sires,  to  seek  a  fortune  among  the 
Wolverecns  and  Hoosiers  of  the  western  prairies,  but  be  content  to  settle 
down  amid  the  hills  and  dales  where  dwell  the  lovely  lasses  of  our  own 
dear  Yankee  land. 

In  competition  with  the  foregoing,  was  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  eight- 
rowed  corn,  entered  by  Joel  M.  Clark,  esq.,  of  the  society  of  Westfield, 
in  Middletown.  This  corn  was  raised  on  greensward  land,  ploughed 
plain,  and  rolled.  Two  coats  of  hog-pen  manure  were  applied.  One  coat, 
being  coarse,  was  put  upon  the  land  and  ploughed  in  ;  the  other  was  fine 
manure,  placed  upon  the  top  after  the  field  had  been  ploughed,  and  har- 
rowed in.  The  whole  amount  of  manure  used  was  about  65  "cart  buck 
loads"  to  the  acre.  It  was  planted  about  the  20th  of  May,  four  kernels 
in  a  hill,  hills  three  and  a  half  feet  by  two  and  a  half  apart.  The  soil  is 
a  gravelly  loam.  The  seed  was  rolled  in  plaster  of  Paris  before  planting; 
and,  if  your  committee  are  not  mistaken,  the  suckers  were  all  removed 
from  the  hills  about  the  time  of  the  last  hoeing.  The  product  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  crop  which  wras  entered  for  premium,  was  at  the  rate  of  108 
bushels  and  4  quarts  to  an  acre,  which  every  one  must  admit  to  be  a  very 
extraordinary  yield  ;  and  the  committee  regret  exceedingly  that  the  rules 
of  the  society  will  not  admit  of  a  premium  being  awarded.  The  quality 
of  this  corn  was  superior,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  to  any  ex- 
hibited. The  kernes  were  large,  and  the  ears  well  filled,  but  too  short 
to  be  very  productive  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Respectfully  submitted,  bv  order  of  the  committee. 

HENRY  D.  SMITH,  Chairman. 
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No.  5.  (4.) 

Bridgeport,  January  18,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  the  16th  instant,  and  hasten  to  make  a  sliort  reply  to  your 
inquiries  relative  to  the  amount  of  corn  raised  per  acre  on  my  farm. 

First,  the  mode  of  euliure. — I  invariably  turn  over  with  a  heavy  subsoil 
plough,  in  the  early  part  of  November,  some  8  to  10  acres  of  old  meadow 
land,  and  roll  the  furrows  down  with  a  heavy  roller ;  leaving  the  frost 
during  the  winter  to  destroy  all  vegetation  for  weeds,  &c,  and  the  followT- 
ing  spring  cross-plough  it  well,  and  harrow  it  twice. 

Second. — The  manure  I  make  consists  of  one-third  creek  mud,  or  de- 
composed vegetable  matter,  one-third  stable  or  barnyard  manure,  one-third 
unslacked  fine  lime  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 

Thirdlij. — In  planting,  I  never  use  more  than  live  grains  of  the  best  se- 
lected corn  for  the  hill ;  and  as  the  plant  shows  itself  through  the  ground, 
we  invariably  use  unleached  ashes  on  the  outside  of  the  young  plants ; 
thereby  allowing  the  action  of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  or  rain,  to 
run  the  leached  substance  to  the  root  of  the  plants.  In  pursuing  this  course,, 
I  find,  on  the  first  cleansing,  that  but  a  few,  if  any,  (so  called)  nubbins  show 
themselves.  Again,  I  have,  from  experience,  found  it  unnecessary  to  hoe 
my  corn  three  times.  All  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  propagate  well,  is 
to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds,  and  let  the  bracers  or  holders  strike  well  into 
the  ground.  I  have  in  the  hill  tried  hen  dung;  and  unless  very  great  care 
is  taken  to  use  but  about  a  gill  to  the  hill,  it  will  assuredly  destroy  all 
growth. 

Fourthly. — I  plant  from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  and  have  never  failed 
to  raise  from  each  hill  from  four  to  seven  well-grown  ears.  In  the  sum- 
mers of  1842  and  1843  I  planted  nine  acres  of  corn — one-half  Long 
Island  yellow,  and  one-half  Long  Island  white.  We  had  a  contest  at  our 
agricultural  society ;  and  feeling,  as  I  did,  that  my  competitors  were  be- 
hind me,  I  called  in  a  sworn  surveyor ;  he  measured  two  acres,  one  of 
wThite  and  one  of  yellow ;  and  with  the  aid  of  my  men  it  was  gathered, 
and  under  his  supervision  correctly  measured.  The  result  was — the  white 
gave  per  acre  of  well-grown  ears  236  bushels;  the  yellow,  on  the  same 
ground,  224  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre ;  and  this  result  took  the  first  pre- 
mium at  our  society.  Again:  the  present  year,  I  had  on  low  cold  ground 
about  eight  acres  of  corn,  arranged  and  planted  similar  to  my  statement 
above.  The  result  is,  that  it  yielded  121TV  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  I  am  certain  that  our  old  State  of  Connecticut  contains  thousands 
of  acres  of  unimproved  lands,  that,  with  proper  culture,  will  yield  as  much 
or  more  than  what  is  denominated  the  fertile  lands  of  the  west. 

Again:  I  find  that  the  land  of  this  State  is  ill  calculated  for  the  cul- 
ture of  oats;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  I  have  substituted  barley,  which  yields  a 
fraction  more  in  quantity  to  the  acre  than  will  the  best  of  oats  ;  and  it 
will  weigh  per  bushel  about  47  to  54  pounds;  and  the  straw  is  of  greater 
value  for  all  purposes  than  any  other;  and  I  may,  with  truth,  remark,  that 
it  does  not  reduce  the  strength  of  the  soil  so  much  as  oats,  by  at  least  some 
£0  per  cent.  You  would  really  do  our  old  stubborn  farmers  of  Connecti- 
cut an  essential  service,  by  urging  them  to  vary  their  culture,  not  only  in 
their  land,  but  every  description  of  their  stock.     On  the  bottom  lands  of 
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the  State,  lying  on  the  sound, there  is  no  necessity  for  complaint,  for  the 
yield  will  well  compensate  the  husbandman.  The  great  difficulty  arises 
from  the  almost  entire  impracticability  of  improving  the  ideas  of  our  old 
farmers  to  anything  that  promises  the  smallest  advantage  or  improvement. 

Lime,  with  the  decomposed  vegetable  matter  taken  from  our  creeks, 
forms  a  valuable  manure,  and  is  at  the  command  of  almost  ever)  farmer  in 
this  vicinity.  The  use  of  plaster  is  given  up  on  our  grounds  here,  owing 
to  the  atmosphere  being  too  salt  for  its  use.  My  timothy  meadows  yielded 
me  last  year  an  average  of  3^  tons  per  acre;  and  if  the  ensuing  summer 
should  be  more  moist,  I  hope  to  have  3 }2  tons  to  the  acre. 

As  you  requested,  I  have  given  you  a  hasty  scrawl ;  but  I  beg  you  to  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  in  our  vicinity  rising  125 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  produce  it. 

With  sentiments  of  regard,  yours,  &c, 

VERDINE  ELLSWORTH. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


No.  6. 

RESEARCHES  ON  THE  SALINE  MATTERS  OF  GRAIN. 

The  researches  made  on  several  cereal  grains,  and  on  other  seeds,  de- 
monstrate the  existence  of  certain  saline  matters,  which  are  essential  to 
the  formation  of  those  seeds,  and  on  the  presence  of  which  their  nutritive 
properties,  in  a  measure,  depend. 

Indian  corn. 

When  this  grain  is  burnt  to  ashes  in  a  platina  capsule,  it  is  found  diffi- 
cult to  burn  out  the  last  traces  of  carbon ;  for  the  fusible  phosphates 
and  free  phosphoric  acid  envelope  the  particles,  and  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  the  carbon. 

While  engaged  in  the  agricultural  survey  of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  my 
pupils  accidentally  converted  the  bottom  of  a  platina  capsule  into  a  brittle 
phosphuret  of  that  metal,  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  grain  on  the 
phosphoric  acid  at  a  high  temperature — the  reduced  phosphorous  combi- 
ning with  the  platina.  This  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  volatile 
base  in  the  grain,  and  to  a  series  of  interesting  researches  on  the  saline 
matters. 

On  burning  100  grains  of  brown  corn,  one  grain  of  ashes  remained, 
and  was  found  to  consist  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  little 
silica,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Shcphard  obtained,  by  combustion  of  Indian  corn,  0.95  grain  of  ashes, 
hut  no  free  phosphoric  acid.  He  states  the  composition  of  these  ashes  as 
follows  : 

Silica   --------  38.45 

Potassa,  (with  traces  of  soda)  -             -  19.51 

Phosphate  of  lime         .             -             -             -              -             -  17.17 

Phosphate  of  magnesia              -              -             -              -  13.83 

[Phosphate  ofpotassa    ------  2.24 

Carbonate  of  lime         ------  2.50 

Carbonate  of  magnesia            -  2.16 


0.79 
1.70 
1.65 

]  00.00 

g 
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m 
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Sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
Silica,  mechanically  present     - 
Alumina  traces,  and  loss 


The  quantity  of  ashes  operated  upon  is  not  stated,  and  the  processes  are 
siot  given,  excepting  those  of  incineration,  in  which  he  failed  to  form  a 
phosphuret  of  platinum,  which  was  owing  to  the  free  admission  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  of  combustion  at  a  low  temperature.  By  burning  off*  the 
carbon  with  nitric  acid,  free  phosphoric  acid  may  be  readily  obtained,  as 
in  my  experiments. 

The  chit,  or  that  part  of  the  grain  containing  the  germ,  being  dis- 
sected out,  and  analyzed  separately,  was  found  to  contain  a  still  greater 
proportion  of  the  phosphates — 100  grains  of  the  "chit"  yielding 
of  very  fusible  ashes,  which  consist  of — 

Phosphate  of  lime  -  - 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  -  - 

Phosphoric  acid,  a  little  potash,  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron 


It  is  evident  that  the  salts  are  most  abundant  in  this  portion  of  the 
grain.  This  was  confirmed  by  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Hayes, 
who  remarked  that  sulphate  of  copper  colored  green  the  chit  and  germ 
only,  thereby  beautifully  defining  the  limits  of  the  phosphates  in  the  grain, 
ziy  the  formation  of  phosphate  of  copper,  which  thus  pointed  out  the  limits 
*Aihe  phosphoric  acid. 

This  ingenious  method  I  have  since  applied  to  the  examination  of  the 
seeds  of  all  our  usual  plants,  and  to  tubers,  roots,  and  stems  of  recent 
vegetables. 

By  soaking  any  seed,  after  it  has  been  cut  open,  in  a  watery  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  this  experiment  may  be  repeated  ;  and 
the  result  wilt  give  decisive  proofs  of  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
All  but  the  oily  seeds,  which  do  not  admit  of  this  test. 

A  grain  of  Indian  corn,  split  open  longitudinally,  and  thrown  into  a 
solution  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonia,  the  ''chit"  is  soon  changed  to  a  dark 
olwre  color,  which  arises  from  the  change  of  the  salts  of  iron  into  a  sul- 
phuret  of  that  metal.  A  black  colored  matter,  forming  with  the  ammonia, 
turns  the  vegetable  coloring  matter  yellow,  and  the  two  colors  combined 
produce  an  olive.  This  experiment  was  made  first  by  Mr.  Hayes,  and 
has  been  applied  by  me  to  every  common  grain  and  seed. 

I  then  prepared  specimens  of  grain,  by  means  of  tincture  of  iodine,  so  as 
to  point  out  the  limits  of  the  starch  and  dextrine— the  tincture  of  iodine  stri- 
king an  intense  blue  with  starch,  and  a  deep  port-wine  red  with  dextrine ; 
so  that,  from  this  test,  a  rich  violet  indicated  the  presence  of  both  starch  and 
dextrine  in  grain,  If  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the  transparent  horny  part 
of  corn  by  alcohol  or  ether,  the  tincture  of  iodine  will  indicate  the  presence 
of  starch  in  that  part  of  the  grain  associated  with  the  gluten.  By  these 
means,  we  may  easily  cause  any  grain  to  point  out  the  extent  and  precise 
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limits  of  each  of  its  ingredients,  and,  by  the  eye,  we  can  form  a  pretty  cor- 
rect estimate  of  theit  relative  proportions  in  different  seeds.  This  beau- 
tiful application  of  chemistry  being  new,  and  nothing  having  yet  been 
published  on  the  subject,  (excepting  whal  I  have  stated  to  the  American 
Association  of  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  Or  have  given  in  the  form  of 
lectures  before  agricultural  and  oilier  societies,)  1  have  had  a  colored 
lithographic  drawing  made  from  my  specimens,  and  present  it  to  the  pub- 
lic in  this  report. 

It  is  iuv  intention  to  publish  hereafter  a  more  full  account  of  the  chem- 
ical method  of  testing  plants,  with  some  physiological  researches  on  ger- 
mination :  but  the  experiments  require  much  time,  and  are  not  yet  fully 
completed. 

Anions  the  curious  results  of  these  experiments,  is  the  proof  that  the 
relative  proportions  of  phosphates  in  grain  depend  on  the  appropriating 
power  of  each  species  or  variety  ;  for  an  ear  of  corn  being  selected  which 
had  on  it  two  different  kinds,  (viz  :  the Tuscarora  and  the  sweet  corn,)  and 
these  seeds  being  split  in  two,  and  immersed  in  the  same  solution,  soon 
gave  evidence  of  more  than  double  the  amount  of  phosphates  in  the  sweet 
corn  than  in  the  other  variety.  Now,  since  the  kernels  came  from  the 
same  ear,  and  grew  side  by  side,  they  obtained  unequal  quantities  of  phos- 
phates from  the  same  sap,  derived  from  the  same  soil.  A  crop  of  sweet 
corn  will  take  twice  as  much  of  the  phosphates  as  the  other  variety,  and, 
consequently,  will  sooner  exhaust  the  soil  of  them  ;  and,  also,  if  the  soil  is 
deficient,  will  require  more  phosphates  (ex.  gr.  ground  bones)  to  be  added. 
(See  fig.  6,  Tuscarora;  and  fig.  10,  sweet  corn.) 

Some  interesting  facts  will  also  be  noticed  in  the  variable  proportions  of 
phosphates  in  different  varieties  of  the  same  species  of  grain,  and  the 
great  preponderance  of  them  in  Indian  corn,  beyond  what  is  contained  in 
the  smaller  grains,  like  barley,  oats,  and  wheat — a  fact  that  seems  to  ex- 
plain their  peculiar  properties  as  food  for  animals  ;  the  more  highly 
phosphatic  grains  being  more  likely  to  surcharge  the  system  of  adult  ani- 
mals with  bony  matter,  producing  concretions  of  phosphate  of  lime,  like 
those  resulting  from  gout. 

Perhaps  that  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and  lameness  of  the  feet,  common 
in  horses  fed  too  freely  with  corn,  may  be  accounted  for  by  this  prepon- 
derance of  the  phosphates.  Young  animals  cannot  fail  to  derive  more  os- 
seous matter  from  corn  than  from  other  food. 

Agriculture  may  learn  something  from  these  researches  ;  for  they  indi- 
cate the  relative  power  which  each  kind  of  grain  possesses  in  appropri- 
ating the  phosphates  contained  in  the  soil,  and  consequently  its  wants. 

Buckwheat  and  oats  contain  the  least  proportion,  and  maybe  raised  on 
soil  which  is  not  fully  supplied  with  phosphates. 

Beans  and  peas  are  highly  charged  with  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, while  they  contain  but  very  little  starch.  They  also  contain  salts  of 
iron,  as  indicated  by  the  alteration  of  their  white  color  to  a  dirty  Olive 
green.  Both  the  cotyledon  and  the  germ  are  charged  with  all  these  sa.ts, 
but  the  epidermis  or  skin  of  the  bean  or  pea  is  free  from  them. 

Relative  proportio?is  of  starch  in  grain. 

Tuscarora  corn  contains  the  most.     (Fig.  5  represents  the  n  rtural  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  grain  when  it  is  cut  open;  fig.  6  shows,  by  the  iodine  test 
changing  it  to  a  violet,  that  starch  and  dextrine  form  the  entire  mass  of 
the  grain,  excepting  the  chit  and  germ.)  Rice  corn  and  pop  corn  contain 
the  least  starch.  The  other  figures  sufficiently  explain  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  all  the  ingredients  of  the  grain  they  represent. 

Relative  proportions  of  oil  and  gluten. 

Rice  corn  contains  the  most  oil;  pop  corn,  Canada  corn,  and  brown  corn, 
rank  next.  Burden  corn  is  charged  with  a  very  fine  white  oil ;  Tus- 
carora  corn  does  not  contain  oil  or  gluten.  It  will  be  remarked  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  oily  and  glutinous 
parts  of  corn  ;  the  southern  variety  always  having  it  on  the  sides  of  the 
elongated  seed,  while  the  starch  projects  quite  through  the  grain  to  its 
summit,  and,  by  its  contraction  in  drying,  produces  the  peculiar  pit  or  de- 
pression in  this  variety  of  grain.  The  burden  corn  is  still  more  remarka- 
ble for  this  arrangement. 

Popping  corn. 

The  oil  in  the  horny  portions  of  the  grain  is  contained  in  little  six-sided 
cells  in  the  form  of  minute  drops,  visible  in  a  thin  section  under  a  good 
microscope.  When  a  grain  of  corn  is  heated  to  a  temperature  sufficient 
to  decompose  the  oil,  a  sudden  explosion  takes  place,  and  every  cell  is 
ruptured  by  the  expansion  of  gaseous  matters  arising  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  oil,  and  the  grain  is  ruptured  at  the  weakest  point  in  the  arch, 
and  is  completely  evoluted  and  folded  back.  Now,  on  examining  the  cells 
again,  they  will  be  found  lacerated  and  swollen  much  out  of  shape. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  pop  Tuscarora  corn,  it  will  be  found  never  to 
succeed  ;  hence,  I  was  able  to  prove  that  this  curious  phenomenon,  so  fa- 
miliar to  every  child,  though  never  understood  by  its  parents,  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  decomposition  of  oil,  and  the  formation  of  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas,  such  as  is  sometimes  used  in  lighting  large  cities. 

This  change  in  the  corn  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  so  far  as  re- 
gards facility  of  digestion ;  for  it  is  much  more  digestible  by  man  after 
this  decomposition  and  extrication  of  the  oil,  though  not  so  fattening  to 
auimals  that  can  digest  oil.  The  use  of  oil  in  corn  is  obviously  to  pre- 
vent the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  grain  in  the  soil,  and  to  retain  a  por- 
tion of  food  until  needed  by  the  young  plant,  and  is  always  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  grain  taken  up. 

It  serves  to  keep  meal  from  souring  readily ;  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  Hint-corn  meal  will  keep  sweet  for  years,  even  when  put  up  in  large 
quantities  ;  but  the  Tuscarora  meal  will  sour  in  a  short  time.  The  latter 
is  the  most  digestible  grain  for  horses,' and  is  soft,  but  is  of  little  value  for 
feeding  swine.  It  is  a  good  kind  of  grain  for  rapid  cooking,  for  its  meal 
is  quickly  boiled  or  baked. 

Oily  corn  makes  a  dry  kind  of  bread,  and  is  not  adhesive  enough  to  rise 
-well  without  admixture  of  rye  or  flour.  Rice  corn  is  so  dry  that,  alone,  it 
will  not  make  bread,  but  is  dry  like  sand. 

Oily  grains  are  excellent  for  fattening  fowls ;  and  the  rice  corn,  both 
from  its  size  and  oily  nature,  is  admirably  adapted  for  them. 
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Corn  is  sometimes  raised  for  the  manufacture  of  whiskey,  and  Hie  oil  is 
saved  during  the  fermentation,  since  it  separates  and  rises  to  the  Surface, 
I  have  been  informed  thai  100  bushels  of  corn  yield  from  15  to  1G  gallons 
of  oil.  It  is  made  on  the  borders  of  lake  Ontario,  and  has  been  used  in 
the  light-houses  on  the  lake. 

Accopding  to  my  analysis,  the  proportions  of  oil  in  Indian  corn  vary 
from  6  to  11  per,  cent. — the  latter  being  the  yield  from  Canada  Corn; 
while  rice  corn  contains  still  more,  hut  has  not  been  fully  examined. 

Southern  corn  has  more  starch  and  less  oil  than  our  northern  Hint  corn, 
and  is  much  softer  and  better  food  for  horses,  though  not  so  fattening  for 
swine  or  poultry,  and  is,  when  ground,  more  apt  to  become  sour. 

When  Indian  corn  is  hulled  by  means  of  potash  lye,  the  oil  next  to  the 
epidermis  of  the  grain  is  converted  into  soap,  and  the  epidermis  is  de- 
tached. The  caustic  alkali  also  liberates  ammonia  from  the  mucilage 
around  the  germ. 

Sweet  corn  appears  like  an  unripe  grain.  Its  origin  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land anterior  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  pilgrims.  It  is  a  re- 
markable variety  of  corn  ;  containing,  as  before  observed,  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  the  phosphates,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  sugar  and 
gum,  with  but  little  starch.  Its  excellence  for  food  in  its  green  state  is 
well  known  and  appreciated  ;  and  having  stalks  which  are  short  and  slen- 
der, they  of  course  take  up  a  less  proportion  of  the  saline  matters  of  the 
soil. 

The  colors  of  Indian  corn  depend  on  that  of  the  epidermis,  or  hull,  and 
of  the  oil  :  the  latter,  when  yellow,  showing  its  color  through  a  transpa- 
rent epidermis  ;  while,  if  the  hull  is  colored  and  opaque,  the  grain  presents 
the  same  color. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  white  flint,  (a  favorite  grain  in  that  State,)  the  oil 
is  transparent  and  colorless  :  and  the  epidermis  is  likewise  free  from  color., 
and  is  nearly  transparent :  hence  the  meal  is  white ;  and  the  quantity  of 
oil  being  large,  it  is  less  liable  to  ferment  and  become  sour  than  some 
other  varieties,  and  is  in  very  good  repute. 

The  yellow  color  of  the  golden  Sioux,  a  twelve-rowed  kind  of  corn,  is 
due  to  the  color  of  the  oil. 

Brown  corn  has  a  darker  color,  dependent  on  the  combined  colors  of 
the  oil  and  epidermis. 

Red  and  blue  corn  owe  their  lively  hues  to  the  colors  of  the  epidermis, 
and  not  to  the  oil. 

On  inspecting  very  thin  slices  of  corn  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the 
epidermal  coat  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  hexagonal  cells  ;  sometimes  much 
elongated,  and  much  larger  that? those  of  the  glutinous  and  oily  parts  of 
the  grain. 

The  starch  globules  are  seen  distinctly  in  the  starchy  part,  and  arc 
smaller  than  those  of  the  potato,  and  are  much  more  rounded.  A  drop 
of  diluted  tincture  of  iodine  brings  out  their  forms  and  character  most 
beautifully. 

No  crystals  of  saline  matters  are  seen  in  the  grain  ;  but  the  phosphates 
are  probably  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  while  the  ammonia  is,  in  com- 
bination with  the  organic  matters,  forming  a  kind  of  amide  in  the  mucil- 
age around  the  germ. 
13 
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Indian  corn,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Payen,  consists  of  the 
folding  ingredients  : 

100  parts  by  weight  yielded — 

Starch     -   ■                         -              -  -  -   ■  -              -     28=40 

Nitrogenized  matter         -            .-  -  -  -             -       4.80 

Fat  matter,  (oil)                -             -  -  -  -             -     35.60 

Coloring  matter  -             -             -  -  -  -,-0.29 

Cellular  tissue      -             -             -  -  -  -             -     20.00 

Dextrine-             -             -             -  -  -  -             -       2.00 

Various  salts        -             -             -  -  -  -             -       7.20 


98.20 


The  proportion  of  oil  is  evidently  overrated  in  this  analysis  ;  and  the 
error  is  due  to  the  solubility  of  the  zein,  or  gluten  of  Indian  corn,  in 
ether,  which  Payen  used  to  dissolve  the  oil.  The  gluten  being  taken  up 
in  this  process,  was  mistaken  for  oil,  and  credited  in  the  analysis  as  such, 
when  it  should  be  put  under  the  head  of  nitrogenized  matters. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  M.  Dumas,  in  quoting  this  analysis,  should  ob- 
serve that  "  individuals  who  eat  corn  for  some  time,  present  symptoms  of 
an  accumulation  of  fat  in  their  tissue,,  which  will  not  appear  astonishing 
when  we  consider  that  a  bushel  of  corn  would  yield  a  quart  (litre)  of  oil!" 
Our  New  England  farmers,  then,  ought  to  be  an  excessively  fat  people, 
according  to  this  theory,  if  they  did  not  work  it  off  into  hard  muscular 
fibre. 

Dumas  says,  that  the  popping  of  corn  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  starch  into  steam;  which  I  have  shown  to  be  an  er- 
ror, and  proved  this  phenomenon  to  arise  from  the  rupture  of  the  cells  of 
the  glutinous  part  of  the  grain,  by  the  conversion  of  the  contained  glob- 
ules of  oil  into  gas. 

Indian  corn  is  not  sufficiently  well  known  in  Europe,  and  is  not  prop- 
erly valued.  In  England  the  climate  is  not  sufficiently  warm  in  summer 
to  allow  it  to  ripen  ;  but  green  corn  can  be  abundantly  raised,  and,  if 
known,  would  be  valued  as  a  luxury.  In  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Ve- 
netian Lombardy  and  in  Tuscany,  abundant  crops  of  Indian  corn  are  raised; 
but  it  is  used  only  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  for  feeding  cattle — absurd  pre- 
judices having  prevented  its  use  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  people. 

"All  animals  that  are  exclusively  carnivorous  will  eat  Indian  corn,  and 
generally  prefer  it  to  other  grain."  It  certainly  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
nutritious. 

The  cultivation  of  corn  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  New  England 
husbandry — it  being  a  hoed  grain  crop,  unknown  in  England. 

A  grain  of  corn  is  a  fruitful  topic,  and  might  profitably  occupy  a  large 
space  on  these  pages  ;  but  what  has  already  been  stated  may  serve 
to  show  the  degree  of  interest  attached  to  a  single  agricultural  product, 
and  convince  agriculturists  that  they  have  abundant  objects  of  study 
around  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ingredients  above  described  as  components  of 
corn,  are  all  essential  to  a  highly  nutritious  grain. 

The  gluten  and  mucilage  contain  nitrogen — an  element  essential  to  the 
formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  muscles,  nervous  matter,  and  brain. 
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The  oil  is  nearly  formed  fat,  easily  convertible  into  animal  oils  by  a 
slight  change  of  composition. 

Starch  is  convertible  also  into  fat,  and  into  the  carbonaceous  substances 
of  the  body,  and.  during  its  slow  combustion  in  the  circulation,  gives  out 
a  portion  of  (he  heat  of  animal  bodies  ;  while,  in  its  altered  state,  it  goes 
to  form  a  part  of  the  living  frame. 

Sugar  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  carbon. 

From  the  phosphates,  the  substance  of  bone,  and  the  saline  matters  of 
brains,  nerves,  and  other  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  are  in  a  great 
measure  derived. 

The  salts  of  iron  go  to  the  blood,  and  there  constitute  an  essential  por- 
tion of  it,  whereby  it  is  enabled  by  successive  alterations  of  its  degree  of 
oxidation  during  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  arteries,  extreme 
vessels,  and  veins,  to  transport  oxygen  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  other  cereal  grains,  and  in  part  to 
leguminous  seeds. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  grain  contains  all  the  elements  required  for  the 
perfect  development  and  support  of  the  bodies  of  animals  :  and  that  even 
when  we  consume  animal  food,  we  obtain  the  same  ingredients,  some  of 
which  are  presented  in  a  more  concentrated  form  ;  but  they  were  all  origin- 
ally derived  from  vegetables,  and  are  but  little  changed  in  nature  in  ani- 
mals. 

From  the  modern  researches  of  French  chemists,  it  is  evident  that 
"  flesh  is  grass"  in  a  more  strict  sense  than  was  formerly  supposed;  Du- 
mas having  demonstrated  that  vegetable  fibre  is  of  the  same  composition 
as  animal  fibre;  vegetable  albumen  identical  with  animal  albumen  :  ca- 
seine,  or  the  basis  of  cheese,  also  of  the  same  composition  as  legumen 
of  beans,  peas,  and  other  plants  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  kind  of 
cheese  was  made  from  beans. 

The  identity  of  composition  of  vegetable  and  animal  proximate  prin- 
ciples leads  to  some  remarkable  conclusions  ;  and  it  is  now  laid  down  by 
the  French  chemists,  that  plants  are  the  exclusive  producers  of  the  proxi- 
mate principles  common  to  both  them  and  animals;  and  that  animals  never 
produce  any  of  them,  but  only  appropriate  those  previously  formed  by 
plants. 

*' Plants,"  says  Dumas,  "are  organs  of  reduction;  animals  are  or- 
gans of  combustion.  Vegetables  produce  neutral  nitrogenized  matters, 
fat  matters,  sugar,  starch,  and  gum  ;  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas,  ab- 
sorb beat  and  electricity,  and  are  an  apparatus  of  reduction. 

•'Animals  consume  neutral  nitrogenized  matters,  fat  matters,  sugar, 
starch,  and  gum  ;  produce  carbonic  acid  gas,  give  out  heat  and  electricity, 
and  are  an  apparatus  of  combustion." 
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1.  White  bean,  2.  Kidney  bean.         3.  KnighVs  tall  pea.  4.  White  flint  corn,  U.L 
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5.  Tuscarora  corn. 
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6.  Tuscarora  corn.         7.  Southern  flat  corn. 


8.  Southern  corn. 


9.  Southern  corn'.  10.  Siceei  corn.         11.  iiice  com.      12.  Canada  corn.       13.  Brown  corn. 
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14.  Broton  corn.    15.  Tuscarora  corn.  16.  Burden  corn.  11.  Pop  corn.  18.  Barley. 
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19.  Wheat.  20.  Oafs, 
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21.  Wheat. 


22.  £ar%. 


23.  Buckvoheati  24.  Horse  oean, 


1.  L.  G.  3.  Y. 


1.  Z>.  G. — Represents  phosphates. 

3.  Y. — Represents  oil  gluten  and  starch. 

4.  D.  G. — Represents  oxide  of  iron. 

2.  P. — Represents  starch  and  dextrine. 
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4.  D.  G.  2.  P. 
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No.  7. 

CORN  SOWN  FOR  FODDER 

In  a  former  report,  the  advantage  of  sowing  corn  broadcast  for  fod- 
der was  mentioned.  The  experiment  has  been  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  find  the  following  account 
from  the  Pedee  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina.  If,  indeed, 
10  tons  of  well-cured  fodder  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre  in  a  climate  un- 
propitious  for  the  grasses,  the  South  may  hail  this  experiment  as  the  har- 
binger of  much  good. 

'*  The  piece  of  land  sown  is  a  narrow  slip  lying  on  the  Pedee,  cleared 
in  1841,  planted  in  corn  the  same  year,  and  lay  out  in  1842.  The  soil  is 
alluvial  and  of  a  chocolate  color.  Early  in  December,  1842,  it  was 
shrubbed  and  deeply  broken  up  with  a  narrow  scooter.  On  the  27th  of 
April  following,  it  received  a  cross-ploughing  with  a  turn  plough;  and  on 
the  1st  of  May  the  corn  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre, 
ploughed  in  lightly,  and  brushed.  It  grew  off  finely,  receiving  no  other 
attention  than  once  or  twice  to  cut  down  the  weeds  and  bushes  that 
sprang  up  on  its  margin  ;  and,  what  to  me  was  remarkable,  it  retained  its 
dark-green  color  during  a  drought  of  such  length  and  severity,  as  to  cause 
vegetation  elsewhere  to  exhibit  evident  signs  of  suffering.  On  the  20th 
July,  when  the  coin  was  generally  in  silk,  it  was  cut  down  with  weeding 
hoes  :  no  other  implement  answering  so  well,  in  consequence  of  its  pros- 
tration by  a  gale  of  wind  a  short  time  previously.  The  average  size  of 
the  stalks  was  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  height,  when  erect, 
from  seven  to  eight  feet.  Three  parcels,  of  five  feet  square  each,  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  piece,  weighed,  severally,  as  follows  :  88,  90, 
and  92  pounds.  Taking  the  average  weight,  we  have,  per  acre,  (assu- 
ming 4,840  square  yards  to  be  an  acre,)  of  green  forage  15b, 816  pounds. 
After  three  days'  exposure,  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  three  parcels  was 
150  pounds;  which  gives,  per  acre,  of  partially  cured  forage,  87,120 
pounds.  They  were  then  thrown  loosely  into  an  open  barn,  where  they 
remained  until  the  15th  of  August;  and  being  then  thoroughly  cured, 
weighed  together  47  pounds.  Taking  151  as  the  average  weight  of  one 
parcel,  we  have,  per  acre,  of  thoroughly  cured  forage,  27,297  pounds. 
The  loss  in  weight,  as  above,  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  corn  having  been  harvested  too  early — a 
course  I  was  constrained  to  pursue,  or  lose,  for  a  time,  the  benefit  of  a 
large  pasture  field.  The  method  adopted  in  curing  it,  was  to  spread  it 
on  racks  erected  for  the  purpose,  made  of  poles  resting  on  forks  planted 
in  the  ground,  and  to  expose  new  surfaces  to  the  sun  as  often  as  it  was 
deemed  necessary.  A  portion  of  it  was  thrown  under  a  shelter,  on  rails 
so  disposed  as  to  admit  the  free  circulation  of  air.  This,  being  protected 
from  the  weather,  cured  well.  With  the  remainder  I  did  not  have  equal 
success,  owing  to  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  the  unfavorableness  of  the 
season.  It  was  used  as  a  winter  food  for  cattle;  they  ate  it  freely,  and 
kept  in  good  condition. 

♦  "  Of  the  comparative  value  of  this  forage,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak 
with  accuracy,  having  instituted  no  w^ell- con  ducted  experiment  to  test  it; 
of  this,  however,  I  feel  confident:  that,  in  no  other  way  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  can  good  and  substantial  food  for  stock  be  more  easily  and 
cheaply  procured.     The  difficulty  of  saving  it  is  measurably  obviated  by 
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housed  in  small  quantities ;  or  what,  perhaps,  would  be  a  better  plan  for 
using  it,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  entirely  remove  the  difficulty 
above  mentioned,  would  be,  to  feed  it  away  in  its  wilted  or  partially  cured 
state,  where  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  for  growing  it  can  be  procured 
convenient  to  the  stable  or  horse-lot.  It  would  not  only  afford  a  grate- 
ful food  for  the  horse,  but  would  also  give  no  small  relief  to  his  owner, 
by  coming  in  at  a  season  when  it  too  often  happens  there  is  no  great 
abundance  of  provender  in  the  barns  of  the  cotton-planter. 
"Respectfully  submitted. 

"JNO.  W.  LEAK." 


No.  8— (1.) 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  Q.UALITY  OF  POTATOES. 

Any  improvement  that  can  be  effected  in  the  quality  of  potatoes,  is  im- 
portant. Some  observations  on  the  subject,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
may  possibly,  therefore,  have  a  useful  tendency. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  some  soils,  and  most  seasons,  the  produce  of  po- 
tatoes is  abundant,  and  their  quality  excellent;  while  in  others,  the  quan- 
tity is  not  deficient,  but  the  quality  is  inferior;  and  there  are  situations 
so  unfavorable,  that  the  crop  is  always  bad  in  every  respect.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  cold  wet  seasons  deteriorate  this  important  crop,  even  in  the 
best  soil,  on  which  the  most  skillful  cultivation  has  been  bestowed. 

Supposing,  however,  that  all  has  been  done  that  could  possibly  be 
effected  in  the  way  of  good  cultivation,  yet,  when  the  crop  is  fit  for  taking 
up,  its  proper  after-management  is  a  most  important  consideration. 
People  think  that,  if  they  guard  their  crop  from  frost,  they  have  done  all 
that  can  be  needed  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  of  the  worst  kind.  By  improper 
management  after  up,  potatoes  of  the  finest  quality  are  easily  spoiled ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  by  judicious  treatment,  even  such  as  are  watery  may  be 
much  improved. 

It  is  of  the  first  consequence  that  light,  as  well  as  frost,  should  be 
guarded  against;  for  light  renders  the  tubers  unwholesome.  The  stems, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  parts  of  the  potato  plant  above  ground,  are  more  or 
less  poisonous.  Tubers  are  occasionally  formed  along  the  stem ;  but  they 
are,  as  we  afl  know,  green  and  bad.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  their  ex- 
posure to  light.  Having  pointed  out  one  of  the  sources  of  deterioration, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  name  a  means  of  improvement.  Always  dry  the  tubers 
before  cooking  them.  If  a  potato  is  weighed  when  fresh  taken  up,  then 
laid  in  a  dry,  warm  place  for  some  time,  and  again  weighed,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  become  lighter,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  water;  and  it  will  then,  in  cooking,  be  more  floury.  In  Ireland, 
with  this  in  view,  potatoes,  when  watery,  are  often  taken  out  of  the  caves, 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  a  few  weeks,  and  a  great  improvement  is  the 
consequence.     The  French  are  aware  of  this  fact    A  writer  in  the  Revue 
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Horticole  says:  "In  unfavorable  seasons,  potatoes  are  often  found  to  be 
watery  and  without  flavor,  although  cooked  with  the  greatest  care.  In 
this  case,  the  mode  of  effecting  an  amelioration  is  easy:  it  consiststin  pla- 
cing them  near  a  stove  or  oven  for  about  a  week  previously  to  their  being 
used.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  will  be  found  mealy  and  of  good  flavor." 

The  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Monthly  Visiter  has  this  season  raised  be- 
tween twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  on  about  six  acres 
of  sward  land.  The  ground  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  After 
the  corn  planting  had  been  finished,  about  the  25th  of  May,  manure  (on 
about  one  acre  compost,  and  upon  the  other  five  acres  clear  manure  from 
a  stable,  made  during  the  preceding  summer  and  winter,)  was  laid  out  in 
piles,  and  spread  over  the  grass,  which  had  then  already  started  green 
from  the  ground,  in  furrows  of  about  12  inches  in  width;  the  whole  flat 
was  completely  turned  over,  these  shutting  into  each  other  so  close,  as 
to  leave  no  vacuum  between ;  with  the  sod  thus  inverted,  and  the  manure 
all  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  six  inches,  the  potatoes  were  planted  be- 
tween every  third  furrow,  at  the  distance  in  the  rows  of  about  three  feet 
from  each  other.  A  hole  or  crevice  was  made  from  two  to.  three  inches 
below  the  surface  with  a  sharpened  stick,  and,  at  the  distance  of  18  inches, 
a  single  potato,  of  the  common  size,  placed  in  it,  and  covered  up — with  a 
kick  of  the  heel,  generally,  when  the  soil  would  admit  of  it.  Great  care 
was  taken  that  the  seed  potato  should  not  enter  so  deep  as  to  go  below  the 
upturned  sward.  In  this  way  the  potatoes  grew  above  the  soil,  while  the 
roots  drew  sufficient  sustenance  from  the  decomposed  manure  and  decayed 
turf  at  the  bottom.  During  the  whole  season,  there  was  no  difficulty  from 
weeds ;  the  witch-grass  in  some  parts  of  the  field,  where  it  had  taken 
root,  did  indeed,  late  in  the  summer,  spring  through  the  inverted  turf. 
The  whole  process  of  hoeing  the  six  acres  twice,  cost  only  22  days'  work 
of  one  man.  The  planting  was  done  with  great  expedition.  In  twice 
hoeing  and  going  over  with  the  cultivator,  and  the  subsequent  digging  of 
the  potatoes,  neither  the  bottom  turf,  nor  the  manure  overlaid  by  it,  has 
as  yet  been  disturbed.  The  crop  of  Indian  corn  intended  for  the  same 
land  next  year  (according  to  our  present  year's  experience  of  a  field  last 
year  cultivated  in  the  same  way)  will  derive  a  greater  advantage  from 
the  manure  than  the  potato  crop  of  the  present  year. 

One  advantage  of  raising  potatoes  in  this  manner  we  believe  to  have 
been,  the  entire  freedom  of  the  crop  from  the  disease  and  rot  which  have 
been  so  generally  complained  of.  The  ground  was  the  ordinary  intervale 
of  Merrimack  river,  which  had  lain  so  long  to  grass  as  to  give  not  much 
over  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre.  It  was  good  land,  but  was  much  in 
want  of  stimulating  manure.  The  crop  of  potatoes  was  probably  not 
quite  so  large  as  it  might  have  been  if  the  same  manure  had  been  mixed 
in  the  same  depth  of  soil  actually  pulverized  ;  neither  was  the  labor  of 
making  the  crop  more  than  half  as  much  ;  but  the  manure  is  left  in  the 
ground  to  do  much  the  most  effective  service  hereafter.  On  a  diligent 
inquiry  of  our  potato  diggers,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  any  of 
the  new  potatoes  were  infected  with  the  rot.  The  earliest  kind  were 
J,akcn  from  the  field  before  the  warm  weather  of  September ;  and  those 
laid  in  the  common  cellar  have  as  yet  discovered  none  of  those  offensive 
qualities  which  have  been  so  much  a  matter  of  complaint. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  the  first  dug  were  sent  and  sold  in 
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the  Boston  market,  averaging,  after  paying  the  price  of  transport,  25 
cents  the  bushel.  Of  the  long  reds,  we  have  between  five  and  six  hundred 
bushels*  in  the  ground,  under  a  hemlock  cover,  which,  in  the  market  next 
spring,  may  be  worth  50  cents  the  bushel.  At  half  that  price,  alter  pay- 
ing all  expenses  of  cultivation  and  manure,  this  crop  will  give  us  a  clear 
gain  of  about  $20  to  the  acre. 

On  about  one  acre  of  the  potato  ground  manured  with  the  stable  dung, 
after  the  first  hoeing,  was  placed  some  eight  hundred  pounds  of  ground 
plaster.  Where  this  was  applied,  the  tops  of  the  potato  were  more  luxu- 
riant ;  the  potatoes  seemed  to  be  fewer  in  number,  but  all  of  a  larger  size. 
The  effect  of  the  plaster  was  to  make  the  crop  at  least  one-fourth  better. 


No.  8— (2.) 
CHOICE  OF  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

H  Unripened,  and  consequently  watery,  potatoes  make  the  best  seed- 
roots,  inasmuch  as  they  always  produce  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  plants; 
this  watery  matter  being  the  germinative  principle,  Potatoes  which  have 
been  planted  late  in  the  season,  or  which  have  grown  in  boggy  land,  or  in 
a  mountain  situation,  are  to  be  preferred  ;  as,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  tubers  are  not  matured,  and  the  farina  has  not  been  developed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  use  for  seed-roots  those  potatoes  which  have  been 
raised  on  good  land,  have  fully  ripened  there,  and  have  attained  all  the 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable  as  to  quality,  abounding  in  farina- 
ceous matter,  but  deficient  in  mucilaginous  matter,  curled,  and  unhealthy, 
a  general  want  of  vigor  will  be  evident,  and  the  produce  will  be  very 
inferior  to  that  from  unripe  tubers,  as  they  only  possess  the  procreative 
power  in  perfection.  As  an  illustration,  it  is  known  to  most  persons  en- 
gaged in  rural  affairs,  that,  in  the  long  varieties  of  potato,  one  end  (called 
the  crown  or  rose  end)  will,  when  cut  off,  make  better  seed  than  any 
other  part  of  the  same  potato  ;  better,  because  the  plant  which  springs 
from  it  is  much  more  healthy,  succulent,  and  vigorous  than  the  others. 
How  is  this  accounted  for  ?  Simply  because  such  rose  end  is  the  watery 
end.  To  prove  this  to  be  the  case,  boil  such  a  potato,  and  the  part  re- 
ferred to  will  be  found  soft  and  uneatable  ,*  while  the  remaining  part  of  the 
potato  is  firm,  dry,  and  floury.  The  circumstance  of  inferior  potatoes  be- 
getting good  ones  is  not  peculiar  to  this  vegetable  alone,  but  it  is  in  uni- 
son with  all  the  operations  of  nature,  and  to  a  part  of  her  great  law  which 
decrees  that,  when  perfection  in  vegetable  or  animal  productions  has  been 
attiiined,  their  reproductions  degenerate,  and  vice  versa.79 — (Essay  on  the 
field  culture  of  the  potato,  by  Peter  Cowan  ;  second  edition,  1834.) 

"  We  think  the  experience  of  last  year  and  this,  in  regard  to  the  potato 
crop,  is  strikingly  corroborative  of  the  theory  of  weakness  in  the  potato 
as  being  the  primary  cause  of  the  failure ;  for  observe  the  results.  The 
under-ripened  seed,  raised  in  the  bad  season  of  184 1,  produced  a  crop  with- 
out failure  in  1842,  and  in  the  alleged  unfavorable  circumstances  of  heat 
and  drought ;  while  the  over-ripened  seed  raised  in  the  fine  season  of  1842 
has  caused  extensive  failures  in  1843,  in  the  alleged  favorable  circum- 
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stances  of  moisture  and  coolness.  What  should  be  the  practice  indi- 
cated hv  these  results,  but  that  unripened  seed  should  be  planted  in  all 
cases:  and  10  prevent  Us  becoming  over-ripened  in  any  season,  let  .the  po- 
tatoes intended  for  seed  be  raised  before  ripe." — Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
cull  lire.  July  184  3. 

The  character  of  the  season,  it  is  true,  has  an  important  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  potato  crop;  but  we  think,  as  a  general  fact,  much 
of  the  inferiority  of  potatoes,  common  in  our  market,  is  attributable  to 
neglect  in  the  selection  and  management  of  seed.  It  is  more  common 
than  otherwise  for  potatoes  to  be  stored  promiscuously  at  harvest,  and 
thus  permitted  to  lie  together  till  towards  spring,  when  a  sorting  of  the 
best  that  remain  is  made  for  seed.  The  selection  should  be  made  previous 
to  storing,  and  a  separate  place  provided  for  those  intended  for  seed,  free 
from  light,  from  heat,  and  from  danger  of  freezing.  It  is  contended  by 
many  skillful  farmers  in  England,  that  the  latest  formed  tubers  are  far  the 
best  for  seed,  or,  indeed,  those  which  have  not  attained  perfect  maturity. 
The  reason  given  for  this  superiority  is,  that  those  tubers  which  arc  latest 
formed  will  retain  their  reproductive  properties  more  fully  at  the  next 
season  for-  planting.  This  theory  seems  plausible  to  us.  We  said  theory; 
we  are  reminded,  however,  that  it  is  not  mere  theory,  for  we  recollect  read- 
ing, not  long  since,  several  statements  of  practical  farmers  in  the  London 
Agricultural  Gazette,  giving  the  results  of  a  practical  test  of  this  theonj 
in  their  own  husbandry  :  and  those  results  were  strongly  in  its  support. 

In  England,  among  the  best  farmers,  it  is  a  custom  to  store  the  seed  po- 
tatoes by  themselves  in  pits  dug  in  the  earth  ;  and,  managed  in  this  way, 
and  being  chosen  from  the  last  formed  tubers,  they -retain  their  full  vigor 
till  planting  time  returns;  and  even  if  not  perfectly  ripe  when  pitted, 
they  will  become  so  in  the  pits. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  by  many  observing  agriculturists,  that  weak- 
ness of  the  seed  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  defects  or  failures  in  the  potato 
crop,  and  that  weakness  comes  from  over-ripeness.  "I  think"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  "that  the  loss  and  disappointment 
from  failure  in  the  potato  crop  may,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care.  I  knew  a  market  gar- 
dener famed  for  his  potatoes,  whose  practice  always  was  to  dig  up  and 
put  away  sufficient  for  next  year's  seed,  before  theij  had  completed  their 
growth.  They  were  thus  full  of  sap,  and  kept  so.  I  have  myself  had 
potatoes  so  waxy  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  table ;  but  from  this  very  fact  they 
made  very  good  seed.  A  friend  of  mine  called  on  me  one  day  to  look  at  his 
potato  field,  which  had  been  well  prepared  and  dressed  with  farm-yard 
manure.  He  observed  that  they  came  up  very  bad,  and  desired  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.  The  fact  was,  that  the  seed  had  been  stored  away 
with  a  large  mass  all  winter,  and  deprived  of  sprouts  two  or  three  inches 
long  before  planting.  The  vitality  was  quite  exhausted  before  they  were 
put  into  the  ground  ;  this  was  the  secret  of  the  failure.  Soils,  manures, 
and  seasons,  no  doubt,  will  affect  a  potato  crop  in  various  ways;  but,  with 
a  little  care  with  the  seed,  any  considerable  failure  may  usually  be  pre- 
,  vented.  Seed  potatoes  should  not  be  of  a  mealy  quality,  nor  should  they 
be  stored  where  they  will  heat,  nor  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  being  cut  out  for  planting."  * 
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No.  9— (1.) 

[The  following,  from  notes  reported  for  the  Cultivator,  refers  to  a  discus- 
sion in  the  early  part  of  1844,  during  the  sitting  of  the  legislature  of  New- 
York  :] 

POTATO  CROPS. 

Dr.  Lee,  of  the  Assembly,  remarked,  as  a  fact  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, that  severe  losses  were  experienced  in  portions  of  Europe  for  several 
years  ;  that  the  matter  was  exciting  discussions  among  the  agriculturists  of 
Britain  and  Germany,  and  that  some  of  the  European  writers  indulged  in 
suppositions  that  the  defect  was  occasioned  by  the  degeneracy  of  some  of 
the  varieties  of  potatoes  commonly  cultivated.  He  hoped  to  hear  from 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  cultivating  potatoes  last  year,  particularly, 
such  facts  as  would  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  difficulty,  that  some  remedy 
might  be  devised  against  the  recurrence  of  such  losses  as  the  potato  crop 
in  this  State  had- last  year  suffered.  He  saw  around  him  many  who  devo- 
ted large  sections  of  their  lands  to  potatoes  for  the  New  York  and  Albany 
markets,  and  he  hoped  they  would  freely  communicate  their  experience  on 
the  subject,  together  with  suggestions  for  remedying  the  evil  complained  of. 
The  subject  was  evidently  worthy  of  attention.  The  potato  crop,  for  its 
value  to  man  and  beast,  is  of  primary  importance — more  than  thirty  mil- 
lions of  bushels  being  annually  raised  in  this  State,  which,  at  an  average  of 
25  cents  per  bushel,  made  a  pecuniary  valuation  of  more  than  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars — almost  equal  to  the  valuation  of  our  corn  crop.  As  there 
is  no  article  in  greater,  use  for  food,  so  there  is  none  which  better  repays 
careful  cultivation. 

Mr.  Abbot,  of  the  Assembly,  from  Onondaga,  remarked,  that  a  primary 
consideration  with  him  was  the  quality  of  the  seed.  Some  of  his  neigh- 
bors, like  many  farmers  elsewhere,  thought  rather  more  of  "  small  potatoes" 
for  seed  than  he  did.  As  well  bight  you  expect  good  wheat  from  shrivelled 
seed,  as  to  look  for  satisfactory  returns  from  the  diminutive  potatoes  which 
many  people  thought  "  good  enough  for  planting."  His  practice  was  to  se- 
lect the  best  potatoes  for  seed  ;  and  his  aim  was  to  cultivate  them  so  as  to 
realize  large  and  certain  crops,  of  quality  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the 
best  he  planted.  As  lor  this  "disease"* or  "rottenness"  in  potatoes — and 
certainly  it  proved  a  formidable  difficulty  to  many  farmers  last  year— he 
would  merely  mention  the  result  of  his  own  experience  and  observation. 
He  had  raised  considerable  crops  of  potatoes  for  many  years,  and  declared 
that  the  yield  was  never  better  in  quality,  and  seldom  greater  in  quantity, 
than  on  his  farm  during  last  season.  He  had  planted  the  seed  sufficiently  early 
to  allow  the  crop  to  ripen  early  in  the  fall ;  and  out  of  the  quantities  thus 
timely  planted,  and  properly  cultivated,  and  housed  in  good  season,  he  had 
not  lost  a  bushel  by  decay  or  rotting.  Some  of  his  neighbors,  however, 
had  lost  considerable;  and  what  he  had  observed  respecting  their  practice 
and  his  own,  satisfied  him  that,  with  the  potato  crop  planted  early,  so  as  to 
be  fully  ripened  and  properly  gathered  before  the  frost  sets  in,  there  is  little 
to  fear  from  disease  or  failure.  What  other  conclusion  could  he  draw,  when 
he  found  that  his  success  was  good,  as  was  that  of  neighbors  around  him, 
who  concurred  with  him  in  practice  ;  while  oth^r  farmers,  who  were  less 
prompt  in  planting  and  gathering  their  potatoes,  lost  much  of  their  crop  by 
rotting — the  land  being  of  similar  quality  in  all  the  cases  mentioned.     In 
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reply  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  A.  stated  that  his  mode  of  cultivation  yielded  him 
3U0  bushels  per  acre.  He  added,  as  a  fact  of  interest  on  this  subject,  that 
one  held  of  potatoes  (better  land  than  the  other  fields)  lost  him  nearly  all  the 
crop,  owing  to  its  having  been  planted  later  than  the  other  parts  of  his  po- 
tato crop  last  year. 

Dr.  Beckman,  of  Columbia  county,  mentioned  the  facts  within  his  knowl- 
edge resulting  from  the  experience  of  some  of  his  neighbors,  as  well  as 
from  the  culture  of  his  own  farm.  He  repudiated  the  idea  of  any  ':dis- 
ease',  in  potatoes,  other  than  results  from  negligence  or  ignorance  in  the  cul- 
tivators. Whatever  the  theories  of  European  writers  may  be  concerning 
the  difficulties  with  the  potato  crop  for  some  years  past,  he  disbelieved  that 
the  losses  of  last  year  in  this  country  were  occasioned  by  any  exhaustion 
of  the  vital  qualities  of  the  seed.  For  this  incredulity  he  had  sufficient  ex- 
cuse in  the  results  of  his  own  experience.  He  planted  last  year,  as  gen- 
erally every  year,  several  varieties  of  the  potato;  and  the  oldest  varieties, 
so  far  from  being:  exhausted  through  the  length  of  the  time  that  the  kind  had 
been  cultivated,  were  the  best  among  his  whole  crop.  He  would  not  be 
understood,  however,  as  undervaluing  an  occasional  resort  to  planting  the 
seeds  of  the  potato  apple,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  new  varieties,  or  of  sus- 
taining (if  not  improving)  the  qualities  of  the  old  kinds.  But  this  he  would 
assert,  as  the  result  of  experience  on  his  own  land,  and  of  observation  else- 
where,— that  the  disasters  to  the  potato  crop  in  this  region  resulted  from  the 
negligence  of  farmers ;  for  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  any  potato  crop  planted 
in  proper  soil  and  season,  and  harvested  and  secured  in  due  time,  had  suf- 
fered among  the  disasters  of  last  year;  while  he  had  unfortunately  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  late  planted  potatoes,  especially  in  moist  soils,  result- 
ed to  a  great  degree  in  rottenness,  occasioned  by  unfavorable  weather  in  the 
fall.  In  no  branch  of  farming  is  it  more  essential  that  what  is  done  should 
be  well  done  in  season.  Let  those  who  lost  their  crop  last  year  remember 
this  in  future,  and  he  ventured  the  prediction  that  there  would  hereafter  be 
little  or  no  complaint  of  potatoes  rotting  when  the  farmer  most  needs  them 
for  nutriment  in  his  family  or  in  his  barn  yard.  Dr.  B.  added,  that  those 
who  turned  attention  to  this  matter,  who  cultivated  the  best  kinds  of  pota- 
toes in  the  best  way,  now  always  find  ready  market  for  their  crops — espe 
cially  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  or  on  other  channels  leading  to  New 
York  and  other  large  cities.  Such  potatoes  he  knew  well  would  always 
command  a  good  price — from  20  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  potatoes 
carelessly  cultivated. 

Great  carelessness  is  manifested  by  farmers  in  reference  to  their  potato  crop. 
The  planting  is  often,  too  often,  deferred  till  too  late  a  period;  and  many  people 
seemingly  overlook  the  fact  that  potatoes,  to  be  of  good  quality,  require  to 
be  fully  ripened.  If  not  matured,  like  other  products  of  the  earth,  before 
the  frost  comes  on,  how  can  we  expect  successful  results?  Why  should 
we  be  astonished  at  decay  and  rottenness  among  the  immature  potatoes 
checked  in  their  growth  by  the  severity  of  early  winter? 

Judge  Cheever  said  that  his  experience  in  the  potato  crop,  during  the  last 
year,  had  been  very  much  like  that  of  the  president  of  the  society,  Doctor 
Beekmam  He  had  planted  upon  a  sandy  loam  three  varieties  of  potatoes — 
the  Carter,  the  flesh-color,  and  the  pink-eye;  but  he  had  seen  nothing  of 
disease  amongst  them.  He  had  never  had  finer  potatoes  for  the  table  ;  but 
others  about  him,  who  had  planted  upon  clay  soils,  and  especially  upon  level 
lands,  where  the  water  from  the  heavy  fall  rains  of  the  last  season  did  not 
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readily  pass  off,  had  suffered  from  the  decay  of  their  potatoes.  He  did  not 
apprehend  any  evil  consequences  from  anything  like  a  general  or  seated 
disease  in  our  potatoes — nothing  but  what  a  favorable  season  and  proper 
cultivation  would  remove.  He  had  had  experience  in  growing  potatoes 
upon  the  bottam  lands  of  the  Hudson,  upon  sandy  loams,  and  upon  sand 
and  clay  mixed.  He  had  had  the  best  success  upon  the  last  description  of 
soil,  both  m  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop.  He  had,  from  his  experience 
and  observation,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  land  that  would  produce  good 
wheat,  would  also  produce  good  potatoes.  He  preferred  planting  early,  and, 
if  in  a  clay  loam,  upon  an  undulating  surface  ;  for  in  this  kind  of  soil,  if  the 
ground  is  level,  unless  thoroughly  under-drained,  the  crop  is  very  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  early  fall  rains  while  it  is  coming  to  maturity.  This  risk  is 
not  encountered  in  sandy  loams ;  there  you  are  pretty  sure  of  an  article  of 
good  quality,  but  generally  much  less  in  quantity.  There  is  great  advantage 
in  making  the  ground  rich,  and  he  preferred  planting  nigh  the  top  of  the 
ground  rather  than  burying  in  deep  furrows  ;  but  drier  and  lighter  soils  will 
admit  of  deeper  planting  than  wetter  and  heavier.  No  crop  suffers  more  from 
an  excess  of  water  than  the  potato.  Water  from  heavy  rains,  standing  in  the 
field  for  any  considerable  time,  is  sure  to  work  an  injury,  unless  the  roots  of 
the  plant  are  kept  above  its  reach.  By  early  planting,  he  meant  from  the 
1st  to  the  15th  of  May  in  this  latitude.  The  crop  suffers  from  drought,  if 
it  occurs  about  the  time  the  potato  begins  to  form.  This  is  as  likely  to 
overtake  the  early  planted  as  the  later ;  but,  if  this  is  escaped,  the  early 
planted  is  surest  for  a  great  yield  and  good  quality.  You  are  not  likely  to 
get  a  fully  ripe  potato  from  the  top,  that  has  been  killed  by  the  fall  frost. 
The  potatoes  planted  should  be  of  good  size,  and  not  cut  into  small  pieces. 
The  seed  put  in  the  hill  forms  the  capital  for  the  plant  to  commence  busi- 
ness upon.  You  might  as  well  expect  a  vigorous  blade  of  wheat  or  corn 
from  a  small  and  withered  grain,  as  a  strong  plant  from  a  small  potato. 
This  crop  should  not  be  put  two  successive  years  upon  the  same  ground. 
In  sandy  loam,  he  had  known  the  crop  to  fall  off  half  the  second  year,  with 
the  same  treatment,  and  as  good  a  season,  except  that  the  first  crop  was 
upon  a  newly  turned  sod. 

Mr.  Ransom  Cook,  of  Saratoga,  agent  for  the  newly-projected  State 
prison,  remarked  that  he  had  not  recently  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  his  information  on  this  subject  had  been  principally  obtained 
in  answer  to  inquiries.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  residence, 
(Saratoga  Springs,)  very  little,  if  any,  loss  had  been  suffered  by  this  disease. 
The  soil  was  dry  and  sandy.  One  intelligent  farmer  informed  him  that  on 
his  own  farm,  where  the  soil  was  porous,  he  lost  none  of  a  crop  yielding 
about  2,000  bushels ;  while  of  a  field  he  purchased  on  a  neighboring  farm, 
before  digging,  where  the  soil  was  clayey,  and  retained  much  water,  he  lost 
the  greater  part  of  the  crop.  Another  informed  him  that  where  he  planted 
the  same  kind  of  potatoes  in  two  fields  of  different  soils,  with  but  one  day's 
difference  as  to  time,  those  upon  a  dry  soil  were  uninjured,  while  he  lost 
about  one-half  of  those  grown  upon  a  wet  soil.  Mr.  C.  remarked  that,  al- 
though planted  at  the  same  time,  those  upon  the  wet  soil  would  be  later  in 
coming  to  maturity;  and  it  was  believed  by  the  owner  that  they  were  in- 
jured by  a  very  warm  fall  of  rain  before  entirely  ripe. 

Mr.  C..said,  in  conclusion,  that,  from  what  information  he  had  been  able 
to  obtain  on  this  subject,  it  was  the  opinion  of  farmers  in  this  country  that 
the  injury  of  the  potato  crop,  the  past  season,  was  produced  by  a  warm  rain3 
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followed  by  warm  weather,  and  upon  potatoes  not  fully  ripe,  or  those  in  soils 
containing  much  water. 

Mr.  Young,  of  the  Assembly,  from  Queens  county,  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  the  president  of  the  State  society,  "  whether  potatoes,  sound  and 
healthy  when  dug-,  had  subsequently  become  diseased ,"  remarked,  i  hat  some 
potatoes  planted  in  his  vicinity  the  last  season,  when  t\u<r  were  apparently 
sound  ;  and  that  before  his  leaving  home  in  December  last,  he  ascertained, 
in  sorting  one  cask  containing  eight  bushels,  that  six  bushels  of  them  were 
completely  rotten.  In  relation  to  the  question  which  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  potato,  and  the  quality  of  the  seed,  he  remarked, 
that  the  soil  of  the  section  of  country  he  represented  (Long  Island)  is  ma- 
terially different  from  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  State,  being  princi- 
pally a  light  sand,  which  is  not  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  best  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  potato.  The  potatoes  of  Long  Island  are  generally  of 
a  mealy  character,  and  superior  quality.  One  striking  evidence  of  that  fact 
is,  that  they  will  frequently  sell  in  the  New  York  market  for  50  cents  per 
bushel,  when  the  Connecticut  potato,  grown  upon  more  loamy  soil,  is  selling 
for  only  31J  cents. 

In  speaking  of  the  disease  among  potatoes,  he  would  say  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  particular  disease,  although  the  potatoes  of  Queens  coun- 
ty, the  past  season,  were  of  inferior  quality,  and  during  the  fall  months  large 
quantities  of  them  rotted,  which  was  generally  attributed  to  the  unfavorable 
season.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we  had  no  rain  during  the  whole  month 
of  June,  and  the  potatoes,  which  were  not  materially  affected  by  the  drought, 
were  sound,  and  our  only  good  potato.  We  find  it  altogether  preferable  to 
plant  our  potatoes  very  early  or  very  late.  Those  planted  as  soon  as  the 
frost  will  permit,  are  decidedly  the  best ;  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  the 
young  and  vigorous  plant  is  not  easily  killed  by  the  frost,  as  one  that  is 
mature  and  ripe.  The  early  planted  potato  gets  its  principal  growth  before 
the  heat  of  midsummer,  which  usually  brings  with  it  dry  weather,  a  sure 
check  to  all  vegetation.  The  potato  plant  in  mid  season  (or  late  in  the 
month  of  May)  is  usually  checked  by  the  scorching  sun  or  drought  of 
midsummer,  (July  and  August,)  from  which  it  never  recovers  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  small  size,  light  produce,  and  inferior  quality.  Those  planted 
late  in  the  season,  form  and  mature  as  the  weather  becomes  more  cool ;  and 
the  growth  being  more  rapid,  the  potato  is  larger,  and  the  produce  greater 
than  the  early  planted  potato  ;  but  the  flavor  and  richness  are  not  as  good, 
a  too  rapid  growth  not  being  congenial  to  the  potato. 

In  relation  to  the  mode  of  cultivation,  (said  Mr.  Young.)  we  take  a  field 
where  corn  was  grown  the  preceding  year,  and  now  prepared  for  oafs  or 
barley,  in  which  a  portion  is  reserved  for  potatoes,  which  is  ploughed  in 
drills  about  three  feet  apart;  in  which  drills  is  placed  a  liberal  quantity  of 
stable  or  barn  yard  manure,  as  is  always  required  in  cultivating  our  land. 
The  potatoes  are  then  dropped  about  ten  inches  apart;  we  then  plough  a 
furrow  on  each  side  of  the  drill,  covering  up  the  manure;  the  furrow  is 
left  in  this  rough  state  until  the  sprout  is  about  appearing  at  the  surface  ; 
withes  of  hickory  are  then  wound  among  the  teeth  of  a  harrow,  with  which 
the  field  is  harrowed  lengthwise  of  the  drills,  which  partially  levels  the  sur- 
face, and  kills  the  weeds  ;  after  the  vine  is  well  above  the  ground,  we  plough 
and  hoe ;  before  the  vine  is  in  full  blossom,  we  again  plough,  and  with  the 
hoe  hill  up  the  rows.  Nothing  further  is  done  until  harvesting,  which  is 
accomplished  by  ploughing  each  drill  lengthwise,  which  leaves  the  principal 
portion  of  the  potatoes  on  the  surface,  to  be  gathered  by  the  boys;  alter  which, 
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we  harrow  the  fieldr  and  pick  up  the  balance  of  the  crop  ;  which  we  are  care* 
fill  to  protect  from  the  rains  or  wet,  and  have  housed  the  same  day  as  gathered. 

In  relation  to  .the  seed,  we  find  the  potato  degenerates,  like  all  other  vege- 
tation, with  the  exception  of  weeds.  After  cultivating  one  variety  a  few 
years,  it  is  found  that  the  vines  lose  their  vigor,  —  the  potatoes  of  less  size, 
the  produce  much  smaller.  A  few  years  since,  the  most  choice  variety  was 
a  yellowish  potato,  called  the  "  English  white ;"  then  the  celebrated  "  kid- 
ney" or  Poole  potato  ;  then  the  "pink-eye;"  and  now  the  "Mercer"  is  the 
universal  favorite. 

Professor  Emmons,  of  the  geological  survey,  remarked,  that  the  dis- 
ease of  the  potato,  as  shown  by  the  microscope,  is  located  in  the  cellular 
tissue.  The  starch  granules  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  at  first,  nor  un- 
til the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time.  The  disease  itself  is  a  true  gan- 
grene—commencing in  the  cellular  tissue,  at  numerous  points,  till  finally 
the  whole  becomes  involved  in  it.  The  skin  preserves  its  soundness  for 
a  long  time  after  (he  rest  of  the  potato  is  destroyed.  Three  causes  may  be 
assigned  tor  this  decay:  1.  Rapid  growth,  promoted  by  high  temperature 
and  much  rain  just  at  the  period  of  ripening ;  2.  Constitutional  decay  of 
the  seed  from  age;  3.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  together  with  late  planting. 
Much  evidence  was  adduced  (said  Professor  Emmons)  to  show  that  potatoes, 
upon  a  clay  soil,  especially  it  planted  late,  were  or  have  been  particularly 
subject  to  the  disease;  while  those  which  were  planted  on  a  sandy  soii, 
and  were  ripe  when  gathered,  have  not  been  wholly  free  from  disease.  But 
the  experience  of  the  speakers  generally  on  this  occasion  enforces  the  posi- 
tion that  early  planting  in  a  dry,  sandy  loam,  presents  the  greatest  security 
from  future  attacks  of  the  disease. 

The  facts  and  arguments  at  this  meeting,  it  may  be  seen  by  this  abstract 
of  discussion,  did  not  justify  a  supposition  that  the  theory  of  European 
writers,  respecting  the  alleged  degeneracy  of  certain  kinds  of  potatoes,  is 
anywise  applicable  here,  so  far  as  the  losses  of  last  year  are  concerned.  So 
far  as  the  loss  being  occasioned  here  by  the  "degeneracy  "  of  certain  varie- 
ties of  potatoes,  it  is  in  proof  that  many  of  the  best  crops  were  realized  from 
the  oldest  varieties.  The  most  hardy  kinds,  it  seems,  have  been  least  af- 
fected ;  and  the  least  hardy — such  as  the  xMercer,  or  Chenango,  Foxite, 
&c. — have  suffered  most.  It  was  nearly  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
who  spoke  on  the  subject,  that  the  prevalence  of  the  defect  or  "disease" 
of  last  year  was  caused  by  the  very  warm  and  wet  weather  following  a 
severe  and  long-continued  drought.  The  proofs  on  this  subject  furnished 
by  several  speakers,  were — that  potatoes  which  were  planted  on  dry  soil,  and 
so  early  that  they  reached  maturity  before  the  peculiar  weather  alluded  to, 
were  scarcely  affected  at  all  ;  whereas  the  same  varieties,  planted  later,  and 
being  in  an  immature  state  when  the  change  took  place,  were  seriously 
affected  when  harvested,  or  rotted  during  the  winter.  The  prevalent  opin- 
ion of  the  meeting  was.  that  the  best  mode,  under  any  circumstances,  con- 
sisted in  planting  the  best  kind  of  seed  at  the  earliest  period  when  the 
ground  is  in  suitable  condition  ;  the  yield  generally  proving  better,  while 
the  crop  is  less  liable  to  blight  or  defect  of  any  kind. 

"The  potato  rot. — A  writer  in  the  Bangor  Whig  attributes  the  prevalent 
disease  among  potatoes  to  the  old  age  of  the  varieties,  which  are  most  af- 
fected by  it.  He  says:  'I  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  this  truth,  that 
where  the  potato  has  been  attacked  with  the  rot,  it  has  been  confined,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  those  varieties  which  have  been  propagated  the  longest ; 
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while  those  which  have  been  recently  introduced  from  the  natural  s(ed,  are 
as  fair  as  a  milkmaid's  cheek.  The  fact  is,  that  most  varieties  are  actually 
dying  with  old  age,;  and,  like  the  hard  winter  which  hastens  the  old  man  to 
ins  tomb,  so  the  past  season  has  been  rile  with  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  quicken  the.-e  principles  of  decay,  as  we  have  been  visited  with  almost 
every  extreme  to  which  our  fickle  climate  is  subject.' 

'•80  tar  as  the  observation  of  ihe  writer  has  extended,  the  Chenango  va- 
riety, which  has  been  cultivated  by  farmers  for  a  long  series  of  years,  has 
been  most  affected  by  the  disease.  The  English  whites  and  long  reds  have 
not  suffered  so  much,  because  they  have  less  constitutional  defects;  but 
these  "have  for  some  years  shown  strong  symptoms  of  decay." 

"An  intelligent  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  corroborates  the  opinion  ad- 
vanced in  the  above  paragraphs,  attributing  the  disease  to  the  constant  re- 
planting of  the  same  seed.  He  says  that  the  distemper  has  become  so 
fatal  in  its  consequences  in  some  of  the  eastern  States,  that  the  farmers  call 
it  the  potato  cholera.  The  farmers  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  shipped  large 
quantities  of  this  root  to  Boston  during  the  past  season,  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  disease,  and  call  it  the  rot.  It  seems  to  pervade  particu- 
lar farms  ;  and  sometimes  appears  in  the  stalk,  like  rust,  long  before  the 
potato  has  arrived  at  maturity;  and,  on  cutting  open  the  young  root,  the 
disease  will  be  found  to  exhibit  itself  in  black  spois  throughout  the  inside 
of  it.  At  other  times,  the  disease  will  appear  after  the  potatoes  have  been 
harvested,  and  buried  or  put  into  the  cellar.  The  first  indication  of  the 
disease  which  the  farmer  receives  will  be  from  an  offensive  smell,  arising 
from  their  decomposition.  His  only  recourse  then  is  to  remove  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  the  distemper,  in  a  few  days,  infects  the  whole  body, 
no  matter  how  large  it  may  be.  The  progress  of  this  distemper  among 
the  potatoes  in  Nova  Scotia  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  singular. 

"It  would  break  out  suddenly,  and  spread  from  farm  to  farm,  and  cellar  to 
cellar, — lingering  a  few  years,  and  then  entirely  disappearing  lor  a  time. 
The  farmers,  supposing  the  epidemic  was  located  somewhere  about  the 
premises,  resorted  to  whitewashing  and  cleansing  their  cellars ;  but  to  no 
effect.  At  length  the  evil  was  discovered  to  be  as  stated  above, — in  the  con- 
tinual replanting  of  the  same  seed.  Like  all  other  plants,  the  potato  finally 
degenerates  and  runs  out.  The  Nova  Scotians  now  plant  the  balls,  and 
thus  procure  new  seed,  which,  during  the  second  year,  arrives  at  maturity 
and  full  size.  Seed  thus  procured  is  proof  against  the  rot ;  and  by  this  prac- 
tice they  were  enabled  to  furnish  seed  potatoes  to  some  of  our  New  Eng- 
land farmers  for  last  spring:s  planting. 

"  The  distemper  with  this  indispensable  plant  seems  not  to  be  confined  to 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  has  long  been  known  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
whose  potato  eating  propensities  are  so  proverbial.  Prom  a  gentleman  from 
that  country,  we  learn  that  in  1816,  the  apple  potato  (which,  for  several 
years  previous,  was  the  favorite  and  most  excellent  of  the  many  species  then 
in  existence  in  that  country,)  exhibited  symptoms  of  decay,  not  unlike  those 
already  spoken  of,  and  ceased  to  be  a  reliable  portion  not  only  of  the  sea 
stock  of  the  emigrant,  but  was  seldom  purchased  for  the  more  immediate 
use  of  the  table.  The  result  was,  that  the  farmers  discontinued  its  cultiva- 
tion, unwilling  to  lose  their  time  and  tillage  on  seed  which  could  no  longer 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  stock ;  and  this  is  still  the  custom  there.  It 
would  hence  appear  that,  eilher  unable  or  indisposed  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  decay,  they  came  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  re- 
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jecting  the  diseased  esculent  altogether.     On  the  subject  of  potatoes,  Irish 
authority  is  not  so  very  bad." — New  York  Tribune. 

"Potatoes. — From  all  directions  we  hear  complaints  of  rot,  or  premature 
decay,  in  the  potato  crop.  This  crop  is  so  important  in  the  n  mhem  and 
eastern  States,  that  we  need  no  apology  for  being  somewhat  particular  in 
our  notices  of  it.  The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Herald  says  :  '  The  potato  crop 
in  this  section,  which  a  few  weeks  since  promised  to  be  a  very  large  one, 
we  learn  from  our  agricultural  friends,  is  much  injured  by  diseased  potatoes. 
In  many  fields,  a  considerable  share  of  the  potatoes  are  diseased  and  rotten  ; 
and  in  some,  so  much  as  to  be  entirely  worthless.  Digging  does  not  appear 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  potatoes,  as  some  "have  lost  their  crop 
after  taking  it  from  the  hill.  We  are  informed  that,  in  some  instances,  dis- 
eased potatoes  have  proved  fatal  to  swine  fed  with  them.'" 

From  the  Rochester  Democrat. 
c;We  hear  that,  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  the  potato  crop  has  been 
considerably  injured  by  the  rot.  This  is  probably  owing  to  some  new  dis- 
ease, instead  of  the  drought— the  same  calamity  having  last  year  happened 
to  that  crop  at  the  east,  when  the  season  was  directly  the  reverse  of  what  it 
is  now.  It  is  dangerous  using  potatoes  thus  affected.  We  have  heard  of 
recent  instances  of  the  death  of  animals,  to  which  potatoes  partially  de- 
cayed had  been  fed." 

From  the  New  Haven  Herald. 

"  We  have  been  told  that,  in  one  town  in  this  county,  the  effluvium  ex- 
haled from  an  undug  potato  field  was  as  offensive  as  white  fish  ;  and  that 
this  is  the  case  at  Horse  Neck,  &c.  That  at  Colchester,  men  could  scarcely 
be  hired  at  $2  per  day  to  remove  these  putrefying  articles  from  the  cellars ; 
and,  in  some  places,  farmers  had  ploughed  them  in  deep,  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

"  In  our  own  vicinity,  many  potatoes  (more  particularly  those  dug  within 
a  week)  are  afflicted  with  this  malady.  A  friend  has  a  crop  raised  from  a 
hamper  of  Irish  potatoes,  which  had  no  rot  affection  among  them;  but  a 
row  of  Mercers,  contiguous,  were  every  one  of  them  wholly  rotten.  It  is 
said  some  persons  have  been  afflicted  with  indisposition  from  eating  pota- 
toes this  season  ;  and  that  one  person  lost  two  hogs,  which  had  died  in  con- 
sequence of  having  eaten  of  them.  This  being  the  case,  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  offensive  virus  generated  must  be  different  from  that  which  takes 
place  in  decaying  old  potatoes,  kept  late  in  the  spring  or  summer,  of  which 
my  hogs  and  cows  have  always  eaten  with  impunity.  The  extraordinary 
offensiveness  of  potatoes  affected  in  this  manner,  was  brought  strongly  to 
our  perception  yesterday.  A  bushel  of  a  choice  kind  of  small  size  had 
been  dug  from  a  dry  piece  of  ground  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  They 
had  been  placed  in  a  shed-room  over  night,  where  they  were  noticed  by  the 
cook,  (an  Irish  woman.)  who  had  heard  nothing  said,  and  had  noticed  no 
decaying  ones  among  them.  She  observed  that  those  potatoes  had  better 
be  removed,  as  they  rendered  the  place  very  offensive.  The  basket  was 
emptied  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  examined,  and  four  or  five  small 
ones  only  were  found  decayed — some  on  one  side,  or  at  one  end  ;  from  each 
of  which  an  offensive  effluvium  of  great  intensity  emanated  ;  and  one  person, 
used  to  farming,  (fee,  did  not  get  over  the  effect  of  their  influence  for  several 
minutes.     We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  potatoes  had  better  be  left  in  the 
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ground,  to  be  dug  when  wanted,  or  till  cooler  weather ;  and  purchasers  had 
better  buy  but  few  at  a  time  to  put  into  the  cellar.  u  Medicus." 

The  same  disease  prevails  extensively  among  the  potatoes  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  southern  part  (at  least)  of  New  Hampshire.  From  Maine, 
which  is  the  most  important  potato  growing  State  in  the  Union,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  we  have  heard  no  complaint.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Bangor  Whig  says:  «  The  potato  crop  in  Maine  will  be  better  this  year 
than  for  some  years  past." 

"Disease  among  potatoes. —  We  have,  several  times,  alluded  to  disease 
among  potatoes.  The  same  disease  is  noticed  in  the  Amherst  Express, 
Pittsfield  Sun,  and  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Farmer.  It  appears  to  be  very- 
extensive  ;  and  this  crop,  in  many  towns,  is  nearly  destroyed.  We  have  a 
field  of  '  Mercers'  that  have  nearly  all  rotted  ;  while  '  Carters,'  adjoining, 
appear  much  less  injured.  A  writer  in  the  last  Pittsfield  Sun  remarks: 
'  As  yet,  I  believe  no  one  has  accounted  for  this  disease.  On  examining  my 
own  field,  I  find  that  each  remaining  green  leaf  is  covered  with  small  in- 
sects, about  the  size  of  the  house  flea,  very  black,  which  fly  off  when  dis- 
turbed. The  tender  parts  of  the  leaves  appear  to  have  been  eaten,  which, 
may  account  for  the  premature  decay  of  the  tops.'  " — Northampton  (Mass.) 
Democrat. 

"Rot  among  the  potatoes. — We  understand  from  a  gentleman  residing 
in  Westchester,  (says  the  Courier,)  that  the  old  trouble  among  the  potatoes 
has  returned  in  that  county.  On  some  farms  the  crops  have  so  rotted  in 
the  ground,  that  scarcely  any  portion  of  them  will  be  worth  digging ;  and, 
in  nearly  all  the  fields,  the  injury  has  taken  place  to  a  more  or  less  extent.'3 
'  "  Cause  of  the  potato  failure. — For  some  time  after  the  failures  appeared, 
I  durst  not  venture  to  offer  my  opinion  on  the  subject;  but,  from  seeing 
the  fanciful  opinions  that  began  to  be  ventured  as  to  the  cause  of  failure,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  subject,  and  soon  came  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
evil  arose  entirely  from  the  seed  being  placed  in  the  ground,  when  it  and 
the  manure  were  too  dry  to  bring  on  vegetation." — Correspondent  of  the 
Ayrshire  Agriculturist. 

u  Potatoes. — We  have  heard  complaints  in  this  and  neighboring  counties 
of  a  disease  among  potatoes  which  causes  them  to  rot.  The  following  is 
from  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Democrat : 

"  'The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  seems  to  be  universal  throughout  the 
northern  States.  In  this  vicinity,  scarcely  any  will  be  preserved.'  The 
Barre  Gazette  says  :  '  Nearly  or  quite  the  entire  crop  of  potatoes  in  this  re- 
gion is  lost.  When  dug,  they  are  found  to  be  diseased  and  rotten.  Some 
have  been  dug  early,  and  placed  in  the  cellar  in  an  apparently  sound  con- 
dition, and  in  a  few  days  found  to  be  decaying  fast.  They  appear  to  sight 
and  smell  as  if  rotten.  Several  of  our  farmers  have  commenced  ploughing 
them  in,  in  the  field.  We  learn  that  the  difficulty  extends  to  all  the  region 
about  us.  It  is  said  some  hogs  have  died,  after  being  fed  with  them.  No 
reasonable  canse  is  given  for  this  singular  occurrence.  Should  the  crop 
fail  throughout  New  England  in  the  same  manner,  great  suffering  as  well 
as  loss  must  ensue." 

The  senior  editor  of  the  B  iston  Courier,  in  a  letter  from  Trenton,  Oneida 
ctounty,  N.  Y.,  mentions  that  the  potato  crop  is  nearly  destroyed  by  rust  in 
that  region.     On  one  farm  he  noticed,  besides  its  necessary  number  of  ordi- 
14 
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nary  laborers,  more  than  one  hundred  swarms  of  bees,  which  had  already 
made  for  their  owner,  during  the  present  season,  honey  enough  to  purchase 
in  the  New  York  market  all  the  luxuries,  food,  and  wearing  apparel,  that 
a  large  family  could  require  for  its  gratification,  and  give  him  a  surplus  in 
cash,  to  add  to  his  former  capital. 

[This  last  statement,  respecting  the  bees,  &c.,  though  it  does  not  relate  to 
the  potato  disease,  is  yet  sufficiently  interesting  to  allow  it  to  stand.] 

"  Disease  among-  the  potatoes. — A  disease  of  peculiar  character  seems  to 
have  affected  the  present  crop  of  potatoes,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
is  producing  serious  effects.  The  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle  has  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  the  subject : 

ai  The  potato  crop. — We  regret  to  learn  that  this  vegetable,  which  a  few 
weeks  ago  gave  great  promise  of  an  abundant  crop,  has,  on  almost  every 
farm  in  this  vicinity,  been  damaged,  and,  in  many  instances,  wholly  de- 
stroyed, by  a  disease  hitherto  unknown  among  our  farmers.  The  stock 
bears  the  same  appearance  as  when  struck  by  rust,  and  the  vegetable  im- 
mediately decays.  When  first  discovered,  many  of  our  farmers  went  to 
digging,  but  soon  found  the  decomposition  did  not  stop  when  taken  from 
the  earth ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  damaged  crop  has  been  put  into  the 
cellar,  so  offensive  has  been  the  smell  arising  from  them,  that  they  had 
forthwith  to  be  removed  and  buried  up  in  the  ground.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  farmers  had  better  not  dig  the  crop  at  present,  but  let  them  re- 
main in  the  earth  until  the  damaged  portion  should  become  so  far  decayed 
as  to  be  easily  distinguishable.  Time  and  unnecessary  labor  may  thus  be 
saved.  We  are  told  that  the  crop  throughout  the  State  has  been  similarly 
affected;  also  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  other  New  England  States. 
If  the  destruction  has  been  general  throughout  the  country,  the  loss, 
especially  among  the  poorer  portion  of  our  population,  will  be  severely  felt.' 

"We  passed  through  Connecticut  and  western  Massachusetts  (Hampden, 
Hampshire,  and  Franklin  counties)  a  few  days  since,  and  found  the  potatoes, 
almost  everywhere,  suffering  from  a  modification  of  the  same  disease.  The 
tops  died  prematurely,  and  before  the  potatoes  had  gained  their  maturity; 
but  we  did  not  learn  that  the  potatoes  (roots)  had  anywhere  commenced 
rotting.  Some  that  we  saw  dug  in  Hampshire  county,  were  sound  and 
good.     The  latest  planted  potatoes  suffered  most." 

"  W&stfield,  Mass.]  Nov.  21. — The  potato  crop  throughout  this  region, 
and  very  extensively,  as  you  already  know,  has  suffered  serious  injury 
from  some  cause  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  I  can  add  nothing  accurate  to 
the  information  already  before  the  public;  but  suppose  that,  although  the 
disease  affects  alike  potatoes  in  a  variety  of  soils,  yet  it  is  worse  in  the 
mountainous  districts  than  on  the  plains  and  near  the  Connecticut  river. 
Carters  seem  to  fare  better  than  Mercers,  though  they  do  not,  by  any  means, 
escape.  Both  early  and  late  potatoes  are  spoken  of  as  doing  better  than 
those  planted  at  the  ordinary  time.  Potatoes  which  appeared  good  when 
they  were  dug,  have  rotted  soon  after,  or  turned  black  on  being  boiled. 
Stories  are  told  of  hogs  having  died  from  eating  the  diseased  roots.  But 
there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  information  here,  as  the  disease  is 
less  seve*re  than  in  the  neighboring  towns.  An  insect  about  the  size  of  a 
flea  is  the  only  ostensible  cause  of  the  damage ;  it  appears,  however,  to 
confine  its  attacks  to  the  leaves, 
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"Disease  among  potatoes. — We  have  noticed,  throughout  the  country,  that 
potatoes  show  signs  of  premature  decay.  The  vines  generally  hold  green  until 
the  first  frost;  but  this  year,  the  vines  of  some  entire  fields  have  commenced 
drying  n;>,  while  the  potatoes  have  not  yet  reached  their  maturity.  The  crop 
will  not  be  half  a  yield.  We  learn  from  a  gentleman  who  has  passed  through 
New  York  recently,  that  the  same  disease  seems  to  be  prevalent  throughout 
that  State.  This  is  very  singular,  and  is  a  subject  of  sufficient  importance 
to  claim  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  that  the  causes  may  be  made  known, 
and,  if  possible,  the  evils  remedied  another  year." — PUtsficld (Mass.)  Hagle. 

u  The  same  disease  prevails  among  the  potatoes  in  this  region.  We  saw 
whole  fields,  two  weeks  ago,  where  the  vines  were  all  dried  up ;  and  we  un- 
derstand, from  various  quarters,  that  the  crop  is  so  injured,  that  good  pota- 
toes may  be  expected  to  be  very  scarce  in  the  fall." — Bridgeport  Farmer. 

[For  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"Banks  of  the  Wallkill,  Orange  county,  September  21,  1844. — Notwith- 
standing the  intensity  of  the  drought,  and  its  long  continuance,  the  pota- 
toes in  this  section  of  the  country  are  rotting  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy 
nearly  the  whole  crop.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rot — the  dry  and  the  wet 
The  latter  reduces  the  potato  to  a  substance  like  paste,  with  tenacity  suf- 
ficient to  rope  when  held  up,  and  the  semi-fluid  mass  strings  down  like 
honey.  The  cause  of  this  disease  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  even  guessed 
at.  The  potato  is  first  attacked  with  the  disease,  after  which  the  vines  die 
and  become  dry,  and  in  that  slate  can  be  pulverized  to  a  powder.  Potatoes 
have,  comparatively  speaking,  been  but  recently  introduced  into  use ;  but 
the  consumption  has  become  very  extensive,  taking  the  place  of  other  food. 
Farmers  will  be  obliged  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  other 
vegetables,  if  the  potato  crops  continue  to  fail  for  years  to  come  as  they 
have  done  for  two  years  past.  The  potato  contains  about  72  per  cent,  wa- 
ter, and  28  per  rent.  meal.  The  meal  is  composed  of  three  distinct  sub- 
stances, viz:  tecula.  fibrous  matter,  and  mucilage.  The  proportions  of  each 
may  be  set  down  at  16  per  cent,  fecula,  8  per  cent,  fibrous  matter,  and  4  per 
cent,  mucilage.  Potatoes  are  often  used  for  making  starch,  and  sometimes 
tot  making  whiskey.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  diseased  potatoes,  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  disease,  may  afford  some  useful  information." 

u Disease  of  potatoes. — In  heavy  ground,  in  this  vicinity,  quantities  of  po- 
tatoes are  entirely  rotten  and  spoiled.  Light  and  sandy  soil  has  proved, 
this  season,  more  favorable  to  this  crop.  The  constant  wet  weather  is  the 
supposed  cause  for  the  potato  disorder.  There  has  been  no  drought  he  e 
this  year." — Jamaica  ( L.  I.)  Farmer. 

"The  potato  crop. — The  Bel  fist  Journal  states  that  potatoes  in  that  vicini- 
ty have  been  very  materially  injured  by  rust.  The  potato  fields  are  black — 
the  tops  being  killed,  and  the  potatoes,  of  course,  prevented  from  further 
growing.     Many  farmers  will  get  but  half  a  crop." 

t:  The  potato  crop. — The  Albany  Argus  says  that  the  disease  has  extended 
into  the  towns  in  that  county,  particularly  into  the  Helderberff  region.  An 
intelligent  farmer  from  that  section  states,  that  in  a  field  of  501)  bushels  of 
potatoes,  474  bushels  are  rotten ;  and  his  neighbor's  fields  are  touched  in 
the  si  me  way. 

"  The  Providence  Transcript  of  Friday  states  that  three  men  in  Cum- 
berland are  reported  to  have  died,  a  day  or  two  since,  from  eating  diseased 
potatoes." 
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"The  editor  of  the  New  Bedford  Bulletin  states  that  in  different  parts  of 
New  Hampshire,  quite  a  number  of  cattle  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  same 
way.  One  farmer  in  Jaffrey  lost  tight  or  nine  hogs,  which  had  been  fed 
upon  his  potatoes.  And  there  are  many  other  instances  of  a  similar  char- 
ac'er  in  that  section. 

[From  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  September  21,  1844. 

"Rot  in  potatoes. — Mr.  Editor  :  Most  of  the  potatoes  in  this  vicinity,  with 
the  exception  of  some  very  early  kinds,  are  affected  with  rot.  It  com- 
mences on  the  outside  of  the  root,  and  extends  until  the  whole  becomes 
soft.  They  are  decaying  very  rapidly.  In  some  fields  where  it  has  not 
been  discovered  till  within  the  last  five  or  six  days,  but  few  can  now  be 
found  that  are  not  affected  more  or  less.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
there  will  not  be  enough  saved  for  seed.  Where  they  have  been  dug,  and 
put  in  cellars  after  the  rot  had  commenced  in  some,  the  whole  have  been 
entirely  spoiled.  We  are  informed  they  are  in  the  same  condition  in  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  the  adjoining  parts  @f  New  Hampshire.  The 
weather  for  about  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  first  of  September  was  very 
we-t,  and  towards  the  last  of  August  the  vines  rusted  suddenly,  being  dead 
in  three  or  four  days  after  the  rust  began  ;  yet  they  yield  tolerably  welh 
Now,  sir,  can  you  tell  us  the  cause  of  this  decay  in  the  root?  and  can  they 
be  assorted  so  effectually  as  to  save  those  not  yet  affected  ?  Or  must  the 
crop  be  a  total  loss  ?  "A  Subscriber." 

"South  Woodstock,  Yt.,  Sept.  9.  1844." 

(!  We  apprehend  there  are  not  many  in  this  country  who  have  much  expe° 
rience  on  ihis  sur -j-ct.  We  hear  many  complaints  this  year,  from  various 
quarters,  of  the  rotting  of  potatoes  in  the  field ;  but,  as  we  have  never  suf- 
fered from  rot  in  our  own  fields,  nor  seen  the  disease  prevailing  in  the  fields 
of  others,  we  can  do  no  more  than  theorize  on  the  cause  or  causes  of  this 
attack  on  the  most  useful  root  with  which  Providence  has  favored  us. 

"  It  has,  in  this  country,  been  very  generally  supposed  that  the  potato  is  not 
injurious  to  any  soil — that  their  tendency  is  to  enrich,  rather  than  to  impov- 
erish the  grounds  that  bear  them  ;  though  our  own  individual  opinion  has 
long  been,  that  potatoes  are  more  exhausting,  or  at  least  more  injurious  te* 
some  kinds  of  soil,  than  Indian  corn  is.  On  some  of  our  sandy  loams  we 
find  we  have  b.  tter  harvests  of  jrrass  and  of  hay  after  corn  than  after  pota- 
toes, though  both  fields  were  equally  manured. 

u  We  also  find  that  rotation  is  more  necessary  when  potatoes  are  planted, 
than  in  corn  or  other  crops;  that  when  planted  for  two  or  three  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  plot,  the  harvest  diminishes,  and  the  vines  are 
much  more  liable  to  rust.  This  has  been  noted  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
very  large  quantities  have  been  raised  for  distilling:  also  in  Maine,  where 
the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  potato.  We  have  seen  English  accounts  of 
diseases  in  potatoes,  and  to  such  extent  that  whole  counties  have  discon- 
tinued all  attempts  to  raise  them.  Some  have  recommended  procuring  seed 
from  a  distance,  and  others  a  strict  rotation  of  crops,  which  would  admit 
the  potato  but  once  in  a  number  of  years.  We  are  inclined  to  think  a 
cla\^y  soil  is  less  injured  by  them,  and  favors  their  production  more  than 
sandy  loams.  We  have  raised  large  quantities  of  them  on  our  farm  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kennebec  ;  and  though  the  soil  there  seems  to  suit  them;  they 
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are  more  liable  to  rnst  than  In  Massachusetts.  TFhey  are  very  apt  to  rust 
when  you  plant  a  field  with  them  for  two  or  three  years  in  -  iccession.   The 

potato  plant  was  considered  poisonous  in  South  America,  whence  it  came, 
but  it  has  much  improved  on  transplanting.  Yet  now,  if  you  expose  a  po- 
tato for  two  days  to  the  sun,  it  turns  green,  and  is  not  lit  for  use.  Potatoes 
are  thought  to  be  light  food  and  ea^y  of  digestion  ;  and  tins  may  he,  when 
they  are  grown  on  a  congenial  soil,  and  become  so  ripe  as  to  he  mealy  ;  but 
no  cooked  food  is  harder  of  digestion  than  an  unripe  or  watery  potato— such 
as  most  people  are  obliged  to  cat.  if  they  eat  any.  You  will  find  that  an 
animal  which  happens  to  vomit  food  two  or  three  hours  after  eatinjf,  will 
always  heave  up  large  bits  of  potato,  if  it  has  eaten  any.  Sometimes  the 
bits  of  potato  only  will  come,  the  other  food  being  all  digested     , 

"We  can  suggest  no  better  remedy  for  the  rot  in  potatoes,  than  planting 
a  field  with  them  once  only  in  a  number  of  years,  and  then  on  land  not 
very  wet.  Wet  grounds  and  wet  summers  are  disagreeable  to  them.  We 
once  supposed  the  more  wet  from  the  clouds,  the  better  would  be  the  potato 
harvest;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  present  crop,  in  our  vicinity,  will  be  more 
than  middling,  though  we  have  had  a  dry  summer.  Change  o(  seed  or 
tubers  may  also  have  a  good  effect,  but  both  may  not  remedy  the  evil 
spoken  of.  We  should  like  to  hear  facts  or  opinions  from  other  corres- 
pondents on  the  subject  of  this  complaint.  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
potatoes  are  not  more  liable  to  this  attack  when  they  are  planted  with  green 
manure  in  the  hill,  than  when  it  is  spread  over  the  field  and  mingled  with 
the  soil. — Editor. " 

"The  disease  in  potatoes. — Have  you  found  out  the  cause  of  the  strange 
rot  in  the  potato  crop?  is  the  anxious  itiquiry  of  almost  every  farmer  we 
converse  with.  It  is  indeed  an  important  question,  for  it  affects  interests 
of  vast  magnitude  to  the  farmers  of  this  country.  The  extent  of  the  evil 
is  much  greater  than  was  at  first  imagined.  We  see  accounts  of  the  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  crop  in  many  parts  of  nearly  all  the  New  England 
States,  as  well  as  this  State;  also  in  Canada,  and  the  northern  portion  of 
Ohio.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  too,  the  injury  sustained  by  this  crop 
from  the  same  or  a  similar  cause,  has  excited  much  anxiety  for  several 
years  past;  and  much  discussion  has  been  had  respecting  the  cause  and 
remedy,  but  with  no  better  success  in  arriving  at  satisfactory  results  than 
in  this  country.  Several  correspondents,  in  accordance  with  our  request, 
have,  during  the  past  month,  sent  us  the  results  of  their  observations  and 
cogitations  on  this  subject ;  but,  we  regret  to  say,  they  are  all  so  vague  and 
contradictory,  and  embrace  so  few  facts,  that  their  publication  would  be  of 
no  benefit.  In  all  matters  of  this  kind,  we  want  facts,  not  theories.  Give 
us  the  whole  particulars — facts  minutely  observed  and  plainly  described  : 
and  we  will  do  the  theorizing,  if  any  is  necessary.  In  our  exchange  pa- 
pers, and  others  that  have  been  sent  us,  we  find  a  vast  amount  of  specula- 
tion, together  with  some  facts  and  plausible  philosophy  on  this  subject; 
still,  however,  we  have  seen  nothing  that,  to  our  mind,  appears  like  a  defi- 
nite and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  malady.  In  order, 
however,  to  throw  all  the  light  we  can  on  the  subject,  and  to  assist  our 
readers  in  making  up  their  minds,  or  in  conducting  further  experiments 
and  observations,  we  will  give  a  summary  view  of  the  various  theories  ex- 
tant, and  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  in  their  support,  together 
with  some  remarks  of  our  own  in  relation  to  them. 
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"Insects. — Mr.  Henry  M.  Paine,  of  Oxford,  in  a  communication  for  the 
Massachusetts  Cataract,  says  he  examined  the  diseased  potatoes  with  a  mi- 
croscope that  magnified  nine  thousand  times.  He  found  no  insects  in  the 
roots  themselves ;  but  in  the  diseased  stalks,  near  the  junction  with  the 
roots,  he  discovered  an  insect  of  a  dark  brown  color,  having  the  body  shaped 
like  the  soldier-ant,  with  the  legs  of  the  hairy  garden  spider.  On  the  fore 
body  were  two  projecting  sockets,  plainly  indicating  that  the  insect  had  at 
some  period  belonged  to  the  winged  tribe." 

We  copy  from  the  Cataract  the  above  representation  of  this  insect  mag- 
nified. The  editor  says:  "Whether  this  insect  causes  the  disease  in  the 
root,  or  the  disease  in  the  root  causes  the  presence  of  the  insect,  is  yet  a 
mooted  question." 

The  editor  of  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  News  Letter  says:  "The  rot  in  the 
potato  is  not  owing  to  an  epidemic  influence  operating  as  a  disease,  &c, 
but  to  an  insect  that  has  made  it  a  nidus  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  species." 
He  then  refers  to  the  numerous  instances  of  injury  from  insects  to  fruit, 
crops,  &c.;  but  does  not  make  out  a  very  strong  argument  to  our  mind, 
nor  evince  much  knowledge  of  entomology.  "From  some  of  the  infected 
potatoes."  he  says,  "  may  be  seen  the  insect  in  its  pupa  state  escaping;  in 
others  you  may,  on  boiling,  find  the  rudiments  of  the  insect  in  embryo  ; 
and  in  others,  no  insects  will  be  found,  they  having  escaped  into  the 
ground." 

Mr.  Archibald  McAlister,  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Washington  Count/ 
Post,  says  :  "  About  the  1st  of  September  J  opened  a  few  hills  of  pink-eye 
potatoes  having  decayed  tops,  when  hundreds  of  small  white  insects  were 
seen  on  the  potatoes,  some  of  the  potatoes  were  entirely  rotten.  1  how- 
ever resolved  to  give  the  subject  a  more  thorough  investigation.  Having 
washed  a  few  of  them  perfectly  clean,  I  examined  and  readily  discovered 
that  there  were,  Jirst,  minute  punctures  through  the  skin  into  the  substance 
of  the  potato;  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  skin  for  a  short  distance 
around  the  perforations  was  changed  to  a  brown  color  ;  second,  a  vesica- 
tion or  blister  ;  third,  a  vegetable  abscess  of  limited  extent,  filled  with  puru- 
lent matter,  evidently  showing  that  the  potatoes  are  very  much  infested  by 
the  insects,  and  were  going  to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  these 
borers  ;  fourth,  the  appearance  of  moist  gangrene,  of  a  livid  or  purple  color, 
which  is  only  a  variety  of  decomposition,  resulting  from  the  injury  inflicted 
by  those  insects. 

"The  perforations  in  the  skin  appear  to  be  made  by  the  different  kinds  of 
worms.  The  most  numerous  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  brown 
color  ;  body  oval,  when  full  size.  The  other  is  a  small  brown  worm,  body 
round,  and  the  size  of  a  pin  wire,  an  inch  in  length.  On  the  potatoes  are 
small  white  spots,  resembling  potato  starch,  which  I  at  first  mistook  for 
mould,  but  proved  to  be  the  castings  of  these  destructive  borers. 

"  As  the  potatoes  were  past  the  flowering  season  when  I  commenced  my 
observations,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  trace  the  history  of  these  insects  any 
further  ;  and,  consequently,  their  larvae  are  unknown  to  me.  A  good  de- 
scription of  the  larvae,  and  a  more  full  account  of  their  habits,  seasons, 
changes  and  transformations  they  undergo,  are  still  wanted  ;  it  is  probably 
the  curculio,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  coleoptera  or  beetle  order. 
Judging  from  a  few  experiments  which  I  have  made,  by  sifting  air-slacked 
lime  both  on  the  sound  and  on  those  which  have  been  punctured  by  the 
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insect,  T  believe  that  it  will  destroy  many  of  the  insects,  and  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  potato." 

George  R.  Perkins,  esq.,  in  the  Utica  Daily  Gazette,  says: 

u  For  several  years  past,  I  have  been  making  a  few  observations,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  disease.  1  find  the  vines  of  those 
potatoes  which  are  rotten  to  be  hollow  for  four  or  live  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  they  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  eaten  out 
by  an  insect ;  and,  in  many  cases,  I  discovered  a  small  green  colored  mag- 
got in  the  cavity.  On  scraping  off  the  outer  bark  from  the  vine,  1  discov- 
ered that  the  leafless  buds  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  eaten  out, 
leaving  the  holes,  through  which,  I  conjectured,  the  insect  had  passed. 
Those  vines  attached  to  a  sound  and  ripe  potato  were  solid,  and  partially 
green.  Is  it  not  possible,  and  highly  probable,  that  all  this  evil  may  thus 
be  caused  by  an  insect?" 

In  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  Mr.  Samuel  Hartwell  says  : 

"  From  an  examination  of  several  varieties  of  potatoes,  from  the  same  and 
different  locations,  I  think  I  trace  the  disease,  from  its  first  attacks  to  its 
consummation,  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  potato.  It  is  found  more 
commonly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  connexion  with  the  green  tops,  on 
late  crops.  It  commences  in  the  eye  or  germ  of  the  future  plant,  which 
first  dies  ;  and  from  this  point  it  spreads  wider  and  deeper,  till  the  whole 
potato  decays.  In  connexion  with  all  its  stages,  except  its  most  advanced 
decay,  but  more  especially  in  its  incipient  attacks,  are  found  maggots,  or 
larvae,  and  other  creatures,  which  I  shall  call  insects  ;  and  even  in  the 
most  decayed  specimens  there  are,  apparently,  traces  of  their  mischievous 
work.  The  larva),  or  worms,  average  about  a  line  in  length  ;  are  slender, 
with  dark  heads,  semi-transparent  bodies,  and  are  sluggish  in  their  move- 
ments. 

"  The  insects  are,  in  some,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  others,  a  mere 
visible  white  point ;  and  others  still,  nearly  a  line  in  length,  with  numerous 
short  legs,  long  antennae,  of  a  white  color,  extremely  active  and  shy." 

Here  we  have  a  goodly  array  of  witnesses  ;  and  more  might  be  adduced, 
proving  that  insects  are  sometimes  found  in  the  diseased  vegetables,  both, 
in  the  roots  and  tops ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  are  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief; but  the  evidence  is  only  circumstantial,  and  is  far  from  amounting 
to  proof.  It  is  well  known  that  decaying  substances  often  attract  the  larvae 
of  insects  ;  and  their  presence  in  these  cases  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  the 
result  as  the  cause  of  the  decay. 

Influence  of  the  atmosphere,  fyc. — In  the  Amherst  (Mass.)  Express  is  a 
scientific  communication,  probably  written  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  which, 
contains  much  speculation,  of  but  little  value,  together  with  some  ideas 
worthy  of  consideration.     We  give  two  or  three  extracts. 

if  Plants,  being  living  beings,  like  animals,  requiring  a  certain  state  of 
air,  moisture,  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  proper  food,  will,  of  course, 
be  liable  to  disease,  like  animals,  from  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  any  of  the 
agents  that  affect  them. 

"Thus,  mildew  results  from  an  excessive  perspiration  from  the  leaves: 
the  blight  in  corn  and  oats  has  sometimes  been  the  consequence  of  a  great 
amount  of  electricity  or  lightning  :  the  dropsy,  or  jaundice,  results  from  a 
superabundance  of  raw  juice,  from  frost,  or  bad  cultivation  ;  and  blotches 
and  canker  from  a  deficiency  of  nourishment,  or  a  sterility  of  soil. 

"  But  the  specific  character  and  causes  of  disease  in  plants  are  corapara- 
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tively  but  little  known,  yet  we  frequently  see  their  effects  :  and  my  conviction 
is,  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  this  year  is  the  result  of  disease.  The 
tops  failed  first,  and  soon  appeared  as  if  they  had  endured  hard  frosts.  Now. 
it  is  in  the  leaves  and  stalks  that  the  juices  and  other  principles  that  nourish 
the  roots  and  tubers  are  prepared  :  so  that,  if  these  fail,  the  potatoes  must 
be  stopped  in  their  growth,  and  their  juices  and  other  ingredients  be  left  in 
a  crude  and  half  formed  state.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  ripen,  and,  of 
course,  are  liable  to  decay.  Those  which  I  have  seen  appear  like  potatoes 
a  few  days  after  they  have  been  frozen  :  and,  on  cutting  them  open,  they 
look  like  half  decayed  wood. 

"  As  to  the  supposed  poisonous  quality  of  potatoes  affected  by  this  malady, 
all  unripe  fruit  is  unhealthy,  more  or  less ;  and  I  doubt  whether  this  is  not 
about  all  we  can  say  concerning  these  potatoes  ;— I  mean  that  there  is  not 
any  peculiar  virus  in  them  that  needs  excite  a  panic  ;  and  although  it  is  true 
that  the  potato  does  belong-  to  a  poisonous  tribe  of  plants — the  solanaceoe  or 
nightshade  tribe.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  when  its  secretions  become 
unhealthy,  they  may  more  easily  change  into  strong  poisons  than  in  other 
plants.  But  there  is  one  principle  on  this  subject,  which,  if  regarded,  may, 
I  think,  prevent  all  injury  to  man  or  beast.  Boiling,  or  roasting,  or  baking 
unripe  fruit,  and  even  some  very  deadly  poisonous  vegetable  substances,  will 
render  them  comparatively  harmless,  and  even  highly  nutritious.  Thus  the 
root  called  cassava,  which  is  a  deadly  poison  if  eaten  raw,  is  eminently 
nutritious  when  roasted.  There  is  no  danger  that  man  will  eat  the  potatoes 
under  consideration  without  cooking,  and  therefore  there  is  little  danger  to 
men  if  they  reject  those  water  soaked  :  and  I  think  they  ought,  if  possible, 
to  follow  the  same  rule  as  to  the  lower  animals,  viz :  "to  boil  the  potatoes 
given  to  them,  and  the  danger  will  be  small. 

"1  strongly  suspect  that  the  strange  disease,  which,  for  several  years,  has 
so  deeply  affected  the  sycamore,  plane,  or  button  wood  tree,  [plalanus  occi- 
dentalis.)  is  analogous  to  that  which  has  now  assailed  the  potato.  I  was 
struck  with  the  resemblance,  When  cut  open,  between  a  partially  decayed 
branch  of  the  sycamore  and  a  potato  in  the  same  state.  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  either  case  the  disease  results  from  parasitic  plants  or  insects — two 
fruitful  sources  of  disease  to  plants.  Why  may  it  not  be  some  atmospheric 
agency,  too  subtle  for  the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  like  those  which  bring 
such  epidemics  as  the  influenza  and  the  cholera  over  particular  districts  or 
continents  ?  Modern  science  has  shown  us  that  many  of  the  most  power- 
ful agencies  of  nature  are  concealed  from  common,  and  even  acute  observa- 
tion. May  there  not  be  others  yet  undiscovered,  which  deeply  affect  the  deli- 
cate machinery  of  organic  life  ? 

"  P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  examining  my  potato  field, 
which  is  not  large,  but  I  find  that  the  decay  has  made  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
gress within  ten  days  ;  and  also,  as  I  fancy,  the  process  of  ripening  those 
potatoes  that  are  sound  ;  so  that  it  is  now  pretty  easy,  at  a  glance,  to  sepa- 
rate the  sound  from  the  decaying  ones  :  and  hence,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
almost  time  to  dig  them,  as  the  tops  and  roots  appear  to  have  lost  nearly  all 
their  vitality.  After  the  sound  ones  are  dug,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  spread 
out  in  the  sun  for  several  days,  till  thoroughly  dry,  before  they  are  laid  in 
a  pile  ;  and  then,  I  fancy,  there  will  not  be  much  danger  of  decay.  I 
find  them  in  the  worst  state  on  the  wettest  ground.  The  Carter  potato  is 
the  most  decayed  ;  the  common  round  red  ones  nearly  as  much ;  and  the 
ladies'  fingers  scarcely  at  all." 
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Potatoes  intended  for  food  should  never  be  laid  in  the  sun.  It  may  ben- 
efit those  intended  for  planting.  Wet  weather  has,  by  many  persons,  been 
assigned  as  the  probable  cause  of  trie  rot ;  among  these,  is  the  writer  last 
quoted  from.     He  says: 

"  As  to  the  cause  of  this  disease,  I  feel  more  in  doubt.  ]t  must  be  some- 
thing, however,  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  so  wide  spread,  I  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  the  season  has  been  too  wet  for  this  crop  ;  and  yet, 
on  inquiring  of  Professor  Snell,  who  keeps  an  accurate  register  of  the 
amount  of  rain  in  this  place,  I  find  the  quantity  for  June.  July,  and  August, 
to  be  less  than  for  two  years  past.  I  am  certain  that  my  garden  suffered 
exceedingly  during  the  three  past  years  from  drought ;  but  this  year  it  has 
been  rather  too  wet.  And  I  think  the  apparent  discrepancy  reconciled,  by 
finding  that  this  year  the  rains  and  showers  have  been  more  equally  spread 
through  the  season  than  in  the  two  previous  years  ;  and  hence  we  learn 
that  the  amount  of  rain  in  a  season  is  a  very  poor  index  by  which  to  jndge 
of  the  state  of  the  soil  as  to  moisture  and  dryness.  I  am  confident  that 
ju  this  region  the  ground  has  been  too  wet  for  some  crops — the  potato 
among  the  rest;  and  I  find  that  on  dry  land  it  is  less  affected  than  upon 
wet  soil.  i(  this  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  I  shall  expect  to  find  that  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  have  been  dry  will  not  have  suffered  much  in 
this  way." 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  opinion,  many  writers  have  attributed  this  dis- 
ease to  the  drought.  And  it  is  well  known  that  the  past  season  has  been 
uncommonly  dry  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Deterioration  of  varieties,  Sfc. — The  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial 
Advertiser  says  :  "  The  disease  has  been  on  the  increase  for  several  years, 
and  has  excited  great  interest  in  Scotland,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 
The  better  opinion  in  those  countries  is,  that  by  long  propagation  from  the 
tuber,  without  recurring  to  the  natural  seed  of  the  plant,  it  has  lost  a  por- 
tion of  its  vital  power,  and  hence  is  extremely  prone  to  blight,  rust,  and  to 
rot.  We  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  matter  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and  have  found  that  many  plants,  last  season  and  this,  have  perfect- 
ed no  blossoms  or  seed.  Whenever  balls  are  produced,  they  should  be  care- 
fully dried,  and  planted  next  spring,  with  only  a  few  seeds  in  a  hill,  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  usual  way.  Potatoes  thus  grown  in  Germany,  have  been  im- 
ported into  Edinburgh,  and  proved  to  be  both  sound  and  excellent  roots  by 
several  years'  experience.  The  same  trials  have  been  made  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  on  the  Hudson  river,  with  like  success.  The  potato  crop  is  the 
most  valuable  of  any  grown  in  this  State.  The  loss  last  season  from  rot- 
ting exceeded  $700,000,  and  we  fear  that  this  year  it  will  fall  but  little  below 

$Cooo,ooo." 

In  relation  to  the  foregoing,  we  should  state  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
plants  producing  no  blossoms  or  balls,  is  no  evidence  of  a  lack  of  vital 
power.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  several  varieties,  that  they  never  produce 
flowers  or  fruit.  An  excellent  new  variety  in  England  twenty  years  ago, 
was  named  "  no-blowers"  from  this  circumstance.  Another  objection  to  this 
theory  is  the  fact,  that  Mercers,  and  several  other  comparatively  new  varie- 
ties, have  suffered  worse  than  the  flesh-colored  and  English  whites,  which 
are  the  oldest  kinds  known  in  this  country.  It  does  appear,  however,  that 
entirely  new  varieties,  and  seed  obtained  from  other  countries,  are  least  liable 
to  be  affected. 

The  New  Haven  Herald  says  :  "  A  friend  has  a  crop  raised  from  a  ham- 
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per  of  (imported)  Irish  potatoes,  which  are  free  from  the  rot,  while  a  row  of 
Mercers  contiguous  are  every  one  affected." 

The  editor  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  speaking  of  the  crop  of  Professor 
Hall,  near  that  city,  says:  "  Among  several  kinds  planted  on  the  same  de- 
scription of  soil,  we  found  that  the  Mercers  had  suffered  most.  The  early 
June  and  some  other  kinds  planted  at  the  same  time  in  adjoining  rows,  were 
but  little  affected.  The  flesh -colored,  round  blue,  and  long  red  varieties, 
have  not  been  much  injured,  unless  on  wet  heavy  soils."  In  the  same  pa- 
per, Mr.  M.  Y.  Tilden,  of  New  Lebanon,  says :  "  We  also  found  that  the 
flesh- colored  were  less  affected  than  the  Mercers,  Carters,  or  pink-eyes." 

A  Massachusetts  paper  says  :  <•  The  disease  affects  alike  potatoes  in  a  va- 
riety of  soils,  yet  it  is  worse  in  the  mountainous  districts  than  on  the  plains  ; 
and  near  the  Connecticut  river,  Carters  seem  to  fare  better  than  Mercers, 
though  they  do  not  by  any  means  escape.  Both  early  and  late  potatoes  are 
spoken  of  as  doing  better  than  those  planted  at  the  ordinary  time." 

Manuring  in  the  hill. — Some  writers  attribute  the  disease  in  potatoes  to 
the  contact  of  manure  with  the  roots  in  the  ground.  Among  these,  is  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  published  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He 
recommends  manuring  only  for  the  previous  crop,  or  else  using  rotted  ma- 
nure, and  incorporating  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil  before  the  potatoes  are 
planted.  Several  instances  have  been  related  in  this  country,  where  the 
potatoes  manured  in  the  hill,  or  row,  were  much  more  injured  than  those 
manured  otherwise.  A  farmer  in  Vermont  states  that  his  potatoes,  where 
the  land  was  manured  with  barn-yard  manure,  are  almost  entirely  cut  off 
by  the  rot ;  while  those  in  a  piece  manured  with  muck  soil  are  perfectly 
sound  and  healthy. 

Among  the  foreign  items  in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Agricultu- 
rist, it  is  stated  :  "  This  disease  seems  to  be  as  destructive  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Russia,  as  in  our  own  country, 
and  is  attributed  to  many  causes.  The  remedies  suggested  are — to  keep 
such  as  are  intended  for  seed  deeply  buried  in  the  ground  all  winter,  tho- 
roughly draining  and  sub-soiling  the  land  where  planted ;  to  pit  them  in 
small  quantities  ;  to  select  seed  for  planting  not  quite  ripe,  and  such  as  have 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  being  watery  ;  liming  the  land ;  obtaining 
new  seed,  either  from  planting  potato  balls,  or  from  some  distant  country 
where  they  grow  in  a  healthy  state  ;  after  digging,  spread  the  potatoes  in 
the  sun  till  they  become  dry  and  unfit  for  food,  then  stow  them  away  till 
required  for  planting  ;  top-dressing  the  plant  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  magnesia ;  selecting  such  tubers  for  seed  as  grow  near 
the  top  of  the  ground,  and  are  quite  green  ;  to  plant  the  seed  whole." 

We  would  add  to  this,  dressing  the  land  with  common  salt,  charcoal, 
muck  soil,  and  using  no  undecomposed  manure. — New  Genesee  Farmer. 

"The  -potato  rot.— The  first  case  of  this  disease  which  came  to  our  obser- 
vation happened  three  years  ago.  In  a  quantity  of  potatoes  brought  from 
INova  Scotia,  about  10  per  cent,  of  them  were  found  to  be  unsound  ;  some 
showing,  on  the  removal  of  the  skin  after  cooking,  a  dry  black  spot,  covering 
frequently  one-half  of  the  potato,  and  often  leaving  the  other  half  perfectly 
good  and  mealy;  some  of  them,  on  breaking  open,  emitting  a  strong  dis- 
agreeable smell,  and  showing  the  color  of  the  potato  to  have  changed  from 
the  natural  white  to  a  dingy  yellow.  These  last  specimens  of  the  disease 
were  in  different  stages  of  progress,  like  those  having  the  dry  black  spots  ; 
but  they  differed  from  these  last,  by  affecting  uniformly  the  entire  tuber.  la 
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some  of  them,  (he  color  had  but  slightly  changed;  and  though  the  smell  was 
perceived  somewhat,  yet  the  potato  was  eatable.  In  others,  the  smell  had 
become  so  offensive,  that,  although  it  could  not  be  discovered  till  the  potato 
was  cut  or  broken,  it  was  immediately  thrown  away.  We  did  not  then  pay 
much  attention  to  the  disease,  supposing  it  to  have  arisen  from  some  local 
peculiarity  of  soil  or  cultivation,  and  not  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as 
it  did  not  show  itself  to  any  serious  extent. 

u  Last  year  we  heard  much  of  this  disease  in  the  middle  States,  where  the 
crop  was  very  much  lessened;  and  in  the  autumn,  it  was  found  to  have 
made  its  way  to  some  extent  in  New  England,  and  to  have  slightly  affected 
some  fields  in  this  vicinity.  We  had  some  excellent  potatoes  raised  in  New- 
bury— a  fifth  part  of  which,  probably,  during  the  winter,  were  infected  with 
the  dry  black  spots,  in  some  instances  covering  and  destroying  the  whole 
tuber ;  and  some  Nova  Scotia  potatoes,  which  we  were  called  to  observedu- 
ring  the  winter,  and  which  were  put  into  the  cellar  in  good  order,  sound  ae 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  were  found  in  a  short  time  to  have  become  com- 
pletely rotten,  and,  on  opening  the  barrels,  a  mass  of  semi-liquid  matter,  oc- 
cupying not  more  than  half  the  space,  was  found.  This  decomposition  had 
proceeded  so  far  and  so  rapidly,  that  we  were  disposed  at  first  to  attribute  it 
to  the  potatoes  having  been  frozen  before  they  were  placed  in  the  cellar  ;  but 
as  similar  cases  have  appeared  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  frost  hav- 
ing reached  them,  it  was  no  doubt  the  effect  of  disease.  This  year,  the  dis- 
ease has  affected  a  great  many  potatoes  in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
middle  States.  In  New  Hampshire,  its  ravages  have  been  very  great ;  how 
far  it  has  prevailed  in  this  vicinity,  we  have  not  yet  ascertained.  We  had 
placed  in  our  cellar,  about  six  weeks  since,  several  barrels  of  excellent  pota- 
toes, raised  in  Newbury,  equal  to  the  best  Nova  Scotia  or  Irish  apple  pota- 
toes we  have  ever  eaten,  and  which,  on  repeated  trials,  showed  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  disease ;  but  within  the  last  three  weeks,  have  discov- 
ered that  they  are  rapidly  becoming  infected  with  the  black  spots,  and  a  few 
of  them  are  already  entirely  soft  and  rotten. 

"We  have  found,  on  inquiry  and  research,  no  satisfactory  cause  assigned 
for  this  disease.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  atmosphere  ;  some  to  the  soil ;  and 
others  to  an  inherent  disease  in  the  tubers  themselves.  This  last,  as  far  as 
the  explanation  goes,  is  probably  correct ;  although  on  newly  broken-up 
sward  land,  it  is  said,  the  disease  does  not  make  its  appearance.  This  kind 
of  land,  we  believe,  has  always  produced  the  best  potatoes  ;  and  the  evidence 
is  noi  yet  conclusive  that  the  ravages  can  be  stopped  by  planting  on  such 
land,433cause  it  has  been  found  that  potatoes  which,  when  dug  and  placed  in 
the  cellar,  were  in  a  perfectly  sound  state  to  all  appearance,  have  sometimes 
been  entirely  lost  by  the  disease  before  spring. 

"We  find  that  this  rot  has  prevailed  in  Germany,  England,  lre^nd,  Scot- 
land, the  United  States,  and  Nova  Scotia,  for  several  years;  but  not  until 
within  the  two  last,  does  it  appear  to  have  been  so  extensive  in  the  United 
States  as  to  excite  much  interest  and  anxiety  among  farmers.  Associations 
of  farmers  and  agricultural  chemists  in  Europe  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  investigating  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  have  arrived  at  no  satisfactory- 
conclusion.  The  most  plausible  opinion,  which  was  first  advanced  by  a 
distinguished  German  writer,  and  which  is  adopted  by  the  large  cultivators 
in  Ireland  and  Nova  Scotia,  is,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  continual  replanting 
of  the  same  seed  ;  and  that,  to  preserve  the  potato,  new  varieties  must  be  fre- 
quently produced  from  the  seed. 
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"  In  Ireland  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  disease  has  been  known,  to  some  extent, 
for  nearly  thirty  years  ;  and  in  Ireland,  we  are  told,  the  far-famed  apple  po- 
tato had  become  so  constantly  infected  with  it,  that  its  cultivation  was  some 
years  ago  entirely  abandoned,  and  it  has  become  now  extinct.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  the  progress  of  this  distemper  among  the  potatoes  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  singular.  It  has  for  a  series  of  years  been  found  to  pervade  par- 
ticular farms — sometimes  appearing  in  the  stalk,  like  rust,  long  before  the 
potato  has  arrived  at  maturity;  and,  on  cutting  open  the  young  root,  the  dis- 
ease is  found  to  exhibit  itself  in  black  spots  throughout  the  inside  of  it.  At 
other  times,  the  distemper  has  appeared  after  the  potato  has  been  harvested 
and  put  into  the  cellar — the  first  intimation  which  the  farmer  received  be- 
ing an  offensive  smell  arising  from  their  decomposition  ;  and  experience  has 
taught  them,  in  this  contingency,  immediately  to  cull  over  the  whole  mass, 
and  remove  every  defective  potato,  as  it  has  been  found  rapidly  to  spread 
over  the  whole  if  this  is  not  done.  It  has  sometimes  broken  out  suddenly, 
and  spread  from  farm  to  farm,  and  cellar  to  cellar,  lingering  a  few  years, 
and  then  entirely  disappearing  for  a  time.  After  trying  many  remedies,  the 
farmers  in  that  region  adopted  the  plan  of  planting  the  balls,  and  thus  pro- 
curing new  seed,  which,  in  two  or  three  years,  arrived  at  maturity  and  full 
size.  We  should  be  inclined  to  copy  their  example  in  this  respect,  and  also 
to  seek  for  other  remedies — such  as  planting  on  sward  land ;  ploughing  in, 
or  depositing  in  the  hill  lime,  salt,  or  some  other  substance,  which  could  do 
no  harm,  and  might  operate  as  a  preventive.  In  particular,  where  there 
was  any  fear  that  the  potatoes  in  the  cellar  might  become  infected,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  try  putting  in  occasionally  a  layer  of  lime  among  the  potatoes. 

"  Our  farmers,  generally,  are  not  careful  enough  to  make  experiments  and 
note  the  results.  If  experiments  are  carefully  followed  up,  and  the  results 
accurately  noted,  an  immense  fund  of  knowledge  is  ultimately  gained, 
even  if  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  proves  successful.  There  is  an 
aversion  among  many  farmers  to  carefully  making  and  recording  experi- 
ments, which  are  of  great  disadvantage  to  themselves  and  to  others.  We 
recollect,  several  years  ago,  on  a  small  spot  of  the  old  garden  soil,  we  lost 
our  potatoes  by  worms,  for  two  successive  seasons — most  of  them  being 
found  so  badly  eaten,  on  digging,  as  to  be  unfit  for  cooking.  The  third 
season  we  tried  the  experiment  of  putting  nearly  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  into 
each  hill  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  experiment  was  successful ;  and  we 
had  a  fine  little  crop  of  entirely  fair  and  good  potatoes.  We  lost  the  gar- 
den the  next  year,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment  any  fur- 
ther."— Newburyport  Herald. 

Rot  in  potatoes.— ■"  Mr.  Editor  :  I  had  a  field  of  a  little  more  than  an  acre, 
on  which  I  gathered  300  bushels  of  potatoes.  As  many  as  one-half  in 
measure  are  more  or  less  affected  with  the  rot.  It  commences  on  the  out- 
side of  the  potato,  soon  encircles  the  whole  of  it,  and  quickly  becomes 
rotten;  that  part  which  was  first  affected  rotting  soonest.  Those  potatoes 
which  lay  near  the  outside  of  the  hill  were  generally  the  best ;  while  those 
which  were  in  the  centre,  amongst  the  manure,  (for  it  was  manured  in  the 
hill,)  were  specked  or  half  rotten.  The  potato  that  I  planted  was  princi- 
pally of  the  kind  called  blue-nose  ;  these  are  most  hurt.  I  had  about  forty 
bushels  of  the  long  red,  in  the  same  field,  by  the  side  of  the  others,  which 
were  but  little  injured;  and  a  few  bushels  of  the  Chenangos,  that  were 
.good  and  healthy.  My  neighbors' potatoes  are  affected  similar  to  mine; 
Cheirs  are  the  blue-nose.     They  are  affected,  more  or  less,  in  fields  all  over 
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town,  and  in  the  adjoining  towns,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have  extended; 
and  some  fanners  let  them  remain  in  the  field,  concluding  that  they  are  not 
worth  digging. 

u  Now,  as  to  the  cause,  we  have  no  knowledge  to  guide  us  ;  for  the  oldest 
inhabitants  that  I  have  conversed  with,  never  remember  the  like  happening: 
before.  There  are  various  opinions.  Some  think  they  are  diseased,  poison- 
ous, and  have  communicated  their  effects  to  those  that  look  well,  and  they 
are  not  eatable.  Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  worm  or  insect  has  done 
the  mischief;  but  I  have  examined  a  great  number,  in  their  different  de- 
grees of  decay,  and  1  discover  nothing  with  the  naked  eye.  The  conclu- 
sion that  L  have  come  to  is  this  :  As  we  had  no  rain  in  this  town  and  vicinity 
from  the  4th  of  August  to  the  26th  of  September,  which  wetted  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  (during  this  interval  of  time  the  sun  had  most  of 
the  time  shone  bright,  and  veryhot  for  this  season  of  the  year,)  the  ground 
being  very  warm,  and  no  rains  to  cool  it,  those  potatoes  which  had  arrived, 
at  such  an  age  in  their  growth  became  sun-baked  or  burnt;  the  vines  died 
immediate!  y^and  they  began  to  rot.  Potatoes  placed  near  a  warm  fire,  and 
suffered  to  remain  there  some  time,  and  then  placed  in  the  ground,  or  on  the 
ground,  will  be  affected  in  a  similar  way.  If  any  one  will  offer  a  better 
reason,  1  should  like  to  hear  it.  Yours,  (fee, 

"  L.  W.  T. 

«  Upton,  October  7th,  1844." 

"  We  learn,  from  various  quarters,  that  the  long  red  potatoes  are  not 
much  affected,  if  any,  with  rot.  We  should  like  to  know  if  this  is  generally 
the  case." — Editor  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  October  14,  1 844. 

11  The  last  Amherst  Express  contains  an  interesting  article  (which  we  at- 
tribute to  Professor  Hitchcock)  on  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  and  dis- 
astrous failure  of  the  potato  crop  at  the  present  season. 

"He  expresses  the  opinion,  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  this  year  is 
the  result  of  disease.  And  by  way  of  showing  how  he  comes  to  this  con- 
clusion, he  remarks  that  the  tops  failed  first,  and  appeared  as  if  they  had 
endured  hard  frosts.  And  as  it  is  in  the  leaves  and  stalks  that  the  juices 
and  other  principles  that  nourish  the  roots  and  tubers  are  prepared,  if  these 
fail  the  potatoes  must  be  stopped  in  their  growth.  They  do  not  ripen,  and,, 
of  course,  are  liable  to  decay.  Like  all  unripe  fruit,  they  are  unpleasant 
and  unhealthy.  He  expresses  doubt  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.. 
He  thinks,  however,  it  must  be  something  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
since  ^t  is  so  wide-spread.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  season  has 
been  too  wet  for  this  crop ;  though,  by  reference  to  Professor  Snell's  register 
of  the  amount  of  rain  that  has  fallen  in  Amherst  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  he  finds  the  quantity  to  be  less  than  for  two  years  past, 
Still,  though  he  doubts  not  the  entire  accuracy  of  Professor  SneUrs  account, 
he  is  certain  that  his  own  garden  suffered  exceedingly  from  drought  during 
the  last  three  years,  while  this  year  it  has  been  rather  too  wet.  He  recon- 
ciles the  apparent  discrepancy  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  rains  have 
been  more  equally  spread  through  the  season  than  in  the  two  years  pre- 
vious ;  and  hence,  that  the  amount  of  rain  in  a  season  is  a  very  poor  index 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  moisture  and  dryness  of  the  soil.  He  is  confident 
that  the  ground  in  this  region  has  been  too  wet  for  potatoes;  and  he  finds 
that  in  dryland  they  have  suffered  less  than  in  wet  soil.  He  therefore 
infers,  that  it  will  be  found  that  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  been 
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dry,  the  potato  crop  will  not  suffer  much  in  this  way.  He  thinks  it  very 
possible  that  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

u  With  regard  to  the  supposed  poisonous  quality  of  potatoes  affected  by 
this  malady,  he  remarks  that  all  unripe  fruit  is  more  or  less  unhealthy, 
and  that  this  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  concerning  these  potatoes.  There 
is  no  peculiar  virus  in  them  that  need  excite  a  panic.  Though  the  potato 
belongs  to  a  poisonous  tribe  of  plants,  cooking  renders  it  harmless.  And 
as  there  is  no  danger  that  man  will  eat  potatoes  raw,  he  need  have  no  fear 
of  eating  them,  provided  he  rejects  those  that  are  water  soaked.  Ho  would 
observe  the  same  rule  in  regard  to  the  lower  animals — boil  the  potatoes 
given  them,  and  the  danger  will  be  small.  He  advises  to  dig  potatoes  as 
soon  as  vitality  has  nearly  left  the  tops  and  roots,  and  to  spread  the  sound 
ones  out  in  the  sun  for  several  days  until  thoroughly  dry,  before  they  are 
laid  in  a  pile.-' — Northampton  Gazette. 

"  We  publish  the  above  as  a  curiosity.  Farmers  are  puzzled  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  rot  in  potatoes ;  but  if  they  can  get  any  light  here,  it  is  more 
than  we  can  find.  The  season  is  here  called  a  wet  one,  and  this  is  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  rot.  The  truth  is,  the  season  has  been  uncommonly  dry 
in  one  half  of  New  England ;  and  in  New  York,  where  the  rot  has  pre- 
vailed most,  we  do  not  learn  that  the  summer  has  been  uncommonly  wet, 

"But  the  remedy — look  at  the  remedy  for  rot  in  potatoes.  The  vvriter 
advises  to  spread  the  sound  ones  out  in  the  sun  for  several  days,  until  thor- 
oughly dry. 

A  We  should  as  soon  think  of  soaking  corn  before  grinding,  as  of  drying 
potatoes  several  days  before  housing.  The  sun  and  air  soon  render  them 
unfit  for  use.     We  call  this  dry  book-farming. 

"  Captain  Abel  Moore,  of  Concord,  tells  us,  while  wriiing  this,  that  po- 
tatoes intended  for  seed  ought  to  be  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry  before  storing 
them.  He  thinks  they  will  not  sprout  so  soon  in  the  cellar,  and  will  come 
forward  sooner  when  planted.  This  may  be  so  with  all  kinds  of  potatoes. 
Let  us  know  what  others  think  on  this  point.'' — Massachusetts  Plough- 
man,  Oct.  12,  1844. 

11  Care  of  potatoes — exposure.— Mr.  Editor  :    Being  a  subscriber  to  your 

valuable  paper,  permit  me  to  say  a  word,  through  it,  concerning  the  article 

found  in  the  Amherst  Express,  and  which  you  attributed  to  Professor 

Hitchcock,  respecting  the  potato  rot.     With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion 

there  advanced,  I  think  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  entirely  mistaken 

when  he  says  the  season  has  been  too  wet  for  this  crop ;  for  it  was  certainly 

very  dry  in  thi3  region,  during  the  months  spoken  of  in  that  article,  and  for 

some  time  after  they  were  found  to  be  rotting.     But  there  is  a  great  falling 

off  (say  from  one=fourth  to  one-half)  of  the  crop  in  this  section. 

,  "  I  find  the  rot  the  most  destructive  among  those  varieties  which  have 

I  been  the  longest  propagated,  while  it  is  less  so  among  those  more  recently 

»  introduced  from  the  balls.     I  planted  a  kind  (by  some  called  Mohawks, 

|  which  I  have  known  for  thirty  years,)  in  the  same  hills  with  a  kind 

^  called  Western  reds,  which  were  more   recently  introduced  ;  and  have 

o-  invariably  found,  on  digging  them  the  present  week,  that  one-half  of  the 

Vv  former  are  wholly  rotten,  or  so  nearly  so  that  I  left  them  on  the  ground  ; 

while  not  one  the  least  defective  was  found  among  the  latter. 

"But,  sir,  what  shall  I  say  about  the  writer's  mode  of  preserving  them 
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when  dug?  Profound  chemist !  Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  you  rightly  remarked 
when  you  said  'dry  book-farming  this  !'  Why,  sir,  1  supposed  that  every 
boy  large  enough  to  dig  potatoes  knew  that  to  let  potatoes  lie  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  one  half  day  even,  had  a  tendency  to  injure  them  ;  and 
I  nm  ot  the  opinion  that  potatoes  spread  in  the  sun  for  several  days,  agree- 
ably to  the  directions  of  the  writer  above  named,  will  be  found  to  have  ac- 
quired a  property  from  that  luminary,  or  from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  both, 
(perhaps  they  imbibe  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  which  may  (end  to 
render  them  poisonous,)  which  will  disqualify  them  for  the  use  of  man  or 
beast.  In  proof  of  this  position,  1  will  adduce  a  little  of  my  practical  expe- 
rience in  point.  1  exposed  about  a  bushel  of  the  kidney  potatoes  to  the  sun 
in  the  open  air,  and,  on  examination  a  few  days  after,  I  found  that  their 
upper  surface  had  become  changed  from  white  to  green ;  and  that  although 
thev  remained  perfectly  sound,  as  when  first  left  out, yet  they  smelt  strong; 
and  on  cutting  and  tasting  them,  their  interior  was  found  as  green  as  their 
exterior,  and  they  tasted  as  strong  as  they  smelt. 

"In  regard  to  the  time  of  digging,  and  the  mode  of  preserving  them,  I 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  many  were  inclined  to  dig  early,  as  they  said,  in 
order  to  save  them;  but  such  persons  were  unable  to  separate  the  good 
from  those  which  at  that  early  part  of  the  season  were  imperceptibly  defect- 
ive ;  and  were  obliged,  after  letting  them  remain  a  few  days  in  their  cellars, 
to  carry  them  out  Again,  a  filthy  mass.  Others  concluded  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  let  them  remain,  good  and  bad,  in  the  ground,  as  long  as  they  could, 
and  not  freeze  up,  when,  on  digging  them,  they  might  with  safety  put  those 
that  then  appeared  fair  into  the  cellars  ;  and  I  think  this  is  the  more  judicious 
course.  I  have  just  dug  mine,  and  find  that  the  defective  are  obviously 
so,  and  need  not  be  mistaken.  How  admirably  potatoes  keep  in  the  ground  ! 
Why,  sir,  it  is  as  natural  for  them  as  for  chipmunks  and  woodchucks  to  re- 
main in  the  ground.  And  were  potatoes  as  well  secured  from  the  frosts, 
light,  and  atmosphere,  as  are  those  quadrupeds,  we  should  find  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  that,  instead  of  coming  out  shrivelled  and  ugly,  resembling 
those  animals,  they  would  come  out  improved  in  appearance  and  flavor. 

"  There  are  various  ways  of  preserving  them  in  the  cellar,  (though  many 
prefer  burying  them  deep  in  the  sand  upon  a  side  hill,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  injured  from  rains,)  better  than  the  usual  mode  of  turning  them 
down  upon  the  cellar  bottom  ;  for,  when  thus  treated,  they  usually  taste  of 
the  ground.  In  order  to  keep  well,  they  should,  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  be  put  immediately  into  tight  bins,  (the  more  dirt  with  them  the 
better,)  which,  when  filled  within  about  six  inches  of  the  top  with  potatoes, 
should  have  51  covering,  as  of  straw  or  boards,  or  perhaps  of  dirt,  sufficient 
to  exclude  them  from  the  light  and  air. 

"ISAAC  HOLMAN. 

■"  North  Adams,  Mass.,  October  26,  1844." 

"All  experience  is  uniform  in  showing  that  potatoes  should  never  lie  ex- 
posed to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  How  rich  when  cooked  as  soon 
as  they  are  dug,  provided  they  have  had  time  to  ripen  in  the  ground.  Wet 
weather  could  not  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  rot,  for  in  New  England  it  has 
not  been  a  wet  summer.  Within  30  or  40  miles  of  this  city  it  has  been  an 
uncommonly  dry  season,  including  the  whole  of  September^  when  potatoes 
rotted  most." — Editor  Massachusetts  Ploughman* 
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"  The  following  are  a  few  facts  which  I  have  collected  from  observation 
and  inquiry: 

"  1st.  Potatoes  in  this  vicinity  have  rotted  in  grounds  naturally  both  wet 
and  dry — perhaps  a  little  oftener  in  the  latter.  Those  potatoes  slightly  hilled 
in  hoeing,  have  suffered  most.  Observe :  I  do  not  give  this  as  a  reason,  but 
simply  as  a  fact. 

"2d.  The  rot  has  prevailed  most  in  ground  most  highly  dressed  with, 
barn  manure,  especially  if  placed  in  the  hill.  When  potatoes  were  planted 
without  any  manure,  they  have  rotted  very  little.  Two  pieces  on  similar 
ground,  (rather  wet.)  the  one  manured  from  the  barn,  the  other  with  hair, 
lime,  fleshings,  &c.  from  the  tannery,  both  applied  in  the  hill ;  the  first  rot- 
ted badly,  the  other  very  little.  Two  pieces,  the  first  dressed  broadcast, 
and  in  the  hill,  from  the  barn  :  the  other  broadcast,  with  a  compost  of  barn 
manure  and  swamp  muck,  muck  and  ashes,  and  clear  manure,  both  dry: 
the  first  was  planted  early,  the  latter  late;  the  first  rotted  in  the  field,  and, 
being  dug  in  the  hot  weeks  in  September,  rotted  after  being  put  into  the 
cellar;  while  the  latter,  dug  at  odd  jobs  from  the  middle  ojf  September  to 
the  middle  of  October,  suffered  very  little.  This  piece  had  plaster  put  on 
at  the  time  of  planting,  and  after  the  potatoes  were  up. 

::3d.  The  Chenangos  have  rotted  most,  the  old  whites  and  yellows  next, 
and  (of  the  kinds  raised  to  any  extent  here)  the  reds  have  rotted  least.  In 
some  instances,  the  tops  have  rotted  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
come,  when  pulled,  without  drawing  any  earth  or  potatoes  with  ttiem. 
Sometimes  the  rot  causes  the  potato  to  become  white  and  hard — a  sort  of 
dry  rot.  In  others,  it  is  wet — changing  the  potato  to  a  mass  of  putrid  mat- 
ter, giving  out  an  extremely  offensive  odor.  Sometimes  the  heart  of  the 
potato  becomes  decayed,  leaving  the  outside  fair ;  while  others  rot  upon  the 
outside  first. 

"  4th.  It  is  a  fact,  too.  that  stock  and  swine  fed  upon  these  potatoes  partly 
decayed,  have,  in  some  instances,  been  evidently  injured  by  them.  Others, 
having  been  fed  liberally  from  the  same,  have  received  no  detriment. 

"  These  are  a  few  statements  which  I  can  substantiate  at  any  time.  I 
send  them  to  you,  to  use  in  any  way  that  will  best  promote  the  objects  we 
have  in  view,  viz :  detecting  the  cause,  and  finding  a  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ease. Disease  I  have  inadvertently  called  it.  Perhaps  1  am  in  error  here  : 
it  is  the  very  thing  to  be  decided ;  and  I  would  not  arrogate  so  much  to 
myself.  It  has  been  by  many  here  (being  a  new  thing  under  the  sun  to 
them)  attributed  to  the  extremely  hot  weather  during  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember ;  but,  if  that  were  the  cause,  why  did  not  pieces  on  similar  ground, 
and  under  the  same  cultivation,  suffer  alike?  By  others,  it  has  been  as- 
cribed to  drought ;  but,  if  this  were  the  cause,  why  have  some  wet  lands, 
and  wet  places  in  certain  pieces,  rotted  more  than  the  dry  lands  near  by? 
In  this  particular,  nothing  seems  to  be  uniform — the  rot  prevailing  some- 
times in  wet,  at  others  in  "dry  soils.    Light  on  the  subject  we  earnestly  seek. 

"  Yours,  with  much  respect, 

«S.  F.  PERLEY. 

"Naples,  October  17,  1844." 

"SdrOur  Naples  correspondent  has  our  thanks  for  the  above  facts  and 
comments.  He  agrees,  in  the  main,  with  most  farmers  who  have  taken 
particular  notice  of  the  rot.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  account  satisfactorily 
lor  this  unusual  visitation.     We  are  not  very  confident  that  we  are  correct. 
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but  we  will  suppose  the  extreme  heat  of  September  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  rot,  and  see  how  that  supposition  consists  with  the  other  facts  of  the 
case. 

i:  That  heat  is  the  chief  cause  of  rot,  generally,  in  fruits  and  roots,  none 
will  deny.  Apples,  in  heaps,  always  rot  sooner  in  hot  weather  than  in  cool 
weather;  and  potatoes  and  turnips  are  often  spoiled  by  rot  when  they  are 
put  in  large  heaps,  in  cellars,  early  in  September.  Extreme  heat,  there- 
fore, without  any  unnatural  moisture,  will  cause  potatoes  to  rot. 

•All  will  agree  that  September  was  unusually  warm.  No  one  can  show 
a  whole  week  in  that  month,  within  forty  years  past,  of  such  hot  weather 
as  we  felt  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month.  '  The  air  is  often  as  hot  in  July, 
and  not  often  hotter ;  but  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  long  contin- 
uance of  hot  weather  in  September  caused  the  earth  to  be  warmed  more 
and  deeper  than  a  hot  turn  in  July  will  do.  The  sun  and  air  cannot 
warm  the  soil  so  deep  in  the  summer  months  as  in  September,  for  the  same 
reason  that  June,  with  a  vertical  sun,  never  has  the  air  so  warm  as  the  air 
of  July.  So,  also,  it  is  usually  warmer,  each  day,  after  the  sun  has  passed 
the  meridian,  than  when  he  is  directly  over  head. 

':  Now,  supposing  our  conjecture  to  be  right,  let  us  see  whether  all  the 
other  facts  that  have  been  noted  correspond,  or  whether  any  of  them  are 
irreconcilable  with  the  supposition.  All  our  correspondents  agree  that 
grounds  highly  manured  from  the  barn -yard  have  more  rotten  potatoes  than 
when  noneis  applied ;  and  that  when  it  is  put  in  the  hill,  the  case  is  worse 
than  when  it  is  spread  over  the  ground.  These  facts  corroborate  our  con- 
jecture, for  all  know  that  barn  manure  increases  the  heat  of  the  soil. 

"Another  agreed  fact  is,  that  sandy  loams  have  a  larger  proportion  of  rot- 
ten potatoes  than  clays  have ;  and  all  know  that  sandy  loams  are  warmer 
than  clayey  loams.  We  have  yet  heard  of  no  instance,  in  Maine,  of  red 
potatoes  rotting  on  cold  clays. 

i:  But  why  have  Chenangos  and  blues  rotted  more  than  long  reds  ?  We 
believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  early  Chenangos  were  uncommonly  good,  and 
free  from  rot.  We  heard  no  complaint  of  any  that  were  dug  as  early  as 
August;  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  heat  of  September.  But  late  Che- 
nangos, blues,  and  other  kinds  that  ripen  earlier  than  the  long  red,  suffered 
more,  because  they  were  more  ripe  ;  for  all  ripe  fruit  and  roots  rot  sooner 
than  the  unripe  ;  and  the  long  red  seldom  ripens  before  the  frost  comes  ; 
it  often  remains  unripe  till  spring,  when  it  is  found  rich  and  good.  Oranges 
and  lemons  are  plucked  in  the  West  Indies  while  green,  otherwise  they 
would  rot  on  their  passage. 

"But  some  potatoes  are  more  hardy,  moreenduring  than  others;  the  long 
reds  have  now  held  out  longer  than  any  other  kind,  and  rather  improve 
with  length*  of  years.  They  may  resist  decomposition  longer  than  com- 
mon potatoes. 

M  Another  fact  stated  by  our  correspondent,  and  confirmed  by  numerous 
witnesses,  is,  that  potatoes  which  were  hilled  up  most  with  earth  suffered 
least.  In  cool  summers,  potatoes  yield  best,  when  they  are  not  planted  deep; 
but  many  of  our  visiters  tell  us  this  season  that  their  deep  covered  potatoes 
are  better  than  those  that  were  buried  slightly.  Now,  it  is  well  known 
that  farmers  are  much  inclined  to  put  less  earth  around  their  plants  in 
hoeing  than  they  formerly  did,  and  that  they  make  no  hill  for  their  corn. 
The  objection  to  hilling  corn  is,  that  the  roots  are  buried  in  cold  earth. 
15 
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May  not  the  modern  practice  of  hilling  but  slightly,  have  some  effect  to 
produce  rot  in  a  very  hot  season  ? 

"  On  the  whole,  we  have  no  facts  presented  that  militate  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  extreme  hot  weather  late  in  the  season,  when  the  earth 
must  have  been  heated  uncommonly  deep,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
rot. 

"  The  only  objection  to  this  supposition,  in  our  own  mind,  is,  that,  in 
New  York,  and  in  some  other  places,  the  same  complaint  of  rot  that  we 
now  hear  was  made  last  year,  when  September  was  not  an  uncommonly 
hot  month," — Editor.  Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

From  the  New  England  Farmer  of  October  30,  1844. 

We  had  marked,  for  transfer  to  our  columns,  an  extended  account 
(given  in  the  London  Gardener's  Chronicle)  of  the  late  discussion  at  Glas- 
gow respecting  the  causes  of  failures  in  the  potato  crop  ;  which  latter  (as 
our  readers  may  already  know)  has  been  for  several  years  similarly  affected 
in  Great  Britain,  as  it  has  for  the  two  last  years  in  portions  of  this  country. 
In  preference  to  publishing  the  lengthy  account  above  referred  to,  we  copy 
the  following  synopsis  of  it  from  the  Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette,  which  gives 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  discussion  : 

"  Potato  failures.— In  last  week's  paper,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  copy 
from  a  Scottish  contemporary  a  report  of  the  highly  interesting  discussion 
which  took  place  at  one  of  the  forenoon  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  Association  in  Glasgow,  on  the  subject  of  potato  failures. 
This  meeting  had  been  announced  for  some  time.  Some  very  eminent 
agriculturists  attended  it ;  and  nothing  can  better  show  the  exceeding  dif- 
ficulty of  the  question  mooted,  viz :  '  What  is  the  cause  of  the  potato  fail- 
ures 7  and  is  there  a  remedy  for  them?'  than  the  discrepancy  of  opinion 
advanced  on  the  occasion. 

"  The  general  opinion  of  scientific  agriculturists  appears  to  be,  that  there 
is  a  liability  inherent  in  every  plant  which  has,  for  a  long  period,  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  same  soil,  to  become  deteriorated  ;  hence  the  universal  belief 
in  the  advantage  of  changing  the  seed  ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  potato, 
the  most  likely  means  of  avoiding  failure  would  be  to  procure  a  new  gen- 
eration of  plants  from  seed  (not  tubers)  of  a  healthy  crop.  But,  in  the 
discussion  to  which  we  are  referring,  Mr.  Gird  wood's  experience  gave  the 
deathblow  to  this  cherished  opinion  :  the  seedlings  were  found  to  be  as 
liable  to  decay  as  any  others. 

"Plant  your  potatoes  whole,  and  use  only  such  seed  as  have  the  eye 
plump;  protect  from  frost,  and  (says  theory)  you  will  have  no  failures.  Not 
so  fast,  says  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Gadgirth  ;  I  have  done  all  this,  and  still  have 
experienced  failures. 

"Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbar,  had  never  witnessed  a  failure  in  early 
planted  potatoes.  How  many,  within  a  few  miles  of  Dublin,  would  give 
a  great  deal  to  be  able  to  say  the  same  truly.  Why,  early  planted  potatoes, 
with  us,  are  the  most  liable  to  failure ;  and  as  to  this  gentleman's  other 
statement,  that  the  failure  of  potatoes  is  traceable  to  some  ill-treatment, 
especially  by  stowing  them  in  large  masses, — did  it  Hot  occur  to  him  that, 
cUp  to  1832,  no  failures  were  caused  by  such  treatment? 

"  Mr.  Allison,  of  Mears,  stated  that  potatoes  taken  for  seed  from  those 
-which,  for  two  seasons,  had  not  been  cut,  would  not  fail.     It  is,  we  fear. 
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mere  assertion.  Whole  potatoes,  although  not  so  liable  to  failure,  we  be- 
lieve, as  cut  ones,  still,  it  is  notorious,  do  fail. 

"Mr.  Anderson,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  appears  from  his  statement, 
has  been  most  succes>ful  in  his  efTorts  to  avoid  failures;  and  the  means  he 
adopts,  (viz:  liming  the  ground,  planting  only  in  drained  land,  pulverizing 
the  soil  well,  and  not  leaving  cither  the  manure  or  seed  exposed  to  the  effects 
of  the  sun  and  wind,)  are  based  on  sound  practical  knowledge.  His  expe- 
rience, however,  that  potatoes  which  have  been  prevented  from  blossoming- 
are  not  less  liable  to  fail,  does  not  accord  with  that  of  others. 

"The  successful  practice  of  Mr.  Reed,  as  mentioned  at  the  meeting  by 
Sir  Robert  Riteson,  of  digging  potatoes  intended  for  seed  before  they  are 
quite  ripe,  and  leaving  them  on  the  ground  to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  although 
Professor  Johnston  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it,  is  known  and 
practised  successfully  by  almost  every  gardener  with  his  ash-leaved  kid- 
neys intended  for  forcing. 

"And  as  to  Mr.  Fleming's  experience,  that  the  cup  potato  does  not  fail,  we 
can  only  say  that  such  is  not  the  experience  of  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

"  This  discussion  was,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  the  innumerable  essays  which 
for  the  last  twelve  years  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  potato  failure,  and 
which  may  be  resolved  into  this, — that  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
the  failures  ;  and  that  our  only  chance  of  avoiding  them  is  to  use  mountain- 
grown  (which  often  means  unripened)  seed,  which  has  been  preserved  from 
heating  in  narrow  pits;  to  plant  in  a  dry,  deep  soil — using  moist  manure, 
and  not  permitting  the  seed  to  lie  exposed,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the 
parching  influences  of  sun  or  harsh  wind." — Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette, 

"I  planted  between  one  and  two  acres— mostly  on  new  land,  with  very 
little  manure;  hoed  them  once,  and  got  about  250  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  rot,  so  much  complained  of  in  other  places,  has  affected  some,  but  not 
very  badly  ;  perhaps  I  should  have  thought  but  triflingly  of  it,  had  it  not  been 
so  universally  spoken  of  elsewhere.  1  think  1  have  seen  the  like  before,  or 
something  similar  to  it.  It  is  what  I  should  call  the  dry  rot.  I  have  ex- 
amined some  of  the  injured  ones,  and  can  fiad  nothing  that  appears  very 
singular  or  unaccountable  in  or  about  them.  A  similar  rot  occurred  in 
my  crop  of  1838  (I  think  it  was;)  they  were  pink-eyes  I  then  raised, 
which  were  injured.  The  long  reds,  to  my  knowledge,  were  never  so 
affected.  The  most  of  those  examined  now  in  a  partial  state  of  decay,  are 
found,  where  the  least  speck  of  rot  has  begun  on  the  outside,  with  the  stem 
and  heart  also  affected  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Those  deepest  in  the  hill 
are  generally  affected  the  most.  My  crop  the  present  season  is  as  mealy 
and  delicious  as  any  I  ever  used.  Among  the  several  varieties  raised  by 
many  this  year,  there  appears  considerable  difference  as  to  their  liability  to 
that  disease — if  so  it  may  be  called.  The  long  reds,  or  La  Platas,  are  not 
touched ;  while  the  buckeyes,  (a  new  kind  with  me,)  the  whites,  pink-eyes, 
and  Irish  apples,  are  more  or  less  affected. 

"As  to  the  cause  of  the  rot,  we  hazard  no  conjectures.  Were  it  not  for 
the  many  cogitations  of  others  upon  this  point,  we  should  be  likely  to  think: 
it  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  season.  16  may  be  so  still;  time  may* 
tell.  The  present  has  generally  proved  a  good  season  for  potatoes.  If  the 
rot  should  come  on  again  the  next  year,  and  the  next  after  that,  we  shall, 
•be  likely  to  think  more  seriously  of  it.    Let  us  wait  and  see. 
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"As  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  rot,  we  have  no  faith  in  it,  further 
than  we  believe  all  decayed  vegetables  unwholesome  for  man  or  beast. 
"  Respectfully, 

"  B.  F.  WILBUR. 
'•Buttersvale,  October  29,  1844." 

"  We  think  it  best  to  wait  till  another  year  before  we  decide  too  positively. 
As  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  season  being;  the  cause  of  rot,  has  not  Septem- 
ber been  very  peculiar?" — Ed.  Mass.  Ploughman.  November  16,  1844. 

"Disease  of  the  potato  crop. — A  good  deal  of  apprehension  is  manifested 
by  farmers  in  this  region,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rot,  or  disease  among  potatoes.  The  evil  does  not  appear  to 
be  very  general,  as  yet,  in  western  New  York ;  but  it  has  appeared  so  sud- 
denly in  so  many  places,  and  is  so  virulent  in  its  nature,  that  it  naturally 
excites  many  fears  for  another  year.  It  is,  indeed,  a  serious  matter  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country ;  and  it  becomes  every  one  to  try  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  cause,  and  means  of  prevention,  of  the  malady.  Many  theo- 
ries and  speculations  on  the  subject  are  afloat,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  ;  but  we  have  seen  none,  as  yet,  that,  in  our  mind,  seem  in  accord- 
ance with  reason,  or  confirmed  by  experiments.  We  will  allude  to  some  of 
these  next  month  ■  in  the  mean  time,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  commu- 
nications on  the  subject  from  any  persons  who  have  made  observations  in 
regard  to  it. 

"  Some  things,  however,  appear  to  be  certain,  and  may  be  of  immediate 
advantage  to  our  readers  : 

"  1st.  The  disease  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  kind  of  soil  or  local- 
ity. Some  have  informed  us  that  it  appeared  only  in  dry  soil,  and  others 
in  moist. 

"  2d.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  kind  of  potatoes,  though  in  this 
legion  the  Mercer  and  long  pink-eye  are  the  most  affected. 

"  3d.  The  potatoes,  when  affected  with  the  rot,  are  poisonous  to  animals, 
and  consequently  should  not  be  used  for  feeding. 

"  4th.  The  disease  spreads  more  rapidly  among  the  potatoes,  after  being 
dug  and  placed  in  a  heap,  than  while  in  the  ground  ;  consequently,  if  it  is 
thought  they  are  affected,  it  is  better  to  delay  digging  till  late  in  the  falL 
Mr.  Hudson,  of  Wayne  county,  informs  us  that  a  neighbor  of  his,  perceiv- 
ing that  his  potatoes  appeared  very  ripe,  dug  them,  and  placed  them  in  a 
loft  of  a  mill  for  a  few  days  to  dry.  On  passing  near  the  window  one 
night,  he  noticed  what  he  thought  to  be  a  light  in  the  room  where  the 
potatoes  were  stored  ;  and,  on  going  in,  he  was  astonished  to  perceive  the 
whole  heap  covered  with  phosphorescent  light,  and  emitting  the  odor 
peculiar  to  rotten  potatoes.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  disease  had 
spread  through  the  whole  heap,  although,  when  dug,  very  few  rotten  ones 
were  discovered,  and  they  were  thrown  out. 

"  5th.  The  presence  of  the  evil  may  generally  be  detected  in  the  field  by 
the  rapid  aad  premature  decaying  of  the  tops,  and  the  smell  of  rotten  pota- 
toes perceptible  on  walking  over  the  ground.  On  digging,  the  affected 
Toots  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  been  frozen  and  thawed, 
though  they  are  not  commonly  so  soft.  Sometimes  the  decay  is  in  spots,  and 
partially  covered  with  a  small  white  fungus  or  mould,v — New  Genesee 
farmer,  October,  1844, 
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For  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

Rot  in  potatoes. — Messrs.  Editors  :  Last  year  (1843)  1  found,  when  I 
began  to  dig  and  get  in  my  potatoes,  there  was  a  considerable  number  rot- 
ten, and  a  great  many  tainted,  which  I  took  great  care  to  have  picked  out, 
as  all  my  neighbors  were  complaining  of  their  potatoes  being  in  the  same 
situation,  and  I  had  ihem  put  in  the  cellar.  But,  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, my  family  complained  of  the  bad  smell  in  the  cellar  ;  upon  which  1 
examined,  and  found  the  potatoes  in  a  bad  condition  ;  and  1  took  them  out 
of  the  bin,  and  picked  them  over  a^ain  ;  and,  when  returning  them  into  the 
bin,  in  every  layer  I  put  about  half  a  peck  of  slacked  lime,  and  mixed  it 
well  through  them  ;  and  so  on  till  all  was  in  ;  which  I  do  believe  stopped 
the  rot  and  bad  smell,  as  there  were  but  very  few  found  affected  afterwards. 

This  spring,  when  I  began  to  plant  my  potatoes,  I  took  about  a  table- 
spoonful  of  slacked  lime  and  put  it  into  each  hill ;  and  when  they  were 
up,  and  before  they  were  hoed,  1  made  a  mixture  of  8  bushels  of  leached 
ashes,  2  bushels  of  lime,  and  3  bushels  of  ground  plaster,  and  stirred  them 
well  together.  I  made  a  scoop  that  held  about  one  gill,  and  I  put  this  full 
of  the  mixture  on  each  hill,  close  to  the  stalks  ;  and  I  found,  when  I  began 
to  use  them  in  the  summer,  that  they  were  all  sound,  and  continued  so;  and 
I  had  not  one  rotten  potato  when  I  took  them  up  in  October,  although  my 
neighbors  on  both  sides  of  the  farm  had  scarce  any  sound  ones  to  get  in. 
So  I  must  think  that  what  I  did  to  my  potatoes  was  the  cause  of  my  being 
.so  successful. 

I  am.  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  S.  NETTERVILLE. 

Palattne  Bridge,  Montgomery  county,  N.  J. 


No.  9— (2.) 

[Reported  for  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic] 

Meeting  of  the  New   York  Farmers1  Club,  November  12,  1844. 
DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Meigs  remarked,  that  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  a  long  period  of 
domestication  may  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  potato.  If  all  our  art  fails 
in  keeping  in  good  condition  our  civilized  potato,  we  may  have  to  resort  to 
its  little  savage  ancestor  for  a  new  race.  I  have  sent  to  South  America 
for  them,  that  the  experiment  may  be  tried. 

Samuel  Wignall,  of  Warren  county,  stated  that  he  had  planted  sixty 
bushels  of  potatoes  this  year — some  upon  old,  and  some  upon  new  land. 
Upon  the  old,  about  one-third  of  the  crop  was  affected.  He  had  planted 
some  Irish  cup  potatoes  upon  the  old  land  ;  they  were  similarly  affected. 
His  new  land  was  cleared  within  one  year's  time.  Upon  the  new  land  the 
potatoes  were  sound. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Can  you  say,  Mr.  Wignall,  whether  lime  or  ashes  were 
used  upon  your  land?  Whether,  in  clearing  up  the  field,  ashes  were  left 
by  burning  the  forest  leaves,  &c? 

Mr.  Wigxall.  The  new  land  was  burnt  off;  of  course,  ashes  were 
upon  it.     The  potatoes  were  planted  upon  the  virgin  soil. 

Mr.  John  Elwell.  of  Tioga  county.  New  York :  Until  within  about 
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two  years,  my  potatoes  were  good.  Last  year  I  had  two  fields  of  them 
On  one,  there  was  scarcely  a  defective  potato  to  be  found  ;  on  the  other^ 
one- fourth  were  diseased.  The  potatoes  on  elevated  ground  two  or  three 
years  in  cultivation  since  clearing,  wTere  sound  ;  the  others,  on  land 
seventeen  years,  to  my  knowledge,  under  cultivation,  were  bad.  Dr.  Beers 
had  a  variety  of  potatoes  which  turned  out  far  better  than  others, — a  pale 
and  smooth  potato,  four  inches  long.  In  Wisconsin,  the  potatoes  are  well 
grown,  and  a  great  crop.  For  this  disease,  1  think  a  variety  of  causes  may 
be  assigned.  Atmospheric  influence  is  probably  one,  affecting  the  potato 
like  rust  in  wheat.  The  evil  begins  at  the  top  of  the  potato  stalk ;  and 
wherever  the  stalk  is  defective,  there  also  is  the  potato  more  or  less  defec- 
tive. In  my  potatoes,  some  were  sound  outside  and  bad  within  ;  in  others^ 
the  surfaces  were  affected.  The  disease  may  proceed  from  some  chemical 
action  in  the  atmosphere,  or  from  peculiar  location, — as  high  or  low,  new 
or  old  land;  but  1  wish  to  impress  it. upon  the  institute,  that  some  varieties 
are  more  affected  than  others. 

Mr.  Meigs.  The  New  England  Farmer  speaks  of  1832  as  a  year  m 
which  the  disease  of  the  potato  was  noticed.  I  noticed  it  that  year  in  my 
potatoes.  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  That  was  the  first  year  of  the  visit 
of  the  Asiatic  cholera. 

Mr.  J.  Smilte,  of  Schenectady  county,  New  York:  I  found  this  potato 
disease  very  bad  two  years  ago.  My  potatoes,  planted  very  early,  for  new 
potatoes,  were  good  this  year.  Last  season,  my  potatoes  being  planted  late, 
(25th  June,)  corn  having  failed,  grew  very  rank,  and  were  affected  by  the 
disease. 

Marcus  J.  Blakesley,  of  Coleville,  Broome  county,  New  York:  The 
potatoes  were  affected  differently,  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
rot  commenced  last  season,  when  the  disease  was  like  rust  in  wheat.  Upon 
pressing  the  stalk,  water  burst  from  the  sap-vessels,  and  the  bark  would 
separate  from  the  stalk.  This  season,  the  disease  was  like  matter  in  a  sore. 
Upon  pressing  the  stalk,  a  substance  like  matter  was  forced  out  of  it ;  the 
bark  separated  ;  there  was  mould  at  the  eye.  There  appears  to  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  starch  ;  the  woody  fibre  is  sound.  Last  season,  the  potatoes  dug 
early,  generally  proved  good ;  those  last  dug  were  affected.  This  season, 
those  first  dug  proved  good.  I  did  not  remain  to  see  the  last  dug.  My 
uncle  tried  the  following  experiment  with  his  potatoes :  He  limed  two  rows? 
.ashed  two  rows,  and  put  gypsum  (plaster)  on  two  rows  in  the  old  way.  In 
these  experiments,  fresh  stable  manure  was  used,  together  with  the  articles 
named.  He  found  those  treated  in  the  old  way  the  best ;  those  limed  the 
worst.  Coleville  land  is  much  of  it  hard  pan  clay.  The  upland  hard  pan 
sward  is  better  for  potatoes  than  the  loam  of  the  valleys.  Some  of  our  far- 
mers deem  it  as  necessary  to  have  sound  and  healthy  potatoes  for  planting, 
as  they  do  sound  and  healthy  animals  for  breeding.  Our  best  potatoes  are 
flesh-colored.  Our  pink-eyes  and  Mercers  are  the  worst.  Some  of  the 
flesh-colored  failed. 

President.     Were  any  of  yours  imported? 

Mr.  Blakesley.  None  that  I  know  of.  The  seed  potatoes  were  from 
the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Minor,  of  New  York,  stated  that  Mr.  James  Hay,  of  Westchester, 
had  informed  him  that  his  potatoes,  raised  with  farm-yard  manure  this 
season,  were  diseased,  so  that,  he  threw  away  20  per  cent  of  them  ;  that  on 
land  where  he  had  used  concentrated  manure,  he  had  good  potatoes. 
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Mr.  Butler.  Is  the  concentrated  manure  of  which  you  speak  soluble, 
or  is  it  insoluble  in  water? 

Mr.  Minor.  It  was  the  poudrette  ;  a  part  of  it  is  soluble.  When  prop- 
erly prepared,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Mr.  Blydenburgh.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  potato,  as  to  liability 
to  this  disease.  The  Mercers  were  diseased  last  year.  I  was  afraid  to 
plant  them  this  year.  I  went  to  my  neighbors,  and  obtained  some  good 
ones  ;  also  some  from  the  State  of  Maine.  The  red  ones  turned  out  almost 
all  good,  while  the  Mercers  were  one-third  diseased. 

President.     Had  you  any  foreign  potatoes  in  your  vicinity? 

Mr.  Blydenburgh.     None  that  I  know  of. 

Col.  Clarke.  I  believe  that  this  disease  originates  from  the  attack  of 
insects  or  animalcule  which  prey  on  the  leaves  ;  thus  injuring  the  respira- 
tory organs  of  the  plant,  and  depriving  it  of  the  elemental  food  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  starch  in  the  potato ;  the  pulpy 
portion,  deprived  thus  of  its  due  proportion  of  starch,  becomes  perishable, 
and  decays.  So  melons  and  pumpkins,  when  their  leaves  are  destroyed^ 
dwindle  and  perish.  From  similar  causes,  the  tubers  of  the  potato  suffer 
for  want  of  a  proper  supply  and  assimilation  of  their  food. 

Mr.  "Holmes.  F  am  intimate  with  Mr.  James  Hay  ;  I  know  his  farm  ; 
it  has  a  cold  soil ;  poudrette  brought  the  crop  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  usual. 

Col.  Clark.  As  to  poudrette,  the  effect  of  it  is  vigorous  vegetation. 
I  examined  the  wheat-field  of  Mr.  Townsend,  near  Astoria,  this  season ; 
the  growth  was  great ;  the  yield  35  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  60  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  It  was  attacked  by  the  fly  ;  but  it  appeared  that  its  growth 
exceeded  the  injurious  power  of  the  enemy,  who  was  found  in  the  outer 
sheath,  not  having  power  to  penetrate  the  grain.  The  field  was  also  re- 
markably free  from  all  weeds,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  crops  I 
ever  saw. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  offer  an  opinion  that  this  potato  disease  is  an  imported 
one.  It  had  existed  some  eight  or  ten  years  in  Great  Britain.  When 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  here,  two  or  three  years  since,  we  imported 
large  quantities  from  thence  ;  the  disease,  before  that  time,  was  unknown 
here. 

Mr.  Teschemacher,  of  Boston,  tried,  by  microscopic  examination,  to  find 
out  the  cause.  He  discovered  in  the  potato  a  growth  of  fungus,  which 
is  a  plant  analogous  to  the  mushroom  family.  It  is  also  seen  as  a  blue  or 
green  mould  in  most  places  ;  it  is  often  seen  in  apple  cores,  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  nuts.  These  fungi  seeds  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  they  are 
readily  carried  about  by  winds,  and  will  penetrate  wherever  air  will. 
Being  once  introduced  from  Europe,  their  extensive  dissemination  here  is 
very  easy.  These  seeds  falling  on  the  potato,  in  favorable  circumstances 
as  to  moisture,  &c.,  cause  the  disease.  Mr.  Teschemacher  suggests  the 
application  of  common  salt  to  the  soil;  perhaps  other  chemical  salts  may 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  dry  rot  in  timber  is  an  analogous  disease. 
Salt,  chlorides,  metallic  oxides,  &c,  injected  into  the  pores  of  timber,  (kyan- 
izing.)  prevent  the  dry  rot ;  and,  in  certain  soils,  these  salts  might  prevent 
the  disease  of  the  potato.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  ablest 
chemists  in  the  country,  is  now  engaged  in  examining  this  subject.  This 
fungus,  of  course,  germinates  only  in  circumstances  favorable  to  its  growth. 
We  all  know  the  tendency  of  old  lands  to  produce  fungus. 
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Mr.  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  selected  those  tubers  which  had  the  plump- 
est, fairest  eyes,  with  success ;  and  continued  the  same  seed  upon  the  same 
farm  for  forty  years,  without  deterioration.  The  insect  theory  is  not  new; 
there  being  no  insects  preying  on  the  potato  that  has  not  existed  for  many 
years,  1  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  that.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  hay  was  scarce,  the  potato  tops  were  cut  at  the  time  of  their  flow- 
ering for  feed  to  cattle,  and  the  tubers  were  afterwards  found  just  as  good 
and  as  abundant  as  if  the  tops  had  not  been  taken  off. 

Colonel  Clark.  That  must  have  been  in  the  infancy  of  their  growth. 
When  the  insect  seizes  the  tops,  the  tubers  are  deficient  in  starch. 

Mr.  Holmes.  One  single  remark:  In  October  last,  I  went  to  a  boat  to 
select  my  potatoes.  There  was  a  variety  on  board — pink-eyes,  Chenangos, 
and  others.  I  selected  mine  ;  some  of  them  I  found  to  be  a  little  defective. 
There  were  some  Carters  among  them ;  (the  Carter  potatoes  were  shown,) 
they  were  sound. 

Mr. .     Is  not  the  father  of  that  potato  present? 

Mr.  Carter.  Some  time  back,  1  made  a  report  to  the  club  on  the  culture 
of  that  potato,  recommending  that  they  be  planted  near  the  surface,  so  that 
water  cannot  stand  upon  them.  Many  have  followed  that  recommendation. 
Potatoes  so  managed  have  remained  good  this  season,  as  far  as  I  can  learn. 
The  potato  will  not  bear  remaining  very  wet. 

Mr.  Ross  presented  potatoes,  and  explained  the  disease  by  showing  that 
those  planted  having  been  checked  by  drought,  and  afterwards  started  by 
copious  rains,  sent  out  tubers  which  deprived  the  potato  of  its  starch ;  thus 
causing  disease  in  it.  The  new  tubers  form  themselves  from  the  substance 
of  the  old  ones,  without  new  tops  or  fibrous  roots  being  produced.  The 
diseased  potatoes  had  been  planted  between  the  1st  of  June  and  middle  of 
July.     Those  planted  before  and  after  were  good. 

President.  I  rise  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject.  This  discus- 
sion may  help  us  all  for  the  next  year's  potato  crop.  Suggestions  awaken 
others.  By  contrasting  opinions  and  facts,  deductions  of  value  may  be  ob- 
tained. On  our  farm  last  year,  we  tried  potatoes  where  lime  had  been  put 
the  year  before,  at  the  rate  of  60  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  it  was  on  a  part  of  our 
garden,  which  was  also  well  manured  at  that  time.  Another  trial  was 
made  on  a  field  which  had  been  well  manured;  sheep  had  run  upon  it. 
Both  the  field  and  garden  are  old,  high,  loamy  land.  No  lime  was  put  on 
the  field.  The  potatoes  in  the  garden  were  planted  in  April,  and  dug  up 
in  August ;  they  were  perfect,  In  the  sheep-field  the  potatoes  were  planted 
in  the  last  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  we  hardly  had  our  seed  pota- 
toes restored  to  us.  I  am  inquiring  for  results.  One  says  the  potatoes  are 
less  affected  on  new  than  on  old  land.  Our  business  is  to  find  the  cause 
and  the  remedy. 

Lime  has  been  mentioned  as  tried,  and  of  no  avail.  With  us,  it  appeared 
to  produce  good  results.  We  must  go  back  to  first  causes.  The  wisdom 
of  Providence  ordains  a  special  adaptation  of  soils.  Rotation  of  crops  is 
necessary  to  save  our  lands  from  exhaustion.  All  old  soil  was  once  virgin. 
The  science  of  botany  tells  us  that  plants  run  out  their  races.  Our 
potato  is  over  three  hundred  years  in  cultivation.  Is  it  showing  signs  of 
exhaustion?  Its  essential  ingredient  is  starch.  One  gentleman  said  that 
the  starch  was  defective.  What  is  the  cause  of  that?  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  some  form  of  copper  was  needed.  Sulphate  of  copper  Is 
said  to  be  a  preventive  of  rust  in  grain.     This  disease  is  compared  to  rust. 
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Cannot  the  science  of  chemistry  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject?  In 
all  this  discussion,  I  see  a  brilliant  proof  of  our  want  of  an  agricultural 
school,  to  which  such  questions  of  immense  magnitude  should  be  referred. 


No.  9— (3.) 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

Mr.  I3reck:  Mr.  .lames  Brown  having  kindly  brought  me  some  of  the 
potatoes  infected  with  the  disease  which  has  this  year  committed  such 
ravages  on  this  vegetable,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  investigate  the  subject. 

The  peculiar  smell,  and  the  reputed  poisonous  qualities  of  this  diseased 
potato,  made  me  nearly  certain  that  it  was  a  species  of  fungus — a  position 
which  I  think  has  been  confirmed  by  my  examination  with  the  micro- 
scope. 

The  appearances  which  I  examined  were— 1st.  A  nearly  black  discolora- 
tion of  the  potato,  just  below  the  skin,  penetrating  one  sixteenth  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  into  the  substance,  and  apparently  through  the  skin,  in 
little  black  indented  tumefications,  like  pustules.  It  is  probable  that  in 
these  holes  the  vegetation  of  the  fungus  first  begins,  and  spreads  under- 
neath. 2d.  On  the  surface  of  the  skin,  where  these  pustules  were  enlarged, 
there  had  produced  a  grayish  slimy  substance,  of  a  very  offensive  smell. 

The  black  mass,  divided,  in  a  drop  of  distilled  water,  exhibited  under  the 
microscope  a  number  of  long,  oval,  and  very  irregular-shaped  dark  bodies, 
interspersed  among  the  cells  of  the  potato.  Many  of  these  cells  appeared 
lacerated  ;  but  this  might  partly  have  been  produced  by  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion of  dividing,  although  I  think  not  altogether.  The  grayish  slimy  mass 
was  semi-transparent  and  indistinct,  even  when  mixed  with  the  distilled 
water,  and  exposed  to  the  strongest  light  I  could  throw  on  it. 

In  order  to  discover  a  remedy  for  this  disease,  I  decided  on  applying 
various  substances  to  this  fungus,  with  a  view  of  effecting  its  decomposi- 
tion, and  examining  their  action  under  the  microscope.  The  first  applica- 
tion was  salt ;  and  the  action  of  this  was  so  instantaneous  and  decided,  that 
I  did  not  proceed  to  any  other. 

A  portion  of  the  dark  substance  was  placed  on  a  piece  of  glass  on  the 
microscope  stand,  in  a  drop  of  distilled  water,  and  then  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. A  little  salt,  on  the  fine  point  of  a  penknife,  was  then  added.  A 
nearly  instantaneous  change  took  place.  The  dark-colored  masses  sepa- 
rated ;  much  of  them  seemed  to  pass  away ;  and,  instead,  there  appeared 
numerous  dark,  slate-colored  globular  bodies,  which  I  easily  recognised  as 
the  spores,  or  reproducing  bodies  of  the  fungus.  With  the  gray  slimy  sub- 
stance; the  effect  was  still  more  striking.  All  the  indistinct  slime  disap- 
peared, the  mass  became  clear  and  transparent,  and  left  nothing  but  these 
innumerable  dark  globules  floating  about  in  the  drop  of  water. 

It  seemed  to  me,  then,  that  the  salt  destroyed  all  the  vegetation  of  the 
fungus. — leaving  nothing  but  the  reproducing  spores,  which  are  probably 
indestructible  by  salt.  The  spores  of  fungi  are  the  bodies  by  which  they 
are  reprcduced  and  spread,  and  are  analogous  to  the  seeds  of  other  vege- 
tables ;  and  these  spores  are  generated  in  such  enormous  quantities,  that 
many  fungi,  like  this  on  the  potato,  spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity  ;  but 
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in  order  to  vegetate,  they  require  certain  favorable  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, which  yet  require  investigation.  These  favorable  conditions  are, 
in  my  opinion,  prevented  by  salt,  as  it  destroys  the  fungus  vegetation. 
Therefore,  wherever  the  disease  existed  this  year,  I  recommended  a  liberal 
supply  of  salt  to  be  spread  on  the  soil,  and  trust  it  will  eradicate  the  evil. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  a  remedy  which  cannot  do  much  injury,  if  it  does  not 
succeed. 

During  the  examination  of  the  black  substance,  I  of  course  recognised 
the  grains  of  starch,  which  appeared  sound  ;  but,  wishing  to  know  whether 
the  fungus  had  affected  them,  I  added  a  little  iodine;  the  grains  immediately 
took  the  usual  purple  color,  and,  I  think,  were  not  at  all  injured  ;  indeed,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  injury  takes  place  by  the  rupturing  of  the  cellular 
parts  of  the  potato. 

I  am  aware  that  it  requires  some  practice  to  judge  well  of  the  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope  ;  but  I  repeated  these  examinations  six  or  seven 
times,  and  always  with  the  same  results  ;  still,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them 
repeated  by  others,  whether  their  correctness  be  confirmed  or  not.  My 
microscope,  being  made  by  myself,  is,  of  course,  very  inferior  to  those  now 
manufactured  in  London  and  Paris  ;  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
some  of  our  scientific  societies  should  import  one  of  these,  the  cost  of  which 
is  too  high  for  persons  of  moderate  income.  It  might  be  made  accessible, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  those  desirous  of  undertaking  such  investiga- 
tions as  these  ;  for  there  are  many  cases  where  the  action  of  various  sub- 
stances on  the  causes  of  animal  and  vegetable  disease  is  examined  to 
very  great  advantage  under  the  microscope,  and  effects  seen  which  cannot 
be  observed  in  any  other  way.  Should  any  gentleman  possessed  of  one 
of  these  superior  instruments  be  desirous  of  examining  this  disease,  I 
would  request  of  him  to  look  at  the  action  of  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
soda,  or  of  ammonia. or  any  other  substance  which  can  be  cheaply  applied  to 
the  soil  as  a  preventive ;  and  to  give  notice  of  his  observations,  either  in  your 
or  some  other  agricultural  periodical ;  for  I  see  with  delight  anything  that 
can  bring  nearer  to  each  other  science  and  agriculture. 

Yours, 

J.  E.  TESCHEMACHER. 

Boston,  October,  1844. 
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THE  DISEASE  IN  THE  POTATO. 

From  the  New  England  Farmer: 

Mr.  Breck  :  I  am  glad  to  see  in  your  paper  of  the  2d,  the  numerous  com- 
munications stating  facts,  and  suggesting  causes  of  the  disease  in  the  potato. 
A  more  dreadful  calamity  can  hardly  be  conceived,  than  the  destruction  of 
a  crop  essential  to  the  existence  of  thousands.  On  a  subject  of  such  general 
interest,  any  one  may  claim  a  hearing,  and  to  be  heard  with  attention. 
The  remote  causes  of  the  disease  are  most  difficult  to  ascertain,  and,  after 
ail,  must  be  mainly  left  to  conjecture.  But,  for  this,  every  fact  in  each 
man's  experience  is  important. 

I  do  not  find  a  single  supposition  of  your  correspondents,  that  is  in  any 
degree  confirmed  by  my  experience.  My  ground  (less  than  an  acre)  was 
never  ploughed  since  creation  until  this  year;  it  is  not,  therefore,  in  the 
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common  meaning  of  the  word  with  farmers,  "  old  ;"  it  has  not  suffered  from 
drought  or  too  much  wet;  it  has  been  manured  as  I  have  manured  for  the 
same  crop  these  thirty  years,  and  planted  with  the  same  variety  of  seed  that 
lused  thirty  years  ago—  the  :;  old  fashioned  blue"and  :'  long-red,"  except  the 
Chenango,  a  much  later  variety  ;  and  this  last  is  the  only  one  that  I  can 
ascertain  is  diseased.     The  vines  were  strong,  and  the  seeds  abundant. 

The  disease  is  hardly  discernible,  in  many  cases,  until  after  the  potato 
is  cooked,  when  it  shows  itself  in  black  blotches,  like  a  rooted  fungus,  ex- 
tending considerably  below  the  surface,  readily  separating  from  the  potato, 
which  appears  as  if  it  had  been  frozen,  and  is  more  or  less  discolored.  In 
some  hills  I  have  found  much  of  the  fruit  quite  rotten,  and  very  offensive  to 
the  smell ;  whilst,  in  some  cases,  the  same  tuber  was  partially  decayed,  and 
the  remainder  apparently  sound. 

The  only  circumstance  at  all  unusual  in  my  planting  or  culture  this 
year,  is  the  fact  that  my  Chenango  seed  was  partially  frozen — too  much  so 
to  be  lit  for  the  table ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  great  severity  of  last 
winter,  this  was  doubtless  the  case  in  a  thousand  other  instances.  May  not 
this  diseased  seed  be  the  cause  of  the  diseased  progeny  l  A  great  propor- 
tion of  the  diseases  of  animals  and  vegetables,  it  is  well  known,  are  trans- 
mitted.    Is  not  this  disease  of  the  potato  only  another  instance  ? 

Aitkin,  in  his  little  work  on  this  disease,  favors  the  idea  here  suggested, 
as.  does  also  a  writer  in  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions. 
It  is  noticed  by  these  writers  as  having  existed  in  Europe  as  far  back  as 
1815,  and  as  having  been  particularly  destructive  in  Scotland  in  1835. 
A  complete  renovation,  Aitkin  says,  is  only  attainable  by  raising  new  varie- 
ties from  the  seed. 

Watertown,  Mass.,  October  5,  1844. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer: 
THE  DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

Not  having  seen  any  communication  objecting  to  the  views  I  have  taken 
of  the  cause  ot  the  disease  of  the  potato,  and  which  subsequent  examinations 
have  only  tended  to  confirm  in  my  own  mind,  I  resumed  the  investigation 
of  the  subject.  The  results  I  now  offer  to  you  for  publication.  I  have  first 
to  notice  the  idea  that  this  disease  arises  from  worms  which  are  found  in 
the  decayed  potato  ;  and  remark — 

1st.  That  the  worms  are  the  same  which  are  found  in  all  rotten  potatoes, 
from  whatever  cause  the  decay  may  arise. 

2d.  The  potato  decays  previous  to  the  worms  appearing ;  for  the  worms 
are  never  found  in  the  sound  part  of  the  potato,  eating  their  way  in,  or  de- 
positing their  eggs.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  the  worms  in  that  part  of  the  po- 
tato in  which  the  fungus  has  already  commenced  vegetating;  it  is  only  in 
the  most  rotten  part  that  the  worms  exist,  after  the  fungus  has  caused  this 
decay. 

3d.  Salt  instantly  kills  the  worms,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  with 
the  assistance  of  the  common  compound  microscope. 

Under  the  full  impression  of  the  existence  of  the  fungus  in  the  potato, 
two  questions  present  themselves  : 
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1st.  Is  the  fungus  the  cause  of  the  decay,  or  merely  a  growth  on  the  tuber 
already  diseased  "from  some  other  cause?     And 

2d.  When,  and  in  what  part  of  the  plant,  the  disease  originates  ;  and  how 
is  it  propagated  and  disseminated  ? 

The  probability  is,  that  the  fungus  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  for  the  fun- 
gus appears  on  the  skin  of  the  potato,  and  can  be  traced  by  its  gradually 
dark  color  penetrating  from  the  outside,  by  degrees,  into  the  sound  inside; 
the  outside  fungus  developing  itself  first,  and  producing  slime  and  rotten- 
ness, while  the  inside  yet  remains  firm  and  sound.  If  the  fungus  resulted 
from  the  potato  first  becoming  rotten,  and  thus  forming  favorable  circum- 
stances for  its  vegetation,  then  the  presumption  is  that  we  should  occasion- 
ally (although  perhaps  rarely)  find  parts  of  the  potato  rotten  without  the  fun- 
gus; which  I,  at  least,  have  never  yet  seen.  I  have  often  seen  heaps  of  rot- 
ten potatoes,  without  ever  before  observing  this  peculiar  fungus,  which,  on 
account  of  its  smell,  cannot  be  mistaken.  If  this  was,  therefore,  a  disease 
merely  affecting  the  rotten  potato,  and  not  the  sound  one,  it  would  have  been 
long  ago,  and  much  more  often,  observed.  Dr.  Wallroth,  an  excellent  Ger- 
man botanist,  who  appears  to  have  closely  studied  the  fungus  family,  ob- 
serves in  theLinnasa.  (a  botanical  periodical  published  in  Germany,)  vol.  16, 
for  1842,  that  he  has  ascertained  the  disease  called  there  the  potato  scab  or 
wart  —  a  kind  of  swelling  or  tumor  ending  in  rottenness — to  be  a  species  of 
subterranean  fungus,  which  he  calls  erysibe  subterranea,  of  which  he  gives 
a  long  scientific  description.  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  this  subject  to 
decide  whether  this  description  agrees  exactly  with  the  disease  at  present 
under  discussion,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  differ  in  several  particulars. 

The  second  question,  as  to  the  origin  and  propagation  of  this  fungus,  is 
one  which  presents  great  difficulties  in  its  solution.  These  arise  partly  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  propagation  of  the  fungus  family  being  yet  in  its  infan- 
cy, and  partly  from  the  want  of  means  of  pursuing  the  study  of  this  microsco- 
pic subject  properly.  From  the  almost  universal  accounts  of  the  tops  of  the 
plants  having  first  died  down,  and  thus  indicated  the  disease,  it  has  sug- 
gested itself  to  me,  even  if  this  fungus  is  really  a  subterranean  species, 
whether  it  has  not  been  propagated  and  disseminated  by  spores  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  attaching  themselves  to  the  stalk  of  the  potato  ;  or  that 
vegetating  and  extending  themselves  downwards  until  they  reached  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  tuber,  there  producing  decay  and  the  death  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  vegetable,  and  afterwards  disseminating  themselves 
through  the  tuber. 

A  parallel  to  this,  probably,  exists  in  the  mushroom — a  fungus  which  is 
naturally  produced  from  horse-droppings,  when,  by  being  kept  dry  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  they  have  arrived  at  a  favorable  state  for  the  development 
of  the  spores.  These  spores  have  probably  attached  themselves  to  the  stems 
of  the  hay  which  has  been  eaten  by  the  horse,  have  passed  through  its 
stomach,  and  remained  in  an  inert  state  until  favorable  circumstances  have 
produced  their  development  in  the  droppings. 

I  regret  that  I  had  not  commenced  this  investigation  early  enough  to  have 
examined  the  stalk,  and  its  junction  with  the  tuber,  with  the  microscope,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  its  drooping  ;  as  all  the  proof  now  to  be  expected  from 
experiments  can  only  be  of  a  negative  character.  However,  here  are  such, 
results  as  I  have  obtained  : 

1st.  One  of  these  much  diseased  potatoes  was  cut  in  halves;  each  half 
was  placed  on  half  a  sound  potato,  in  perfect  contact,  placed  under  a  beiL 
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glass,  in  a  damp  dark  atmosphere,  temperature  57  to  02.  In  five  days  the 
sound  potato  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  contaminated  with  the  fungus 
or  the  worms. 

2d.  A  whole  diseased  potato,  covered  with  black  spots,  was  placed  under 
a  gluss  in  the  same  circumstances  as  experiment  No.  1,  in  contact  with  a 
whole  sound  potato;  the  fifth  day  the  sound  potato  remained  uncontami- 
nated  and  without  worms. 

3d.  A  whole  and  much  diseased  potato  was  buried  two  inches  below  the 
soil,  which  was  damp,  but  not  wet.  A  sound  potato  was  buried  in  the  same 
soil,  two  and  a  half  inches  distant  from  it ;  the  temperature  kept  as  before — 
57  to  62.     In  five  days,  this  latter  remained  quite  sound. 

It  is  possible  that  five  days  is  not  long  enough  ;  I  have,  therefore,  left 
them  all  in  the  same  state,  and  shall  not  touch  them  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Should  any  change  take  place,  I  will  inform  you. 

As  1  do  not  seek  to  establish  any  favorite  theory,  I  trust  my  remarks  may 
incite  to  observation,  and  provoke  discussion  ;  and  provided  the  practical 
and  useful  truth  on  this  subject  be  discovered;  I  do  not  care  much  whether 
it  be  by  myself  or  by  others. 

J.  E.  TESCHEMACHER. 


No.  9— (6.) 

THE  POTATO  PLAGUE. 

From  the  Culii valor. 
The  disease  which  largely  affected  the  potato  crop  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  (though  in  this  country  chiefly  du- 
ring the  last  season,)  is  exciting  anxious  inquiry  among  the  community,  and 
close  observation  among  scientific  men.  Mr.  Teschemacher,  of  Boston,  has 
published  the  result  of  his  observations ;  and  we  now  add  the  opinion  of 
another  gentleman  of  New  England,  Professor  Charles  T.  Jackson,  who- 
left  the  following  hasty  note,  in  reply  to  inquiries  made  while  he  was  pass- 
ing through  this  city: 

"Albany,  September  23,  1S44. 

••Dear  Sir:  While  passing  through  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
my  attention  was  called  to  a  peculiar  disease  which  affects  the  potato  plant ; 
and,  having  heard  something  about  it  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  I  was 
anxious  to  examine  the  first  potato  field  where  the  disease  could  be  wit- 
nessed. This  I  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  in  or  near  the  village  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  Y.,  where  a  very  intelligent  farmer  exhibited  to  us  the  ravages  which 
had  been  effected  by  it  in  his  fields.  The  disease  was  first  indicated  by 
numerous  small  drops  of  honey-dew- on  the  stems  of  the  potato  plant  about 
a  month  ago.  Then  followed  a  rust,  with  death  of  the  stems ;  and  the  dis- 
ease was  found  to  ex'end  along  the  bark  to  the  potato  tuber,  which  is  a 
subterraneous  stem,  and  not  a  root,  as  some  have  supposed.  I  observed 
that  the  potato  began  to  rot  next  to  the  skin,  and  the  disease  penetrated  in- 
ward, in  many  cases,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  No  fruit  or  potato-bails 
formed  on  any  of  the  diseased  plants.  The  plants  looked  parched  and 
blackened,  as  if  they  had  been  killed  by  frost. 

'•  I  learned  that  where  lime  had  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  about  a 
table-spoonful  to  a  hill,  there  no  disease  has  appeared  ;  also,  that  after  the 
vines  had  become  affected,  the  best  remedy  was  to  cut  the  stems  off  close 
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to  the  ground.  The  good  farmer  in  Trenton  said  that  his  crop  had  suffered 
very  severely;  and  that  where  he  had  formerly  raised  average  crops  of  300 
bushels  to  the  acre,  he  shall  this  year  raise  but  50  bushels.  The  German 
population,  who  depend  on  digging  potatoes  on  shares,  will  severely  suffer 
this  season.  I  would  invite  3^ou,  sir,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  honey- 
dew.  I  find  various  theories  offered,  but  none  of  them  satisfactory.  I  have 
heard  the  disease  of  the  potato  ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  plant  reproduced 
continually  from  tubers;  but  this  cannot  be  the  fact,  for  no  such  distinction 
can  be  found  in  potatoes  of  various  ages  and  kinds.  The  yellow,  red,  pink- 
eye, and  Chenango,  have  all  equally  suffered  this  year.  No  peculiarities  of 
soils  or  of  manures  appear  to  afford  any  explanation  :  for  the  plant  appears 
to  have  been  affected  in  one  as  much  as  another. 

"The  potato  crops  in  Wisconsin,  as  I  learn  from  a  farmer  just  from 
there,  have  suffered  severely:  as  have  those  of  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

«C.  T.  JACKSON." 

Disease  in  potatoes. — We  see  by  the  New  England  Farmer,  that  Mr. 
Teschemacher  continues  his  experiments  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  potato  malady.  We  have  before  stated  that  he  has  discovered  a  fun- 
gus attached  to  the  potato ;  he  is  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  fungus  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  His  reasons  for  the  opinion  are,  "  that  the  fungus  ap- 
pears on  the  skin  of  the  potato,  and  can  be  traced  by  its  dark  color  pene- 
trating from  the  outside,  by  degrees,  into  the  sound  inside — the  outside  fun- 
gus developing  itself  first,  and  producing  slime  and  rottenness,  while  the 
inside  yet  remains  firm  and  sound.  If  the  fungus  results  from  the  potatoes 
first  becoming  rotten,  and  thus  forming  favorable  circumstances  for  its  vege- 
tation, then  the  presumption  is,  that  we  should  sometimes  (though,  perhaps, 
rarely)  find  parts  of  the  potato  rotten  without  the  fungus  ;  which  I,  at  least, 
have  not  seen."  Mr.  T.  observes  that  he  has  often  seen  heaps  of  rotten  po- 
tatoes without  having  noticed  this  peculiar  fungus,  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken on  account  of  its  peculiar  smell.  He  thinks,  if  it  were  a  disease  merely 
affecting  the  rotten  potatoes,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  observed.  In  re- 
gard to  the  propagation  of  the  fungus,  Mr.  Teschemacher  is  induced  to 
think,  from  the  fact  that  the  tops  of  the  potatoes  have  generally  died  down, 
and  thus  indicated  the  disease,  that  it  has  been  propagated  by  the  seeds  or 
spores  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  attaching  themselves  to  the  stalk  of 
the  potato ;  or  that  vegetating  and  extending  downwards  to  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  tuber,  there  producing  decay  and  death  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  vegetable,  and,  afterwards,  the  decomposition  of  the  tuber. 

In  regard  to  the  idea  that  insects  have  caused  the  defect  in  potatoes, 
Mr.  Teschemacher  observes,  first,  that  the  worms  which  have  been  found 
in  them  are  "  the  same  which  are  found  in  all  rotten  potatoes,  from  whatever 
cause  the  decay  may  arise  ;  and,  second,  that  the  potato  decays  previous  to 
the  worm  appearing,  for  the  worms  are  never  found  in  the  sound  part  of 
the  potato,  eating  their  way  in,  or  depositing  their  eggs ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  most  rotten  part  that  the  worms  exist,  after  the  fungus  has  caused  this 
decay." 

Honey-dew. — We  would  call  attention  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Boyd,  in  this  number,  relative  to  the  defect  in  potatoes  having 
been  occasioned  by  "honey  dew."  The  circumstance  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Boyd,  of  the  potatoes  over  which  a  carpet  had  been  spread  remaining  green 
and  healthy,  while  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  destroyed  or  much  in- 
jured, is  worthy  of  particular  remark.  . 
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"Winchester,  Conn.,  November  6,  1844, 

"  Disease  of  the  jmtaio. — Mr.  L.  Tucker:  Among-  the  various  specula- 
tions respecting  the  disease  of  the  late  potato  crop,  1  have  recently  heard  a 
cause  assigned,  which  appears  to  me  more  satisfactory  than  any  I  have 
seen  in  print.  It  seems  that,  on  the  night  of  the  Loth  of  August  last,  there 
was  a  honey-dew,  (as  it  is  called.)  a  glutinous  exhalation  with  a  sweet 
taste,  which  settled  on  the  herbage  and  leaves  of  the  trees  throughout  this 
region  of  country. 

"  A  neighbor  of  mine  informs  me  that  a  farmer  of  his  acquaintance,  in 
Hartford  county,  on  the  afternoon  before  the  falling  of  this  dew,  removed 
a  carpet  which  his  family  had  spread  out  on  his  grass,  and  spread  it  on  a 
part  of  an  adjoining  potato  patch,  where  it  remained  through  the  following 
night  and  morning";  and  that,  after  the  tops  of  the  potatoes  in  the  rest  of 
the  patch  had  entirely  decayed,  the  tops  which  had  been  covered  by  this 
carpet  continued  green  until  fall ;  and  that  while  the  rest  of  the  crop  almost 
wholly  rotted,  the  part  under  the  carpet  gave  a  sound  and  abundant  yield. 
Another  neighbor  informs  me  that,  on  the  morning  when  the  l  honey-dew7 
appeared,  he  heard  a  farmer  say  that  it  would  kill  the  potatoes. 

"  Now,  this  honey  dew  is  a  phenomenon  of  which  I  have  never  before 
heard ;  but  to  you,  and  most  of  your  readers,  it  is  probably  familiar.  It 
seems,  at  all  events,  if  it  prevailed  over  the  eastern  and  middle  States  at 
the  time  mentioned,  to  afford  a  rational  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
much-vexed  question.  A  glutinous  substance,  covering  the  potato  crops 
at  the  period  of  their  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  would  stop  the  pores,  and 
cause  sudden  death.  The  disease  and  death  of  the  tops  would  cause  the 
tubers  to  decay  in  the  precise  manner  they  have  done. 

"  Please  give  your  views  on  the  subject,  and  oblige  yours. 

"JOHN  BOYD." 

Respecting  the  nature  and  cause  of  honey-dew,  we  believe  neither 
philosophers  nor  agriculturists  are  entirely  agreed.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  substance  is  the  exudation  of  insects  called  aphides,  or  plant-lice. 
That  the  sweet  substance  which  has  been  known  to  exude  from  these 
insects  has  been  sometimes  called  "  honey-dew,"  is  no  doubt  a  fact ;  but 
that  the  honey-dew  is  always  derived  from  the  insects,  we  cannot  believe. 
Fields  of  rye,  and  other  grain,  are  sometimes  struck  with  the  S  honey  dew,' 
when  no  signs  of  insects  can  be  discovered. 

Several  theories  have  formerly  prevailed  on  this  subject ;  but,  so  far  as 
we  are  acquainted,  the  most  generally  received  one  at  the  present  time  is, 
that  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  occasions  the  bursting  of  the  sap 
vessels  of  the  plant,  by  which  the  sap  is  exuded  to  the  outside  of  the  stalk 
and  leaf.  The  sap,  then,  becoming  acrid,  together  with  the  derangement 
in  the  functions  of  the  plant,  is  supposed  to  occasion  the  blight  or  rust  in 
grain.  And  hence  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  honey-dew  always  produces 
blight. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  bursting  of 
sap  vessels,  ccc.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  matter  is  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood ;  and  we  would  recommend  continued  investigation  and  observation, 
and  have  no  doubt  additional  light  will  be  obtained. 

The  communication  of  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot,  in  a  late  number  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  seems  to  support  the  theory  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Boyd.     Mr.  Abbot  thinks  that  the  wet  and  the  warm  weather 
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produced  an  overflow  of  sap.  He  found  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  roots 
were  burst  open,  and  a  gummy  substance  oozed  out.  He  thinks  a  similar 
effect  was  produced  on  the  potatoes,  and  that  the  disease  which  has  affected 
them  is  similar  to  rust  and  blight  in  grain. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  met  with  the  following  explanation 
of  mildew  and  honey-dew,  in  a  report  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  before  a  farmers'  club  in  England.  The  former  he  states  to  be  caused 
by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  water  from  the  leaves  of  plants  after  a  wet 
spring,  when  the  salts  the  water  contained  were  left  on  the  surface  of  such 
plants  as  were  already  matured  :  while  others,  which  were  in  a  growing 
state,  appropriated  them  to  their  uses :  hence  this  effect  on  late  Swedes, 
and  on  early  ones.  Honey-dew  was  caused  by  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the 
plant,  which  could  only  occur  in  dry  weather,  when  the  other  ingredients 
could  not  be  furnished  for  it  to  combine  with. 
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For  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  HONEY-DEW. 

From  the  Analectic  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  1815;  vol.  5,  page  54. 

Mr.  Fleet  :  Finding  that  a  writer  in  the  Cultivator  refers  the  disease 
of  the  potato  to  the  action  of  honey  dew,  I  have  been  prompted  to  send  you 
the  following  extract : 

"My  design  in  this  essay  is  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  certain  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  appearance  of  the  honey-dew  in  Carolina,  which  appear  to 
militate  against  the  received  theories  of  its  formation  ;  together  with  a  con- 
cise view  of  the  opinions  of  ancient  and  modern  writers  with  regard  to  this 
peculiar  substance. 

"  The  production  of  honey-dew  is  influenced  by  the  season  of  the  year; 
evidently  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  In  Carolina  it  most  frequently  appears  in  the  months  of  May  or  June, 
during  a  long  absence  of  rain,  and  after  a  succession  of  warm  days  alter- 
nating: with  cool  nights. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  it  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  grapes,  (fee, 
of  the  consistence  of  diluted  honey,  transparent,  and  resembling  in  taste 
the  sirup  of  refined  sugar  ;  the  viscidity  of  it  increases  with  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  and  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  it  ceases  to  be  fluid,  giving  to  the 
leaves  a  shining  and  glossy  appearance. 

"  Situations  also  appear  to  influence  the  production  of  the  honey-dew. 
I  have  observed  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  near  the  margins  of  stagnant 
marshes,  ponds,  and  savannahs.  In  the  district  of  Marion,  South  Carolina,, 
is  a  morass  extending  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  one  or  two  in 
breadth ;  it  contains  no  trees  of  considerable  magnitude,  except  the  cypress 
and  a  few  perennial  shrubs,  but  abounds  with  annual  succulent  aquatic  plants 
and  grapes.  Near  the  edge  of  this  morass,  during  the  season  and  state  of 
the  atmosphere  alluded  to,  the  honey-dew  is  produced  in  such  quantities  as 
to  moisten  every  shrub,  and  to  cover  the  grass. 

'( Horses  which  feed  at  large  in  the  vicinity  of  the  morass,  may  be  found 
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at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  their  manes  and  tails  aggluti- 
nated to  a  mass  with  this  substance.  The  particles  of  pine  leaves  and 
grapes  carbonated  by  the  fires  which  sometimes  ravage  extensive  tracts  of 
country  in  .March  and  April,  are  frequently  observed  cemented  with  large 
masses,  and  in  situations  where,  apparently,  the  honey-dew  could  not  have 
dropped  from  overshadowing  trees.  Swarms  of  bees  inhabit  almost  every 
excavated  tree;  and  from  their  honey,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  sterile 
•Mon  derive  no  inconsiderable  support."' 

Here  follow  some  later  quotations  from  "  Pliny71  and  others. 

"  Fenega,  in  his  History  of  California,  says  that  Father  Piccola  observes 
that  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  there  falls  with  the  dew  a  kind 
of  manna,  which  becomes  inspissated  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  He  adds  that 
he  tasted  it,  and,  though  not  so  white  as  sugar,  it  had  all  the  sweetness  of 
it.  The  good  father,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  speaks  as  if  the 
manna  dropped  from  the  sky."" 

The  writer  in  the  Cultivator  says:  {:The  disease  was  first  indicated  by 
a  few  small  drops  of  honey-dew  on  the  stems  of  the  potato  plant/' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  honey-dew  abounds  in  swampy  places.  In  these 
peaces,  the  soluble  mucous  products  of  fermented  organic  matter  also 
abound.  In  the  absence  of  rain,  are  not  these  mucous  products  in  a  measure 
vaporized,  and  afterwards  deposited  as  dew?  If  so,  are  we  to  be  surprised 
at  meeting  the  same  phenomena  in  cultivated  fields  during  a  season  of 
drought,  when  for  a  series  of  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  manuring 
the  fields  with  similar  soluble  mucous  products?  These  products  are  con- 
tained in  both  fermented  and  unfermented  barn-yard  or  stable  manures. 
You  will  notice  that  the  honey-dew  has  been  seen  upon  "the  pine  leaves 
and  grapes,  carbonated  by  the  fires."  Therefore,  in  that  instance,  it  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  insects,  neither  could  it  have  fallen  from  over- 
spreading foliage.  There  could  have  been  no  "bursting  of  sap  vessels," 
since  the  leaves  were  dead.  It  must,  therefore,  in  that  instance  at  least, 
have  been  a  honey-dew:  in  other  words,  organic  matter  vaporized  while 
in  a  mucous  state,  and  deposited  again  as  dew.  I  touch  this  point,  since 
it  appears  like  another  attempt  to  prove  poor  Dame  Nature  guilty  of  pro- 
ducing for  us  rotten  potatoes.  When  all  the  organic  parts  of  the  soil  (ex- 
cepting neutral  salts)  are  brought  into  an  insoluble  state,  and  circumstances 
made  favorable  for  their  slow  combustion,  instead  of  their  fermentation,  we 
will  then  not  be  led  to  refer  the  disease  of  the  potato  to  the  presence  of 
honey  dew  ;  and  for  this  simple  reason — honey  dew  cannot  appear  under 
such  circumstances.     Respectfully,  F.  MORTIMER  BUTLER. 
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Pelham  farm,  Ulster,  county, 

December  18,  1S44. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter,  requesting  to  be  informed  more  fully  respecting 
the  rot  in  potatoes  than  is  contained  in  the  report  made  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen, 
editor  of  the  <'•  Agriculturist,"'  (pa^o  354^  0f  a  conversation  I  had  with  him 
on  the  subject  in  November,  was  duly  received. 

answer  thereto,  I  would  state,  that  I  am  fully  convinced  the  d 
throughout  the  country  is  caused  mainly  by  insects;  and  I  am  led  to  this 
belief  bv  the  following  experiments  : 
16 
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In  the  year  1843  I  planted  a  field  of  several  acres  in  drills,  harrowed  the 
ground  level,  and  top-dressed  it  with  200  bushels  of  oyster-shell  lime  and 
charcoal  dust  to  the  acre.  The  yield  was  432  bushels  per  acre.  At  the 
same  time,  the  potatoes  throughout  the  country  were  more  or  less  decayed  ; 
likewise  a  parcel  of  the  same  seed,  planted  contiguous  to  the  above,  not 
limed,  was  also  decayed. 

This  year  (1844)  I  planted  the  same  seed  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
ground  was  thro wn  into  drills,  and  manured  heavily  with  barn-yard  ma- 
nure. The  potatoes  were  cut  into  single  eyes  14  days  before  required  for 
planting,  and  covered  with  plaster.  Limed  a  few,  for  the  sake  of  experiments 
specified.  They  were  sprinkled  with  small  white  (almost  imperceptible) 
insects,  and  were,  consequently,  rejected.  Those  limed,  were  free.  I  planted 
them  in  the  drills  on  the  manure,  9  inches  apart;  tops,  centres,  and  ends,  sepa- 
rately, to  mark  the  difference  in  growth,  which  was  not  very  great.  The 
first  three  drills  (300  feet  in  length)  were  covered  with  dry  charcoal  dust. 
No.  2.  Three  drills  covered  with  oyster  shell  lime. 


No.  3. 

Do 

do 

bone  dust. 

No.  4. 

Do 

do 

poudrette. 

No.  5. 

Do 

do 

unleached  ashes. 

No.  6. 

Do 

do 

new- mown  grass  and  plaster. 

No.  7. 

Do 

do 

fine  salt. 

No.  8. 

Do 

do 

silicate  of  potash. 

No.  9. 

Do 

do 

guano. 

And  so  on  throughout  the  field,  each  alternate  3  drills  with  a  different  sub- 
stance, except  6  drills,  in  which  the  same  seed  was  planted  without  any 
composition  except  the  barn-yard  manure;  and  adjoining  them  6  drills 
planted  with  superior  French  potatoes,  received  three  weeks  before  directly 
from  Havre.  The  furrows  were  then  all  reversed  by  the  plough,  and  the 
potatoes  covered  ;  after  which,  a  heavy  stick  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses 
across  the  furrows,  to  level  them. 

No.  1.  The  potatoes  planted  in  the  first  three  drills  came  up  first. 
No.  6.         Do  do  with  new-mown  grass  and  plaster,  second. 

No.  8.         Do  do  with  silicate  of  potash,  third. 

No.  9.         Do  do  with  guano,  forth. 

No.  3.         Do  do  with  bone  dust,  fifth. 

No.  4.         Do  do  with  poudrette,  sixth. 

No.  7.         Do  do  with  fine  salt,  seventh. 

No.  5.        Do  do  with  unleached  ashes,  eighth. 

No.  2.         Do  do  with  oyster-shell  lime,  ninth. 

The  12  drills  without  composition  came  up  later  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Cultivation. — When  they  were  4  inches  above  ground,  the  earth  was 
ploughed  from  them.  After  an  interval  of  six  days,  it  was  ploughed  to 
them  again  ;  the  field  being  in  perfect  order,  required  no  other  attention 
during  the  season.  On  the  3d  of  October  they  were  ploughed  out,  and 
proved  to  be  perfectly  sound,  with  the  exception  of  the  12  drills  of  pink- 
eyed  kidneys  and  French  potatoes,  without  composition,  which  were  entirely 
rotten.  600  bushels  were  pitted  immediately,  and  not  examined  before  the 
5th  of  December,  when  they  were  found  to  be  perfectly  sound. 

During  the  summer  I  examined  fields  in  Dutchess,  Ulster,  Albany,  and 
Schenectady  counties,  and  invariably  found  insects  with  numerous  legs? 
and,  in  some  instances,  a  small  worm,  not  unlike  the  apple- worm  in  form, 
but  red,  and  very  minute,  ensconced  within  the  withering  vine.    Trie  con- 
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elusion  I  came  to,  was,  that  those  insects  fid  upon  the  albumen  requisite  to 
form  the  perfect  tubes;  and,  consequently,  when  dry,  it  was  either  wholly 
decayed,  front  an  excess  having  been  abstracted,  or,  if  apparently  sound,  so 
much  had  been  token  as  to  produce:  decay  by  degrees:  thus,  after  being 
stored,  a  sort  of  fungus  appears  upon  the  tubes,  and  the  consequent  decay 
is  rapid.  I  leave  you,  sir.  more  learned  in  these  matters,  to  decide  whether 
the  fungus  is  caused  by  insects  or  not. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

R.  L.  PELL, 
Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


No.  9— (9.) 

Discussion  in  the  New  York  Farmers'  Clubi  November,  1844 — Potatoes '; 

■wool,  fyc. 

Dr.  Gardner.  I- notice  that  the  disease  is  referred  to  the  action  of  a  fun- 
gus. 1  have  examined  diseased  potatoes  ;  the  disease  seemingly  originates 
in  a  fungus,  the  marks  of  which  are  peculiar.  In  examining  an  appa- 
rently sound  potato,  small  elevations  are  to  be  seen  near  the  eye.  Grad- 
ually the  skin  opens,  and  a  black  fungus  makes  its  appearance.  The 
number  of  black  fungi  having  this  power  of  bursting  the  skin  is  very 
great  ;  they  are  termed  cryptogamous.  Their  first  appearance  is  like  a 
black  wart,  which  then  begins  to  spread  itself,  making  an  ulcerated  surface, 
The  black  character  soon  leaves — the  sporedia  succeeds ;  these  latter  are 
of  a  white-ash  color.  The  potatoes  become  spongy;  often  soft  and  putre^ 
lying.  This  different  termination  I  consider  as  the  same  disease.  In  Ger- 
many, a  distinction  is  made  ;  the  one  state  is  called  dry  rot,  the  other  wet 
rot.  The  origin  of  this  disease  is  a  fungus;  the  remote  origin  is  something; 
else.  Certain  conditions  are  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the  sporea  of  the 
fungus.  An  unhealthy  state  in  the  plant  promotes  their  growth.  Plants 
in  a  healthy  growing  state  are  rarely  attacked  by  fungus  ;  probably,  there- 
fore, some  change  takes  place  in  potatoes  before  the  fungus  begins.  Farm- 
ers are  the  most  singular  class  in  the  world  ;  they  do  not  make  observa- 
tions, or  apply  to  scientific  men,  when  their  crops  are  assailed  by  an  enemy. 
The  reason  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  potato  disease  is,  because  the 
farmers  let  them  rot  before  acquainting  scientific  men  with  the  presence  of 
disease.  But  I  will  state  that  this  disease  is  an  old  one,  having  been  long 
known  in  Germany  and  England.  One  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  this 
disease  is  the  habit  of  using  farm-yard  manures  in  a  state  of  fermentation, 
Fungi  of  all  kinds  (except  two  or  three)  are  continually  produced  from 
such  manure.  Should  we  adopt  a  new  mode  of  preparing  farm-yard  ma- 
nures, this  disease  wcuild  pass  away.  I  refer  to  their  preparation  by  erema- 
causisj  (slow  combustion.)  Smut  has  nowhere  been  seen  along  the  Eng- 
lish sea  coast,  except  where  much  farmyard  manure  has  been  used.  I 
would  recommend  that  some  of  our  farmers  next  year  prepare  manure  with 
lime  and  earth  by  that  process,  without  fermenting  it.  I  appeal  to  Mr> 
Butler,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  preparation  of  manures  in  the 
dry  way,  and  is  present.     I  ask  whether  he  has  ever  seen  fungi  on  them?. 

Mr.  Butler.  Never,  sir. 

Dr.  Gardner.  Many  bad  potatoes  are  now  pushed  into  market,      To 
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guard  our  citizens  against  them,  I  recommend  that  none  be  bought  without 
careful  examination — especially  such  as  are  covered  with  mud  or  dust ; 
wash  several,  and  examine  critically.  If  there  are  small  swellings,  (often 
not  larger  than  a  pin's  head.)  you  may  presume  that  they  are  the  first  symp- 
toms. If  you  find  the  skin  burst  and  thrown  back,  with  a  black  spot  ap- 
pearing, you  may  be  sure  that  disease  is  there.  The  dry  rot  often  appears 
in  a  whitish  surface.  If  the  wet  rot  sets  in,  it  is  black  and  soft ;  worms 
are  to  be  found  in  the  putrefying  parts. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  have  been  convinced  that  many  of  the  diseases  with 
which  we  are  afflicted  soon  after  the  eating  of  succulent  vegetation,  (as 
green  corn,)  arise  from  the  impure  fluid  substances  taken  up  by  plants 
from  the  earth.  I  determined  to  investigate  the  matter ;  and  some  years 
back  tried  the  process  of  eremacausis  in  the  manufacture  of  manure. 
Through  this  process,  manures  are  brought  to  an  insoluble  state  ;  but  are 
still  susceptible  of  farther  decomposition  through  eremacausis,  or  slow  com- 
bustion, and  consequently  they  become  gradually  converted  into  gases  and 
water.  Thus  the  plants  are  principally  fed  upon  gases,  in  place  of  fluid 
organic  matters.  I  found  that  both  potatoes  and  corn  crow  soft  and  un- 
healthy when  manured  with  ordinary  barn-yard  manure,  but  that  they 
grow  uniformly  dry  and  mealy  with  lime-prepared  manure,  or  with  ma- 
nure manufactured  by  the  process  of  eremacausis.  The  club  will  remem- 
ber my  previous  communications  on  the  preparation  of  manures  after  this 
process,  when  I  call  to  mind  "  dry-rotted  manures," — since  such  is  the  prac- 
tical name  by  which  this  process  has  been  presented  to  them. 

Dr.  Gardner.  Many  diseased  potatoes  have  been  brought  from  Ger- 
many for  seed  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Anderson  has  tried  lime,  broad- 
cast ;  his  crop  is  good. 

Mr.  Butler.  When  lime  is  used  upon  land  direct,  some  time  should  be 
allowed  for  its  action  upon  the  organic  matters  therein,  before  the  crop  be 
put  in.  I  present  a  communication  on  the  disease  of  the  potato.  [Referred 
Co  the  publishing  committee.] 

Mr.  Wakeman  presented  a  communication  from  Mr.  G.  A.  ScherfT.  It 
relates  to  the  disease  of  potatoes.     [Referred  to  the  publication  committee.] 

Mr.  Carter.  Barn-yard  manure  that  retains  moisture  is  not  good  for  po- 
tatoes. It  should  be  well  decomposed.  Potatoes  may  be  growing  in  the 
field  and  flourishing  to-day,  and  become  diseased  to  morrow,  if  wet  weather 
set  in.  One  diseased  potato  may,  through  its  dampness,  communicate  de- 
cay to  an  entire  heap.  But,  if  the  potatoes  be  mixed  with  mould,  the  dis- 
ease will  not  communicate.  I  would  recommend,  in  keeping  potatoes,  that 
they  be  mixed  with  ashes,  or  with  the  dust  of  coal-yards. 

Dr.  Field.  The  disease  has  not  affected  my  early  crop.  Similar  pota- 
toes planted  late  have  turned  out  almost  a  perfect  failure.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  failure  is  owing  to  the  dry  season.  My  late  crop  grew  well 
until  the  dry  weather  came  on.  Mr.  Bridgman  thinks  that  the  disease  is 
owing  to  hot,  dry  seasons.  In  such  seasons,  the  leaves  cannot  assimilate 
the  food.  The  plant  is  thus  brought  into  a  diseased  state,  and  the  root  is 
disposed  to  decay  from  a  want  of  nourishment  ;  even  after  the  drought, 
rain  does  no  good,  but  rather  injury,  by  hastening  decay.  There  are  crops 
which  will  not  grow  as  well  in  a  wet  season — as  corn  ;  turnips  in  a  hot  sea- 
son. The  stimulating  properties  of  manure  hasten  disease.  We  always 
observe  a  difference  on  the  same  field  in  the  crop  ;  some  are  more  liable  to 
rot  than  others,     Early  crops  were  good,  owing  to  the  variety  \  early  varie- 
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ties  failed,  while  late  varieties  were  perfected,  because  the  dry  weather 
did  not  affect  them.  New  lands  are  the  safest,  because  they  retain  a  proper 
condition  of  moisture.  My  potatoes  upon  wet  lands  are  destroyed,  owing: 
to  a  want  of  under  drainage.  Lime  has  been  used  upon  all  of  my  lands. 
The  lime  was  drawn  on  my  low  land  last  fall.  A  compost  of  muck  and 
lime  was  put  upon  my  high  land.  Hot  manure  has  a  tendency  to  ha'sten 
the  decay  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  Cook.  1  recommend  new  seed.  Last  year  I  purchased  black  pota- 
toes.    My  potatoes  are  sound.     Farmers  near  me  have  rotten  potatoes. 

Dr.  Butler.  Have  I  not  been  previously  informed  that  you  used  mack: 
treated  with  ashes  upon  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  manure  I  used. 


No.  9.— (10.) 

THE  POTATO  ROT. 
Communicated  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  Nov.  19,  1814,  by  F.  Mortimer  Butler, 

The  potato  rot  being  under  discussion,  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wignali  and  others,  that  new  up- 
lands give  sound  potatoes.  By  new  land,  as  explained,  we  understand  vir- 
gin soil— the  mixture  of  vegetable  mould  and  earth.  With  the  character 
oi  such  soil  we  are  familiar ;  it  is  loose  and  mellow.  The  vegetable  mouldy 
one  of  its  main  constituents,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  mellowness,  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  strongly  resists  fermentation,  but  readily  yields  to  slow  com- 
bustion. From  such  facts  we  are  enabled  to  read  the  result.  The  mould 
of  the  upland  virgin  soil  favors  the  infiltration  and  evaporation  of  supera- 
bundant moisture;  the  soil  is  soon  brought  into  proper  condition;  slow- 
combustion  sets  in,  and  through  it  the  mould  is  gradually  converted  into 
gaseous  bodies  and  the  vapor  of  water.  Thus  plants  growing  in  virgin  soil 
are  fed  mainly  upon  gases,  water,  and  saline  bodies ;  the  crop  proves 
healthy  and  firm.  Exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  undulating  places  ;  where 
the  soil  is  a  retentive  one,  incipient  fermentation  occurs,  instead  of  slow 
combustion.  Mr.  Carter  has  presented  to  the  club  a  system  which,  in  his 
experience,  and  that  of  others,  has  proved  a  successful  one  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  potato.  This  system  provides  the  removal  of  superabundant 
water,  and  consequently  favors  the  slow  combustion  of  the  organic  matter 
previously  contained  in  the  land.  Exceptions  may  occur;  but,  by  correct- 
ing in  the  first  place  the  manures  made  use  of,  these  exceptions  will  cease, 

Bring  the  manure  to  that  crumbly  state,  wherein,  like  vegetable  mouldy 
it  shall  be  insoluble,  but  susceptible  of  slow  combustion. 

By  Mr.Blakesley  we  are  informed  that  lime  in  the  hill  has  been  tried  upon 
old  land,  and  the  crop  proved  to  be  much  rotted,  in  this  instance,  as  1  haves 
been  personally  informed  by  Mr.  B.,  the  lime  was  put  immediately  upon  the 
seed  potato.  In  the  presence  of  caustic  lime,  plants  will  to  a  certain  degree 
be  deprived  of  one  of  their  main  constituents — oxygen.  Had  perfectly 
mild  lime  been  used,  the  result  would  have  been  far  different.  By  the  presi- 
dent we  are  informed  that  lime,  together  with  manure,  had  been  spread 
upon  a  garden  the  previous  year ;  the  garden  was  then  tilled,  and  this  last 
season  planted  with  potatoes.  The  crop  proved  good.  Hydrate  of  lime 
combines  with  soluble  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  forming  compounds 
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whfc'ij  upon  drying,  or  being  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  air.  become  inso- 
luble in  water.  Gradually  these  compounds  separate,  the  lime  becomes  a 
carbonate,  and  the  organic  matter  becomes  mould.  In  the  successful  ex- 
periment of  the  president,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lime,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  placed,  had  ample  time,  before  the  potato  crop  was 
put  in,  to  convert  the  organic  matter  there  present  into  mould, and  for  itself 
to  become  mild,  by  passing  into  a  carbonate.  Mellowness  of  soil  is  thus 
produced.  The  effect  upon  the  crop  corresponds  with  that  of  nature  ir. 
the  virgin  soil,  as  given  by  Mr.  Wignall,  and  with  the  practice  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter. The  ultimate  end  is  identical — being  the  insolubility  of  the  organic 
matter,  and  its  slow  combustion.  Mr.  Minor  presents  poudrette  and  sound 
potatoes.  In  the  manufacture  of  poudrette.  the  soluble  night  soil  is  princi- 
pally converted  into  an  insoluble  inodorous  powder,  similar  in  mechanical 
properties  to  mould.  Its  soluble  portions  are  neutral  salts  ;  these  are  stim- 
ulating, while  the  insoluble  portions  suffer  slow  combustion,  and  become 
food  for  the  plants.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  good  effect  of  poudrette, 
provided  thorough  tillage,  with  drainage,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Carter, 
be  first  attended  to.  Fungus  and  insects  have  been  offered  as  a  cause. 
There  is  yet  a  remote  cause  favoring  the  growth  of  fungus  and  life  of  in- 
sects. This  remote  cause  is  overcome  by  proper  drainage,  tillage,  and 
change  of  character  in  the  manure.  It  pleases  me  to  realize  that  the  mind 
of  the  farmer  is  about  being  awakened.  Simple  decay  has  too  long  been 
confounded  with  fermentation.  For  many  years  I  have  tried  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  decompositions  occur- 
ring in  the  forest  and  the  swamp.  To  meet  the  mind  of  the  farmer.  I  called 
the  decomposition  occurring  in  the  forest,  "dry  rot  ;"that  taking  place  in  the 
swamp,  "  fermentation."  Professor  Leibig  has  appeared  in  the  field ;  the 
decomposition  occurring  in  the  forest  now  stands  as  "decay,"  or  "erema- 
causis."  This  latter  term,  compounded  from  the  Greek,  when  translated 
into  simple  English,  is  "  slow  combustion."  The  action  is  the  same  as  that 
to  which  I  have  referred  as  "dry  rot."  When  our  farmers  realize  the  dif- 
ference between  slow  combustion  and  fermentation,  and  follow  the  light  em- 
braced therein,  we  will  not  be  troubled  with  diseased  potatoes. 

A  Welsh  paper  says :  "  We  have  not  had  so  good  a  harvest  for 
years.  Our  wheat  this  harvest  reaches  64  pounds  a  bushel,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  about  the  average  weight  in  Essex  and  the  best  wheat  growing 
counties  in  England/' 


No.  9— (11.) 

From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

POTATO  ROT. 

By  G.  A.  Scherpf. —  Communicated  to  the  New  York  Farmers1  Club,  Nov. 
19,  1844,  by  H.  Meigs,  esq.,  secretary  to  the  Farmers''  Club. 

The  circumstances  occurring  in  agriculture  are  so  varying,  that  it  is 
often  hard  to  come  at  the  true  causes  of  effects,  which  show  themselves  in 
'very  different  ways  and  degrees.  Yet,  through  all  the  observations  made 
yesterday  at  the  club,  and  the  experience  related,  one  grand  line  could  be 
followed,  which  points  to  the  same  cause  to  which  the  disease  was  ascribed 
in  Germany,  where  it  prevailed  some  six  or  seven  years  ago.     This  grand 
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cause  is  the  use  (or  perhaps  abuse)  of  animal  manure  not  sufficiently  de- 
composed— a  proceeding  which,  in  Germany,  nobody  would  think  of. 
There,  the  old  practice  was  to  plant  potatoes  in  ground  which  had  been 
manured  the  year  before,  and  first  bore  a  crop  of  grain,  or  plants  of  the 
cabbage  tribe.  It  is  true,  the  quantity  obtained  is  far  less  than  here  ;  but 
the  quality  is  a  different  thing.  From  German  publications  that  sometimes 
fall  into  my  hands,  I  have  learned  that  the  same  disease  has  been  prevailing 
there,  and  the  cause  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  adoption  of  the  new 
practice  of  manuring  the  ground  with  animal  manure  simultaneously  with 
the  planting  of  the  potatoes.  The  disease  disappeared  as  soon  as  this 
practice  was  dropped. 

Comparing  the  observations  related  yesterday  in  your  meeting,  this  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  the  true  one- 
Gen.  Tallmadge  stated  that  he  got  good  potatoes  with  manure  in  well- 
limed  land  ;  but  we  know  how  powerfully  decomposing  lime  acts  upon, 
animal  matter,  and  attracts  free  ammonia.  Mr.  Minor  stated  that  potatoes 
manured  with  poudrette  were  sound ;  but  poudrette,  although  a  high  ani- 
mal manure,  contains  no  free  ammonia,  and  very  little  ammoniacal  salts, 
and  is  (at  least  in  France)  treated  with  lime.  Several  others  stated  that 
potatoes  they  had  planted  in  new  ground,  without  manure,  were  sound.  The 
•Sun  newspaper,  a  few  weeks  ago,  related  that  a  farmer  in  Vermont  states 
that  his  potatoes  were  all  rotten  where  the  field  was  covered  with  barn-yard, 
manure,  and  sound  where  muck  had  been  used.  Taking  hold  of  these 
facts,  we  may  drop  all  minor  variations  of  observations,  such  as  variety  of 
potato,  appearance  of  the  stalk  and  leaves,  insects,  &c. 

It  is  too  well  understood  that  if  any  plant  does  not  find  in  the  soil  a  suffi- 
ciency of  its  constituents,  it  will  be  found  wanting.  A  ground  without 
sulphates  and  phosphates  will  bring  but  poor  wheat  grain.  And  if  there 
is  in  the  ground  a  superfluity  of  constituents  not  congenial  to  the  plants 
growing  on  it,  may  they  not  be  injured  by  them?  By  whatever  symptom 
this  injury  will  become  obvious,  the  first  cause  may  be  the  same,  and  the 
symptoms  may  be  so  influenced  by  diverse  circumstances.  The  common 
observer  will  easily  get  confused,  and  not  be  able  to  come  to  exact  con- 
clusions. I  have  seen  it  stated  that  some  optician  had  subjected  the  dis- 
eased part  to  a  powerful  microscope,  and  discovered  animalculse  therein, 
and  ascribed  to  them  the  defect.  Poor  observers  !  they  take  the  effect  for 
the  cause,  forgetting  that  all  putrefaction  Of  animal  or  vegetable  matters 
must  create  infusory  animalculae. 

Those  who  believe  the  disease  an  imported  one  are  mistaken,  I  am  fully 
convinced.  Last  year  I  consumed  only  Irish,  English,  or  French  potatoes, 
and  never  could  find  a  trace  of  this  disease  in  them.  This  moment  1  can 
show  potatoes  planted  from  the  same  Irish  or  French  seed  ;  and  a  minute 
examination  will  discover  small  traces  of  the  disease;  but  so  little,  as  to 
eseape  notice  very  easily.  But  let  them  be  propagated  for  some  years 
more,  and  they  will  be  more  penetrated  by  it. 

Another  circumstance  is,  that  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  (so  called) 
Mercer  potatoes  are  the  most  injured  by  it;  and,  at  all  events,  whenever 
there  were  potatoes  brought  from  Europe,  this  variety  has  not  been  im- 
ported ;  it  being  not  in  favor,  and  scarcely  known  in  Europe.  Everybody 
knows  that  sound  potatoes  here  have  at  all  times  contained  many  tubers, 
with  a  small  cavity  in  their  centre  ;  the  pulp  immediately  round  it  being 
thin,  always  of  a  very  watery  consistence,  often  of  a  globular  shape,  de- 
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taching  easily  from  the  better  outer  part  of  the  potato.  This  is  like  a  disease 
which  I  have  found  in  potatoes  here  these  twelve  years,  whilst  I  cannot 
recollect  but  very  rare  instances  of  it  in  Germany.  For  twenty-five  years 
1  ate  potatoes  there,  where  it  is  quite  a  curiosity  when  it  occurs  ;  and  which 
disease  I  had  not  in  the  potatoes  which  I  planted,  without  manure,  in 
Jersey  and  on  Long  Island,  in  sandy  land. 

I  will  close  with  the  expression  of  my  full  belief  that  American  farmers 
will  not  have  good  or  sound  potatoes,  unless  they  drop  their  practice  of 
planting  them  in  a  heap  of  manure,  of  which  all  root  crops  are  not  fond. 
The  same  experience  has  recently  been  made  in  Germany,  and  equally  in. 
France,  in  the  planting  of  sugar-beets.  Richly  manuring  the  ground  gave 
large  crops  ;  but  the  sugar  manufacturer  found  that  he  had  to  work  up  a 
large  quantity  of  pulp,  in  which  there  was  no  more  saccharine  matter  than 
in  half  the  quantity  of  small  beets  planted  in  unmanured  ground.  What 
in  the  beet  is  sugar,  is  in  the  potato  starch — viz:  the  fecula ;  of  which  a 
small,  regularly-shaped  potato,  planted  in  dry  sand  and  vegetable  soil,  con- 
tains as  much  as  a  big  blown-up  lump,  with  half  a  dozen  excrescence^ 
grown  in  a  heap  of  putrescent  manure. 
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From  the  New  England  Farmer,  November  20,  1844. 
THE  DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

The  alarming  progress  which  the  destructive  epidemic  or  disease  in  the 
potato  has  made  in  New  England,  has  naturally  excited  much  inquiry  into 
its  cause,  and  what  is  likely  to  prove  a  remedy  for  it.  We  can  hardly  look 
into  a  newspaper,  but  we  see  some  new  theory  advanced.  The  remarks 
and  observations  of  the  various  speculators  upon  the  matter  are  so  vague 
and  contradictory,  that  darkness,  rather  than  light,  is  thrown  upon  this  per- 
plexing subject.  Mr.  Henry  Paine,  of  Oxford,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Massachusetts  Cataract,  says:  "He  examined  the  diseased  potatoes  with  a 
microscope  that  magnified  a  thousand  times.  He  found  no  insects  in  the 
roots  themselves  ;  but  in  the  diseased  stalk,  near  the  junction  with  the  roots, 
he  discovered  an  insect  of  a  dark-brown  color,  having  a  body  shaped  like 
the  soldier  ant,  with  legs  like  the  hairy  garden-spider.  On  the  body  were 
two  projecting  sockets,  plainly  indicating  that  the  insect  had,  at  some  time, 
belonged  to  the  winged  tribe."  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  insert  a  cut  of  the 
insect,  which  is  given  in  the  communication.  A  scientific  friend  assures 
us  that  it  is  evidently  the  common  aphis,  or  plant-louse,  frequently  found 
on  the  stalk  of  the  potato,  (particularly  when  in  an  unheathy  state,)  and 
which  often  creeps  down  to  the  root ;  that  this  cannot  have  anything  to  do, 
with  the  disease,  as  it  has  been  known  by  him  on  the  potato-vine  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 

We  have  been  much  interested  with  Mr.  Teschemacher's  views  on  the 
subject,  and  sincerely  hope  he  will  succeed  in  ascertaining  the  true  character 
of  the  disease,  and  in  discovering  a  remedy  which  will  prove  effectual.  If 
salt  (as  he  supposes)  will  prevent  it,  it  is  of  easy  application  and  small  ex- 
pense, and  at  the  same  time  beneficial  to  the  soil. 

Mr.  Teschemacher  desires  us  to  add  to  his  communication  in  the  last 
week's  Farmer,  that  "the  worm  in  the  diseased  potato  is  the  same  as  that 
which  breeds  in  the  mushroom  and  other  fungi,  which  family  is  its  natural 
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food;"  also,  that   the  fundus  erysibc  of  Dr.   Wallroth  is  the  same  as  the 
uredo  of  other  writers,  and  what  is  commonly  called  rust. 

Our  friend  Dr.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  has  received  from  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot,  of 
West  ford,  a  communication  on  the  potato  malady,  which  was  kindly  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Teschemacher,  for  publication  in  the  New  England  Farmer. 

::  Lowell,  November  14,  1844. 

"  Dear  Sir:  The  New  England  Farmer  of  this  week,  and  this  letter, 
came  to  me  at  the  same  time.  I  send  it  to  yon,  hoping  that  the  facts  may- 
assist  you  in  your  researches  into  the  cause  of  the  potato  malady.  My 
friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot,  is  a  sound,  philosophical,  and  practical  farmer.  He 
received  a  premium  from  the  agricultural  society  for  his  improvement  of 
the  "cove"  referred  to  in  his  letter.  If  you  think  the  facts  and  theory  may 
help  to  elucidate  this  matter,  please  hand  this  to  our  friend  Breck,  for  his 
paper.  For  myself,  I  have  not  yet  formed  an  opinion.  I  want  light.  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  matter  whose  causes  and  cure  are  to  be  determined  by 
such  experiments  as  you  are  now  pursuing  ;  and  perhaps  we  shall,  after  all, 
have  to  call  it  an  epidemic,  of  whose  causes  we  shall  be  as  ignorant  as  of 
those  affecting  the  human  race. 

:'  With  regard,  very  truly  yours, 

"  SAML.  L.  DANA. 

"  Mr.  Teschemacher." 


"  Westford,  November  11,  1844. 

"  Dear  Sir:  My  theory  is,  that  the  disease  in, the  potato  is  similar  to  the 
blight  or  rust  in  grain — that  is,  that  it  is  caused  in  much  the  same  way. 
My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  the  following :  I  think  two  causes  conspire 
to  produce  rust  in  grain,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  by  a  fact. 
When  I  was  endeavoring  to  bring  my  cove  meadow  into  a  productive 
state,  I  sowed  that  part  of  it  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  with 
oats  and  grass  seed,  intending  to  mow  the  oats  for  fodder.  The  season  was 
warm  and  dry — so  dry  that  corn  was  seriously  injured  by  the  drought ;  yet 
when  the  oats  headed  out,  they  looked  so  well  that  I  determined  to  let  them 
ripen  ;  but  just  when  the  grain  was  beginning  to  fill,  there  came  a  great 
rain,  and,  in  one  or  two  days  afterwards,  I  looked  on  them,  and  found  the 
stalks  and  leaves  were  cracked  open,  and  a  gummy  substance  issuing  out 
of  every  fissure.  This  appearance  convinced  me  that  I  should  have  no 
grain  if  I  Jet  them  stand,  and  I  had  them  immediately  mowed  for  fodder. 
Was  there  not  a  chemical  action  going  on  in  the  earth,  during  the  long  time 
of  warm  dry  weather,  by  which  food  for  plants  was  elaborated,  and  remain- 
ed undissolved  till  jhe  rain  prepared  it  for  the  plants  in  such  abundance 
that  they  could  not  contain  it,  and  consequently  burst,  and  let  the  fluid 
(which,  had  there  been  no  rupture,  would  have  filled  the  grain)  issue  out 
at  the  fissures? 

"  The  state  of  the  weather  the  past  season  has,  I  think,  been  rather  pecu- 
liar. We  had  several  small  showers  and  light  rains,  which  kept  the  top  of 
the  ground  so  moist  that  plants  at  no  time  exhibited  the  appearance  that 
they  do  in  a  severe  drought.  There  was  but  one  rain  after  potatoes  were 
planted,  and  before  the  blight,  which  wetted  the  ground  to  any  considerable 
depth  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  that  rain  did  not  reach  the  roots  so  as 
materially  to  affect  them.     For  some  time  previous  to  the  blight,  the  ground 
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was  dry.  and  the  weather  very  warm  for  the  season.  Yet  the  vines  of  my 
potatoes  remained  green,  and  apparently  healthy  and  growing,  till  the  great 
rain  came ;  and  then,  in  two  or  three  days,  the  leaves  withered,  turned  red, 
and  died.  The  weather  continued  so  warm,  that  no  one  believed  that  they 
had  been  injured  by  frost.  That  the  potatoes  were  injured  about  the  time 
of  the  rain,  I  believe  all  admit;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  injury  w^as  what 
I  have  suggested,  1  infer  from  several  facts.  My  potatoes  were  planted  or. 
an  old  pasture,  which  I  had  ploughed  to  free  it  from  bushes  which  infested 
some  parts  of  it.  The  land  was  very  stony,  and  the  labor  of  digging  and 
removing  the  stones  made  it  late  before  I  could  plough  and  plant  it.  I  had 
but  little  manure  to  put  on  it,  and.  contrary  to  my  usual  practice,  I  deter- 
mined to  put  what  IT  had  in  the  hills.  The  greater  part  of  the  field  was 
manured  with  a  poor  compost  made  of  mud  mixed  with  a  very  little  dung 
from  my  barn  cellar  :  a  small  part  was  manured  with  chip  dung  taken  from 
the  dooryard. 

"  Where  these  manures  v/ere  used,  the  potatoes  were  nearly  all  sand,  ex- 
cept in  a  valley  which  had  received  the  wash  from  the  road,  and  had,  from 
that  cause,  become  richer  than  the  greater  part  of  the  field.  More  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  potatoes  raised  in  this  valley  were  injured,  more  or  ies-s. 
by  the  rot.  I  manured  part  of  several  rows  with  dung  taken  from  the  barn- 
cellar,  and  applied  it  in  its  full  strength.  The  vines  where  this  manure  was 
used  were  very  large,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  potatoes  were  rotten ;  and 
the  facts  were  the  same  on  a  place  where  compost  had  been  prepared  for 
several  years. 

"May  we  not  infer,  from  the  facts  above  stated,  that  the  great  rain  which 
preceded  the  blight  in  the  potato  vines  caused  a  flow  or  pressure  of  sap  in 
the  vines  which  they  coulc^not  sustain,  and  consequently  could  not  prop- 
erly elaborate  the  fluid  which  descended  from  them  to  the  tubers,  and  that 
this  imperfectly  prepared  fluid  corrupted  the  potatoes?  If  my  theory  be 
correct,  we  should  expect  the  malady  to  be  greatest  in  just  such  instances 
as  it  was  greatest  in  my  field.  Some  kinds  of  potatoes  may  be  able,  from 
their  different  constitutions,  to  bear  a  surfeit  better  than  others,  and  all  kinds 
may  bear  it  better  in  some  stages  of  their  growth  than  in  others.  1  have  not 
heard  that  potatoes  which  had  completed  their  growth,  or  nearly  completed 
it,  before  the  rain,  were  injured. 

"EPHRAIM  ABBOT 


"  Dr.  Saml.  L.  Dana. 


No.  9— (13.) 

[For  the  Boston  Cultivator.] 

DISEASE  AMONG  POTATOES. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Of  the  fact  that  a  disease  has  raged  among  potatoes 
this  fall,  too  manv  of  your  readers  are  undoubtedly  well  aware,  from  the 
ravages  it  has  made  in  their  own  fields.  The  effects  of  the  disorder  are 
visible  wherever  it  exists,  which  I  believe  is  very  general  over  a  large  sec- 
tion of  country ;  and  the  actual  loss  which  must  result  from  its  prevalence 
must  be  great.  As  yet,  the  papers  have  said  very  little  upon  the  subject  of 
this  disease,  which,  in  Berkshire,  is  a  new  as  well  as  a  most  unwelcome 
visiter.     Yet  the  subject  is  one  of  a  magnitude  which  calls  for  an  mvesti- 
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oration  from  every  individual  ;  and  the  result  of  these  investigations  should, 
in  some  way  or  other,  ho  brought  hefore  the  public  mind  :  so  that  (it  may  be) 
a  preventive  of  its  recurrence,  or  a  remedy  tor  its  progress,  in  its  daily 
stages,  may  he  found.  Under  these  impressions,  we  have  concluded  to  offer 
the  result  of  our  own  observations,  sustained  by  that  of  many  of  bur  neigh- 
bors, as  to  the  how  and  wherefore  of  this  new  corner. 

The  first  thing,  perhaps,  which  should  be  brought  into  notice,  is  the  sea- 
son as  it  lias  passed  with  us.  Early  in  May,  we  had  an  unusual  quantity 
of  rain,  so  that  planting  was  much  retarded;  yet,  in  consequence  of  the 
favorable  character  of  April  for  getting  in  crops,  the  labors  of  the  season 
were  in  advance  of  what  they  are  most  years;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
hcavij  rains,  corn  and  potatoes  were  planted  as  early,  and  earlier  than  in 
most  seasons.  Those  rains  were  heavy,  and  calculated  to  leave  clayey 
lauds  in  a  compact  condition.  After  they  subsided,  and  about  the  time  for 
potatoes  to  set,  there  was  rather  a  deficiency  of  rain,  insomuch  that  the 
grass  crop,  to  some  extent,  felt  its  effects  ;  consequently,  potatoes  did  not, 
as  a  general  thing,  (so  far  as  we  have  been  informed,)  set  for  more  than 
half  a  usual  crop.  Then  again  came  on  the  rains,  and  a  great  deal  of 
cloudy  weather,  which  continued  until  the  last  of  August. 

Thus  much  for  the  season.  Next,  the  disease;  which  evidently  and  con- 
clusively, as  we  think,  has  its  origin  in  the  stalk.  How  it  is  planted  there, 
is  a  matter  on  which  various  opinions  exist.  Some  are  confident  that  it 
arises  from  the  depredations  of  a  black  bug  or  fly,  from  feeding  upon  the 
leaf  until  it  is  nearly  consumed.  This  opinion,  however,  we  think  must 
be  erroneous,  from  the  following  facts,  viz:  the  black  insect  alluded  to,  is 
no  new  visiter  among  us  ;  therefore,  if  it  was  going  to  destroy  the  potatoes, 
it  would  have  done  it  years  ago.  Then,  againjwnany  fields  exhibit  but  faint 
vestiges  of  its  operations  on  the  leaves.  We  have  seen,  in  potato  fields 
where  the  rot  has  extensively  prevailed,  the  leaves  dried  as  perfect,  in  all 
their  parts,  as  potato  leaves  ever  were.  And,  finally,  the  disease  appears  to 
have  its  origin  on  the  stalk,  where  it  sometimes  first  develops  itself  by  pre- 
senting a  very  small  surface,  which  continues  to  extend  until  it  has  spread 
around  the  stalk,  so  as  to  stop  the  circulation  of  sap  before  the  leaves  dry 
up,  while  at  the  same  time  it  extends  itself  upward  and  downward.  The 
appearance  of  this  spot  resembles  that  of  a  frost-bitten  potato-vine  in  No- 
vember ;  while,  perhaps,  the  stalk  below  it  exhibits  various  appearances, 
from  those  first  induced  by  the  disease,  to  (as  you  approach  the  ground)  an 
almost  healthy  greenness. 

These  observations  have  induced  us  to  suppose  that  the  disorder  is  a 
rust,  produced  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which  the  rust  on  wheat  or 
rye-straw  originates — a  bursting  of  sap- vessels,  from  a  superabundant  flow- 
ing of  sap.  It  appears  evident  that  the  disease  which  produces  the  rot 
originates  in  the  stalk,  from  the  fact  that  it  appears  there  while  yet  the  tuber 
has  no  mark  of  the  disease  upon  it.  When  it  does  reach  the  potatoes,  it 
develops  itself  in  small  spots,  similar  in  color  to  those  which  appeared  on 
the  stalk;  and  most  usually  seats  itself  among  the  eyes,  from  which  the 
shoots  of  a  new  crop  would  originate.  Its  appearance  very  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  a  slight  burn  on  the  human  flesh  ;  and,  by  slight  friction,  the 
skin  of  the  potato  will  rub  off  like  the  skin  from  a  burn,  and  a  watery  sub- 
stance exude,  as  in  the  latter  case.  From  this  stage,  its  progress  may  be 
watched  until  it  has  spread  over  and  through  the  potato  ;  and  rotting,  with 
-a  very  nauseous  odor,  follows.     When  a  potato  first  exhibits  appearances 
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of  the  disease,  there  is  no  remedy,  unless  the  part  affected  is  entirely  cut 
out ;  and,  it  may  be,  not  then — rot  it  must,  and  rot  it  will. 

Now  we  will  suggest  a  query,  without  venturing  an  opinion.  Our  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  elicit  information  on  this  subject,  than  to  make  a  vain  show 
of  wisdom.  Is  not  the  disease  originated  in  the  tuber  in  consequence  of 
the  circulation  of  sap  being  cut  off  in  the  stalk,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
elaborated  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  leaves  ;  and  by  its  being  obliged  to 
return  in  its  unmanufactured  state — impregnated,  it  may  be,  by  disease  in 
the  stalk — which  it  conveys  by  inoculation  to  the  tuber?  Then  another 
query  may  arise.  Why  are  not  all  potatoes  in  the  same  hill  affected  in 
the  same  way  ?  This  may  be  owing  to  various  causes.  A  potato  may  have 
become  so  nearly  detached  from  the  vine  (which  is  the  case  with  all  pota- 
toes at  full  maturity)  as  to  have  that  circumstance  operate  as  a  preventive  ; 
or  there  may  be  other  ways,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  But  we  go 
one  step  further:  If  the  theory  we  have  hinted  at  be  correct,  (and  we  hope 
to  see  the  subject  fairly  examined,)  the  first  operation  to  be  performed  on  the 
disease  seizing  the  stalk,  as  it  appears  to  us,  should  be  to  cut  off,  either  by 
pulling  or  mowing  the  vines,  all  communication  between  them  and  the 
tuber.  Both  experiments  have  been  tried  among  us  this  season  ;  but  we 
fear  the  work  of  rottenness,  in  both  cases,  had  so  far  advanced  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  fair  trial.  It  was  certainly  so  with  regard  to  pulling,  so  far  as 
we  have  heard, — owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  new  disease, 
and  the  farmers  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  therefore  neglected  doing 
anything  until  its  ravages  were  too  far  advanced  to  be  stayed.  Some  dug 
their  potatoes,  but  that  was  of  little  avail.  Those  that  were  going  to  rot, 
would  rot  in  spite  of  them  ;  and  when  placed  in  proximity  with  their  neigh- 
bors, they  are  very  apt  to  communicate  the  disease  to  them — upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  misery  loves  company,  we  suppose.  It  has  generally  been  con- 
cluded, hereabouts,  that  the  better  way  is  to  let  them  remain  in  the  hill 
until  the  usual  time  of  digging;  and  if  they  will  rot,  rot  there.  We  think, 
however,  that  this  part  of  the  story  is  told  for  the  present  season  ;  for  in 
digging,  a  few  days'  since,  for  feeding,  we  discovered  no  new  cases — they 
were  either  very  sound  or  very  rotten.  The  disease  first  appeared  in  this 
region  early  in  August,  and  its  locality  was  in  a  lowland  field,  very  near  a 
swamp.  The  last  green  potato-vine  we  saw  was  in  September,  (about  the 
10th,)  on  a  light  dry  field.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  those  planted  on 
dry  sandy  soils  have  suffered  much  less  than  those  in  other  localities.  No 
variety  has  been  exempt  from  the  attack.  The  disease  showed  itself  first 
on  the  new  and  more  esteemed  varieties ;  and  the  orange  (which  is  a  valu- 
able potato  for  all  seasons,  if  properly  cooked)  and  flesh-colored  were  the 
last  smitten. 

But  we  have  already  occupied  more  space  than  we  designed  at  the  begin- 
ning. We  therefore  drop  this  topic,  in  hope  of  hearing  much  from  others 
and  some  time  being  able  to  say  more  ourselves. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  BACON. 

Richmond,  (Mass.)  Sept.  27. 
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No.  9— (J 4) 

From  the  Boston  Cultivator 

Agricultural  meeting  at  the  State-house,  January  7,  1845. 

After  the  meeting:  was  organized,  the  disease  in  potatoes  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Plymouth,  spoke  of  the  great  evil — its  alarming  effects,  and 
ihe  importance  of  investigating  the  subject  and  finding  a  remedy,  if  possi- 
ble. He  stated  that  a  gentleman,  noted  for  his  scientific  attainments,  had 
suggested  that  salt  might  be  a  remedy,  and  he  recommended  experiments 
with  salt. 

JMr.  Allen,  of  Northfield,  remarked  that  he  was  in  Canada  last  season, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  this  disease  did  not  prevail  there  ;  and  he  did  not 
discover  it  till  he  arrived  within  70  miles  of  Bangor. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Senate,  said  it  would  be  well  to  know  what  kinds  of 
potatoes  were  affected.  In  Worcester  county,  the  Nova  Scotia  potato,  or 
"  peach  bloom,"  was  the  only  kind  that  had  escaped.  He  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  scientific  committee  to  investigate  the  subject. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Plymouth,  said  it  had  been  stated  that  animals  and  human, 
beings  had  been  destroyed  by  eating  diseased  potatoes  ;  and,  as  there  was 
much  alarm  on  that  account,  it  would  be  well  to  investigate  the  subject  in  this 
bearing- 
Mr.  J.  M.  Earle,  of  Worcester,  said  that  he  had  examined  into  this 
disease  before  the  papers  said  anything  on  the  subject.  He  believed  that  it 
had  been  much  longer  in  the  country  than  was  generally  supposed,  and  that 
it  had  been  gradually  extending.  For  three  years  it  had  been  extending 
in  New  York.  In  Pennsylvania  it  prevailed  the  most  in  mountainous  re- 
gions. A  friend  of  his  used  about  half  a  spoonful  of  salt  to  a  hill  of  pota- 
toes, when  they  began  to  set,  to  prevent  injury  from  worms ;  and  they 
were  excellent  where  the  salt  was  used,  the  others  were  not  worth  har- 
vesting. 

The  President  stated  that  he  ploughed  part  of  a  field  last  fall :  on  the 
other  part  he  spread  manure  in  the  spring,  and  turned  it  under.  On  both 
parts  he  put  compost  in  the  hill,  and  all  were  affected  alike  with  the  disease  ; 
not  one-fifth  were  sound.  Chenangos,  that  were  planted  early,  were  free 
from  disease. 

Mr.  Earle  named  two  cases  in  which  cattle  had  been  fed  freely  on  dis- 
eased potatoes  without  any  injury  ;  and  another,  of  a  hog  that  was  fed 
liberally  on  them,  and  he  did  well. 


Second  agricultural  meeting  at  the  State-house,  January  19,  1845.     Sub- 
ject :  the  potato  disease. 

Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Teschemacher,  of  Boston,  opened  the  discussion.  He  first  read  from 
a  pamphlet,  published  in  Germany  a  few  years  ago,  on  this  disease,  which 
prevailed  there  to  an  alarming  extent.  There  were  many  conjectures  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  such  as  the  manure,  soil,  &c.  Where  the  seed  was  cut, 
the  injury  was  greater — an  affection  of  the  tuber  commencing  at  the  cut  part. 
He  had  made  numerous  examinations  on  diseased  potatoes.  The  smell  was 
like  leczyedfimgm,  and  he  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  cause 
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of  the  disease,  fungi  are  very  fine  particles  of  vegetable  matter  that  float 
about  in  the  atmosphere,  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  He  had  exam- 
ined many  potatoes  with  a  view  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  disease.  He  in- 
spected some  potatoes  in  which  the  disease  had  just  commenced.  On 
cutting  them  open  lengthwise,  he  discovered  small  white  worms,  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  skin.  At  that  stage  the  disease  had  not  affected 
the  starch.  From  the  depositions  of  these  worms,  the  cells  became  thickened, 
which  gave  to  the  potato  its  peculiar  appearance  in  this  disease.  He  tried 
%o  propagate  the  disorder  by  placing  diseased  halves  of  potatoes  in  contact 
with  other  halves  that  were  sound.  In  five  or  six  days  no  effect  was  pro- 
duced ;  but  in  two  weeks  the  sound  parts  had  become  contaminated,  and 
in  six  weeks  they  had  decayed. 

Mr.  Buckminster,  of  the  Ploughman,  remarked  that  we  had  in  Septem- 
ber about  two  weeks  better  weather  than  had  been  before  for  fifty  years ; 
and  this  might,  in  part,  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  As  it  was  more  com- 
mon when  manure  was  in  the  hill,  it  shows  that  heat  is  a  cause,  as  heat  is 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  manure. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  said  that  he  had  one  kind  of  potato — the 
blue — four  fifths  of  which  were  diseased.  He  had  raised  these  on  his  place 
for  several  years,  and  they  had  not  been  affected  before.  He  had  furnished 
some  of  his  neighbors  with  the  same  seed,  and  their  crops  were  not  injured. 
He  planted  Chenangos,  and  they  were  cut,  but  not  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease. The  disease  could  not  be  owing  to  heat,  as  long  reds  were  never 
better.  He  was  feeding  swine  with  his  diseased  potatoes,  and  they  had  not 
been  injured.  It  was  not  owing  to  the  seed  running  out,  for  the  long  reds 
had  been  long  among  us.  As  salt  prevents  smut  in  wheat,  and  as  potatoes 
have  not  been  so  much  affected  on  the  seaboard,  where  seaweed  and  salt 
manures  are  used,  salt  may  be  a  preventive. 

Mr.  Abel  Gleason,  of  Wayland,  planted  three  or  four  acres  of  potatoes 
on  greensward  ;  some  were  rotten.  He  gave  one  or  two  bushels  to  nine 
hogs,  and  they  ate  them.  Next  morning,  one  could  not  rise.  He  gave  her 
half  a  pound  of  salts  in  new  milk,  and  in  four  hours  she  was  well.  He 
manured  in  the  hill.  A  neighbor  planted  potatoes  adjoining  him,  (only  a 
fence  between,)  and  manured  in  the  hill,  and  he  had  not  one  rotten  one. 
The  "  veto"  potatoes  rotted  most.  He  thinks  the  kind  of  manure  had  some 
effect,  for  where  he  used  peat  manure  the  disease  was  lost. 

Mr.  Peter  Fay,  of  Southboro',  observed  that  the  first  he  heard  of  the 
disease  was  in  the  first  week  in  September.  His  vines  were  then  green  • 
but  soon  they  were  diseased,  and  in  48  hours  the  tubers  were  affected 
also.  The  disease  commenced  at  the  top,  and  proceeded  downward.  Before 
the  vines  were  affected,  there  was  no  disease  in  the  potato.  The  malady 
was  worse  on  old  ground  and  on  low  land.  He  had  three  varieties.  The 
blues  were  most  affected,  the  vetoes  next,  and  the  long  reds  were  scarcely 
any  injured.  He  fed  to  stock  those  that  were  the  most  affected;  so  did 
others  in  the  town,  and  no  damage  was  done. 

Mr.  Page,  of  New  Bedford,  inquired  of  Mr.  Fay  whether,  in  any  case, 
the  potatoes  were  affected,  unless  the  tops  were  diseased ;  to  which  Mr. 
Fay  replied  in  the  negative. 

A  gentleman  from  Chester  said  that  the  vines  seemed  struck  with  a  sud- 
den blast.     He  supposed  that  it  was  occasioned  by  atmospheric  influence. 

Mr.  Prince  Brackett,  of  Sturbridge,  inquired  whether  potatoes  plant- 
ed early  or  late  were  most  affected.     Some  of  his  neighbors  planted  early 
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on  dry  soil,  and  their  crops  were  good.  There  was  no  blasted  the  vines. 
This  disease  produced  a  sudden  effect.  The  leaves  on  all  willed  in  a  sin- 
gle day,  and  soon  the  potatoes  vvere  rotten. 

A  gentleman  from  Connecticut  said  that  the  early  planted  were  not  much, 
affected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allen,  from  Plymouth  county,  said  that  lie  would  give  the 
experience  of  a  man  in  his  county.  He  planted  a  field  of  potatoes — a  part 
descending  to  the  south,  and  a  part  to  the  north — both  parts  treated  alike  ; 
and  that  part  having  the  southern  exposure  was  much  affected,  and  the 
other  part  was  not  injured.  Great  heat  may  have  some  effect,  as  the  most 
mjury  was  done  where  the  heat  was  greatest.  In  some  parts,  the  long  reds 
were  not  affected  ;  but  in  Plymouth  county  some  say  that  this  variety  was 
most  affected.  The  Abingdon  bines  seem  to  have  sustained  the  most  in- 
jury. He  thought  the  best  seed  was  from  the  late  planted,  and  farmers 
should  plant  some  late  for  that  purpose. 

Friend  J.  M.  Earle,  of  Worcester,  remarked,  that  he  travelled  consider- 
ably last  fall,  and  he  made  many  inquiries  as  to  this  disease,  and  examined 
diseased  potatoes  in  many  places;  and  all  seemed  to  agree  that  those  planted 
early  generally  escaped.  Chenangos  were  much  affected.  He  did  not 
think  that  great  heat  occasioned  the  disease  ;  for  we  often  have  greater 
heat  in  July  and  August,  to  which  early  potatoes  are  exposed,  than  at  a  later 
period  in  the  season  :  of  course,  the  early  planted  are  exposed  to  the  most 
heat.  The  disease  was  considerably  developed  before  the  warm  weather 
in  September.  In  some  cases,  part  of  a  field  of  potatoes  was  killed,  while 
the  rest  escaped. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dillingham,  of  the  senate,  said  he  thought  that  salt  would 
have  no  good  effect.  He  planted  an  acre,  using  seaweed,  kelp,  and  barn 
manure.  The  potatoes  were  all  dry  at  the  same  time,  and  appeared  good. 
They  were  put  in  the  cellar.  In  three  or  four  weeks,  on  boiling  them,  it 
was  found  that  the  long  reds  were  much  affected,  and  turned  black  under 
the  skin.  They  were  all  overhauled,  and  the  long  reds  were  much  diseased, 
and  the  Rohans  about  the  same  ;  but  the  Chenangos  were  not  injured,. 
The  principal  part  of  the  seaweed  and  kelp  were  on  the  part  planted  with 
long  reds. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  the  Cultivator,  stated  that,  after  all  that  had  been  said,  we 
had  not  discovered  the  cause  of  this  disease.     What  appeared  to  be  a  cause 
in  one  case,  had  no  effect  in  another.     He  had  for  some  time  thought  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  atmospheric  influence,  which  could  not.  be  explained, 
as  he  stated  at  the  previous  meeting,  in  the  same  manner  as  diseases  which 
affect  mankind  and  animals.     Some  persons  are  predisposed  to  disease,  and 
are  affected,  while  others  escape.     So  some  varieties  of  potatoes  are  hardy 
and  escape  this  disease,   while   others  are  tender  and    predisposed  to  it. 
This  is  not  owing  to  old  varieties;  the  Dsane  potato  (called,  also,  the  veto 
and  Abingdon  blues)  is  more  affected,  generally,  than  the  long  reds,  which 
have  for  a  long  time  been  among  us ;  while  the  veto  has  been  more  recently 
from  the  seed.     The  reason  that  early  planted  potatoes  were  less  affected,, 
is,  because  this  blight  prevailed  late  in  the  season.     Many  things  assigned 
as  causes,  are  only  predisposing  causes.     He  had  found,  from  experience, 
that  potatoes  planted  late  were  best  for  seed,  and  grew  the  most  vigorously. 
It  is  important  to  find  preventives  of  the  disease,  though  probably" no  com- 
plete remedy  will  be  found.     Hardv  varieties  should  be  preferred  ;  seed  for 
late  planting;  if  not  affected,  will  be  best.     Plaster  may  be  useful.    Mr, 
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Everett  stated  the  other  evening  that  the  injury  was  least  when  plaster  was 
used.  A  Mr.  Netterville,  of  New  Jersey,  found  that  his  potatoes  were 
affected  in  1843,  after  being  put  into  the  cellar ;  and  so  he  picked  out  those 
that  were  affected,  and  put  half  a  peck  of  slacked  lime  to  each  layer  of  the 
-others,  and  they  kept  well.  On  planting  last  spring,  he  put  a  table^spoonful 
of  lime  in  each  hill;  and  after  they  were  up,  and  before  hoeing,  he  applied 
to  each  hill  about  a  gill  of  a  mixture — of  lime  2  bushels,  plaster  3,  and 
ashes  8.  He  had  not  one  rotten  potato  in  the  fall,  while  those  of  his 
neighbors  were  much  diseased.  Although  lime  may  not  be  a  complete 
remedy,  it  may  have  a  favorable  effect. 

Mr.  Thos.  Kempton,  of  New  Bedford,  observed,  that  seedling  potatoes 
had  been  equally  affected  with  others ;  that  the  disease  commenced  at  the 
stalk,  and  progressed  up;  that  late  planted  had  been  most  injured. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foote,  of  Berkshire  county,  said  that  William  Partridge,  of 
New  York  city,  well  known  as  a  good  practical  chemist,  in  preparing  a 
piece  of  sandy  land  on  Long  Island  for  potatoes,  mixed  with  the  surface 
soil  a  large  portion  of  pulverized  charcoal,  and  he  had  a  good  crop. 

The  President  remarked,  that  the  whole  discussion  reminded  him  of  the 
remark  of  an  old  physician  who  was  on  consultation  in  a  case  of  spotted 
fever  :  and,  having  examined  into  the  case,  and  his  opinion  being  required, 
said,  "  It  is  death?  So,  from  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  it  only 
appears  that  it  is  death  to  the  potato. 


No,  9— (15.) 

ON  THE  DISEASE  IN  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

In  the  periodical  works  of  agricultural  literature,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  has  been  particularly  directed,  of  late,  to  the  subject  of  dry-rot  in 
potatoes.  The  great  loss  of  produce  in  harvest  occasioned  by  this  disease 
makes  it  necessary,  for  the  future,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
management  of  this  vegetable,  now  of  such  great  importance  on  account 
of  our  rapidly-increasing  population. 

Naturalists,  who  have  been  called  upon  for  advice  upon  this  subject, 
seem  to  differ  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Some  of  them  affirm  it  to 
be  a  species  of  fly ;  others  attribute  it  to  small  fungi,  or  parasitical  plants, 
which  occasion  the  scab  and  corruption  of  the  potato. 

Dr.  Sprengal  tries  to  prove  that  the  protoxide  of  iron  present  in  the 
soil,  being  rendered  soluble  by  the  ammonia  of  the  manures,  (particularly 
of  sheep's  dung,)  exercises  a  great  influence  upon  the  putrefaction  of  the 
potato.  Setting  out  with  this  theory,  he  considers  the  different  effects  of 
marls,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  plant,  to  be  dependent  on  the  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron  which  they  contain.  He  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  bad  effects  of  the  marls  which  contain  protoxide  of  iron 
upon  the  potato  may  be  prevented,  by  exposing  them  for  a  considerable 
period  to  the  action  of  the  air,  by  which  means  the  protoxide  is  converted 
into  peroxide  of  iron. 

Many  also  believe  that  the  constant  cultivation  of  the  potato  from  the 
root  has  weakened  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant,  and  try  to  account  kr 
the  disease,  and  consequent  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  in  this  way. 
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In  the  2d  part  of  volume.  4th  of  Dor  Allgemeinen  LandwirthschaftUchen 
Mdnathscrift,  published  by  Dr.  Sprengel,  is  given  an  outline,  shown  in 
the  following  valuable  remarks  and  suggestions  proposed  by  the  celebrated 
M.  Standinger,  of  Qros  Flotbeek,  near  Hamburg. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  farming 
in  the  vicinity*  of  Hamburg,  owing  to  their  use  for  particular  economical 
purposes  ;  the  growing   of  corn   being    only  a  secondary   consideration. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Flotbeek,  where  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  has  been  practised  on  a  large  scale,  ever  since  its  introduction  by 
the  late  Baron  Von  Voght  in  1786.  Though  M.  Standinger  has  resided 
there  ever  since  1793,  and  has  been  engaged  partly  as  a  land  steward,  and 
partly  as  a  tenant,  and  has  been  constantly  mingling  with  practical  men, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  has  had  great  opportunity  of  experience 
in  all  relating  to  the  potato  culture.  In  all  this  long  course  of  practice, 
however,  he  has  never  witnessed  anything  like  the  disease  described  by  the 
author  of  the  paper  in  the  previously  mentioned  part  of  Der  Allgemeinen 
l.andwirthscliaftlidien  Monathscrift.  It  certainly  has  happened  several 
times  in  Flotbeek,  that  when  the  potatoes,  in  wet  weather,  have  been  laid 
too  close,  and  mixed  with  too  much  earth,  they  have  become  infected  with 
disease  in  the  interior  of  the  bulb,  and  have  putrefied;  and  even  when  the 
potatoes  which  had  not  suffered  from  this  putrefactive  process  were  planted 
out,  not  half  of  them  germinated  ;  and  those  which  did  shoot,  had  but  a 
sickly  growth,  and  gave  a  poor  crop.  This,  however,  was  not  caused  by 
disease ;  but  arose  from  too  much  heat  in  the  potato  heaps  or  pits,  which 
occasioned  fermentation  in  the  potato,  just  as  is  the  case  when  corn  lies  too 
thick,  and  heats. 

From  the  marks  given  by  the  author  of  the  paper  alluded  to,  viz:  that 
blue  spots  can  be  plainly  distinguished  when  the  potatoes  are  cut  through, 
it  is  evident  that  a  stagnation  of  vital  action  has  taken  place  in  the  interior 
of  the  potatoes,  which  increases  when  they  are  kept,  and  which  eventually 
is  the  cause  of  the  sickly  growth  of  the  young  plant. 

From  these  facts  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  newly- 
planted  potato  has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  the  dry  rot.  The  natural  con- 
clusion from  all  this  is,  that  such  potatoes  should  neither  be  cultivated  for 
seed  nor  for  planting  out.  But,  as  whole  districts  are  occasionally  infested 
with  this  disease,  it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  obtain  per- 
fectly sound  potatoes  for  planting.  For  this  reason,  the  author,  in  the 
Hamburg  Correspond  enten^  recommends  the  raising  of  potatoes  from  the 
seed  apples,  by  a  simple  method;  by  which,  even  in  the  first  year,  large 
and  useful  potatoes  may  be  obtained.  The  author,  in  the  Allgemeinen 
LavdwirthsthaftlicfTen  Monathscrift,  seems,  however,  to  doubt  this  mode 
of  raising  from  the  seed-apples;  and,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  refers 
to  an  experiment,  by  which  he  found  that  potatoes  which  were  raised  from 
seed  three  years  before,  had  suffered  from  the  same  disease.  As  many 
may  now  be  afraid  to  cultivate  the  potato  from  the  seed-apples  as  a  means 
of  preventing  disease,  the  author  believes  he  has  not  begun  a  useless  work, 
when  he  undertakes  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  previously-men- 
tioned outline  of  the  disease  of  potatoes. 

The  author  of  the  outline  just  mentioned  supposes  this  disease  to  arise 

from  two  causes.     He  considers  the  principal  reason  to  be   a  small  fly, 

very  much  resembling  the  insect  called  the  "vinegar  fly,"  and  which  the 

celebrated  philosopher  Ehrenberg  has  declared  to  be  a  species  of  sciara* 
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Further,  he  thinks  that  the  disease  is  decidedly  infectious,  because  in  ten 
different  kinds.which  he  had  procured  from  Berlin,  and  planted  in  afield  in 
which  Gibraltar  potatoes,  which  had  suffered  from  the  disease,  had  been  pre- 
viously grown,  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch  sugar  potato, 
became  infected;  from  which  he  concludes  that  the  diseased  Gibraltar  po- 
tatoes had  infected  those  from  Berhq,  which  the  author  presumed  were  pre- 
viously in  a  sound  state. 

With  respect  to  this  hypothesis,  that  the  beforementioned  flies  were  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  necessity  there  exists  for  their  extirpation,  lie 
writes  as  follows : 

<-  He  found  that  five  weeks  afier  he  had  harvested  a  crop  from  a  field 
planted  with  diseased  potatoes,  they  began  to  undergo  a  dry  corruption  ;  and 
that  even  if  externally  they  had  a  sound  appearance,  they  had  internally  a 
number  of  the  blue  spot  called  stagnation  spots,  which,  when  the  pota- 
toes were  boiled,  remained  hard,*  were  rejected  by  cattle,  and  which  could 
not  be  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  brandy  ;  as,  besides  being  unsuited  for 
the  purpose,  the  potatoes  would  not  go  through  the  crushing-mill.  In  these 
potatoes  he  noticed  white  maggots  with  black  heads.  He  now  enclosed 
some  of  these  potatoes  in  a  laige  perfectly  closed  glass  vessel,  and  saw,  to 
his  astonishment,  that  after  four  or  five  days,  maggots  and  flies  would  be 
distinctly  detected  inside  the  vessel.  The  latter 'were  of  ihe  size  of  the  vin- 
egar fly,  and  had  a  greenish  color  and  long  wings. 

"The  glass  was  cleaned,  and  again  filled  with  potatoes.  After  two  days 
two  flies  were  seen  ;  and  after  ten  days,  ten  flies  were  counted.  From  this 
experiment,  it  would  appear  that  the  maggots  before  alluded  to  are  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop." 

Farther  on  he  observes  :  "  Many  such  potatoes,  after  planting,  were  then 
carefully  lifted  with  a  spade,  and  in  the  mouldered  (mother  potato)  were 
found  a  great  number  of  maggots,  worms,  small  spiders,  and  beetles.  The 
question  now  occurs,  Are  these  beetles  and  worms  the  cause  of  the  putre- 
faction of  the  potato,  or  generated  by  the  putrefaction  ? 

"  As  I  have  always  observed  in  potatoes  which  are  sound  when  cut, 
but  which  have  been  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood  of  diseased  ones,  a 
great  number  of  the  previously  mentioned  flies  in  the  harvest  and  spring, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  fresh  potatoes;  and  as  I  found,  in  the  spring, 
maggots  in  the  cavities  of  the  potatoes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  flies  are  the 
cause  of  the  disease  in  potatoes." 

Finally,  the  author  grounds  his  hypothesis  on  the  following  observations  ; 
He  says,  "  Tferee  partially  rotten  Gibraltar  potatoes  were  planted,  in  a  gas- 
den,  surrounded  by  sound  ones.  All  three,  at  first,  went  on  miserably;  but 
owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  the  garden,  this  unhealthy  appearance 
vanished  in  a  short  time,  insomuch  that  they  gave  a  luxuriant  crop,  and 
in  that  respect  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others.  Some  days 
afterwards,  however,  I  found  a  number  of  gray  potato  flies  hovering  around 
the  Gibraltar  potato  in  the  sunshine,  but  which  were  not  to  be  found  on  the 
other  potato  stalks.  As  the  large  luxuriant  bulbs  had  swelled  up  the  earth 
round  about  the  roots,  and  thus  occasioned  cracks  in  the  soil,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  flies  hud  been  derived  from  thence  " 

These  are  the  author's  arguments  upon  which  he  founds  the  supposition 


*  This,  the  reader  will  remark,  was  precisely  the  character  of  the  disease  among  ouraelre?, 
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that  the  flies  above  mentioned  are  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Let  us  now  for 
a  moment  consider  the  author's  observations. 

He  plants  thin,  sickly,  Gibraltar  potatoes,  surrounded  by  others  perfectly 
sound.  These  at  lirst  came  up  somewhat  unhealthy,  but  afterwards  grew 
very  luxuriantly.  Cracks  were  observed  in  the  soil,  about  the  roots  of  the 
stalks.  All  this  seems,  therefore,  to  show  that  from  diseased  potatoes  were 
obtained  large  and  sound  ones,  which  sent  out  vigorous  shoots.  The  au- 
thor finds  a  great  number  of  the  previously  mentioned  gray  potato  flies 
hovering  around  the  Gibraltar  potatoes,  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  derived  from  the  loosened  soil. 

From  his  observations,  it  is  evident  that  the  sickly  shoots  from  the  par- 
tially rotten  Gibraltar  potatoes  produced  three  large  and  luxuriant  potato 
plants,  with  excellent  bulbs  ;  and  still  he  tries  to  prove  that  the  flies  are  the 
cause  of  a  disease  which  did  not  exist. 

We  should  conclude  from  his  experiments  with  the  different  species  of 
potatoes  obtained  from  Berlin,  that  the  disease  was  not  occasioned  by  the 
Gibraltar  potatoes,  but  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  soil.  The  author  does 
not  make  the  slightest  mention  whether  the  potatoes  surrounding  the  Gib- 
raltar potatoes,  which  gave  such  a  luxuriant  crop,  were  at  all  infected  by 
their  vicinity. 

The  fact  of  maggots  and  flies  being  found  when  potatoes  having  woody 
stagnation  spots  were  included  in  a  glass  vessel,  by  no  means  proves  the 
author's  theory,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  as  the  origin  of  the  disease  was  al- 
ready in  the  potatoes,  and  the  maggots  and  flies  were  merely  consequent  on 
the  disease ;  but  they  were  obviously  not  the  cause  of  the  stagnation  spots, 
nor  of  the  incapacity  of  the  potatoes  to  germinate,  which  was  clearly  conse- 
quent on  the  spots;  and  below  the  stalks  of  the  plant  were  afterwards  found 
maggots,  worms,  and  small  spiders.  The  author  should  have  been  content 
with  the  correct  hypothesis,  that  these  beetles,  worms,  (fee,  were  occasioned 
by  the  putrefaction  of  the  potato,  and  should  have  dispensed  with  the  un- 
natural supposition  that  these  insects  are  the  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the 
potato.  The  instance  of  the  fly  called  the  horse-sing  fly,  or  Hessian  fly,  which 
in  some  provinces  of  North  America  is  said  to  be  productive  of  so  much 
mischief  to  the  wheat, ^ind  to  whi^h  the  author  refers,  is  by  no  means  a  well 
selected  example,  and  proves  more  against  than  for  the  German  authors, 
who  have  themselves  visited  America,  and  witnessed  the  damage  which  the 
natives  affirm  is  caused  by  this  fly,  but  which  is,  in  reality,  occasioned  by 
an  exudation  of  a  sweet  liquid,  called  honey-dew,  which  spreads  over  the 
plant,  as  if  it  were  covered  with  gum,  and  prevents  its  perfect  growth.  The 
flies  and  insects,  however,  being  very  fond  of  this  sweet  liquid,  collect  on 
the  straw.* 

The  author  also  contradicts  himself  when  he  says  that  "  the  formation 
of  blue  spots  must  be  due  to  some  external  influence,  or  to  some  chemical 
agency.  This  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  potatoes  are 
converted  into  this  blue  substance,  and  thus  become  assimilated,  so  as  to  af- 
ford nourishment  to  the  insects  ;  for  it  is  probable  that  they  could  not  live 
upon  the  potato  in  its  fresh  state." 


*  The  great.  Linria:  js  was  also  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  ergot  (steale  cormUum)  waspro- 
£aced  by  the  bile  of  an  insect,  because  he  always  found  the  insects  wherever  the  coin  was  suf- 
fering from  this  disease:  whereas,  in  reality,  the  flies,  being  food  o!  the  sweet  drops  exuding 
irem  die  plants,  are  always  to  be  found  upon  thein. 
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As  the  author  says  that  he  has  not  yet  concluded  his  experiments,  but  in- 
tends to  prolong  his  observations,  Nature  will, in  all  likelihood,  soon  put  him 
on  the  right  track.  The  means  of  preventing  this  disease,  which  the  author 
gives,  are  all  either  palliations,  or  proceed  from  the  absurd  hypothesis  that 
the  flies  so  frequently  mentioned  infect  the  fresh  potatoes,  and  that  these 
again  infect  others.  The  only  specific  means  of  preventing  the  disease 
would  be  to  try  and  procure  potatoes  from  a  country  where  the  disease  did 
not  exist;  but  as  large  quantities  would  be  required  from  such  a  distant 
country,  this  remedy  would  be  very  expensive,  and  sometimes  impractica- 
ble ;  and  thus  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  from  the  seed  apple  is  the  only  rad- 
ical cure  for  this  disease.  But  this  method  has  other  advantages,  which 
will  appear  hereafter. 

As  this  plan  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  very  troublesome  and  tedious 
one,  I  shall  try  to  explain  how  simple  it  is.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  use  of  a  paper  of  mine  published  in  "  Den  Hamburgher  Corres- 
pondenten,"  as  my  text-book,  as  it  is  probable  that  few  of  my  readers  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  work.  Hence  I  entertain,  then,  the 
general  view  that  the  disease  had  its  origin  in  the  degeneration  of  the  pota- 
to. It  has  long  been  observed,  as  well  in  the  animal  as  vegetable  kingdom, 
that  degeneration  is  transmitted  by  individuals,  as  well  to  race  as  to  seed ; 
insomuch  that,  among  vegetables,  healthy  seed  occasions  a  marked  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  produce.  When  the  same  species  of  potato  is  cultivated 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  the  crop  obtained  sensibly 
diminishes. 

When  these  circumstances  are  varied  in  such  a  manner  that  the  potatoes 
obtained  from  a  clay  soil  are  again  planted  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  so,  vice 
versa)  from  this  again  to  a  soil  only  mixed  with  clay;  then,  the  circum- 
stances of  temperature  being  the  same,  no  diminution  is  to  be  observed  m 
the  crop.  When,  therefore,  a  tenant  has  the  misfortune  to  raise  such  potatoes 
as,  when  all  possible  care  has  been  taken  in  gathering  them,  (namely,  that 
they  have  not  been  dug  up  in  wet  weather,  mixed  with  moist  particles  of 
earth,  or  laid  in  deep  pits  in  too  thick  layers  over  one  another,)  undergo 
the  dry  rot,  it  is  natural  that  such  potatoes  are  not  to  be  used  for  planting, 
but  that  others  are  to  be  tried,  which  are  not  infected  with  this  disease.  But 
as  the  disease  may  extend  over  so  large  a  district  that  it  may  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  obtain  sound  potatoes  for  planting,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
other  means — namely,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  from  the  seed-apples  : 
and,  in  doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  following  directions : 
In  the  autumn,  when  the  potatoes  are  taken  in,  which  is  not  generally  done 
before  the  stalks  are  withered,  there  may  be  collected  a  large  quantity  of 
the  seed-apples,  which  are  to  be  preserved  in  a  vessel  through  the  winter, 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  mucilaginous  matter  which  is  contained 
in  the  fresh  apples  surrounding  the  seeds  may  be  completely  frozen;  which 
has  the  effect  of  allowing  the  seeds  to  be  washed  out  and  separated  with 
greater  facility  in  the  spring.  This  work  is  to  be  done  in  January,  and  the 
small  seeds  are  in  February  (if  the  weather  permits,  or,  if  not,  in  March)  to 
be  sown  in  a  large  garden  bed,  as  thinly  as  possible,  in  rows  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  apart.  These  rows  can  be  placed  under  a  hot-house  window: 
and,  in  that  case,  the  operation  can  be  performed  in  January.  During  frosty 
nights,  however,  the  beds  must  be  covered  with  straw.  When  the  small 
potato  plants  begin  to  be  visible,  they  appear  with  two  small  sprouting 
leaves ;  the  third  leaf  already  looks  like  a  rough  potato  leaf.     The  rows  ia 
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the  garden  bed  must  be  kept  clear,  as  the  young  potato  plants  grow  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  light. 

The  land  on  which  these  young  plants  are  to  be  planted  out,  must  be 
previously  well  manured  ;  and  if  in  a  garden,  well  turned  over  with  a 
spade ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  large  quantity  of  seed-apples  being  taken,  and 
there  being  consequently  a  great  number  of  young  potatoes  to  be  planted 
out,  a  large  piece  of  ground  is  to  be  selected  free  from  weeds,  (and  which. 
if  possible,  is  to  be  a  second  rale  old  lea,)  which,  after  it  has  been  well  ma- 
nured, must  be  ploughed  as  deep  as  the  vegetable  mould  renders  it  prudent 
to  go. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  potato  plants  have  grown  to  the  height  of 
from  four  to  five  inches,  they  are  to  be  hoed  by  means  of  a  hand  hoe,  and 
the  soil  so  loosened  about  them  that  their  large  plants  can  be  drawn  out 
with  a  slight  pull  of  the  hand.  On  the  same  plant  will  then  be  observed 
two  distinct  kinds  of  roots,  namely  :  the  usual  fibrous  nourishing  root,  and 
other  short  and  somewhat  thicker  white  roots  or  twigs,  which  have  a  broad 
hatchet  shaped  extremity,  upon  which  small  potatoes  are  already  to  be  seen, 
The  larger  plants  are  to  be  carefully  gathered  out  from  the  smaller  ones^ 
and  laid  in  a  hand  basket  along  with  lumps  of  earth  which  adhere  to  them> 
The  small  plants  are  again  pressed  down  into  the  soil  with  the  hand,  to 
allow  them  to  grow  larger;  and  when  they  have  obtained  a  sufficient  height^ 
they  are  to  be  planted  out  in  the  way  above  described.  In  the  garden,  or 
piece  of  ground,  lines  are  now  to  be  marked  out,  first  along  the  length  of  the 
field,  and  then  across  the  breadth,  two  and  a  half  feet  apart;  the  soil  being 
of  course  previously  well  disintegrated  by  ploughing  and  narrowing.  In 
the  exact  point  where  these  lines  cross  one  another,  holes  are  to  be  made 
with  a  dibble,  which  must  make  so  large  an  opening  that  there  shall  be 
plenty  of  room  to  introduce  the  potato  plant.  The  earth  is  then  pressed 
down  round  the  plants,  with  the  hands.  If  it  should  happen  that  some  of 
the  plants  are  too  small,  two  of  them  may  be  put  into  the  same  hole. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  transplanting  the  young  plants  is,  with  regard 
to  the  weather,  as  well  as  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  from  the  beginning 
of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  As  soon  as  the  first  weeds  are  seen,  they 
must  be  extirpated  with  the  hand-hoe,  particularly  round  the  roots  of  the 
young  plants.  When  the  plants  begin  to  grow  larger  and  show  leaves,  the 
spaces  between  the  plants  are  to  be  ploughed  up  with  the  simple  potato- 
plough,  which  cuts  through  the  roots  of  the  weeds  iri  such  a  way  as  not  to 
cause  the  soil  to  rise  up.  In  doing  this,  the  horse  must  be  led  by  a  boy> 
else  many  of  the  plants  would  be  destroyed  by  its  feet.  If  the  weather  is 
moderately  fine,  the  plants  grow  healthy,  and  enlarge  in  leaves,  twigs^ 
and  stem,  just  as  rapidly  as  those  plants  which  are  cultivated  from  the  bulbs^ 
and  which  lie  in  the  soil  three  or  four  weeks  before  their  leaves  are  visible 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  so  that  the  potatoes  raised  from  the  seed-ap- 
ples can  be  gathered  with  the  plough  just  as  soon  as  those  which  are  cul- 
tivated from  the  bulbs. 

At  the  period  when  the  seed  potatoes  begin  to  flower,  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  is  particularly  requisite,  inasmuch  as  many  varieties  of  flowers  are 
to  be  observed  arising  from  the  apple,  from  which  the  seeds  are  collected. 
The  author  has  cultivated  potatoes  from  the  seed  six-and-thirty  years,  and 
has  obtained  potato  plants  which  have  produced  white,  flesh  colored,  light;, 
and  dark  blue  flowers.  Each  variety  of  flowers  had  also  a  particular  form 
of  leaf,  as  well  as  certain  peculiarities,  both  in  the  bulb  and  in  their  taste, 
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The  potato  plants,  however,  always  gave  a  greater  number  of  flowers,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  plant  from  which  the  seed  was  taken  ;  and  sometimes 
only  a  few  varieties  could  be  observed. 

For  example :  the  apples  taken  from  a  large  cattle  potato,  with  strong 
stems,  and  large  coarse-grained  leaves,  and  the  potatoes  raised  from  them, 
showed  the  same  general  analogy  in  their  appearance.  Those  who  wish 
to  cultivate  potatoes  with  advantage  from  seed,  so  that  they  can  be  used 
the  first  year,  must  not  neglect  to  put  sticks  to  every  separate  variety  of 
plant,  with  a  mark  of  the  kind  of  flower;  so  that,  in  harvest,  those  pota- 
toes which  had  different  flowers  may  not  be  mixed  together.  When  the 
time  arrives  for  gathering  them,  ail  those  having  the  same  kind  of  flower 
must  be  carefully  separated  from  the  others,  and  preserved ;  so  that  the 
farmer  is  thus  able  to  choose  those  which  he  finds  to  please  him  best,  both 
as  to  taste  and  appearance,  and  with  regard  also  to  the  purposes  for  which 
he  means  to  cultivate  them;  and  which  may  be  either  for  the  manufacturing 
of  brandy,  or  for  use  as  food,  both  for  cattle  and  for  the  table. 

Upon  harvesting  the  seed  potatoes,  one  observes,  with  astonishment,  that 
the  stalks  are  just  as  large  as  those  grown  from  the  bulbs  ;  but  the  experi- 
menter will  probably  be  still  more  astonished,  particularly  if  he  has  never 
before  tried  this  mode  of  cultivating  potatoes,  to  find  that  below- the  stalks 
are  to  be  seen  a  great  number  of  large  potatoes  ;  or  perhaps  he  has  formerly 
entertained  the  very  general  opinion,  that  potatoes  raised  from  seed  never 
attain,  in  the  first  year,  a  larger  size  than  that  of  from  a  pea  to  a  nut.* 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  below  the  stalks  of 
the  potatoes  raised  from  seed,  are  frequently  to  be  found  a  great  number  of 
small  potatoes,  which  is  dependent  on  the  variety  of  seed  from  which  the 
potatoes  are  raised.  For  example :  when  the  seed-apples  are  taken  from  a 
variety  called  the  Dutch  table  potato,  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  larger 
number  of  these  small  ones  than  is  the  case  when  the  seed  is  taken  from 
the  large  cattle  potato  with  white  or  red  skins. 

When  the  plants  raised  from  seed  are  grown  in  a  warm  place,  so  that  they 
are  sufficiently  large  to  be  transplanted  in  April,  provided  no  night  frosts 
occur,  which  are  always  very  hurtful  to  young  plants,  and  the  ground  is 
kept  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  these  plants  give  just  as  large  a  crop  as 
would  be  obtained  by  planting  the  bulbs  from  which  the  seed  was  taken. 

This  mode  of  cultivating  the  potato  (from  seed)  has  been  known  from 
sixty  to  seventy  years ;  but  it  has  been  very  little  adopted,  which  is  owing 
to  those  who  have  made  the  trial  sowing  the  seeds  too  thick,  and  thus 
leaving  the  plants  too  little  room  to  grow.  ■"  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
potato  could  not  well  be  larger  than  peas  or  nuts ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
these  imperfect  trials,  the  opinion  has  very  naturally  obtained,  that  it  re- 
quires from  three  to  four  years  before  the  potatoes  raised  from  seed  can  at- 
tain any  considerable  size. 

Even  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1804,  the  author  published  an  outline  of  the 
mode  of  raising  potato  plants  from  seed,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  trans- 
planting. But  this  outline  has  either  been  unknown  to  agriculturists,  or 
has  been  overlooked  by  them.  "When  this  method  has  once  been  intro- 
duced, even  though  only  partially,  into  practical  agriculture,  it  is  probable 
that  the  value  of  the  potato  for  the  use  of  man  will  be  estimated  more 
highly  than  it  has  ever  previously  been.     We  are  yet  ignorant  what  new 

*  Most  gardeners  ia  this  country  know  very  well  bow  to  obtain  large  potatoes  from  the  seed 
in  a  single  reason. 
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varieties  may  be  obtained  by  this  mode  of  culture  will)  regard  to  nutrition, 
■mealiness,  and  fine  flavor,  and  which  may  yet  be  obtained  far  superior  to 
anything  hitherto  known  to  us  :  because  all  the  kinds,  hitherto  known  to 
practical  fanners,  have  degenerated  very  much  from  the  seed  or  stock  from 
which  they  were  at  first  raised;  The  cn-cs  are  similar  with  the  varieties  of 
tiie  potato,  and  with  our  fruit  trees.  A  bud  or  twig  of  an  i  (proved  tree, 
when  it  is  grafted  on  another,  brings  forth  the  fruit  ot  both  varieties  of  trees ; 
but  when  the  seed  is  employed,  only  one  variety  is  obtained  ;  and  so  it  is 
With  the  potato.  During  the  experience  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  author 
Itas  never  seen  it  otherwise  than  that  the  htilhs,  when  planted  out,  always 
produce  the  same  varieties  both  of  flowers  and  bulbs.  It  never  happens 
tl  at  a  bulb  having  a  white  skin  produces  a  bulb  having  a  red  one. 

The  bulbs  can,  of  course,  be  larger  or  smaller  ;  but  they  always  retain 
the  character  of  the  original  variety,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  flowers  as 
the  bulbs.     The  latter  are  not  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  but  merely  scions  from 

t.  in  the  form  of  bulbs — exactly  like  the  bulb  of  an  improved  fruit  tree. 
The  different  varieties  of  the  potato  muy  be  produced  in  the  same  way  as 
the  varieties  of  fruit-trees  are  generated  by  the  kernels  or  stones.  It,  how- 
ever, sometimes  happens,  when  potatoes  are  cultivated  in  a  garden,  or  even 
in  a  field,  and  are  planted  year  after  year  on  the  same  spot,  that  from  the 
seed-apples  spring  up  a  number  of  small  plants  at  the  same  time  that  the 
land  is  next  year  planted  with  potatoes.  If  it  happens  that  one  or  more  of 
these  potato-plants  grow  upon  the  spot  where  a  bulb  is  planted,  they  both, 
grow  up  together,  and  their  plant  produces  greater  or  smaller  bulbs,  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  may  very  easily  be  overlooked.  When  the  far- 
mer frequently  cannot  perceive  this,  it  is  not,  to  be  expected  that  a  common 
laborer  can  do  so.  When  potatoes,  grown  under  such  circumstances,  are 
again  planted  out  in  the  following  year,  differences  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  crop  obtained,  and  one  is  apt.  to  believe  that  this  is  owing  to  the  degen- 
eration of  the  bulb.  The  author  has  very  frequently  observed,  that  when 
he  has  sown  barley  or  oats  on  a  piece  of  land  upon  which  potatoes  had 
grown  before,  and  had  borne  seed-apples,  (all  varieties  do  not  yield  seed- 
apples.)  between  the  barley  or  oats  were  a  number  of  small  potato  plants, 
which  were  not  generated  from  the  bulbs  left  the  year  before,  but  were  pro- 
duced from  the  seed  of  the  seed-apples.  Me  has  often  taken  up  these  plants* 
and  transplanted  them  ;  by  which  means  he  obtained  new  varieties. 

To  recur  again  to  the  outline  of  the  potato  disease,  mentioned  in  the 
commencement,  in  which  the  author  considers  the  disease  to  be  caused  by 
the  seed  potatoes  being  too  seldom  changed,  through  which  is  occasioned 
a  weakness  in  the* vital  energy  of  the  whole  organism  of  the  plant.  As  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  circumstance,  the  following  may  suffice:  That 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamburg,  as  well  as  also  in  Holstein,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  this  disease  to  be  seen,  and  no  complaint  of  it  has 
ever  been  heard  ;  the  reason  of  this  being,  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg, 
there  is  always  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  good  seed  potatoes,  inasmuch 
as  a  great  number  of  vessels  arrive  with  potatoes  from  Holland,  East  Fries- 
and,  and  the  marsh  districts  of  Hamburg.  From  these  vessels  the  far- 
mers in  the  neighborhood  bring  their  seed  potatoes  ;  because  experience  has 
proved  that  these  potatoes,  when  cultivated,  generally  give  a  better  crop 
than  those  grown  upon  their  own  land.* 

*  If  there  be  really  no  disease  in  the  Hamburg  potatoes,  might  not  some  of  them  be  easily 
brought  to  this  country  for  seed  *? 
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The  potatoes  grown  from  the  seed-apples  seem,  also,  to  have  a  more 
vigorous  growth  than  those  which  are  obtained  from  bulbs,  that  have  been 
used  for  seed  for  many  years. 

In  those  places,  therefore,  where  this  disease  exists,  and  where  there  are 
no  opportunities  of  obtaining,  easily,  an  exchange  of  seed  potatoes  from 
those  places  where  it  does  not  exist,  the  mode  of  cultivating  potatoes  from 
the  seed-apples,  above  described,  is  the  quickest  and  surest  method  of  eradi- 
cating the  disease. 


No.  9— (16.) 

REMEDY  FOR  THE  ROT  IN  THE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  notice,  in  the  November  number  of  the  Cultivator,  com- 
plaints made  about  the  "  rot"  in  potatoes.  I  was  troubled  with  it  for  many 
years,  and,  having  found  a  remedy,  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 

The  rot  in  potatoes  in  this  section  of  the  country  commenced  about  te:i 
years  ago.  One-third  of  a  crop  was  frequently  lost  by  it ;  and  often,  in 
the  spring,  hundreds  of  bushels  have  been  thrown  from  the  cellar  quite 
useless.  For  some  years  past,  1  have  used  slacked  lime,  which  I  sprinkle 
on  the  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  for  seed,  and  shovel  them  over  in 
it,  and  plant  them  immediately.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan,  I  have 
not  lost  a  potato,  either  in  the  ground,  or  after  they  were  put  in  the  cellar ;. 
and  such  of  my  neighbors  as  follow  my  example  are  alike  fortunate,  and  in 
no  way  troubled  with  the  rot. 

"When  other  potatoes  were  troubled  with  the  rot  three  varieties  of  mine 
were  exempt  from  it,  viz:  the  "cups,"  "black  apple,"  and  "red  apple"  po- 
tatoes. I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  explain  why 
they,  with  the  same  treatment,  were  not  subject  to  the  rot  like  other  kinds. 

I  find  it  best  to  plant  each  kind  of  potatoes  separate ;  otherwise,  if  the 
seed  is  mixed,  a  few  years  will  produce  quite  a  different  kind  of  potatoes. 

I  have  often  raised  seed  from  the  potato  balls,  adopting  the  mode  recom- 
mended in  the  November  number.  The  potato  will  obtain  its  growth  in 
four  years  ;  but  the  second  year,  the  best  variety  may  be  selected  for  yield- 
ing, and  for  the  table. 

About  seven  years  since  I  raised  from  the  ball  an  excellent  kind  of  pota- 
to, resembling  very  much  the  "  white  blue-nose,"  which  I  call  "Howards.^ 
They  yield  largely,  and  are  of  fine  flavor,  and  preferred  here  to  the  "  white 
blue-nose." 

If  any  of  the  above  varieties  of  potatoes  are  wanted  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, I  can  ship  them  to  Boston  ;  and  if  you  will  accept  a  barrel  as  a  sam- 
ple, I  will  forward  them  as  you  may  direct. 
Yours,  truly, 

JOSEPH  WALTON. 

St.  Andrew's,  N.  B.5  November  20,  1844. 

Remarks. — We  thank  our  respected  correspondent  for  the  above  state- 
ment. The  mode  by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  preventing  the  rot  in  his 
potatoes,  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  trial  by  our  farmers.  The  experiment 
will  cost  but  a  trifle,  and  can  do  no  harm,  if  it  should  fail  of  success  on  our 
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soils.  A  barrel  of  samples  of  such  varieties  as  Mr.  W.  may  deem  besrP 
will  be  very  acceptable.  They  may  be  shipped  to  Boston  in  the  spring,  to 
the  care  of  A.  D.  Phelps,  124  Washington  street. — Albany  Cultivator. 


No.  9— (17.) 

ROT  IN  POTATOES. 

For  the  Salem  Gazette. 

Having  seen  various  communications  respecting  the  disease  that  affects 
the  potato,  none  of  which  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Teschemacher's)  seem 
to  be  authorized  by  the  appearances  which  the  diseased  potato  exhibits,  I 
have  thought  it  might  interest  those  who  are  examining  the  subject,  to  see 
the  following  abstract  from  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  of  Septem- 
ber, 1842,  which  is  given  in  the  Microscopic  Journal  for  1842,  page  322. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  inspect  the  diseased  potato,  the  appearances 
here  described  correspond  with  those  I  have  witnessed,  and  generally  with 
such  as  are  described  by  Mr.  Teschemacher, — except  that  I  have  not  seen 
the  extreme  hardness  that  is  mentioned,  nor  have  I  taken  sufficient  time  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease. 

The  communication  was  by  M.  de  Martins,  from  observations  made 
through  several  years  in  Germany. 

UM.  de  Martins,  on  the  dry  gangrene  of  potatoes,  observed  for  several 
years  past  in  Germany. — Potatoes  affected  with  this  disease  become  as 
hard  as  stone,  so  that  they  may  be  struck  with  a  hammer  without  breaking. 
They  retain  this  hardness  in  boiling  water,  and  resist  even  the  action  of 
steam/ 

"What  renders  this  affection  a  matter  of  serious  importance  in  agricul- 
ture is  the  fact,  that,  at  its  commencement,  it  causes  no  trace  of  alteration, 
although,  when  the  potatoes  are  planted,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  ger- 
minating. 

"The  disease  appears  to  have  first  shown  itself  in  1S30,  in  several  dis- 
tricts contiguous  to  the  Rhine.  At  present,  it  has  been  observed  principally 
in  the  Palatinate  between  Cologne  and  Nuwied,  near  Erfurth  ;  in  Saxony, 
Mechlenburg,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia.  It  appeared  as  a  true  epidemic  ;  and, 
like  all  diseases  of  that  kind,  presented  many  singular  characters,  difficult 
to  be  explained.  It  occurred,  indifferently,  on  all  varieties  of  the  potato. 
On  examining  the  gangrenous  tubers  which  were  sent  to  him  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany,  sufficiently  distant  from  each  other,  M.  de  Mar- 
tins found  on  all  of  them  a  minute  mildew,  more  or  less  developed,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  fusisporinm  solani.  His  observations  con- 
vinced him  that  the  presence  of  this  minute  fungus  was  the  cause,  and  not 
the  effect  of  the  disease,  as  had  been  supposed  by  several  agriculturists,  and 
even  by  some  distinguished  botanists. 

•'•  This  epidemic,  then,  of  the  potato,  appears  to  belong  to  that  class  of  dis- 
eases which  are  attributable  to  the  development  of  a  parasitic  vegetable.  It 
bears  considerable  analogy  with  the  ergot,  mildew,  rust,  <fcc,  and  it  is  to  be- 
feared  that  it  will  prove  as  difficult  of  eradication  as  these  latter. 

i:  The  symptoms  differ  according  to  the  degree  of  development  of  the  dis- 
ease. At  first,  the  potato  presents  no  external  appearance  of  it,  excepting 
some  reticulated  spots  of  a  deeper  color,  caused  by  the  partial  desiccation  of 
the  cuticle.     In  a  short  time  afterward,  the  potato  becomes  still  more  dry, 
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and  presents  in  the  interior  several  portions  of  a  blackish,  livid  color ;  and 
there  are  now  observable,  also,  very  minute  portions  of  a  whitish  color.; 
which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  fusisporium  solani,  which  appears,  like 
any  other  mycelium,  in  the  form  of  a  ramified  fibrous  tissue  of  extreme 
delicacy. 

"  These  rudiments  of  the  fungus  are  found  dispersed  here  and  there,  in 
greater  or  less  abundance,  in  the  interior  of  the  potato,  where  its  growth  is 
extremely  rapid.  It  penetrates  the  epidermis,  and  appears  on  the  surface 
in  the  shape  of  little  whitish  filamentous  tufts,  at  the  summits  of  which 
innumerable  sporules,  or  grains,  are  developed,  which  are  very  readily  dis- 
persed. At  the  same  time,  the  potato  becomes  more  and  more  dry,  and  ac- 
quires such  a  degree  of  hardness  that  it  cannot  be  divided  without  consid- 
erable force.  The  interior  of  the  tuber  then  resembles  a  species  of  truffle, 
and  is  extremely  compact,  the  surface  being  studded  with  minute  white 
protuberances  of  the  consistence  of  chalk,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  the  filaments  of  the  fungus  united  in  great  numbers. 

"  If  the  internal  structure  of  the  potato  be  examined  at. this  stage  of  the 
infection,  the  cellular  tissue  will  be  found  partly  dried,  shrivelled,  and  torn, 
and  the  juices  contained  in  the  interstices  of  the  cells  altered.  The  fecula 
presents  a  great  many  granules,  slightly  swelled,  frequently  wrinkled  and 
torn,  and  upon  many  of  them  will  be  observed  extremely  minute  points,  in 
the  form  of  irregular  watery  excrescences,  flat,  orbicular,  convex,  and  lo- 
bated,  &c.  These  minute  corpuscles  are  the  beginnings,  or  prima  stamina 
of  the  fungus.  Should  sufficient  moisture  be  retained  in  the  tuber  a.  these 
growths  are  rapidly  developed,  ramify,  and  form  the  parasite  of  which  we 
are  speaking. 

"The  succession  of  the  phenomena  described  may  be  readily  followed, 
on  placing  a  portion  of  the  affected  potatoes  in  water;  the  mycelium  then 
becomes  elongated,  and  assumes  the  form  of  confervoid  filaments. 

'•During  the  development  of  this  little  parasite,  the  potato  loses  so  much 
of  its  moisture,  that  at  last  it  does  not  contain  more  than  0.35,  though  in 
the  healthy  condition  it  contains  0.73,  or  nearly  so.  The  fibrous  part 
becomes  of  a  bluish  color,  and  is  converted  partly  into  ulmin  ;  the  muci- 
laginous matter  is  diminished,  and  the  albumen  disappears.  However  easy- 
it  may  be  to  observe  and  trace  the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
exterior  of  the  potato,  and  to  appreciate  the  more  marked  botanical  charac- 
ters of  the  parasite,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  learn  how  this  fungus  is 
formed  in  the  interior  of  the  latter,  and  in  what  manner  its  propagation  is 
effected  by  granules  or  spores,  which  are  not  seen  to  penetrate  through  the 
layers  of  the  epidermic  tissue  to  the  interior  of  the  cells,  which,  neverthe- 
less, appear  to  be  the  seat  of  the  primary  development  of  the  fungus. 

"  Three  different  theories  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  proposed  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  grains  or  spores  of  parasite  fungi  act  when  they 
affect  another  plant,  in  the  tissue  of  which  they  may  be  propagated. 

"  Some  authors  believe  that  the  spores  penetrate  into  the  plant  through  the 
stomata.  M.  Prevost,  relying  upon  an  observation  made  on  the  granules 
of  a  puccinia,  asserts  that  they  elongate  themselves  in  the  plant.  The  first 
of  these  explanations  considers  the  propagation  of  these  fungi  as  a  sort  of 
dissemination  ;  the  second,  as  a  sort  of  engrafting  ;  the  third  theory,  which 
is  supported  principally  by  Knight  and  Decandolle,  affirms  that  the  spo- 
rules of  the  parasite  fall  to  the  earth,  whence  they  are  introduced  into  the 
plant  with  the  juices  absorbed  by  the  roots. 
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"  Some  granules  of  fusisporium  solani  were  sprinkled  on  the  untouched 
and  moist  surface  of  a  healthy  potato,  which  had  been  brought  from  a  coun- 
try where  the  malady  had  not  yet  appeared.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  epider- 
mis showed  some  gangrenous  spots.  The  potato  withered — visibly  losing 
a  part  oi  its  juices;  and,  after  some  months,  the  fungus  was  seen  to  come 
out  from  the  interior,  in  the  form  of  a  white  eruption.  Now,  as  the  grains 
of  the  fusisporium  could  not  perforate  the  epidermis,  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  this  propagation  must  have  been  effected  in  some  other 
way;  and  this  was  not,  apparently,  either  by  dissemination  or  engrafting. 

"  It  is  evident  that  it  was  by  an  organic  proceeding,  which  may  be  named 
( infection,'  since  it  presenls  the  greatest  analogy  with  the  inoculation  of  a 
contagious  virus. 

"  M.  Martins  presumes  that  the  sporule  of  this  minute  fungus  exerts  an 
action  altogether  peculiar  upon  the  cellular  tissue  with  which  it  is  found  in 
contact ;  that  it  alters  the  juice  contained  in  the  first  cell  it  meets  with,  and 
that  it  thence  propagates  the  alteration  from  cell  to  cell,  in  such  a  way  that 
in  a  very  short  time  the  juices  contained  in  the  whole  tissue  of  the  potato 
are  infected  and  altered,  so  that  they  react  on  the  parenchyma,  which  is 
thence  morbidly  changed.  In  this  view,  these  juices,  diffused  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  plant  by  a  sort  of  absorption,  act  there  as  a  virus  sui  generis. 

"  Thus,  the  appearance  of  the  fungus  in  the  interior,  and  afterwards  on  the 
surface  of  the  tuber,  does  not  depend  on  the  development  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  its  sporules  penetrating  into  the  cellular  tissue,  but  rather  on  a  total 
change  effected  in  the  juices  of  the  plant,  which  have  become  endued  with 
the  faculty  of  reproducing  the  fungus.  In  this  way  may  be  explained  the 
simnltaneousness  of  its  production  in  the  interior  of  the  tuber,  and  the  or- 
ganic alteration  of  the  latter;  so  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  foreign 
organism,  which  is  opposed  to  it,  it  ceases  to  produce  its  stalks,  its  leaves, 
and  new  tubera. 

"  This  mode  of  explaining  the  propagation  of  the  fungus,  agrees  equally 
with  microscopic  observation.  In  potatoes  affected  in  the  first  degree,  mi- 
nute and  extremely  delicate  cellular  productions,  globular  or  elongated,  sim- 
ple or  articulated,  are  observable,  situated  close  to  the  intercellular  canals, 
contiguous  to  the  epidermis  ;  which  productions  present  the  greatest  anal- 
ogy with  the  rudiments  of  the  fungus,  which,  at  a  more  advanced  period, 
are  found  dispersed  in  infinite  number  on  the  grains  of  the  fecula.  The 
admission  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  that  this  entirely  new  formation  is  (so  to 
say)  a  kind  of  organic  deposite,  which  is  produced  in  the  infected  juices,  and 
which  eventually  sorters  the  characters  of  the  potato,  that  it  presents  rather 
the  aspect  of  a  fungoid  substance,  and  from  which  the fusispoHum  solani 
springs,  and  from  which  it  protrudes  as  a  sort  of  organized  efflorescence. 

{i  Potatoes  affected  with  this  malady,  may  be  compared  to  a  sort  ofpictra 
fungaja. 

"  When  they  are  placed  in  circumstances  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  \hz  fusisporium,  the  germs  of  which  have  been  for  some  lime  en- 
gendered, these  latter  escape  from  them  like  the  boletus  tuberaster  of  the 
pictra  fungaja  of  Naples.  Fresh  tufts  of  the  minute  maceclo  appear  in 
succession,  and  at  different  epochs,  on  the  surface  of  the  same  potato. 

"  This  dry  gangrene  is  the  more  formidable  to  the  agriculturist,  from  the 
multitude  of  the  granules  produced  by  the  fusisporium,  from  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  spread,  and  from  the  long  persistent  vitality  of  the  sporules 
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of  fungi;  in  which  longevity,  it  is  most  probable,  the  sporules  of  this  my- 
celium participate. 

"  There  is  also  another  affection  of  the  potato  named  la  gale,  (Raude  on 
Kartze,)  which  has  been  observed  principally  in  the  calcareous  districts  of 
Thuringia,  in  Upper  Bavaria,  and  in  Austria.  It  has  some  relation  to  the 
development  of  a  minute  fungus,  of  very  simple  structure,  of  the  genus  oi 
the  protomyces.  It  affects  chiefly  the  parts  situated  under  the  epidermis, 
and  appears  to  be  less  formidable  than  the  dry  gangrene/' 


No.  10— (1.) 
HEMP. 

From  the  Louisville  Courier. 

In  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  preparation  of 
the  ground.  It  is  invariably  ploughed  three  times — once  before  winter, 
and  twice  in  spring.  At  the  last  ploughing,  no  more  ground  is  ploughed 
up,  per  day,  than  can  be  followed  up  by  sowing  on  the  same  day ;  as  the 
seed  falling  into  loose  and  moist  ground  produces,  in  consequence,  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  crop.  Hemp,  as  cultivated  in  Europe,  requires 
deep  ploughing.  The  hemp-seed  is  selected  with  much  care,  as  the  good 
success  of  the  crop  depends  much  on  the  selection  of  the  seed  ;  and,  it  is 
said,  seed  from  one  and  the  same  field  can  only  be  used  for  two  years  on 
the  same  spot.  In  Brittany,  they  procure  seed  from  Russia  ;  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Anjou,  they  obtain  seed  from  the  Dauphin  e  ;  and  the  Dauphin  e  gets 
its  seed  from  Piedmont  and  Naples.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  a 
certain  tract  of  land  depends  on  the  purpose  and  fabric  for  which  the  hemp 
is  intended  to  be  used. 

Thinly  sown  seed  will  produce  strong  and  coarse  hemp,  suitable  only 
for  the  manufacture  of  cables  and  the  coarsest  kind  of  weaving.  Seed 
sown  very  thick,  will  produce  tall  and  thin  hemp ;  the  fibres  of  which  be- 
ing soft,  silky,  and  flexible,  are  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  white  linen. 
In'the  Dauphine,  where  the  most  hemp  is  cultivated  for  the  manufacture 
of  white  linen,  40  pounds  of  seed  is  used  per  acre. 

After  the  plants  commence  growing,  they  are  carefully  examined  two  or 
three  times,  until  they  reach  the  height  of  six  inches.  Wherever  the 
plants  appear  too  thick,  the  weakest  ones  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  remaining  ones  every  way  two  or  three 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  if  it  is  desired  to  produce  fibres  fit  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  linen;  if  intended  to  produce  coarse  hemp,  suitable 
to  make  cables  aad  sail-cloth,  the  plants  are  left  more  than  twice  that  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

The  maturity  of  the  plant,  towards  fall,  is  watched  with  the  greatest  ex- 
actness and  particularity.  The  male  hemp  is  pulled  first,  after  the  dust 
from  the  blossom  ceases  to  fall,  and  the  upper  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow. 
To  secure  white,  soft,  and  siky  fibre  for  the  spinning-wheel,  the  male 
hemp  is  pulled  before  the  leaves  begin  to  get  yellow.  For  the  purpose  of 
spinning  aad  weaving  into  fine  linen,  the  male  hemp  is  always  preferable 
to  the  fibre  of  the  female  hemp,  which  is  invariably  coarse.  About  six 
weeks  after  the  male  plant  is  pulled,  the  female  matures  and  is  pulled.  The 
male  and  female  hemp  should  never  be  pulled  together,  as  they  never  ripen 
or  come  to  maturity  at  the  same  time,  and  the  two  kinds  cannot  be  rotted 
together. 
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When  this  is  done,  the  stalks  are  ready  for  the  process  of  immersion  for 
the  purpose  of  rotting,  which  is  the  most  important  operation  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  hemp.  If  this  process  of  immersion  should  be  badly  managed, 
the  whole  crop  would  be  destroyed  by  it.  It  requires  practice  and  expe- 
rience ;  but,  above  all,  strict  attention  and  constant  examination. 

In  France,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  men  called  "  masters,"  who  follow- 
exclusively  the  business  of  the  immersion  of  hemp.  The  farmer  hands  to 
the  master  the  hemp  in  bundles,  as  taken  from  the  field,  and  pays  him  one 
bundle  out  of  every  thirteen.  The  hemp  is  immersed,  whenever  it  can  be 
done,  in  running  water.  Previous  to  the  immersion,  the  stalks  are  sepa- 
rated and  assorted,  according  to  their  size,  length,  and  color ;  and  hemp  im- 
mersed at  one  and  the  same  time  must  be  of  the  same  degree  of  maturity, 
as  different  stages  of  maturity  cause  a  serious  injury  to  its  beauty,  white- 
ness, and  strength. 

It  is  said  that  the  bad  smell  in  extensive  water-rotting  establishments 
does  not  impair  the  health  of  the  people  engaged  in  this  business.  The  ope- 
ration of  breaking  hemp  is  either  done  by  hand,  a  few  stalks  at  a  time,  or  by 
an  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  The  operation  varies  in  different  countries  ; 
and  in  France  the  hemp,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  brake,  is  spread 
upon  a  common  threshing  floor,  and  beaten  with  grooved  blocks  of  wood, 
which  clears  it  from  the  remaining  dust  and  woody  particles. 

Hemp  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics  undergoes  another 
process,  by  which  it  is  "  refined,"  or  made  so  soft  and  flexible  that  it  can 
be  spun  and  wove  into  the  very  finest  fabrics.     In  France  and  Germany, 
they  have  softening  machines  for  hemp.     It  is  then  hackled  on  combs,  or  by 
a  hackling  machine  ;  and  if  it  should  be  required  to  bring  it  to  a  still  higher 
degree  of  brightness,  a  peculiar  instrument  is  used,  termed  a  polisher,  made 
out  of  wood  or  iron.     Mr.  De  Koster  has  successfully  introduced  in  Europe 
a  machine  for  spinning  and  weaving  hemp  into  any  kind  of  fabric,  from 
the  coarsest  to  the  finest.     The  largest  quantity  is  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cables,  rigging,  and  sail-cloth,  for  naval  purposes ;  but  in  Dau- 
phine  every  kind  of  linen  is  fabricated  from  hemp  ;  and,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Verona,  there  are  annually  at  least  20,000  pieces  of  linen   manufactured. 
The  average  price  is  about  200  francs  per  piece  \  which  makes  4,000,000 
francs.     Exclusive  of  this,  there  is  much  table  cloth  woven,  which  is  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  and  durability.     The  natives  of  that  country,  having 
no  use  for  linen,  transport  the  same  in  great  quantities  to  the  interior  of 
France,  and  from  thence  to  the  fair  of  Burgos,  in   Spain.     Verona  has  no 
large  manufactories  for  linen  ;  yet  the  peasants  in  the  vicinity  mostly  culti- 
vate their  lands,  and  also  weave  linen.     The  inhabitants  of  the  town  pur- 
chase threads,  and  give  them  to  be  woven  by  the  country  females  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  piece  of  linen  is  finished,  it  is  brought  to  market,  which  is  held 
on  a  fixed  day  of  the  week,  and  sold  to  a  linen-broker.     The  linen  of  Ve- 
rona is  known  throughout  all  France  ;  and  before  it  is  exported,  each  piece 
is  brought  for  inspection  before  the  commercial  committee,  who  testify  that 
the  linen  is  of  hemp.     It  is  then  stamped,  by  a  particular  stamp,  with  these 
words:  uToile  de  Verona — tout  chanvre"     Verona  linen  of  hemp,  from 
threads  Nos.  35  and  40,  is  very  little  different  in  its  appearance  from  the  linen 
made  of  flax.     The  table-cloths  are  woven  on  the  machine  loom  of  M. 
Sherar.     Their  magnificent   whiteness  is  incomparable,  and   the  art  of 
perfect  bleaching  appears  to  be  an  hereditary  gift  from  generation  to 
generation. 
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The  good  success  and  results  of  the  culture  and  the  manufacture  of  hemp 
occur  always  in  parts  of  countries  where  the  land  is  divided  into  small  por- 
tions amongst  the  farmers — for  instance,  in  Dauphin  e,  where  every  family 
has  its  own  patch  of  hemp — the  land  for  it  being  selected  near  the  dwel- 
ling-houses, so  as  to  enable  them  to  protect  it  better.  The  ploughing,  and 
other  hard  work,  is  done  by  turns  amongst  the  families  alternately ;  as  to 
hire  laborers  is  difficult,  on  account  of  their  scarcity,  and  the  highness  of 
wages.  The  lighter  work  (such  as  the  thinning  of  the  plant,  the  pulling, 
and  breaking)  is  all  done  by  the  members  of  the  family — amongst  the  fe- 
males, children,  and  old  people.  The  proceeds  therefrom  are  put  into  a 
box  {tire-lire)  where  the  money  of  the  treasury  is  kept.  They  spend  in 
this  way  all  their  idle  hours  on  the  form,  without  loss  of  time. 

At  Anjou,  in  France,  the  farms  owned  by  lords  are  not  divided  as  in 
Dauphine.  These  lords  rent  out  their  lands  to  families,  (their  tenants,)  who 
pay  for  the  privilege  to  cultivate  hemp.  In  all  cases,  the  rent  for  hemp  land 
is  much  higher  than  for  any  other  arable  lands.  For  instance,  in  Anjou, 
a  hectare  (about  three  acres)  of  good  arable  land  for  wheat  will  bring  an 
annual  rent  of  from  $10  to  $12  per  hectare.  Land  for  hemp  will  bring 
from  $30,  $36,  and  $40,  and  in  some  places  more.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Loire,  where  the  hemp  grows  the  best,  the  rent  for  one  hectare  (or  three 
acres)  of  land  amounts  to  $80.  Anjou  hemp  of  a  good  quality  most  re- 
sembles the  Russian  hemp  exported  from  Riga.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  expense  of  cultivating  three  acres  of  hemp  in  Anjou  will  average,  say — 
Rent  of  three  acres  of  the  best  land      -  -  -  -  150  francs. 

40  loads  of  manure,  cost  3  francs  each,  (2,400  pounds  to  the 

load,)  will  answer  for  one  crop  of  hemp  and  one  crop  of 

wheat  the  next  year ;  one-half  the  improvement,  then,  falls  on 

the  hemp,  which  is  -  -  -  -  -     60     do 

Three  ploughings,  harrowing,  levelling  the  ground,  sowing, 

examining  the  plants,  &c.  will  cost 
The  seed  for  three  acres  thin  sowing,  will  cost 
The  pulling,  drying,  and  binding  in  bundles 
The  immersion,  or  rolling  process,  and  the  breaking 

Thus  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  130  francs  for  every  three  acres  of  land  %o 
the  farmer,  or  about  $8  an  acre  clear  of  all  expenses. 

The  intelligent  farmer  of  Kentucky  will  at  once  perceive  that,  in  com- 
peting with  the  old  countries  of  Europe  in  the  culture  of  hemp,  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  expenses  they  are  compelled  to  incur  can  be  saved  by 
him,  as  he  has  not  the  same  onerous  rent  to  pay  for  the  land,  and  our  soil 
is  sufficiently  fertile  without  much  manuring.  This  saving  to  the  Ken- 
tucky farmer  is  nearly  double  the  clear  profits  realized  by  the  European 
cultivator.  These  facts,  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  hemp  in  Europe,  and 
the  different  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  are  well  known  to  those  who 
have  taken  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  investigate  it ;  but  I  have 
given  them,  in  this  communication,  more  particularly  upon  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Butowsky,  inasmuch  as  his  report'  was  published  as  an  official 
document  by  order  of  the  Russian  government;  and,  in  consequence,  its 
accuracy  can  be  relied  upon.  No  one  can  doubt,  after  a  fair  examination 
of  the  mode  and  expense  of  cultivating  hemp  in  Europe,  that  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  States  of  the  West,  can  produce  an  artide 
equally  as  superior  in  every  respect,  and  at  a  much  less  cost.  And  when 
we  consider  the  various  purposes  to  which  every  quality  of  hemp  can  be 
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applied — whether  it  is  the  manufacture  of  cables,  sailcloth,  and  rigging, 
coarse  and  fine  linens,  table-cloths,  bagging,  bale  rope,  twine,  sewing  thread, 
and  many  other  things  of  common  use  and  necessity — no  fear  need  be  en- 
tertained of  an  over  production.  Manufacturing  establishments  will  always 
spring  up  wherever  the  raw  material  can  be  obtained  the  cheapest;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  supply  Europe  with 
not  only  hemp  for  all  naval  purposes,  but  also  goods  of  various  kinds  fabri- 
cated from  that  material. 

We  can  certainly  produce  hemp  here  cheaper  than  they  can  ;  and  even,, 
by  underselling  them  in  their  own  markets,  we  can  realize  to  ourselves 
enormous  profits.  1  shall  take  the  liberty,  before  concluding  this  already 
extended  communication,  of  quoting  again  from  Mr.  Butowsky,  who,  in 
bringing  this  subject  before  the  Russian  government,  says: 

"To  neglect  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  surely  would  prove  neglecting  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  riches.  Suppose  it  should  at  present  be  managed 
under  more  substantial  arrangements,  (although  it  is  already  profitable,) 
would  we  not  avoid  unpleasant  sensations  by  hearing  of  the  advance  of 
other  nations?  The  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant,  might 
conduct  this  important  branch  of  industry  in  perfect  harmony,  seeing  the 
advantage  thereof  secured  to  themselves,  and  knowing  how  to  take  the 
first  rank  as  hemp  cultivators  and  manufacturers  in  Europe." 

Mr.  Butowsky  has  not  said  one  word  here,  that  is  not  applicable  to  this 
country;  and  as  the  attention  of  our  farmers  and  of  our  general  govern- 
ment has  been  drawn  to  this  subject,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foresee  that, 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Russians  will  find  their  most  formi- 
dable competitors  in  the  culture  and  fabrication  of  hemp  on  this  side  of  the 
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HEMP. 

After  cutting,  whether  with  cradles  or  hooks,  several  methods  of  fitting 
hemp  for  the  stack  are  in  practice  among  farmers  ;  two  only  of  which  we 
deem  worthy  of  notice.  Against  each  of  these  there  is  urged  a  single  ob- 
jection only,  (so  far  as  we  know,)  which  will  in  due  time  be  noticed.  The 
more  common  of  the  two  modes  we  design  to  notice,  is  to  allow  the  crop  to 
remain  spread  out  upon  the  ground  three  or  more  days  after  cutting,  bind- 
ing up  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  while  a  portion  of  the  bottom  leaves  are 
yet  green ;  these  bundles  being  set  up  in  small  shocks,  to  remain  a  few 
hours  during  the  hotter  portion  of  a  clear  day,  will  be  ready  for  the  stack,. 
The  other  practice  is,  to  tie  up  and  shock  as  soon  as  cut,  opening  and  turn- 
ing the  bundles  in  each  shock  once  during  the  process  of  drying.  The 
advocates  of  the  latter  practice  reject  the  former,  because,  as  they  allege, 
that  portion  of  the  crop  which  lies  at  the  surface,  exposed  to  dew  and  a  hot 
sun  for  three  or  four  days,  loses  its  fair  color,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  finer 
qualities  of  water- rotted,  or  fair  dew-rotted  hemp.  The  advocates  of  the 
former  practice  object  to  the  other,  because  it  contemplates  always  having 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  crop  in  shock  as  three  or  four  days'  cutting,  at  a 
stage  in  which  it  is  susceptible  of  great  injury  from  the  rain. 

While  we  leave  to  each  individual  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in 
the  choice  of  modes  to  save  his  crop  fair,  we  earnestly  hope  no  one  will  fail 
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to  do  so.  AH  will  find  it  advantageous,  though  intending  to  grow  only  for 
the  bagging  and  rope  trade  :  for  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  to  render  a  erop 
most  productive,  and  at  the  same  time  most  manageable  at  the  brake,  an 
"even  rot"  must  be  had.  But  this  can  never  be  the  case,  when,  by  neglect, 
or  (as  last  year)  by  unfavorable  weather,  rain  and  dew  have  darkened  and 
partially  rotted  a  portion  of  the  hemp  lying"  exposed  before  stacking,  while 
the  bottom  portions  remain  unchanged.  Increased  production,  however, 
we  consider  neither  the  sole  nor  the  great  reason  why  the  grower  should 
attempt  to  secure  his  crop  fair.  Increased  production,  without  a  new  mar- 
ket, is  indeed  rather  to  be  avoided  than  desired ;  seeing  that  the  great  sur- 
plus now  in  this  country  keeps  both  bagging  and  rope,  and  the  raw  mate- 
rial, at  so  low  a  price.  It  is,  therefore,  mainly  because  fairness  in  color  is 
an  indispensable  condition  to  entering  either  of  the  markets  we  are  about 
to  recommend,  that  we  urge  it  upon  the  hemp-grower. 

We  think  self-interest  should  prompt  every  one  to  aid  in  raising  the  hemp 
interest  from  its  present  prostration,  by  diverting  a  portion  of  the  produc- 
tion into  new  channels  of  consumption.  From  our  own  personal  observa- 
tion, and  from  the  oft-tried  experiment  of  a  few  pioneers  in  water-rotting 
hemp,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  realize,  at  the  pres- 
ent low  rate  of  hemp,  from  $6  50  to  $7  per  hundredweight  for  fair,  well- 
cleaned,  water  rotted  hemp,  without  hackling,  from  the  handbrake;  and 
for  a  very  superior  clean  article,  he  may  expect  $8,  or  more.  Fair  dew- 
rotted  rates  something  below  these  prices. 

Water -rotting. — This  process  is  best  performed  in  pools  excavated  near 
a  running  stream,  faced  with  stone  worker  plank.  The  water  should  be 
let  in  and  out  of  the  pool,  at  pleasure.  Rotting,  as  practised  in  such  pools — 
many  of  which  are  now  in  use  in  Kentucky — we  are  assured,  is  neither 
expensive  nor  unhealthy.  It  is  hauled  from  the  field  or  stack  ;  put  in  with- 
out untying  the  bundles:  and,  when  rotted,  is  hauled  off  again  to  some 
convenient  place,  and  the  bundles  set  up  in  very  small  shocks,  or  leaned 
against  "bents" — the  bundles  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the  "  bents." 
"  The  bundles,  being  thus  arranged,  will  dry  in  ordinary  spring  or  fall 
weather  without  injury.  Attention  should  be  given,  lest  the  hemp  mould, 
in  warm  or  wet  weather.  When  dry,  it  should  be  secured  in  stacks  or 
sheds,  if  not  to  be  cleaned  speedily  in  the  brake  ;  and  there,  we  are  assured, 
lies  the  great  obstacle  to  immediate  success  in  preparing  water-rotted  hemp. 
The  lint  being  separated  from  the  stalk  by  solution,  ere  the  woody  part  is 
rendered  brittle  by  partial  decomposition— as  in  the  ordinary  dew-rotting 
process — a  bundle  of  water  -rotted  hemp  in  the  brake  is  tough  and  elastic, 
like  a  bundle  of  rods ;  and  the  dry  house  seems  absolutely  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  render  the  harl  brittle  and  manageable. 

Practical  observation  will  be  found  necessary  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  in  detail.  Some  disappointment  must  be'expected.  We  caution 
the  novice  against  attempting  too  much.  Braking,  under  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  machinery,  is  tedious  ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  have  only 
such  a  stock  rotted  as  wiil'give  full  employment  to  his  brakes  in  winter: 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that,  unless  for  some  sueh  urgent  reason  as  giving 
future  employment  to  brakes,  it  is  better  to  brake  as  fast  as  one  rots. 

Fair  dew -rotting. — This  is  the  simplest,  and  perhaps,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  profitable  way  of  preparing  the  hemp  crop;  nothing  more  being 
required  than,  after  stacking  the  hemp,  uninjured  by  rain,  and  letting  it  re- 
main one  year,  barely  to  spread  it  on  grass  land  about  the  first  of  December, 
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During  a  cold  winter,  the  lint  is  separated  by  freezing  and  thawing,  and 
the  article  tomes  to  the  brake  as  fair  as  the  best  water-roiled.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  process — a  knowledge  of  which  may  prove  of  impor- 
tance to  the  cultivator — is  this :  as  the  period  of  the  completion  of  the  rot- 
ting process  approaches,  red  blotches  will  appear  both  on  the  stalk  and  lint. 
The  hemp  should  now  be  watched. 

In  short,  this  mode  of  preparing  hemp  varies  liule  from  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  the  article.  The  leading  conditions  are — one  year's  sweating  in 
the  stack  ;  a  grass  sward,  to  prevent  dirt  or  muddy  water  from  staining  the 
lint ;  and  a  period  of  the  year  when  there  are  frequent  alternations  of  freezing 
and  thawing.  Here,  again,  the  novice  should  be  put  upon  his  guard.  He 
will  perceive  that  the  weather  most  favorable  for  braking  has  been  expend- 
ed in  rotting.  Let  him  be  prepared  for  a  rush  when  the  braking  commences, 
or  let  him  stack  for  a  season  of  leisure. 
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1.  Time  of  sowing  hemp. — Hemp  is  generally  sown  in  this  latitude 
during  the  month  of  April ;  sometimes  in  the  latter  part  of  March  ;  and  not 
unfrequently  in  the  early  part  of  May.  A  good  deal,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  season,  in  so  changeable  a  climate  as  ours  ;  but,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  I  should  fix  upon  the  middle  of  April  as  the  most  eligible 
period  for  committing  the  seed  to  the  earth. 

2.  Mode  of  putting  in  the  crop. — The  ground  should,  if  possible,  be 
ploughed  in  the  fall,  that  the  winter's  frosts  may  reduce  the  clods  perfectly. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  the  same  result  of  complete. pulverization  must 
be  reached  by  repeated  deep  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  rolling  with  a  spike 
or  smooth  roller.  The  necessity  for  this  very  particular  preparation,  you 
will  see  explained  in  my  communication  above  alluded  to.  When  it  is  thus 
brought  into  thorough  tilth,  and  levelled  by  the  harrow,  it  is  then  sown 
broadcast,  exactly  as  you  do  wheat ;  regulating  the  quantity  to  the  acre  by 
the  character  of  the  soil,  taking  care  never  to  fall  below  one  bushel  and 
one  peck,  nor  to  exceed  two  bushels.  When  sown,  plough  it  in  with 
single  horse  il  bull  tongues" — a  species  of  plough  between  the  coulter  and 
shovel,  free  from  the  objections  and  uniting  the  advantages  of  each.  Fol- 
low the  ploughs  with  a  roller.  The  roller  is  recommended  for  the  final 
operation,  in  preference  to  the  harrow,  for  two  reasons :  1st,  because  it 
presses  the  earth  to  the  seed,  and  promotes  their  vegetation  ;  and  2d,  because 
experience  has  taught  that  harrowing  inclines  the  land  to  bake,  if  it  should 
be  followed  by  a  heavy  rain  before  the  hemp  comes  up,  and  a  crust  may  thus 
be  formed  which  would  smother  many  of  the  tender  germs  ;  whilst  experience 
has  proven  that  land  pressed  together  with  a  roller,  and  then  soaked  with 
rain,  will  crack  and  crumble  as  it  dries,  instead  of  forming  a  hard  crust. 

3.  When  matured,  and  how  saved. — The  crop  matures  in  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  weeks.  The  proper  time  for  saving  may  be  easily  determined, 
though  exactness  in  this  is  not  so  material  as  in  most  crops.  When 
the  male  stalks,  which  bear  the  blossoms,  begin  to  cast  the  pollen,  (which 
will  be  observable  whenever  the  hemp  at  this  stage  is  disturbed  by  wind, 
by  a  succession  of  clouds,  like  dust,  which  rise  over  the  field,)  the  hemp  is 
in  the  best  state  for  saving.     This  last  process,  whether  it  is  pulled  or  cut,  is 
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a  laborious  operation,  and  requires  strong  hands.  Whether  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  is  observed,  it  is  necessary,  to  prevent  confusion  and  tahgling3 
that  each  hand  should  take  a  <•'  through,"  corresponding  with  the  length  of 
the  hemp.  After  it  has  remained  upon  the  ground  a  few  days,  for  the  sap 
in  the  stalk  to  dry  out,  tie  it  up  in  small  bundles  about  the  size  of  a  small 
sheaf  of  wheat,  using  for  this  purpose  the  stinted  stalks  of  hemp,  which  you 
will  find  in  abundance  throughout  the  field.  Set  it  up  in  shocks  of  two  or 
three  dozen  bundles  each,  to  remain  until  it  is  entirely  cured  ;  which  you 
will  determine  by  the  dryness  of  the  stalk,,showing  that  there  is  an  absence 
of  all  sap. 

4.  Subsequent  management. — Some  permit  it  to  remain  in  the  shocks^ 
as  we  left  it  in  the  last  paragraph  ;  while  others  put  it  into  stacks,  to  remain 
till  the  time  for  spreading  it  out  to  rot.  The  latter  is  certainly  the  prefer- 
able mode,  though  involving  a  great  deal  of  additional  trouble.  It  should 
be  spread  for  rotting,  on  the  same  ground  upon  which  it  grew,  about  the 
last  of  October  or  first  of  November.  The  time  required  to  rot  it,  of  course, 
depends  upon  circumstances,  of  which  every  intelligent  farmer  will  be  a 
competent  judge.  Here,  it  ordinarily  requires  several  months  ;  with  you^ 
it  would  require  less  time.  To  ascertain  when  it  is  sufficiently  rotted,  have 
a  hand  of  it  broken;  and  if  the  wood  breaks  easily,  and  separates  readily 
from  the  lint,  and  the  lint  is  strong,  your  hemp  is  well  watered.  Very  slight 
experience  will  make  you  master  of  this. 

Your  next  step  is  to  have  the  hemp  set  in  shocks,  neat  and  well  built* 
with  the  tops  so  bound  together  as  to  keep  them  firm  against  winds  and 
secure  from  rain. 

The  breaking  follows ;  and  for  this  you  should  embrace  ail  cool  and 
dry  days,  as  they  alone  are  suitable  for  the  operation.  Your  breaks  should 
be  made  broad  behind,  (from  18  to  20  inches  between  the  slats)  narrow  in 
front,  and  sufficiently  heavy  to  give  them  steadiness ;  the  legs  of  the  bench, 
to  be  put  on  with  keys,  instead  of  wedges,  that  they  may  be  tightened  at 
pleasure.  The  process  of  breaking  is  very  simple,  but  it  requires  several 
years'  practice  before  a  hand  is  able  to  do  what  is  esteemed  a  full  day's 
work. 

5.  Raising  and  preserving  seed. — Seed  should  be  planted  about  the 
1st  of  April;  perhaps,  in  Carolina,  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  would  be 
better.  Some  prefer  dibbling  it  in  drills  four  or  five  feet  apart;  others  plant- 
ing in  a  check,  the  same  distance  with  corn.  Both  modes  answer  well.  It 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  well  cultivated. 

When  it  has  attained  a  foot  in  height,  it  should  be  thinned  so  as  to  afford 
the  plants  full  room  to  grow  freely.  When  they  have  attained  their  growth, 
and  the  male  pla?its  have  generally  cast  their  pollen,  they  should  be  pulled 
or  cut,  leaving  only  a  few  of  the  freshest  scattered  through  the  crop.  This 
will  give  more  room  for  the  female  plants  to  branch  and  spread,  which 
they  will  continue  to  do  until  arrested  by  excessive  droughts  or  frost.  When 
the  pods  begin  to  open  and  drop  the  seed—which  sometimes  precedes,  but 
always  follows,  a  keen  frost — it  should  be  cut  without  delay.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  dew  is  on  the  plant,  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  this  opera- 
tion. When  cut,  it  should  be  set  up  in  loose,  open  shocks,  to  dry  ;  which 
will  require  ten  or  twelve  days  of  good  weather.  As  the  seeds  scatter  out 
very  easily,  great  care  is  necessary  in  securing  them.  The  best  mode  1 
have  ever  tried  is,  to  have  a  large  tow  linen  sheet  made,  and  spread  it  at  the 
£ase  of  the  shock,  upset  the  shock  on  it.  and  beat  the  heads  off.    Have  a 
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wagon,  or  cart  with  a  close  body,  at  hand,  to  convey  the  contents  of  the 
sheet,  as  it  is  filled,  to  some  place  of  security.  When  you  have  collected  it 
in  your  barn  floor,  beat  it  with  light  flails,  and  run  it  through  a  fan-mil)  > 
The  seed,  when  clean,  should  be  spread  over  the  floor,  and  suffered  to  remain 
for  some  days  until  they  are  thoroughly  dried,  then  put  away  securely  in 
garners  where  the  rats  (who  are  as  fond  of  them  as  of  old  cheese)  cannot 
possibly  get  at  them.  If  thrown  into  a  heap  immediately  after  they  are  gath- 
ered, they  are  liable  to  have  their  vegetating  principle  destroyed  by  heating- 
Seed  carefully  managed  will  somefimes  come  up  the  second  year,  but,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  seed  two  years  old  will  not  vegetate. 

General  remarks. — The  yield  of  this  crop,  of  course,  varies  like  that  of 
every  other — with  the  exception  in  its  favor,  that  it  is  subject  to  fewer  dis- 
asters. No  land,  however,  should  be  put  in  hemp  which  is  not  exceedingly 
rich.  With  such  land,  the  product  will  be  rarely  less  than  600  weight  to 
the  acre,  and  may  reach  1,000  or  1,200.  If  the  crop  is  cut  before  the  seed 
forms,  it  impoverishes  less  than  any  crop  known.  Where  the  crop  is  spread 
upon  the  land  for  watering,  the  reduction  in  its  fertility  is  scarcely  percept- 
ible in  a  term  of  five  years.  Managed  upon  the  foregoing  plan,  my  crops 
have  averaged  me  between  six  and  seven  cents  per  pound  at  home,  yielding 
me  a  much  better  profit  than  my  tobacco,  and  costing  me  infinitely  less 
trouble  and  labor. 

Many  in  the  West,  and  some  here,  are  abandoning  the  process  of  dew- 
rotting,  and  are  endeavoring  to  water-rot  after  the  Russian  mode.  They 
are  induced  to  do  this,  from  the  fact  that  the  government  has  offered  a  price 
for  the  article,  provided  it  is  made  suitable  for  naval  cordage ;  which,  if  the 
farmers  are  successful  in  the  new  mode  of  rotting,  will  make  it  an  exceed  - 
ingly  lucrative  business.  The  process  is  simple,  but  requires  care.  I  have 
however,  as  yet,  no  experience  in  it.  I  am  now  constructing  vats,  with  the 
intention  of  water- rotting  my  next  crop.  Should  you  be  inclined  to  water- 
rot,  and  desire  any  information,  I  will  cheerfully  communicate  such  as  I 
have.  The  price  offered  by  the  government  is  $280  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
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An  estimate  of  the  .quantity  of  bagging  manufactured  in  the  year  1 844 
throughout  the  western  country. 

Yards 

In  Kentucky  there  are  500  hand-looms  in  operation,  which 
manufacture  an  average  of  400  yards  each  per  week,  or 
20,000  yards  per  annum :  total    -  -  -  '  •       10,000,000 

Five  power-loom  factories  at  Louisville,  New  Albany,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Maysville,  produce  per  annum  -  -         3,800,000 

Eighty  hand  looms  in  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama  pro- 
duce an  average  of  15,000  yards  each  per  annum  :  total   ,         1,200,000 

Fifty  hand  looms  in  Missouri  produce  -  -  -  750,000 

Total  amount  of  bagging  manufactured  in  the  west  during 

the  year  1844      ......       15,750,000 

The  average  quantity  of  bagging  used  in  baling  cotton  is  6  yafi&  to  },os 
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bale.  Thus  sufficient  baling  is  manufactured  this  year  io  covet  2,625,000 
bales  of  cotton  ;  which,  when  added  to  the.  bagging  lying  over  unused,  from 
the  work  of  previous  years,  is  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  more  than  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  coming  cotton  crop  of  1844-'45,  presuming  it  will  reach  the 
enormous  amount  of  2,500,000  bales. 

The  quantity  of  hemp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bagging  is  1J  pound 
to  the  yard,  which  will  make,  in  15.750,000  yards,  23,625,000  lbs.  of  hemp ; 
and  as  the  quantity  of  bale-rope  manufactured  bears  an  average  proportion 
of  1£  pound  to  the  yard  of  bagging,  the  quantity  of  hemp  consumed  in  that 
article  will  also  amount  to  23,625,000  pounds  ;  making  a  total  consumption 
of  hemp  in  1844,  in  the  articles  of  bagging  and  rope,  of  21,000  tons. 

The  production  of  hemp  during  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  in 
Kentucky,  Misssouri,  and  Tennessee,  has  greatly  exceeded  the  demand  for 
consumption  and  export ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  from  5,000  to  8,000 
tons  of  surplus  hemp  will  remain  in  the  farmers'  hands  unsold  until  next 
year ;  and  this  heavy  surplus  will  greatly  injure  the  price  of  the  crop  that 
will  then  be  ready  for  market,  unless  the  farmer,  by  water-rotting  his  crop, 
opens  a  new  outlet  for  it  at  an  improved  price.  Russia  raises,  it  is  said, 
120,000  tons  of  hemp  annually,  which,  owing  to  the  mode  of  preparation, 
can  be  used  in  all  naval  and  other  purposes,  where  the  Kentucky  dew-rotted 
hemp  cannot.  .  Russia  is  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  nation  ;  and  it 
is  with  fifty  millions  of  serfs  that  she  is  able  to  produce  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  hemp  and  grain.  In  Kentucky  there  is  land  enough  that  can, 
or  could,  be  made  to  produce  100,000  tons  of  hemp;  but  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  farmer  has  to  contend,  are — first,  the  want  of  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  most  expeditious  and  economical  mode  of  water -rotting; 
and,  second,  the  insufficiency  of  labor,  which  must  be  overcome  by  the  in- 
vention of  a  machine  that  will  break  and  prepare  the  hemp  ready  for 
market  at  a  much  less  cost,  and  with  more  expedition,  than  the  mode  now 
in  operation  by  the  common  hand-brake. 

There  are  several  gentlemen,  men  of  science,  intelligence,  and  enterprise, 
who  are  devoting  their  talents  and  genius  to  those  subjects  :  and  whenever 
their  labors  are  crowned  with  success,  and  these  obstacles  (which  now  form 
so  great  a  drawback  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  wealth  of  Ken- 
tucky) are  removed,  we  can,  with  perfect  prudence,  anticipate  an  increase 
in  the  hempen  interest  of  this  State  of  more  than  twenty-fold  in  less  than 
five  years.     This  can  be  proved  by  a  short  statement  of  the  facts,  viz : 

The  hemp  crop  of  Kentucky  (say)  is  15,000  tons,  and  worth  $60  per  ton. 
This  is  all  devj-rotted.  Now,  had  it  been  water  rotted,  it  would  have 
brought  $180  per  ton,  or  just  three  times  as  much.  The  value,  then,  of 
the  crop  is  increased  by  water-rotting  three-fold ;  and  by  the  substitution  of 
machine-labor  in  the  stead  of  hand-labor,  in  all  the  modes  of  preparation, 
at  least  seven  or  eight  times  as  great  a  quantity  of  an  article  three  times  as 
valuable  would  be  produced  with  the  same  force,  and  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time,  than  can  now  be  done.  The  American-  hemp,  in  point  of  strength  of 
fibre,  durability,  and  firmness  of  quality,  can  advantageously  compare  with 
the  very  best  Russia  hemp ;  but  it  is  neither  prepared  in  the  process  of  rot- 
ting in  a  proper  manner,  nor  is  ir  ever  cleaned  as  well  in  the  brake  as  it 
should  be.  These  facts,  together  with  an  examination  of  the  dark-colored, 
badly-rotted,  and  slovenly-cleaned  article  that  is  often  sold  to  the  manufac- 
turer as  hemp,  prove  most  conclusively  that  the  culture  of  hemp  in  Ken- 
tucky is  yet  in  its  youngest  infancy,  and  that  this  great  staple  product  can 
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be  made  to  yield,  instead  of  two  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  at  least mil- 
lions of  dollars,  without  the  outlay  of  a  single  dollar  of  additional  expense. 
When  this  improvement  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  hemp  shall  be 
effected,  there  will  be  brought  about  with  it  a  revolution  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  our  State,  that  will  tend  even  more  to  add  to  the  general  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Instead  of  consuming  the  best  hemp  in  the  manufacture  of 
bagging  and  bale  rope,  fabrics  so  coarse  and  unsightly,  and  ill  prepared, 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  bring 
our  best  material  in  competition  with  the  tow  and  refuse  hemp  of  Europe  ;  — 
instead  of  this,  our  worst  tow,  by  the  adaptation  of  machinery  to  its  manu- 
facture, might  be  used  for  making  a  much  superior  article  of  bagging  than 
is  now  made,  and  our  good  hemp  would  be  used  in  making  canvass,  or  sail- 
duck,  ship  cables,  cordage,  and  even  fine  linens.  What  a  field  is  here  open 
for  industry  and  enterprise  !  How  many  millions  of  dollars  might  be  added 
yearly  to  the  wealth  of  our  State,  by  the  mere  application  and  employment 
of  the  means  and  resources  nature  has  given  us  !  Out  of  hemp  not  a  particle 
better  or  finer  than  ours,  the  finest  fabrics  are  now  manufactured  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  Machinery  of  the  most  perfect  kind  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  years  in  those  countries  :  and  every  kind  of  fabric, 
from  the  finest  linen  cambric  to  the  coarse  Dundee  bagging,  is  there  manu- 
factured, and  bought  by  us  at  high  prices,  when  we  have  growing  at  our 
very  doors,  spontaneously  as  it  were,  the  very  material  with  which  we 
could  make  the  same  articles,  and  furnish  them  to  the  whole  of  Europe  at 
half  the  price  we  are  now  paying  ! 
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CIRCULAR  ON  AMERICAN  HEMP 

Gentlemen:  We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  relative  to  this 
important  staple  of  the  west,  having  recently  given  it  much  of  our  atten- 
tion, with  the  view  of  obtaining  such  information  relative  to  an  improved 
preparation,  (fee,  as  would  be  interesting  or  useful  to  those  of  our  western 
friends  who  may  be  engaged  in  growing,  with  a  view  to  forwarding  to 
this  market. 

It  has  been  well  established,  that,  in  some  of  the  most  important  requi- 
sites,  hemp  of  American  growth  is  intrinsically  superior  to  the  Russian, 
or  any  foreign  production  ;  while  it  possesses  all,  at  least,  in  equal  perfec- 
tion ;  and  that  proper  care  and  attention  in  preparation  is  alone  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  standard,  and  to  command  the  highest  rates  of 
the  best  imported  hemp. 

Prom  the  large  portions  of  the  West  capable  of  producing  it  to  the  best 
advantage — say  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois — we  are. 
induced  very  confidently  to  believe  that  in  a  few  years,  at  farthest,  not 
only  our  entire  home  consumption  will  be  supplied  by  hemp  of  American 
growth,  but  that  it  will  also  form  a  new  and  very  important  staple  in  the 
exports  of  the  country. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  receipts  of  water- rotted  hemp,  of  a  quality 
suitable  for  tarred  cordage  for  the  navy,  have  been  so  small  as  to  have  no 
influence  on  the  rates,  and  very  little  bearing  on  the  large  and  increasing 
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consumption  of  the  country ;  though  we  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the 
quantity  received  during  the  past  season  has  been  larger  than  that  of  any 
former  year :  still  the  demand,  both  for  the  naval  and  merchant  service, 
continues  to  be  supplied  mainly  by  imports— principally  from  Russia, 
Russia  hemp,  which  may  be  quoted  as  the  best  standard  in  regard  to 
general  preparation,  is  assorted  into  first,  second,  and  third  qualities, 
designated  "clean,"  "out  shut,"  and  '■' stuff  clean,"  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing requisites,  viz :  equality  in  length  and  color,  freedom  from  tow  and 
shives,  as  well  as  to  its  intrinsic  qualities.  It  is  put  in  hands  or  bundles 
of  from  12  to  15  pounds  at  full  length,  but  fastened  very  firmly  at  or  near 
*>ne  end;  and  to  those,  especially,  who  may  be  engaged  in  water- rotting, 
we  would  recommend,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  a  similar  classification, 
and  putting  into  hands  previous  to  baling. 

The  rates  for  Russia  hemp,  during  the  past  year,  have  varied  but  little, 
and  have  ranged  from  $275  to  $200  per  ton  for  the  different  qualities ; 
while  western  water-rotted,  from  various  degrees  in  cleanness  and  general 
preparation,  embrace  a  very  wide  range — say  $  1 25  to  $195.  The  importance 
of  adopting  the  water-rotting  process  is,  we  presume,  generally  well  under- 
stood at  the  present  time;  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the 
want  of  experience,  deficiency  in.  labor,  and,  in  some  cases,  natural  con- 
veniences, it  will  be  adopted  but  gradually:  and  that  much  the  largest 
portion  will  continue,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  be  sent  forward  dew-rotted. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  until  the  present  season,  the  principal  produc- 
tion of  the  West  has  been  consumed  at  home,  in  the  manufacture  of  rope 
and  bagging  for  southern  markets  ;  and,  consequently,  the  very  heavy  re- 
ceipts of  dew- rotted  the  present,  as  compared  with  former  years,  have  met 
a  very  great  degree  of  inexperience  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and 
consumers,  (not  only  of  this,  but  of  other  markets,)  in  regard  to  the  qualities 
and  capabilities  of  western  hemp,  which,  with  the  very  imperfect  manner 
and  care  in  preparation,  has  tended  to  reduce  the  rates  much  below  its 
true  value,  as  compared  with  foreign  hemp. 

The  most  valuable  harvests  of  western  hemp  noticed  the  present  season, 
have  raised  from  4 J  to  5  feet  in  length;  and  we  believe  the  error  is  not 
infrequent  of  supposing  that  a  very  great  length  is  desirable.  We  remark, 
however,  that  a  large  portion  received  at  this  market  has  been  much  less 
valuable,  from  its  extremely  luxuriant  growth,  and  consequently  harsh 
qualities,  being  suitable  far  bale  rope  only ;  and  we  would  suggest  that, 
when  the  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  too  rank  a  growth,  it 
should  be  corrected  by  sowing  more  thickly,  and  thereby  producing  a  finer, 
and  more  silky,  and  more  valuable  staple.  The  consumption  of  foreign 
hemp  at  this  market,  of  the  lower  grades,  (say  Manilla,  Sisal,  &c.,)  is 
large — the  rates  ranging  from  $125  to  $155,  and  paying  a  duty  of  from  $20 
to  $25  per  ton,  (Russia  and  Italian,  $40;)  and  we  have  much  confidence 
that,  with  proper  care  bestowed  upon  western  dew-rotted,  by  thoroughly 
cleaning  from  tow  and  shives,  it  will,  ere  long,  entirely  supersede'  the 
above  descriptions  ;  and  we  attribute  the  extremely  low  rates  of  the  past 
season  much  less  to  a  large  production,  than  to  the  imperfect  manner  and 
care  of  preparation,  and  the  careless  order  in  which  it  has  generally  been 
sent  forward. 

A  very  large  portion,  especially  when  shipped  from  so  great  a  distance  as 
Missouri,  has  arrived  in  extremely  bad  order,  from  insecure  baling;  and  we 
would  urge  upon  shippers  the  importance  of  correcting  the  mariner  of  baling, 
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and  would  recommend  having  the  bales  covered  by  a  strong  wrapper,  (al- 
lowing one  or  both  ends  to  remain  open,)  and  thus  preserving  it  in  com- 
paratively good  order,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  an  opportunity  to 
have  it  permanently  marked. 

We  would  also  notice  that,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  various 
new  purposes  to  which  dew-rotted  hemp  has  been  applied,  especially  for 
tarred  cordage,  and  for  which  it  has  heretofore  been  considered  entirely 
unsuitable,  have  created  an  improved  demand  and  rates ;  and  the  very 
heavy  stock  recently  upon  the  market  has  been  taken  by  the  manufactu- 
rers, while  the  demand  continues  active  at  $105  to  $115,  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  further  improvement. 

We  feel  very  confident,  therefore,  in  the  belief  that  the  better  knowledge 
and  experience  of  our  manufacturers,  with  the  additional  care  which  we 
trust  may  be  bestowed  in  preparing  it  for  market,  will  insure  much  more 
favorable  rates  for  the  present  than  the  past  season.  We  shall  give  a  promi- 
nent share  of  our  attention  to  the  sale  of  western  hemp,  and  are  prepared 
with  storage  peculiarly  favorable  for  exhibiting  it  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and 
having  a  large  acquaintance  with  manufacturers  and  consumers,  we  feel 
well  prepared  to  do  justice  to  this  very  important  western  staple. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  McKEE  &,  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
CURTIS  &  STEVENSON,  Boston. 


No.  II. 
FLAX. 


Paterson,  December  20,  1844. 

Sir:  I  have  been  favored  with  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  asking 
my  opinion  as  to  where  the  best  flax  is  grown — tending,  mainly,  to  re- 
mind me  of  a  promise  which  1  made  you  at  Washington  ;  with  which  I  will 
proceed  to  comply  as  far  as  my  recollection  of  what  you  require  will  serve. 
Had  you,  however,  put  your  letter  in  the  form  of  particular  questions,  I 
would  have  replied  more  fully  than  I  can  now  do,  from  not  precisely  know- 
ing what  you  desire  to  be  informed  of. 

Flax  that  is  good  for  one  purpose,  may  not  answer  for  another;  but, 
speaking  without  reference  to  the  economy  of  its  application,  I  should  say 
they  would  stand  thus  : 

The  Flemish  flax  is  the  best ;  Irish  next ;  Russian,  Prussian,  (lie  New  York,, 
and,  lastly,  all  the  flax  grown  in  this  State.  The  Flemish  is  left  to  go  to  seed,, 
and  is  water-rotted  in  the  curing.  Irish,  Russian,  and  Prussian  are  pulled 
when  the  bloom  falls,  and  water-rotted.  All  the  American  I  have  ever 
seen  is  left  to  go  to  seed,  and  is  dew-rotted — the  worst  possible  process  for 
the  manufacturer.     When  the  crop  is  left  to  seed,  it  will  make  less  flax. 

The  avtra^e  abroad,  from  their  agricultural  reports,  will  De  about  600 
pounds  ;  whilst  in  this  State,  in  the  best  districts,  it  will  scarcely  average  5U0. 

One  cause  of  this  may  arise  from  higher  cultivation,  and  more  atten- 
tion to,  as  well  as  the  mode  of,  curing;  but  the  great  difference  will  arise 
from  the  different  periods  of  pulling!-  To  the  manufacturer  it  is  very  im- 
portant. The  water-cured  flax  will  make  a  stronger  thread ;  bear  the  va- 
riations of  the  atmosphere,  the  process  of  coloring,  without  injury,  and 
bleach  a  clear  white  without  much  difficulty.  The  dew-rotted  flax  will  not 
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make  so  even  or  so  strong  a  yarn ;  it  rots  if  steeped  in  water  and  dried  fre- 
quently, the  changes  in  the  atmosphere  easily  destroying  it.  It  is  so  much 
weakened  in  coloring  and  bleaching,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use ;  and  the 
difficulty  and  expense  attending  the  latter  process  is  so  great,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  ever  attempted  to  make  it  white  anywhere.  I  have  tried  it  fre- 
quently, and  with  powerful  chemical  agents;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  bring 
it  to  a  uniform  color. 

The  quality  of  the  flax  you  may  form  some  opinion  of,  by  knowing  the 
relative  values  for  manufacturing  uses.  .The  following  prices  were  paid  last 
season,  viz: 

*  Cents, 

For  the  Flemish    -  -  -  -  -  -         14 

For  the  Irish  -  -         •   -         .   -  -  -  -         12| 

For  the  Russian  12  head  -  -  -  -  10 

Do        do       9  head  -  -  -.     •    —  -  -  8| 

For  the  Padelia  (Prussian)  -  -  -  -  9J 

For  the  American  (all  sorts)  -  -  -  -  61  to     1\ 

if  you  will  take  these  prices,  and  carry  out  the  product  per  acre,  you 
will  find  that  the  result  of  the  water-cured  would  be  greatly  to  the  ad  van- 
tage  of  the  grower  over  the  dew-rotted  flax,  including  the  Value  of  his 
seed.  .:' 

The  process  of  water-rotting,  I  should  think,  would  be  far  less  trouble- 
some, tedious,  and  expensive  than  the  dew-rot,  if  this  be  attended  to  properly, 
but,  as  it  is,  our  farmers  spread  it  out  on  the  ground,  and  let  it  take  all  the 
chances  of  the  weather  in  hot  suns,  rains,  and  winds;  and  thus  trie-quality 
is  so  deteriorated.  But  if  they  attended  to  the  flax,  dew-rotting  it  must  be 
every  way  disadvantageous,  compared  with  the  wet  process;  for  it  appears 
to  me,  in  a  water-tank  made  of  wood,  (say  the  length  of  a  board  12  feet ; 
6  boards  or  36  inches  wide,  and  3  or  4  feet  deep  ;)  into  which  place  the 
flax,  slanting  the  root  down  at  an  inclination  of  15  or  20  degrees,  then, 
cover  the  whole  with  stones.  Place  the  tank  thus  filled  where  the  water 
could  run  in  at  top,  and  out  at  bottom  on- the  opposite  end.  The  flax 
could  be  cleaned  and  rotted  without  difficulty ;  for,  if  it  was  undertaken 
at  a  hot  season  of  the  year,  and  the  process  became  too  rapid,  by  taking 
out  the  plug  at  the  bottom  the  water  could  be  very  easily  changed.  But 
I  would  prefer,  if  1  were  a  grower,  to  commence  rotting  in  October  or 
November,  (after  pulling  the  flax  in  the  bloom,)  as  in  those  months  the 
temperature  would  be  better  suited.  It  would  require  to  be  frequently  ex- 
amined, in  all  cases ;  and  when  the  fibres  part  readily  from  the  wood,  and 
become  slimy  to  the  feel,  it  is  time  to  remove  it  for  drying;  which  could  be 
done  by  standing  it  against  a  fence,  or  stretching  two  lines  across  a  field 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  placing  your  flax  upright,  root  down,  between 
them — where,  as  they  would  be  more  exposed,  the  drying  would  be  sooner 
accomplished. 

The  different  kinds  of  flax  this  year  in  the  process,  which  is  the  first 
manipulation  it  undergoes,  yielded  as  follows  : 
The  Dutch,  37  pounds  of  tow  to  100  pounds  raw  flax — wasted  4. 
The  Irish,     38  do.  do.  do.  do.  4Trg- 

12  hd.  Russian.  40      do.  do.  do.  do.  4J- 

9  hd.  Russian,  46      do.  do.     •  do.  do.  5-J- 

Russian,  60J  do.  'do.  do.  do.  6 

New  York,  52  do.  do.       •        do.  do.  5|- 
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This  is  an  average,  taken  from  manipulating  some  large  quantity. 

The,  consumption  of  flax  in  this  country  is  increasing  every  year.  Since 
I  commenced  manufacturing,  in  1820  or  1821,  there  have  been  12  manu- 
factories established;  and  there  are  now,.  I  believe,  only  3  in  operation,, 
The  difficulty  we  labor  under,  arises  from  foreign  competition. 

There  are  little  or  no  duties  on  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle, and  on  the  raw  material  the  duty  has  been  oppressive  ;  in  truth,  it  has 
been  an  interest  entirely  overlooked.  The  duty  otrflax  imported  is  now  20 
dollars  per  ton — say  1  cent  per  pound  ;  all  manufactures  not  specified,  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  flax  amounts  to  (on  Russian,  the  princi- 
pal import)  equal  to  nearly  20  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  domestic  article  has 
about  5  per  cent,  protection  against  cheap  capital  and  labor  of  foreign 
countries.  The  duty  on  bagging  is  so  heavy,  that  very  little  is  now  sent 
forward.  The  duty  on  canvass  is  about  equal  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  flax 
from  which  it  is  made.  The  duties  on  twine  are  the  same  as  on  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  material  which  enters  into  its  manufacture  ;  and  so  it  is  with! 
the  whole  lint.  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  this,  as  western  people  are 
quite  as  much  interested  in  the  production  of  flax  as  the  southern  people 
are  in  their  cotton ;  for  it  is  really  mortifying  that  we  should  not  be  ex- 
porters of  the  article,  with  such  land  and  intelligent  people  as  we  possess. 

The  best  machine  for  cleaning  flax,  is  an  invention  of  Messrs.  Graves  & 
Ren  wick,  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  I  think  they  tell  me  it  costs  $250,  and 
will  clean  a  ton  of  flax  in  the  working  day.  My  impression  is,  they  use 
it  in  secret — have  never  sold  it ;  nor  do  1  know  if  they  have  taken  out  a 
patent  therefor.  They  clean  flax,  and  sell  it ;  I  am  oftentimes  the  purchaser, 
and  it  is  very  good.  I  have  no  doubt  any  one  desirous  of  having  such  a 
machine  could  obtain  the  pattern  from  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  more  I  can  say  to  you ;  but  if  I  have  left  any  point 
untouched,  or  not  made  myself  understood,  you  can  write  me  further,  and 
I  will  answer  you  frankly.  The  navy  of  the  United  States  used  canvass 
of  domestic  manufacture,  made  under  their  special  direction,  since  the  year 
1819,  until  last  year;  when,  by  the  existing  law  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
to  take  the  cheapest  article,  (being  the  lowest  bidder,)  they  have  got  into 
the  use  of  Scotch  canvass,  which  is  rejected  in  the  British  navy,  except  for 
linings,  as  I  can  show  you  by  the  contracts. 


No.  12.— (1.) 

COTTON  BEDS. 

From  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Southroc. 

Encourage  the  home  market. —  Curious  calculation,  showing  how  two  en- 
tire crops  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  may  be  disposed  of. 

The  subjoined  letter  to. one  of  our  fellow-townsmen,  from  a  pumter  in 
our  vicinity,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  greatest  evil  the  cot- 
ton.-planter  has  to  meet  now,  is  that  arising  from  the  over-production  of  cot- 
ton ;  and  just  so  long  as  we  continue  to  produce  as  we  have  done,  without 
taking  care  to  encourage  an  increased  consumption  of  the  article,  this  evil 
wilL  not  be  remedied. 

As  to  the  subjoined  letter,  we  think  the  writer  unnecessarily  fearful  that 
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he  may  be  considered  extravagant.  We  can  see  nothing  impracticable  in 
the  scheme,  and  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  we  shal. 
learn  that  half  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  sleeping  on  cotton  mat- 
tresses, in  preference  to  any  of  the  various  articles  now  used  for  bedding. 
Neither  do  we  think  he  has  enumerated  more  than  half  the  advantages  it 
possesses.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  him,  we  would  name  supe- 
rior cleanliness :  vermin  will  not  abide  it ;  there  is  no  grease  in  it,  as  in 
hair  or  wool;  it  does- not  get  stale,  and  acquire  an  unpleasant  odor,  as 
feathers  often  do — to  eradicate  which,  they  are  sometimes  put  into  an  oven 
and  re-dried  ;  moths  do  not  infest  it,  as  they  do  wool ;  it  does  not  pack,  and 
become  hard,  as  moss  does ;  nor  does  it  become  dry,  brittle,  and  dusty,  as  do 
straw,  hay,  or  shucks.  Besides  its  advantages  in  all  these  particulars,  it  is 
in  many  cases  medicinal.  For  example  :  it  is  well  known  that  raw  cotton 
worn  on  trie  parts  affected,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  effectual  cures  for 
rheumatic  affections.  Sleeping  upon  it,  merely  with  the  intervention  of 
cotton  ticking  and  a  cotton  sheet,  would  not  prevent  its  medicinal  action. 

Again  :  added  to  the  great  advantage  over  every  kind  of  bedding  (except 
hay  or  straw)  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  subjoined  letter,  (namely,  its 
cheapness,)  it  is  the  best,  most  easy,  and  most  healthful  bed  of  any.  It  is 
certainly  superior  to  all,  except  feathers  ;  and  it  possesses  over  feathers  the 
advantage  that  it  does  not  cause  that  lassitude  and  inertia  produced  by 
sleeping  upon  the  latter.  If  any  one  doubts  that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
beds  he  has  ever  slept  upon,  let  him  spend  a  few  nights  in  one  of  the  clean, 
nice,  comfortable  beds,  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  tidy  landlady  of 
"  Lindsey  House,"  in  this  city.  They  are  used  generally  in  that  neat  and 
comfortable  establishment,  and  we  believe  altogether.  We  have  known, 
many  lodgers  in  them  there,  who,  never  having  heard  of  cotton  beds,  sup-, 
posed  they  had  been  sleeping  on  feathers  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  best 
feathers  too.  We  were  deceived  ourselves  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  the 
prejudice  we  are  certain  we  should  have  entertained  against  cotton  beds, 
had  we  suspected  we  were  to  be  lodged  in  one,  was  thus  overcome,  and 
much  to  our  surprise  when  we  foundlhat  weiiad  been  sleeping  upon  cot- 
ton. We  therefore  advise  every  one,  especially  all  those  interested  in  the 
growing  of  cotton,  to  try  cotton  beds. 

But  cotton  is  preferable,  altogether  preferable,  not  only  for  the  bed  itself, 
but  for  the  covering.  To  a  great  extent,  we  believe  it  has  already  been  em- 
ployed in  what  are  called  variously  u  comforts"  and  " comfortables;" — and 
apt  names  are  they  to  designate  the  article.  These  are  nothing  more  than  a 
thick  layer  of  cotton,  carde'd  into  what  are  called  at  the  north  ';  cotton  bats," 
between  envelopes  of  calico  or  muslin.  Thirty  cents  for  the  cotton,  and 
one  dollar  for  the  calico,  will  make  one  of  thes'e  "comforts"  sufficient  to 
overspread  the  largest  bed,  equal  to  three  woollen  blankets,  worth  four  doU 
lars  and  a  half,  and  decidedly  lighter  and  more  pleasant  in  every  respect. 

To  our  friends  at  the  north,  we  say  try  the  cotton  bedding.  You  have 
an  advantage  over  us  in  the  cheapness  of  the  ticking  and  calico,  and  in  the 
labor  or  making  it;  which  would  more  than  pay  for  the  freight  on  the  cot- 
ton, and  make  them  cheaper  than  we  can.  You  would  have  an  advan- 
tage, also,  in  the  quality  ot  the  articles  thus  made,  by  subjecting  the  cotton 
to  the  operation  of  your  machinery,  which  we  do  not  possess.  The  clean* 
liness  and  buoyancy  of  the  cotton  for  beds  would  be  increased  by  running 
it  through  the  machine  called  a  "picker"  in  your  cotton  factories ;  and  in 
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carding  it  for  the  "comforts."  with  less  trouble,  and  more  evenly,  by  means 
of  the  carding-machines  driven  by  water  or  steam-power. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  such  changes  as  we  pro- 
pose in  articles  of  every-day  use.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  get  the  effeminate  occupant  of  "  beds  of  down"  and  t(  downy  pil- 
lows" to  give  them  up  in  favor  of  so  cheap  a  substitute  as  so  common  an 
article  as  cotton.  But,  by  persons  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  those 
who  have  use  for  all  the  activity  of  which  the  body  is  capable,  and  still 
like  a  good  comfortable  bed,  the  superior  cheapness,  and  the  unimpaired 
elasticity  of  the  frame  arising  from  the  use  of  cotton  beds,  we  feel  confi- 
dent the  proposed  change  will  be  considered  of  and  tested. 

To  cotton-planters  and  cotton-manufacturers  we  say,  you  are  particu- 
larly called  upon  to  give  the  cotton  beds  a  trial :  to  the  first,  that  every- 
thing with  them  depends  upon  an  increased  consumption  of  the  article  ;  to 
the  latter,  that  we  of  the  cotton-growing  region — particularly  we  of  Mis- 
sissippi, the  largest  cotton-growing  State  in  the  Union — are  determined  to 
sustain  you.  You  will  see,  by  the  calculations  in  the  following  letter,  how 
very  much  you  may  assist  us  in  disposing  of  the  surplus  of  our  crops  for 
several  years  to  come;  while,  as  we  confidently  believe,  you  will  be  bene- 
fiting yourselves,  and  adding  to  the  comforts  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 

"Near  Jackson,  October  11,  1844. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  In  a  casual  conversation  with  you  a  few  days  since,  upon 
the  subject  of  our  great  staple  cotton,  its  present  and  probable  continued 
depreciation  in  price,  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  cotton-planter,  and  other 
subjects  connected  therewith,  we  fully  agreed  that  its  over-production  was 
the  principal  cause  of  its  present  low  price ;  and  that,  unless  some  new 
source  for  its  consumption  could  be  found,  the  planter  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect but  its  continued  ruinous  depression.  The  article  of  cotton,  like  all 
other  productions  of  labor,  is  governed  in  its  price  by  that  general  law  of 
commerce,  demand  and  supply.  In  our  conversation  I  mentioned  one 
source  of  consumption  which  is  now  little  used,  and  which,  if  believed  in, 
and  adopted  by  the  American  people,  will  add  very  much  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  raw  material,  and  consequently  cause  an  increase  in  its  price, 
I  mean  its  use  for  bedding.  You  wished  my  views  upon  the  -subject  in 
writing,  which  I  now  send  you.  Receive  them  for  what  they  are  worthj 
and  nothing  more. 

"I  set  out  with  the  proposition  that  cotton  is  the  cheapest,  most  comfort- 


nit  witn 
able,  and  rrrost  healthy  material  for  bedding,  that  is  known  to  the  civilized 
world.  In  mating  this  broad  and  bold  assertion,  I  know  I  subject  myself 
to  the  imputation  of  extravagance  and  presumption.  But  there  is  no  truer 
maxim  in  practical  life  than  the  quaint  old  one — that  l  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  chewing  of  the  bag.'  That  it  is  the  cheapest,  I  submit  the 
following  calcula>ion,  or  statement,  for  the  correctness  of  which  I  appeal 
to  every  reasonable  and  practical  man.  I  will  first  state,  however,  that  the 
materials  which  are  generally  used  by  the  civilized  world  for  bedding,  are 
the  following,  viz:  hair,  wool,  feathers,  moss,  shucks,  straw,  or  hay. 

"  The  most  costly  is  hair ;  next  in  value  is  wool ;  next,  feathers  :  next, 
shucks,  (when  properly  prepared ;)  next,  moss ;  and  last,  straw  or  hay. 

"I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the 
relative  quantities  of  the  different  materials  above  mentioned,  that  are  used 
in  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  bedding. 
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"1  hand  you  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  a  bed,  or  mattress,  made  of  the 
different  materials  I  have  mentioned ;  and  also  the  cost  of  a  good  mattress, 
— a  price  at  which  they  can  be  made,  and  furnish  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
maker.  If  there  is  any  reason  or  truth  in  the  calculations  I  have  made, 
you  will  readily  perceive  the  immense  consumption  of  the  raw  material  it 
will  lead  to.  New  sources  for  the  consumption  of  cotton  are  being  dis- 
covered every  day.  Its  peculiar  adaptation  for  uniting  with  other  fabrics — - 
such  as  silk,  flax,  wool,  &c. — has  added  much  to  its  consumption  for  the 
last  few  years.  Every  avenue  should  be  opened,  and  every  encouragement 
should  be  given,  to  new  sources  that  may  be  opened  to  increase  its  con- 
sumption; for  in  that  consists  the  safety  of  the  southern  planter. 

"  Statement. 

-Cost  of  a  hair  mattress.— They  are  generally  sold  by  the  pound,  and 
cost  from  50  to  75  cents  per  lb. ;  30  or  40  lbs.  will  cost  $15  or  $20. 

"  Wool— 30  lbs.  of  wool,  at  30  cents  per  lb.,  $9  ;  12  yards  of  ticking,  at 
121  cents  per  yard,  $1  50  ;  labor,  thread,  &c,  $2  75— total  $13  25. 

"Feathers. — 40  lbs.  of  feathers,  at  30  cents  per  lb.,  $12  ;  15  yards  of  tick- 
ing, at  121  cents  per  yard,  $1  87^;  labor,  &c.,  $2  75— total  $16  621 

"Moss  mattress,  ready  made,  $12  ;  shuck  do.,  $12. 

"  The  labor  of  properly  preparing  the  shucks  constitutes  its  main  cost5 
and  which  cannot  be  done  for  less  than  the  above  price,  and  all  materials 
furnished. 

"  Cotton. — 30  lbs.  of  cotton,  at  8  cents  per  lb.,  $2  40  ;  12  yards  of  tick- 
ing, at  121  cents  per  yard,  $1  50  ;  labor,  thread,  &c,  $2  75— total  $6  65. 

11 1  say  nothing  of  straw  or  hay,  as' they  are  but  little  used. 

"  You  thus  see  at  a  glance  the,  relative  cost  of  a  bed  or  mattress  made  of 
the  different  materials..  In  point  of  cheapness,  the  cotton  is  far  preferable  : 
m  durability  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  them.  Six  years'  use  of 
them  convinces  me  of  the  fact. 

"  As  to  the  next  branch  of  my  bold  assertion — their  comfort  and  healthi- 
ness— I  am,  you  know,  as  fond  of  a  comfortable  bed  as  any  one.  Myself 
and  family  have  used  them  for  the  last  six  years,  and  we  prefer  them  to 
either  hair  or  wool  for  both  winter  and  summer.  Many  of  our  acquaint- 
ances about  Jackson  have  used  them  for  several  years ;  and  to  them  I  ap- 
peal for  the  correctness  of  my  assertion. 

"  Before  I  close  my  letter,  permit  me  to  indulge  in  a  speculation  of  the 
probable  effect  the  universal  use  of  raw  cotton  for  bedding,  if  adopted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  have  upon  its  production. 

"  The  United  States  at  this  time  is  supposed. to  have  20,000,000  of  inhab- 
itantsi  It  is  fair  to  presume  that,  upon  an  average,  it  requires  a  bed  for 
every  three  persons.  .  This,  then,  would  give  (say)  in  round  numbers, 
7,000,000  beds  or  mattresses.  To  make  that  number,. then,  at  30  lbs.  ta 
the  mattress,  it  will  take  210,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  which,  at  400  lbs.  to  the 
bale,  gives  5.200,000 — more  than  two  of  the  largest  crops  of  cotton  ever 
raised  in  the  United  States. 

"But  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  expected  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  at  once  dispense  with  the  beds  which  they  have  at  present  in 
use.  I  am  not  fully  informed  at  what  periods,  or  length  of  time,  bedding 
made  of  hair,  wool,  and  other  materials  mentioned,  have  to  be  laid  aside, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  the  same,  or  materials  of  a  different  sort. 
Some  persons  think  — : —  years,  according  to  the  value  and  durability  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  made.     I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  r 
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but,  if  the  cotton-grower  can  succeed  in  convincing  the  people  at  large  of 
the  correctness  of  these  views,  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  gradual  substitu- 
tion of  raw  cotton,  to  the  exclusion,  in  a  great  degree,  of  other  materials 
for  bedding.  The  annual  amount  consumed  will  depend  upon  the  confi- 
dence in  the  cheapness,  comfort,  and  healthiness  of  the  article. 

u  While  I  am  speculating  on  this  subject,  indulge  me  in  another.  Sup- 
pose Europe,  which  now  consumes  four  fifths  of  our  raw  cotton,  should 
embrace  these  views,  and  substitute  it  as  an  article  of  bedding.  Imagina- 
tion could  hardly  conceive,  and  arithmetic  could  hardly  calculate,  the 
amount  it  would  take  to  supply  the  demand. 

"  But  I  tire  your  patience ;  I  will  close.  It  is  an  interesting  subject  to 
the  planter.  I  could  write  a  homily  upon  it.  (and  ^i  sensible  one,  too,  I 
think)  as  long  as  a  modern  political  dissertation  upon  the  tariff. 

"  I  claim  no  merit  for  the  originality  of  these  views  or  suggestions.  Pub- 
lic attention  was  called  to  this  subject  several  years  since,  in  a  series  of  num- 
bers published  in  the  '  Clinton  Gazette,'  and  attributed  to  the  pen  of  our 
worthy  countryman,  Dr.  W.  W.  New — if  correctly,  I  know  not. 

"  Yours  respectfully,  "  P." 

[For  an  interesting  article  on  cotton-seed,  as  affording  oil,  by  J.  Hamilton 
Cooper,  esq.,  but  received  too  late  for  insertion  here,  see  Appendix  No.  42.] 

No.  12— (2.) 
LIVERPOOL  COTTON  MARKET  OF  1844. 

From  a  late  Liverpool  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  in  another  column,  we  annex  the 
•following  from  the  circular  of  a  highly  respectable  house  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade,  at  this  port : 

"  Assuming  the  quantity  held  in  the  interior  to  be  the  same  as  at  this  pe- 
riod last  year,  the  consumption  will  be  found  to  have  increased  about  950 
bales  weekly.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  increase  has  taken  place  in 
-a  year,  in  which  the  transition  from  the  spinning  of  coarse  to  finer  numbers 
of  yarn  has  been  very  general,  which  tends  to  limit  the  consumption  of 
cotton,  no  stronger  proof,  if  the  fact  itself  were  not  sufficiently  notorious, 
could  be  adduced  of  the  advance  made  in  the  spinning  and  manufacturing 
departments  of  trade,  and  the  consequent  prosperity  of  these  great  branches 
of  national  industry. 

li  To  recapitulate  the  events  of  the  past  year  has  always  been  one  of  the 
objects  of  our  periodical  circular  ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  are  of 
so  simple  a  character  as  hardly  to  present  anything  beyond  the  mere  record 
of  disappointed  hopes  and  expectations. 

"  In  January  the  sales  of  cotton  were  of  vast  magnitude,  averaging 
weekly  upwards  of  70,000  bales;  and  of  this  amount,  speculators  took 
more  than  one-half.  It  was  the  supposed  confirmation  of  shortness  in  the 
coming  supply  that  led  to  such  enormous  transactions  ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, to  an  advance  upon  prices — which  had  already  risen  30  per  cent, 
from  the  lowest— of  an  additional  fd.  per  lb.  The  month  of  February  (after 
the  week  terminating  on  the  3d,  when  the  sales  were  .109,520  bales,  or  8;600 
more  than  the  memorable  week  in  1825,  the  largest  week  previously  known) 
was  much  less  animated  than  January ;  but  the  receipts  in  the  American 
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p&rts  having,  by  the  advices,  fallen  off  300,000  bales  from  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  the  preceding  year,  holders  still  felt  great  confidence., 
In  the  lace  of  a  decided  indisposition  on  the  part  of  spinners  to  hold  stock 
at  the  current  rates,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  making  publicly  and  privately 
to  counteract  the  advance  here,  no  other  cry  but  that  of  short  crop  seemed 
to  be  listened  to  ;  though  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  in  New  York,  where 
parties  are  proverbially  sanguine,  when  advices  were  received  there  of 
English  consumers  being  unwilling,  notwithstanding  their  good  trade,  to 
pay  an  increased  speculative  price  for  cotton,  or  even  the  advance  already 
established — and  were  combining  together,  not  merely  to  prevent  the  mar- 
ket from  going  higher,  but  to  effect  a  reduction,  by  working  short  time,  and 
using  up  their  stocks — an  unfavorable  effect  was  instantly  produced, 
and  became  the  first  cause  of  arresting  the  operations  of  American  specu- 
lators, and  inducing  them  to  pause.  Here  the  consequence  of  the  same  in- 
formation was  hardly  perceptible ;  and  it  Was'not  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  March  that  the  strong  excitement  began  to  diminish.  The 
packet  which  arrived  on  the  14th  gave  the  first  serious  blow  to  the  expec- 
tations of  the  holders.  The  receipts  into  the  ports  were  much  larger  than 
had  been  anticipated  ;  and  this  fact,  not  only  much  alarmed  the  timid,  bui 
began  to  stagger  the  most  incredulous.  Speculators  soon  became  fright- 
ened, and,  resolving  in  many  instances  to  sell,  they  rushed  out  of  the  mar- 
ket with  considerable  precipitation.  Prices,  as  a  consequence,  gave  way 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  \d.  to  %d.  per  lb.;  and  even  at  this  reduction, 
there  was  no  facility  in  making  extensive  sales.  The  feeling  throughout 
the  month  of  April  continued  unfavorable  to  holders ;  and  although  the 
accounts  from  India  were  universally  of  a  most  encouraging  description,, 
prices  again  fell  \d.  to  ft/,  per  lb.  But  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May 
was  the  period  which  finally  disabused  the  most  confident ;  when,  by  the 
packet  of  the  1st,  the  receipts  into  the  ports  had  already  exceeded  1,750,000 
bales.  This  amount  had  been  hitherto  looked  upon  by  many  as  nearly  the 
maximum  of  crop.  It  now  became  a  matter  of  certainty  that  it  was  not  even 
the  minimum  ;  aud  2.000,000  bales  were  soon  regarded  as  much  nearer  the 
probable  result. 

"It  was  now  that  the  market  lost  all  its  previous  comparative  steadiness. 
In  vain  did  some  persons  reason  upon  the  excellence  of  trade,  the  abstract 
lowness  of  prices,  the  impossibility  of  continuing  to  import  cotton  at  the  ex- 
isting low  rates,  and  upon  the  unfavorable  appearances  (just  then  beginning 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  American  letters)  of  the  coming  crop;  buyers  looked 
at  nothing  but  the  present  stock  and  the  expected  supply;  all  other  argu- 
ments were  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  proved  unavailing  to  induce  the 
trade  to  make  a  single  purchase  beyond  what  was  immediately  required. 
Prices,  as  was  natural  in  such  a  state  of  discouragement,  continued  to  give 
way,  and  the  quotations  were  reduced  during  the  month  \d.  to  \d.  per  pound. 
In  June,  this  further  depression  led  to  a  slight,  but  only  temporary  reaction. 
The  fears  of  those  who  had  supposed  the  crop  might  even  exceed  two  mil- 
lions of  bales,  began,  in  some  degree,  to  subside  ;  and  symptoms  of  reviving 
activity  on  the  part  of  speculators  again  were  manifested.  Spinners,  also, 
who,  by  their  long  withdrawal  from  the  market,  appeared  nearly  exhausted ,. 
(their  purchases  having  averaged,  for  a  period  of  three  months,  only  18,000 
bales  weekly,  against  25,000  bales  for  the  preceding  three  months,)  now  be- 
came buyers:  but  the  arrivals  were  so  great  as  again  to  occasion  fresh  un- 
certainty, and  to  operate  as  a  complete  counterpoise  to  other  favorable  ten- 
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dencies.  277,500  bales  were  imported  in  the  first  fortnight,  and  378,000 
bales  in  the  whole  of  the  month.  In  July,  the  advices  from  the  States,  of 
drought  in  some  districts,  and  inundations  in  others,  slightly  improved  .the 
prospects  of  holders;  and  looking  again  forward  to  another  coming  crop, 
they  imagined  they  saw  in  the  distance  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  feeling,  and  the  good  state  of  trade,  combined  to  sustain 
the  market  partially;  but  .the  weight  of  stock,  (which  amounted  to  one  mil- 
lion of  bales,  two-thirds  being  American,)  and  the  pressure  that  it  necessarily 
occasioned,  were  considerations  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  In  August,  the 
bad  effects  were  more  and  more  visible.  The  state  of  trade  remained  goodr 
but  the  stock  was  so  large  as  to  be  almost  unmanageable.  It  is  true  that 
reports  of  damage  done  to  the  crop  were  in  circulation,  the  result  of  injury 
from  worm  aud  caterpillar;  but  a  deaf  ear  in  general  was  turned  to  these. 
and  to  all  other  accounts  of  a  like  nature.  Holders  (particularly  the  specu- 
lative portions)  began  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  resisting  any  longer  the 
power  of  general  opinion,  and  many  were  now  tempted  to  realize  their  losses. 
September  was,  from  the  urgency  of  the  like  motives,  if  possible,  more 
dull  than  August ;  and  October  again  was  equally  unpromising.  The  pre- 
vious advices  of  injury  done  were  then  said  to  have  been  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  evil  had  been  repaired ;  and  in  addition,  the  season  was  stated  to 
be  unusually  early.  November  in  no  degree  improved  the  chances  of  hold- 
ers ;  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  month,  the  desire  to  sell  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  In  vain  have  accounts  been  looked  for  by  each 
succeeding  packet,  of  diminution  of  estimates;  but  this  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  although  the  belief  that  such  will  be  the  case,  and  that  the  crop  will 
not  exceed  2,200,000  bales,  has  led  during  the  last  three  weeks  to  large  and 
important  transactions,  and  tq  an  advance  in  price  of  fully  \d*  per  pound- 
The  steamer  of  the  16th  brings  nothing  new. 

'•'  The  fall  in  price  from  the  beginning  of  October  (when  the  quotations  for 
fair  cotton  were  as  low  as  in  June,  1843 — the  period  of  the  greatest  depres- 
sion ever  before  known)  until  the  late  revival  of  demand,  has  been  \d.  per 
pound,  or  twelve  per  cent. ;  a  fact  that  can  only  be  accounted  for,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  money  was  abundant,  by  the  general  discouragement  which  the 
great  losses  of  the  season  had  mainly  contributed  to  produce.  How  these 
losses  have  occurred  is  very  obvious.  At  the  close  of  last  year,  few  believed 
the  crop  as  likely  to  exceed  1,800,000  bales;  several  thought  1,600,000  not 
an  improbable  result.  The  idea  of  2,030.000  bales,  which  turns  out  to  be 
the  truth,  was  hardly  once  entertained.  Every  known  event  seemed,  for  a 
long  time,  more  and  more  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  short  crop  ;  but  the  prem- 
ises proved  fallacious.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  after  this,  that  either  sellers 
or  buyers  can,  for  some  time  at  least,  place  any  confidence  in  the  estimates 
transmitted.  It  may  be  that  it  is  impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  over  so  large 
a  surface  of  country  as  is  now  planted  with  cotton,  to  calculate  exactly  upon 
the  production;  and,  on  the  other,  to  ascertain  what  quantity  remains  over 
in  the  planters'  hands  from  one  crop  to  another  ;  or,  it  may  be  that  injury  is 
only  relative,  and  that  what  is  serious  at  one  time  of  year,  at  another  is  ea» 
sily  repaired.  Even  the  receipts  into  the  ports  seem  to  afford  no  sure  crite- 
rion ;  for  the  rivers  being  high  or  low,  may  diminish  or  increase  the  quno- 
tity  of  cotton  brought  to  market.  In  short,  experience  has  shown  so  many 
supposed  accurate  tests  to  be  uncertain,  that,  for  the  future,  estimates  will 
be  valued  at  little ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  having  reposed  our  faith 
upon  them,  and^been  disappointed  one  year,  we  may  in  another  fall  into  the 
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opposite  extreme,  and  disregard  all  suppositions,  when  they  are  really  enti- 
tled to  credit.  Even  last  year,  the  crop  might  possibly  have  been  (as  was  re- 
ported) small,  had  only  ordinary  circumstances  occurred  ;  but  the  advancing 
rates  at  the  close  of  the  season  induced  the  picking  of  at  least  100,000  bales 
extra :  which,  judging  from  the  very  great  inferiority  of  quality,  would  never 
have  been  gathered,  but  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  had  it  ever  been  contem- 
plated that  such  description  would  be  sold,  as  it  has  been,  from  2\d.  to  3^d. 
per  pound.  It  is  plain  that  high  prices  tend  to  make  a  large  crop,  and  low 
prices  a  small  one :  and  this  principle  applied  to  the  present  position  of  the 
United  States  may  lead  to  such  a  result,  hereafter,  as  may  cause  us  to  de- 
plore the  unremunerating  prices  which  have  been  paid,  and  to  look  back 
upon  the  late  heavy  fall  as  ultimately  not  so  unreservedly  beneficial  to  the 
spinning  interests  of  Great  Britain  as  many  now  deem  it  to  be. 

"  In  conclusion,  one  circumstance  in  reference  to  the  future  prospects  of 
cotton,  though  not  bearing  very  immediately  upon  the  subject,  should  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence  ;  and  that  is,  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
this  year  in  the  system  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Its  charter  has  been  re- 
newed upon  certain  conditions  ;  and  the  one  which  may  have  the  greatest 
influence  upon  markets  generally,  is  the  limitation  of  its  paper  circulation 
to  fourteen  millions,  upon  security,  and  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
gold  and  silver  it  holds  in  its  coffers.  Now,  though  the  moment  may  never 
arrive  when  the  quantity  of  specie  should  be  so  reduced  as  to  curtail  the 
circulation  to  little  more  than  the  amount  named,  and  upon  which  only 
bank  notes  can  be  issued;  yet,  as  there  is  no  power  by  which,  in  such  a  cri- 
sis, a  remedy  could  be  found,  all  persons  contracting  engagements  ought  to 
be  impressed  with  the  tendency  of  the  change,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
nature  of  the  restriction  upon  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  make  money  dear 
and  merchandise  cheap.  But,  with  this  and  all  other  circumstances  duly 
weighed,  there  is  still  nothing  in  the  future  that  is  calculated  to  gene- 
rate alarm  ;  and  whilst  the  state  of  trade  continues  to  be  as  favorable  as  it 
Is,  (and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  commercial  operations  now 
going  on  are  based  upon  the  most  solid  foundation,)  it  seems  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  cotton  presents  one  of  the  most  eligible  objects  of  in- 
vestment, and.  as  such,  will  continue  to  attract  the  attention  of  capitalists 
throughout  the  next  year.  It  is  not  likely  that,  at  the  present  rates,  any 
loss  can  arise  ;  whilst,  if  the  least  adverse  occurrences  were  to  arise  as  to  the 
coming  crop,  an  unprecedented  advance  would  not  be  impossible.  Upon 
the  prospects  of  this,  it  seems,  after  past  experience,  useless  to  speculate ; 
and  yet  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  supply.  However 
ridiculous  the  assumption  of  2,600,000  to  2.700,000  bales  may  appear,  still 
the  very  mention  of  such  an  amount  has  not  been  without  producing  some 
prejudicial  effect.  Such  an  assertion  has  had  its  believers,  real  or  pretend- 
ed. It  is  clearly  so  much  the  interest  of  the  numerous  parties  who  resort 
to  the  States  as'  buyers  for  European  account,  to  magnify  the  crop  in  the 
first  instance,  so  as  to  depress  the  American  markets,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  willing  ear  is  given  to  any  statement  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  which  poiuts  to  a  large  growth.  If  the  crop  should 
reach  anything  like  2,500.000.  or  2.400,000,  or  perhaps  even  2,300,000 
bales,  there  can  be  no  great  hope  at  present  for  the  market,  provided  ship- 
ments in  proportion  come  regularly  forward  ;  for  though  the  consumption 
is  increasing,  and  will  become  still  larger,  if  the  total  consumption  of  the 
world  in  American  cotton  is  2.250,000  bales,  even  at  this  rate  it  would 
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require  the  revolution  of  another  season,  and  that  an  unfavorable  one,  to 
bring  about  a  great  or  decided  change. 

11  But  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  planter  may  keep  back  his  sup- 
ply, and  that  finally  he  may  change  his  object  of  cultivation  from  one  de- 
scription of  produce  to  another;  it  being  undeniable  that,  without  adequate 
return,  he  cannot  pursue  his  natural  calling.  It  is  true  that  slave  labor  is 
said  to  be  in  a  different  position  from  free,  and  to  present  a  difficulty  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  the  question  is  only  one  of  degree  ;  and  the  same  rea- 
soning eventually  must  apply  to  all  cases.  If  cotton  cannot  be  grown  to 
pay  at  the  present  rates,  it  is  assuredly  certain  it  will  not  be  raised ;  and,  in 
spite  of  every  argument  to  the  contrary,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that, 
at  five  cents,  (which,  according  to  the  existing  quotations,  will  be  the  price 
of  the  average  of  the  crop,)  planters  will  be  induced  either  to  grow  or  to 
sell.  The  future  is  involved  in  doubt:  but  the  preponderance  of  the  rea- 
soning is  in  favor  of  cotton,  and  the  evidence  of  this  is  daily  manifested  in 
increasing  confidence  and  extensive  sales." 


No.  13. 


Northampton,  Hampshire  county,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  The  favorable  notice  of  silk  culture  in  document  No.  109, 
from  the  Patent  Office  report  of  February,  1843,  is  my  apology  for  present- 
ing the  enclosed  samples  of  paper,  made  of  mulberry  foliage  and  bark.  Un- 
fortunately, the  external  cuticle  of  the  bark  had  not  been  removed;  producing 
the  spots,  but  does  not  injure  the  paper  for  the  use  intended,  which  was  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  silk- worms'  eggs  upon  something  dark  ;  and  this 
being  unbleached,  is  considered  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  silk- worm,  and 
is  now  in  successful  experiment. 

The  four  samples  are  all  of  one  batch  ;  the  darkest,  having  more  of  the 
outside  cuticle,  was  most  buoyant,  rose  to  the  top,  and  came  off  first. 

A  quantity  of  genuine  Canton  foliage,  which  retains  its  verdure  in 
greater  perfection  and  later  than  any  other  mulberry,  is  gathered,  dried, 
and  sent  to  the  mill  for  making  paper,  bleached,  without  spots,  fit  for  cot- 
ton paper,  as  hoped;  and,  if  successful,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  yoa 
a  sample,  to  be  preserved  with  the  enclosed. 

I  began,  some  ten  or  eleven  years  since,  to  bring  silk  culture  into  notice 
among  the  members  of  the  Hampshire  Agricultural  Society,  believing  that 
if  we  tried  the  right  kind  of  trees,  (such  as  used  in  China,)  we  could  raise 
silk,  yet  could  not  afford  to  pay  $1  per  tree,  as  then  asked  for  multicaulis; 
not  reflecting  how  easily  they  could  be  propagated  by  cuttings  and  layers. 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman,  mis- 
sionary at  Canton,  China,  a  native  of  Hampshire  county,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  procure  and  forward  me  some  mulberry  seed  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kind  for  growing  in  China,  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  agricultu- 
ral society.  He  promptly  attended  to  the  request;  the  seed  was  forwarder 
and  sown  in  the  spring  of  1834  or  1835.  It  grew  finely,  and  developed  a 
splendid  leaf. 

About  two  years  since,  while  Dr.  Parker,  with  a  Chinaman,  was  here 
on  a  visit,  on  being  shown  the  Canton  foliage,  it  was  readily  recognised. 
As  the  trees  had  grown  here  very  luxuriantly,  and  developed  a  larger  leal 
19 
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than  in  China,  Dr.  Parker  suggested  that  our  soil  might  be  more  congenial 
to  the  plant  than  even  China,  its  native  soil. 

Soon  after  receiving  the  seed  from  Canton,  a  friend  sent  me  another  par- 
cel from  the  south  of  Asia,  with  high  commendations,  that  if  it  would  grow 
here,  it  would  be  of  essential  benefit  to  the  United  States  for  raising~silkt 
It  succeeded  well,  and  is  more  hardy  than  the  white  mulberry,  very  pro- 
ductive in  small  branches,  and  a  good-sized  leaf.  I  named  the  latter  Asi- 
atic-Canton. These  two  kinds  are  highly  approved  of  for  feeding  silk- 
worms— the  Canton  for  leaf-feeding,  and  the  Asiatic  for  branch-feeding, 
I  have,  however,  almost  every  variety  which  was  propagated  during  the 
mulberry  speculation — covering,  altogether,  some  ten  or  twelve  acres,  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  young  Canton  and  Asiatic  seedlings  of  this  year's 
sowing,  from  seed  of  my  own  raising,  to  enlarge  the  plantations. 

A  few  days  since,  the  Rev.  William  Richards,  of  the  Sandwich  islands,, 
with  the  young  prince,  called  on  me.  At  a  former  visit,  I  had  supplied  him 
with  Canton  mulberry  seed,  silk- worms'  eggs,  and  dry  mulberry  foliage  to  use 
in  case  the  eggs  should  hatch  on  the  passage ;  but  they  did  not  hatch  until 
his  arrival  home.  'About  the  same  time,  otiier  e^gs  had  been  received  there 
from  China  ;  but  the  cocoons  raised  from  them  were  not  one  quarter  as  large 
as  the  American,  and  must  have  required  some  10,000  to  12,000  to  make  a 
pound  of  silk,  while  in  America  2.400  to  3,000  would  make  a  pound. 

Mr.  Titcomb,  also  a  silk-grower  in  one  of  the  islands,  having  the  Ame- 
rican and  Chinese,  crossed  them;  but  the  crossing  produced  cocoons  so 
small  as  to  require  from  5,000  to  (3,000  to  make  a  pound  of  silk,  while  not 
over  3,000  of  the  American  would  be  required  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Richards  was  shown  several  pamphlets,  newspapers,  cap  and  writing 
paper,  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  mulberry  bark.  He  said  rags  were 
not  used  in  India,  China,  or  the  islands,  for  making  paper,  but  they  always 
make  it  of  s$me  vegetable  leaf;  that  the  bark  was  too  valuable  for  that, 
ai?d  was  used  to  make  fabrics. 

We,  as  Americans,  have  the  appropriate  soil  and  climate  far  the  Canton 
and  Asiatic  mulberry,  with  the  peanut  variety  of  worms,  which,  being  man- 
aged with  due  care  and  attention,  together  with  the  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
perseverance  of  Americans — and,  in  addition,  could  we  have  the  aid  of  our 
country  to  encourage  new  beginners — we  might  hope  to  compete  with  any 
nation  in  the  production  of  silk,  their  cheap  labor  and  cheap  living  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  worms  fed  ex- 
clusively on  the  Canton  mulberry  have  been  larger,  and  produced  heavier 
cocoons,  by  one-third  in  size  of  worms  and  weight  of  cocoons,  than  by  other 
feed.  I  have  supplied  an  order  of  the  peanut  variety  of  eggs,  to  go  to  Guate- 
mala, Central  America  ;  and  Canton  seed,  of  my  own  raising,  to  go  to  Rio. 
South  America;  and  now  have  an  order  for  a  number  of  the  genuine  Can- 
ton mulberry  trees,  roots,  or  cuttings,  to  go  to  Lima,  South  America,  where 
the  applicant  went  on  business,  a  few  years  since,  taking  with  him  a  few~ 
multicaules,  at  f£  each— now  multiplied  to  50,000 ;  who,  without  any  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  raising  trees,  reeling  and  manufacturing  silk,  or  having 
seen  a  silk-worm  or  reel  until  he  introduced  them  in  1843,  has  now  pre- 
sented me  with  beautiful  samples  of  floss- cocoons,  reeled  and  sewing  silk. 
done  by  ladies  as  a  diversion,  without  any  assistance,  and  very  little  instruc- 
tion from  him.  The  silk  is  of  good  quality.  Samples  had  been  sent  by  a 
mercantile  house  in  Lima  to  England,  for  an  opinion  of  the  quality ;  but 
Do  return  had  been  received  when  he  came  away.    He  has  come  to  this 
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place  with  a  native  Spaniard,  to  obtain  more  perfect  information  in  all  the 
branches  of  reeling,  twisting,  coloring,  &c.  ;  to  procure  machinery,  with  a 
view  of  enlarging  operations,  so  that  he  might  turn  off  twenty-five  pounds 
per  day  of  sewings,  rords,  braids,  &c.  He  represents  the  climate  and  soil 
as  adapted  to  the  culture  of  silk,  and  could  feed  every  month  in  the  year ; 
that  the  necessaries  of  living  are  procured  with  but  little  labor  ;  that  the 
laboring  population  are  indolent,  the  wealthy  classes  too  proud  to  labor. 
He  feels  encouraged  of  success,  and  that  he  can  introduce  habits  of  industry 
by  silk  culture,  that  would  counteract  their  natural  indolence  ;  and  he  will 
inform  me  of  his  success  in  due  time,  that  may  be  more  interesting  than 
speculations  upon  what  he  intends  doing.  He  has  engaged  several  to  per- 
feet  themselves  in  reeling,  &c,  to  accompany  him  when  he  returns  to  Lima 
with  his  machinery.  He  has  become  so  satisfied  with  the  superiority  of  the 
genuine  Canton  mulberry,  that  he  has  engaged  to  take  it  on  with  him  for 
propagation  and  use. 

1  have  letters  from  widely-distant  locations,  rendering  favorable  accounts 
of  this  year's  success  in  growing  silk,  and  in  corroboration  of  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  silk  cause  will  finally  prevail,  and  become  of  great  national 
importance.  1  have  several  letters  on  this  subject — one  from  a  gentleman 
presiding  over  one  of  our  most  ancient  and  eminent  literary  institutions, 
under  date  of  June,  1844.  Discoursing  about  the  culture  of  silk,  he  writes 
as  follows  : 

"If  this  earnest  waking  up  to  a  scientific  and  practical  consideration  of 
the  subject  be  not  soon  crowned  with  signal  success,  it  will  not  be  for 
want  of  enterprise  or  skill  in  our  countrymen,  but  merely  from  the  high 
price  of  labor  here,  compared  with  the  scanty  wages  given  in  other  silk- 
growing  countries.  Even  this  consideration,  though  it  may  retard  for  a 
while  the  complete  success  of  this  department  of  productive  industry,  will 
not  prevent  its  ultimate  triumph" 

Another  gentleman,  under  date  of  August,  1844,  writes  from  the  far 
West,  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  western  and  southwestern  States  are 
admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  and  raising  silk-worms, 
and  that  eventually  the  two  great  staples  of  the  western  and  southwestern 
States  will  be  silk  and  wool.  It  is  the  opinion  of  competent,  skillful  silk 
manufacturers,  who  have  made  critical  experiments  upon  the  Pongee  silk 
(so  called)  of  foreign  make,  by  tests  which  they  consider  satisfactory  and 
decisive,  that  it  is  only  a  vegetable  production,  and  that  the  material  was 
never  operated  upon  by  the  silk-worm.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
about  the  ultimate  success  of  silk  culture  in  some  future  years ;  but  to 
accelerate  that  desirable  event,  which  may  constitute  an  important  Ameri- 
can staple  for  revenue,  (which  might  not  only  enrich  the  government,  but 
reward  the  labor  of  personal  enterprise,)  a  bounty  is  deemed  necessary, 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  that  portion  of  the  agricultural  population 
whose  circumstances  or  health  shall  disqualify  them  for  the  more  laborious 
exercises  of  the  fields,  to  commence  operations  upon  a  new  and  untried 
crop.  Our  extensive  imports  of  raw  and  manufactured  silks  are  en- 
couraged by  us  as  consumers,  instead  of  being  producers.  We  now  con- 
tribute to  support  foreign  enterprise  and  industry,  to  produce  the  article  of 
silk,  which  we  might,  with  proper  encouragement,  raise  ourselves,  not  only 
for  our  own  consumption,  but  for  exportation. 

Yery  respectfully,  yours,  &c, 

DANIEL  STEBBINS. 

Henry  L,  Ellsworth,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 
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No.  13—  (2.) 
CULTURE  CF  SILK. 

[From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

As  requested,  I  forward  you  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Gill's  cradle  for  feeding 
worms,  and  the  following  account  of  the  culture  of  silk  : 

Side  view  of  feeding  cradle. 


1 


1 


□ 


Transverse  view  cf  feeding  cradle; 


I  have  five  patches  of  mulberry,  (in  all,  ten  or  twelve  acres.)  two  parcels 
of  which  you  have  seen.  The  one  adjoining  my  garden,  by  estimation, 
may  furnish  foliage  sufficient  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  worms.  The 
mulberries  consist  of  the  white,  black,  alpine,  broosa,  moretta,  alata,  multi- 
caulis,  Asiatic,  and  large-leaf  Canton.  The  two  latter  I  prefer  for  my  own 
use — the  Canton  for  early  feeding  with  foliage,  and  the  Asiatic  for  branch 
feeding.  The  Canton  is  highly  approved  of  for  producing  heavy  and 
firm  cocoons,  which,  by  competent  testimony  and  experiments,  have  been 
found  in  favor  of  the  Canton  feed  as  five  to  eight,  and  is  the  true  species 
used  by  the  Chinese,  as  testified  by  a  resident  missionary,  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Bridgman,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Parker,  while  on  his  late  visit  to  the 
United  States.  I  consider  the  peanut  variety  of  worms  the  best  for  pro- 
ducing the  most  silk  of  a  good  quality. 

From  an  elevated  plat  near  my  cocoonery,  you  had  a  view  of  our  ex- 
tensive meadows  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Holyoke.  My  cocoonery 
you  have  examined,  with  its  fixtures,  for  feeding  silk-worms — the  mode  of 
open  feeding,  ventilator,  and  ventilating  cradles.  Since  you  left,  the  whole 
has  been  completed,  with  hammocks  suspended  over  the  cradles,  easily  put 
in  motion,  and  so  constructed  that  no  offal  can  drop  into  the  cradles  be- 
neath, nor  interfere  with  the  rocking  motion  or  winding:  the  arrangement 
is  much  admired,  and  estimated  to  accommodate  half  a  million  of  worms, 
or  more,  to  be  fed  at  a  time.  About  half  of  the  cocoonery  has  hurdles  of 
lattice  work,  covered  in  part  with  gauze  netting  four  feet  wide  and  four 
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tiers  in  height.  The  cocoonery  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  open  on  the 
sides,  ends,  and  roof,  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  pure  air.  The  flooring 
is  the  natural  earth. 

The  past  winter  has  been  uncommonly  severe  on  grape-vines,  fruit,  and 
forest  and  mulberry  trees;  the  Asiatic  1  found  the  most  hardy  of  any  other, 
and  the  Canton  the  earliest  in  foliage.  On  the  2 1st  and  22d  of  May  were 
severe  frosts,  destroying  garden  vegetables,  and  injuring  some  early  mul- 
berry foliage  ;  ice  was  formed  in  many  places.  The  accounts  from  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  are  so  disastrous  as  to  delay  early  feeding; 
while  in  Northampton,  June  14,  at  one  of  my  plantations,  you  saw  silk- 
worms in  the  act  of  winding,  and  others  in  good  forwardness.  On  the  day 
of  your  departure,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  distant  silk  grower,  a  staunch 
promoter  of  the  one  early  and  open  crop  system,  that,  on  account  of  the 
unpropitious  season  and  condition  of  his  trees,  he  would  delay  fetching 
out  his  worms  until  the  last  of  June,  and  then  make  his  great  effort  upon 
one.  crop. 

To  provide  against  premature  hatching  of  silk-worms,  or  the  disaster  of 
an  early  frost,  it  is  advisable  to  have  foliage  gathered  and  dried  the  year 
preceding ;  which,  being  pulverized  and  moistened  with  water,  may  be 
given  the  worms  until  new  foliage  appears;  and  the  worms  will  eat  it  freely. 

To  obtain  the  most  and  best  foliage  of  the  mulberry,  it  will  be  necessary 
every  spring  to  cut  or  head  them  down  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  preserve  the  stalks  for  bark  silk.  I  have  a  quantity  of  them 
saved,  and  bark  peeled  from  the  large  Asiatics,  to  be  used  for  making  bark 
silk,  and  a  quantity  of  mulberry  leaves  saved  for  making  paper.  The  whole 
process  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  with  either,  but  has  been  successfully 
done  in  France,  as  testified  by  M.  Frassinet.  I  am  endeavoring  to  have  it 
demonstrated  here,  by  subjecting  both  stalk  and  peeled  bark  to  the  opera- 
tion of  steaming  with  soap  and  water,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  bark 
from  the  wood,  and  the  outside  cuticle  from  the  fibrous  substance  of  the 
bark,  before  trying  the  operation  of  the  brake  for  dressing,  carding,  spin- 
ning, &c.  Should  it  prove  successful,  it  will  be  made  public.  Hopes  are 
entertained  that  what  has  been  done  may  be  done  again  ;  that  Yankee  in- 
genuity and  perseverance  may  prove  a  match  for  foreign  cheap  labor. 

The  present  time  has  been  called  the  age  of  invention  and  improvement. 
But  if  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  and  if  what  is,  has  been  and 
may  be  again,  then  we  may  hope  to  be  benefited  by  the  reproduction  of 
astonishing  results  in  all  coming  time;  and  even  now,  while  there  has  been 
anxious  inquiry  for  some  easy  mode  to  separate  the  bark  of  the  mulberry 
from  the  wood,  an  historical  fact  has  been  recently  communicated,  by  which. 
some  two  hundred  and  forty  years  pgo,  in  the  year  1600,  an  accident  oc- 
curred which  resulted  in  the  manufacture  of  a  handsome  fabric  from  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  mulberry,  with  the  inference  that  the  bark  had  been 
previously  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  on  account  of  the  superior 
strength  of  the  fibrous  bark  over  that  of  other  materials  used  for  cordage. 

Under  date  of  June  6,  1844,  I  have  been  favored  with  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  eminent  literary  institutions  of 
our  country,  who  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  progress  of  silk  culture  as 
follows : 

"I  am  gratified  to  find  a  renewed  and  more  general  interest  excited  at 
the  present  time.  If  this  awaking  up  to  a  scientific  and  practical  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  is  not  soon  crowned  with  signal  success,  I  am  satis- 
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fied  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  enterprise  or  skill  in  our  countrymen,  but 
merely  from  the  high  price  of  labor  compared  with  the  scanty  wages  given 
in  other  bilk  growing  countries.  Even  this  consideration,  though  it  may 
retard  for  a  while  the  complete  success  of  this  department  of  productive 
industry,  will  not  prevent  its  ultimate  triumph." 

The  above  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  the  age. 
and  who.  in  early  life,  was  himself  a  silk-grower.  His  opinion  accords 
with  that  of  many  others  of  high  consideration  in  the  United  States. 

While  viewing  the  flourishing  condition  of  one  of  my  mulberry  patches, 
yea  asked  with  what  it  had  been  manured?  and  received  for  answer,  ashes 
and  the  deciduous  foliage.  The  foliage,  you  thought,  could  be  gathered 
for  making  paper,  and  answered  that  there  would  be  sufficient  defective 
foliage  left  to  manure  the  land ;  the  foliage  is  richer  than  any  stable 
manure,  and  stable  manure  should  never  be  applied  to  the  mulberry.  I 
have  not  had  occasion  the  last  5  or  6  years  to  use  even  ashes  as  a  manure, 
but  keep  the  land  in  good  tilth  by  frequent  hoeing.  If  you  found  these 
mulberries  more  flourishing  than  ojthers  you  had  seen,  it  may  be  attributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  frequent  hoeing,  and  dressing  with  the  decayed  mul- 
berry foliage. 

The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam;  and,  previous  to  its  being  stocked  with 
mulberry,  would  not  yield  the  value  of  $10  in  any  crop;  and  now,  my 
feeder  says,  if  his  worms  do  well,  he  hopes  to  take  $800  for  the  crop  !  A 
part  of  this  lot  being  stocked  with  alpine,  broosa,  and  Asiatic  mulberry, 
of  6  to  10  feet  in  height,  in  rows  3  feet  apart;  and  having  grown  so  vigor- 
ously as  to  shade  each  other,  and  liable  to  have  spotted  leaves; — to  avoid  this, 
and  procure  more,  larger,  and  better  foliage,  I  have  cut  away  or  headed 
down  every  other  row,  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground  ;  and 
from  the  stumps  have  sprung  up  a  multitude  of  thrifty  sprouts,  now  fit  for 
use,  and  the  leaves  three  times  larger  than  the  leaves  on  the  standard  trees; 
so  fresh  and  tender,  that  it  is  hoped,  in  some  measure,  that  they  may  answer 
the  purpose  of  seedling  foliage,  so  highly  recommended  by  M.  Frassinet, 
who  has  the  following  encomium  on  seedling  foliage  :  that  100  pounds  of 
such  foliage  is  worth  near  200  pounds  of  old  leaves  to  make  the  same 
quantity  of  cocoons  ;  in  fact,  worth  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  other 
foliage.  I  have  caused  considerable  bark  to  be  stripped  from  the  Asiatic 
trees  cut  away  for  manufacturing  purposes  ;  and  M.  Rouviere,  of  Lyons, 
has  proved  that  the  bark  of  young  shoots,  submitted  to  the  same  process  as 
hemp,  yields  abundant  silk  fibre  to  make  beautiful  tissues.  I  should  advise 
silk-growers  to  preserve  the  shoots,  have  them  barked  in  the  best  way, 
and  the  silky  fibre  rotted,  carded,  spun,  and  wove.  M.  Rouviere  asserts  that 
it  will  be  not  only  fine  and  strong,  but  take  the  most  beautiful  colors.  Of 
the  bark,  ropes  tmd  nets  are  made  in  the  Morea,  and  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  together  with  the  foliage. 

The  Canton  and  Asiatic  seed  sown  this  year  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition for  plantation  use,  exclusive  of  several  mulberry  plantations  which 
will  be  for  rent,  or  growing  silk  on  shares,  next  spring.  Up  to  the  first  of 
July,  worms  have  been  uncommonly  healthy — the  probable  effect  of  more 
open  ventilation  than  in  former  years. 

Mr.  Dabney,  consul  at  Fayal,  (now  in  Boston,)  has  two  millions  of 
worms  at  present  on  feed.  S.  Whitmarsh,  at  Jamaica,  has  360  of  what 
he  calls  creolized  native  eggs,  in  constant  feed,  which  go  through  the 
whole  course  to  the  cocoon  in  24  days.     The  eggs  hatch  in  10  days  after 
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being  laid.  He  has  received  the  silk  report,  and  made  such  improvement 
as  to  save,  in  all,  nine  tenths  of  the  usual  labor.  The  silk  cause  at  Jamaica 
occasions  great  interest  in  England  for  its  prosperity  and  success. 

D.  STEBBINS. 
Northampton,  Mass..  July,  1814. 


No.  14. 
METHOD  OF  MANUFACTURING  SUGAR. 

New  Orleans,  December  30,  1844. 

I  received  in  due  time  your  favor  of  December  9,  1844.  In  answer,  I 
reply  by  a  sketch  of  my  remarks  concerning  the  portion  of  the  crop  al- 
ready made  on  Parkwood's  plantation. 

Before  the  apparatus  was  ready  to  work,  Park  wood  made  by  the  com- 
mon process  130,000  pounds,  at  an  average  rate  of  1,620  pounds  per  acre. 
It  was  sold  at  4|  cents  the  pound.  The  market  was  then  1  cent  higher 
than  it  is  now.  It  would  not  now  be  worth  more  than  3-|  cents.  From 
each  thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  they  obtained  70  gallons  ot  molasses,  and 
burned  3  cords  of  wood,  including  the  fuel  which  supplies  the  steam  engine. 

Since  the  new  apparatus  worked,  Parkwood  made  at  a  daily  rate  of  12,000 
to  IS, 000 lbs.  within  twenty-four  hours — 500,000  pounds  at  an  average 
rate  of  2,750  pounds  per  acre.  The  sugar  being  of  two  different  qualities, 
in  the  following  proportions  :  the  four-fifths  of  the  first  (say  2,200  pounds) 
sold  up  to  this  date  at  6J  cents,  and  the  remaining  fifth  (say  550  pounds) 
sold  for  41  cents.  For  each  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  they  obtained  only 
14  gallons  of  molasses,  and  burned  1  cord  of  wood,  including  the  supply  of 
the  steam-engine.  They  employed  the  refuse  cane  alone.  Molasses  in 
both  cases  has  been  sold  at  18  cents  the  gallon. 

Merrick  &  Towne,  the  assignees  of  the  apparatus  and  process  of  which 
I  am  the  patentee  and  inventor,  may  ascertain  the  following:  1st.  An  in- 
crease of  40  percent,  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  cane  ;  2d. 
An  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  price ;  3d.  A  saving  of  two-thirds  of  the 
fuel. 

From  the  above,  it  may  be  easily  perceived  that  the  advantages  of  this 
new  process  are  such  as  to  double  the  revenue  of  a  plantation.  The  saving 
of  fuel  and  sufficiency  of  the  refuse  cane  to  make  the  crop  is  a  question 
not  only  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  planter,  but  also  highly  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  whole  State  of  Louisiana.  There  are  to  day  many 
plantations  where  the  whole  of  the  wood  is  cut  and  consumed,  and  where 
the  owners  are  unable  to  make  any  more  sugar  on  account  of  the  deficiency 
of  fuel.  There  is  also  an  immense  extent  of  lands,  and  the  richest  of  the 
State,  which  would  never  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 
on  account  of  a  total  absence  of  wood.  Such  difficulties  are  remedied  if 
the  refuse  cane  is  sufficient. 

Merrick  &  Towne  have  determined  to  construct  three  different  sizes  of 
the  apparatus,  (Nos.  1,2,  and  3,)  sufficient  to  make  6,000, 12,000,  and  18,000 
pounds  of  sugar  within  twenty-four  hours,  with  cane-juice  at  an  average 
density  of  8°.  The  prices  are  such  that  a  planter  may  cover  his  expenses 
by  the  increased  value  of  his  first  crop,  and  without  any  direct  outlay. 
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No  mineral  agent  but  lime  has  been  employed  for  clarifying,  It  shows 
at  once  that  the  advantageous  results  obtained  grow  entirely  out  of  the 
apparatus  itself.  It  worked  well,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and 
■without  interruption.     It  has  been  managed  by  four  hands  only. 

The  sugar  is  dry,  free  of  molasses,  and  ready  to  be  shipped,  and  reach 
uninjured  the  northern  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  sustain  there  the 
competition  of  Porto  Rico  and  West  India  produce. 

I  am  unable  to  come  now  to  a  more  specific  conclusion  ;  but  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  send,  within  a  fortnight,  to  Mr.  Ellsworth,  a  complete  and  correct 
statement  of  the  full  trial  made  by  Parkwoods.  I  hope  to  be  ready  in 
proper  time  for  its  admittance  in  the  annual  report.  This  statement  will  be 
folio Wbd  by  some  comparative  remarks  about  Desranes'  process  going  on 
in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seeany  particulars  of  the  process  itself  printed  this  year, 
I  claim  publication  only  for  the  results  obtained.  I  ought  to  be  careful 
against  infringements. 


Yours 


NORBERT  RIELLIEUX. 


Dr.  Fleischman. 


No.  15— (1.) 
MAPLE  SUGAR. 

Sugar  has  been  manufactured  in  New  Hampshire  ever  since  its  settlement, 
The  first  settlers,  however,  were  more  immediately  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber trade,  and  made  that  business  their  main  support  for  nearly  a  century  ; 
but,  on  leaving  the  tide-waters,  where  the  tall  pine  in  all  its  beauty  mostly 
had  been  manufactured  into  lumber  for  the  West  India  market,  their  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar.  But  this  was  so 
little  understood,  and  necessity  so  drove  them  for  support,  that,  in  order  to 
extract  the  juice  from  the  tree,  an  incision  was  made  with  an  axe  in  the  tree, 
of  about  3  inches  deep,  and  from  6  to  12  inches  wide,  which  soon  encir- 
cled the  tree,  and,  together  with  the  wind,  soon  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useiul  trees  of  New  Hampshire.  This  done,  sugar-making 
fell  off  in  a  ratio  almost  to  its  total  extinction,  and  so  continued  until  what 
we  call  the  second  growth  of  maple  trees  grew  up  of  sufficient  size  for  ex- 
tracting the  juice ;  since  which,  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar  has  been 
slowly  improving,  so  that  within  a  few  years  it  has  begun  to  assume  a  sys- 
tematic course,  which  promises  the  most  happy  results. 

Sugar  is  now  made  to  some  extent.  One  circumstance  I  will  mention. 
In  the  town  of  London,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  35  tons  of  sugar  have 
been  manufactured  for  several  years  past  (to  average  it)  from  the  maple  tree. 
This  statement  is  not  exaggerated;  some  individuals  have  made  a  ton  in  a 
season.  The  process  is  all  simple,  and  easy  to  be  performed.  One  incision 
is  made  with  an  auger  about  three  inches  in  the  tree,  into  which  is  intro- 
duced a  plug  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  juice  passes  to 
its  end,  under  which  a  clean  bucket  is  placed,  and  fastened  to  the  tree  by  a 
nail  driven  into  the  tree — no  rain  or  snow  being  suffered  to  be  mixed  with 
the  juice.     When  necessary,  the  juice  is  collected  and  put  in  a  reservoir  in 
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the  building,  where  it  is  evaporated  in  iron  boilers  set  on  arches,  and  passed 
out  of  the  boilers  as  soon  as  it  can  conveniently  be  done;  this  becomes 
necessary,  as  being  kept  long  in  the  boilers  would  discolor  it,  and  affect  the 
flavor.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  obtained  by  the  above  process, 
it  is  first  cleared  by  adding  milk — about  four  quarts  to  twenty  live  pounds 
of  sugar  ;  then  strained,  and  again  heated  and  skimmed  until  all  appearance 
of  scum  has  disappeared;  it  is  slowly  boiled  until  it  granulates,  being  cau- 
tious to  prevent  overheating  it.  It  is  then  piU  in  firkins,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  perforated  with  holes,  with  several  sticks  passing  through  the  fir- 
kins, serving  as  conductors  to  lead  off  the  molasses;  the  top  covered  tight, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  In  this  situation  it  must  remain  about  six  months, 
before  fit  for  use.  A  gentleman  who  made  the  last  season  1,500  pounds  of 
sugar  (a  sample  of  which  T  enclose  you)  from  250  trees,  informs  me  it  was 
the  most  profitable  farming  business  he  did  for  the  year  ;  the  whole  expense, 
after  the  fixtures  were  prepared,  not  exceeding  sixty  days'  work,  which  will 
give  25  pounds  to  each  day's  labor,  or  $2  50  per  day,  at  the  price  for  which 
it  sells.  I  have  used  some  of  the  sugar  in  my  family ;  it  does  not  discolor 
the  tea  in  the  least ;  is  clearer  than  Muscovado,  Jamaica,  or  Havana,  white 
or  brown,  and  has  less  sediment.  I  must  observe  that  few  towns  equal 
London  ;  and  perhaps  in  more  than  half  the  towns  in  the  State  very  little 
is  made.  I  am  happy  to  observe,  however,  that  the  quantity  is  yearly  in- 
creasing, and  the  quality  improving. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

JEREMIAH  WILSON. 


No.  15— (2.) 

Rutland,  N.  Y.,  December  22,  1844. 
Sir  :  Your  favor  of  December  4th  was  duly  received,  and  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  what  you  desire  to  know  of  the  process 
by  which  I  made  that  sugar  of  which  you  have  seen  a  small  sample.  First, 
the  plan  and  manner  of  tapping  the  trees  in  this  town  is  very  nearly  the 
same  ;  that  is,  with  a  half-inch  or  five-eighths  auger,  and  a  spile  inserted  in 
the  hole,  and  a  pine  tub  to  catch  the  sap  from  each  tree.  I  gather  my  sap 
to  one  large  reservoir  once  in  24  hours  ;  then  it  is  boiled  each  day  to  sirup, 
which  is  about  half  the  sweetness  of  molasses;  it  is  then  taken  out  and 
strained  through  a  flannel  cloth,  and  put  into  a  tub  or  barrel  to  cool  and 
settle  for  12  hours — (I  use  a  sheet-iron  pan  set  in  an  arch  of  brick;  the 
pan  is  made  of  Russia  iron,  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  six  inches 
deep ;)  it  is  then  taken  out,  and  I  am  careful  not  to  move  the  bottom  where 
it  has  settled,  and  place  it  in  a  kettle  and  heat  it  to  98  degrees.  I  then  add 
(for  100  pounds)  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  one  ounce 
of  sal-eratus — the  eggs  well  beat  up,  and  the  sal-eratus  well  dissolved — and 
stir  the  whole  well  together  in  the  sirup ;  and  when  the  scum  has  all  risen, 
it  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  be  sure  it  does  not  boil  before  you  have  done  skim- 
ming it.  Then  it  is  boiled  until  it  is  done,  which  you  will  know  by  drop- 
ping some  into  water;  which,  if  done,  will  form  a  wax.  It  then  must  be 
taken  from  the  kettle,  and  placed  in  tin  pans  to  cool  and  form  the  grain ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  sufficiently  formed,  I  then  pour  it  into  tunnel- 
shaped  boxes  to  drain,  and  after  24  hours  I  place  a  flannel  cloth  on  the  top; 
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and  take  the  plug  from  the  bottom,  and  let  it  drain.  The  flannel  cloth  1  keep 
wet  from  day  to  day. 

The  sample  which  you  have  seen  was  done  in  this  way,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  being  repeated  after  once  draining.  Should  you  wish  for  further 
information,  or  a  more  extensive  sample,  please  send  me  word  to  that  effect, 
and  it  will  be  cheerfully  given.  You  will  please  accept  of  my  thanks  for 
your  kindness. 

Yours.  &c., 

MOSES  EAMES. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


No.  15— (3.) 

EXHIBITION  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  samples  of  maple  sugar  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  we  have 
seen ;  they  were  as  white  as  loaf  sugar.  We  have  samples  before  us. 
The  process  of  clarifying  this  sugar  having  been  communicated  to  us,  and 
it  being  both  new  and  important,  we  give  it  to  our  readers.  The  liquor  is 
strained,  and  put  into  sheet-iron  pans  under  a  stone  arch,  and  boiled.  Into 
three  gallons  of  sirup,  stir  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  the  white  of  two  eggs ; 
then  place  it  in  a  sheet-iron  pan  on  a  stove  until  it  boils.  Strain  and  boil 
it  until  it  will  grain  ;  and  then  let  it  stand  about  six  hours  before  it  is  drain- 
ed. This  drain  is  made  with  four  pieces  of  board,  converging  to  a  point; 
the  molasses  drains  off  at  the  bottom;  a  wet  flannel  cloth  is  kept  on  the 
sugar  three  days.  This  is  the  recipe  by  which  the  young  lady  (Miss 
White,  of  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.)  perfects  the  process  of  clarification. 


No.  16— (1.) 

CORNSTALK  SUGAR. 

New  Harmony,  Ikd., 
November  19,  1844. 

Sir:  You  having  deemed  my  communication  to  the  Indiana  Statesman 
worthy  a  place  in  your  last  report  to  Congress,  I  am  induced  to  send  you 
some  account  of  my  experiment  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  cornstalk 
sugar.  As  I  have  but  little  to  add  to  my  last  year's  statement  on  the  growth 
and  manufacture,  I  shall  confine  myself  principally  to  a  comparison  of  the 
product  and  expense  with  that  of  raising  corn,  our  great  staple  production. 

Having  but  a  small  farm,  and  being  desirous  only  of  making  sugar  suf- 
ficient for  my  own  use,  my  experiments  will  not  compete  with  others  who 
have  gone  more  extensively  into  the  business ;  but,  as  regards  the  results, 
they  are,  perhaps,  in  most  respects,  as  conclusive  as  any  other.  Should 
any  statement,  however,  be  sent  to  you  more  satisfactory,  you  can  cast  this 
aside. 

I  planted  this  year  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  the  land  being  hill-side,  and  sub- 
ject to  wash.  The  soil  was  thin  and  light,  and  the  crop  of  stalks  was  by  no 
means  a  good  one.  There  were  33  rows  in  the  piece,  the  average  of  which 
yielded  14  lbs.  to  the  row  of  the  crystalizable  sirup.  This  will  give  for  an 
acre  616  lbs. ;  and,  as  1  am  still  inclined  to  believe  that  it  yielded  two-thirds 
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sugar  and  one-third  molasses,  (perhaps  more  sugar,  as  I  have  no  means  of 
proving  this  accurately  at  present,)  1  think  it  would  he  fair  to  estimate  it 
at  5  cents  pel  lb.,  which  would  give  for  the  acre  $30  80.  Side  by  side,  in 
the  same  field,  I  had  corn.  This  yielded  about  50  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and 
estimating  this  at  10  cents  per  bushel,  its  value  here  in  the  crib,  it  would 
give  for  the  corn  $S.  The  cultivation  of  each,  up  to  the  time  of  pulling  off 
the  ears,  is  the  same  :  the  pulling  off  the  ears  I  will  offset  by  the  pulling  off 
of  the  corn. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  estimate  the  expense  of  getting  the  stalks  and 
manufacturing  the  sugar,  and  deduct  this  from  the  amount  above  stated  ; 
and,  after  deducting  the  expense  for  husking  the  corn,  compare  the  results: 

Blading,  cutting,  and  getting  stalks  to  mill  -             -  -    $1  00 

One  man  11  days,  at  50  cents  per  day     -  -             -  5  50 

Horse  hauling  2  days,  at  25  cents  per  day  ...  50 

Grinding  :  man  and  horse  51  days,  at  75  cents  per  day  -  -      4  12J 

Boiling  11  days,  at  50  cents  per  day         -  -             -  5  50 

Fuel  :2  cords  of  wood,  at  gl  per  cord    -  -             -  2  00 

Interest  and  repairs  on  fixtures    -             -  -             -  3  00 


Value  of  sirup    - 

Net  value 
Balance  of  corn  - 
Husking  corn — one  man,  two  days 


Balance  in  favor  of  sugar  experiment 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tillotson  in  your 
last  report,  that  the  cost  for  blading,  grinding,  &c,  (without  allowing  any- 
thing for  interest  and  repairs,)  was,  for  four  acres,  $31,  or  $7  75  per  acre. 
His  allowance  for  the  man,  per  day.  is  the  same  ;  for  the  horse,  50  cents. 
For  the  horse  1  have  only  allowed  25  cents.  Throwing  out  the  item  for  in- 
terest, and  it  would  leave  the  expense  per  acre  $17  62^ — more  than  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  Mr.  Tillotson's  calculation  ;  showing  how  much  the  ex- 
pense might  be  reduced  on  a  large  scale,  and  where  they  have  the  experi- 
ence and  convenient  fixtures. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  Mr.  Tillotson's  statement,  that  his 
product  was  200  gallons  of  the  sirup  for  the  four  acres,  or  50  gallons  per 
acre.  By  dividing  my  616  pounds  by  12  pounds,  (the  weight  of  the  gallon 
of  sirup,)  it  will  be  seen  that  my  yield  was  over  51  gallons  per  acre. 

I  now  propose  taking  a  brief  review  of  the  other  statements  contained 
in  your  last  report,  with  such  observations  on  their  practices,  or  my  own, 
as  may  occur  to  me. 

Mr.  Plummer,  of  Richmond,  never  could  get  the  thermometer  to  rise 
higher  than  226°.  We  never  found  any  difficulty  on  this  head,  except  in 
one  instance  in  last  year's  experiment,  when,  on  examination,  it  was  found 
to  be  burnt  on  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  ;  and  this  was  believed  to  be  the 
cause.  In  that  instance,  it  would  not  rise  more  than  230°  ;  at  all  other  times. 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  heat  to  236°  or  238°. 
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The  next  statement  is  Mr.  Deaderick's,  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  D.  found 
difficulties  in  crystalization,  and  thinks  that  "the  age  of  the  stalks  most 
congenial  to  the  granulating  process  is  when  the  corn  is  just  becoming 
too  hard  for  the  purpose  of  cooking."  J  should  think  that  leaving  the  ears 
on  this  long,  would  be  fatal  to  the  richness  of  the  juice,  and  also  probably 
so  to  the  granulation.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  with  the  crystalization  ;  it 
commences  in  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  boiling  has  ceased, 
and  the  result  is  somewhere  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  sugar. 

The  next  is  Mr.  Adams's.  Mr.  A.,  after  stating  his  success  and  his  diffi- 
culties, sums  up  by  saying  "  that  there  are  some  four  or  five  things  that 
need  to  be  made  clear  and  well  established,  before  complete  success  will 
attend  our  efforts." 

1st.  The  first  is  the  clarifying  the  juice.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  lime 
is  not  necessary,  and  perhaps  not  useful,  in  the  clarification.  We  have 
found  no  difficulty  on  this  head,  after  a  little  experience ;  the  only  thing 
that  is  necessary  is  to  take  care  to  skim  off  all  the  impurities  as  they  rise 
to  the  surface,  before  it  commences  boiling.  Should  the  boiling  commence 
before  this  is  completed,  a  little  of  the  cold  juice  thrown  in,  will  restore  it 
to  its  original  state,  and  the  process  can  easily  be  continued  till  it  is  per- 
fectly clear.     The  lime,  I  believe,  is  only  necessary  to  neutralize  the  acid. 

2d.  Some  means  by  which  crystalization  may  be  more  sure  and  perfect. 
As  1  have  observed  before,  I  have  had  no  difficulty  on  this  head,  and  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  there  would  be  none  if  the  boiling  is  sufficiently  rapid , 
and  the  temperature  raised  to  237  or  238. 

3d.  The  third  is  noticed  in  my  remarks  on  the  second. 

4th.  Draining  or  removing  the  molasses  from  the  grained  sugar.  I, 
like  Mr.  Adams,  have  found  difficulty  here ;  and  can  say,  with  him,  when 
the  crystals  are  well  formed,  the  whole  mass  seems  to  be  of  an  adhesive 
gummy  nature,  that  renders  it  strongly  retentive  of  its  molasses. 

5th.  A  cornstalk  taste  to  the  sugar.  The  sample  sent  you  is  just  as  the 
molasses  has  drained  from  it.  My  opinion  is,  not  that  it  has  a  cornstalk 
taste,  but  a  slightly  acid  taste  ;  and  1  think,  if  it  was  freed  from  its  molasses, 
the  sugar  would  not  have  this  taste  ;  the  molasses,  though  clear,  and  not 
so  dark  colored  as  the  Louisiana  molasses,  has  more  of  this  acid  taste. 
Now  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  difficulties  with  me,  are  the  drainage  and 
this  acid.  Probably  the  same  means  will  at  once  remove  both  these  diffi- 
culties. Lime  is  perhaps  the  neutralizer  of  this  acid,  and  its  only  use  in 
its  manufacture.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  deem  it  of  any  use  in  the 
clarification ;  and,  moreover,  I  have  been  told  that  many  of  the  boilers  of 
cane  juice  do  not  put  in  the  lime  till  after  the  juice  is  clarified  ;  thereby 
showing  that  it  is  only  used  as  a  neutralizer,  and  the  error  has  most  likely 
"been  hitherto  in  not  using  a  sufficient  quantity.  I  used  double  the  quantity 
this  year  that  I  did  the  year  before,  with  but  very  little  difference  in  the 
result ;  but  I  used  the  clear  lime-water,  or  simply  what  the  water  itself 
would  take  up  ;  and  I  find,  on  inquiry,  that  this  is  a  very  small  portion. 
Unless  some  one  throws  some  additional  light  on  this  subject,  I  shall  use  it 
in  future  in  another  form,  and  larger  quantity. 

There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Humphrey's  communication  but  what  has  been 
already  noticed  in  the  preceding  remarks,  except  that  I  deem  all  strainings 
and  stoppings  to  let  it  settle,  after  it  has  once  gone  to  the  fire,  as  not  only 
useless,  but  detrimental  to  the  process. 

Some  gentlemen  speak  of  pans  for  the  evaporation,  five  or  six  inches 
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deep.  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  boiled  with  sufficient  rapidity  in 
such  shallow  vessels.  I  should  think  they  ought  to  be  double  or  treble  the 
depth.  I  am  told  the  cane  sugar-boilers  build  up  brick  work  around  the 
tops  of  their  kettles  to  a  considerable  height,  to  prevent  the  liquor  from 
flowing  over. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  pulling  off  the  tassels  would  be  a  better  mode, 
and  secure  the  object  in  view  more  easily,  than  pulling  off  the  cars.  I  made, 
this  year,  an  experiment  to  test  this;  and  am  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be 
done  to  any  practicable  extent.  1  planted  in  my  garden,  about  the  15th  June, 
a  small  patch  of  corn.  I  planted  it  thus  late,  to  insure  its  not  being  impreg- 
nated by  any  corn  in  the  neighborhood.  As  soon  as  the  tassels  began  to 
show,  they  were  carefully  cut  off;  and  this  was  done,  from  day  to  day,  as 
long  as  any  appeared.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  there  vvas 
scarcely  an  ear  but  had  some  grains  on  it,  and  most  of  them  were  from 
one-fourth  to  three-fourths  filled.  I  suppose  that  in  one  night  one  tassel 
might  do  considerable  damage,  and  thus  render  all  daily  care  abortive,  and 
totally  impracticable  for  a  large  piece. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  fodder  that  is  stripped  from  the  stalks 
would,  in  some  measure,  compensate  for  the  operation.  Unless  the  land  is 
sufficiently  rich  without,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  it  to  the  land. 
I  threw  mine  into  the  furrow,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  done,  I  ploughed  a  fur- 
row each  way  on  to  it,  and  left  it  to  rot.  This  will  account  for  my  not 
having  made  an  item  of  it  in  the  comparison  between  corn  and  sugar. 

There  remains  but  one  thing  more  to  notice,  and  I  have  done  ;  that  is, 
the  proper  time  to  use  the  stalks.  I  have  not  had  as  much  experience  on 
this  subject  as  I  could  wish.  My  principal  experience,  I  should  say,  has 
been  with  stalks  rather  late.  The  first  that  ever  I  tried  (in  1841 — a  small 
quantity)  was  with  young  stalks  :  the  sirup  had  grained  sugar  in  it.  The 
same  year,  some  was  pressed  from  stalks  grown  after  the  1st  of  July :  this, 
also,  had  grained  sugar  in  it.  Both  these  had  somewhat  of  a  cornstalk 
taste  ;  though  this  might  arise  from  its  not  being  properly  treated  in  the 
first  steps  of  boiling.  My  two  last  years,  as  I  have  already  observed,  have 
been  late.  Of  the  last  1  shall  now  speak.  A  severe  drought  in  August  hur- 
ried on  my  stalks  to  maturity  before  I  was  ready,  and  I  began  to  be  appre- 
hensive that  1  should  lose  them.  Having  no  one  but  myself  and  wife,  who 
managed  the  boiling,  it  took  us  12  days,  as  we  could  only  press  and  boil 
every  other  day;  but  the  juice  and  the  yield  was  as  good  on  the  last  day 
as  on  the  first,  and  I  believe  that  it  might  have  been  begun  a  week  (or  per- 
haps two)  earlier,  and  continued  the  same  time  later,  without  making  any 
material  difference  ;  thus  showing  that  no  critical  period,  as  some  have 
suggested,  is  necessary. 

I  perhaps  owe  some  apology  to  the  gentlemen  on  whose  communica- 
tions I  have  remarked.  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  done  with  a  view 
to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  on  this  subject ;  and  I  trust,  if  they  find 
anything  in  mine  that  does  not  agree  with  their  own  experience,  they  will 
make  equally  free  remarks.  And  if  they  or  others  have  arrived  at  any 
conclusions  that  have  escaped  me,  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  BEAL. 
Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 
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No.  16— (2.) 

CORNSTALK  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Tennessee  State  Agriculturist. 
Athens,  Nov.  28;  1844. 

Gentlemen  :  Believing  that  the  manufacture  of  cornstalk  sugar  and 
molasses  is  forthwith  susceptible  of  being  made  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, it  is  deemed  expedient  to  enter  into  details,  that  perhaps  will  be 
considered  unnecessarily  minute  by  some  who  are  not  yet  apprized  of  its 
great  value.  For  it  is  certainly  true,  that,  if  the  necessary  care  and  atten- 
tion be  not  bestowed  on  the  whole  process,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  an  in- 
ferior article  will  be  the  consequence,  and  which  may  induce  the  experi- 
mentalist to  abandon  the  business  in  despair  and  disgust.  Year  before  last, 
having  met  with  the  essay  of  Webb  on  our  subject,  it  was  concluded  to 
give  this  new  project  a  trial,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  was  capable  of  being  made  an  object  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
The  result  was  decidedly  favorable  ;  and  accordingly,  last  year,  a  more  effi- 
cient apparatus  was  provided,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar  and  molasses  to  exempt  me  from  the  necessity  of  pur- 
chasing those  articles — no  inconsiderable  affair,  where  a  large  family  has 
to  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  12^  cents  per  pound  for  the  first,  and  $1  per  gallon 
for  the  last  named  article,  especially  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  money 
is  so  scarce  that  it  requires  profound  sagacity,  deeply  laid  and  successful 
stratagem,  and  vigorous  exertion,  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  to  enable  one  to  live 
decently,  and  to  pay  all  their  dues  at  a  proper  time. 

The  object  proposed  was,  to  a  great  extent,  realized  j  but  not  being  ap- 
prized of  the  quantity  that  would  be  necessary  to  last  a  whole  year,  it  turn- 
ed out  that  we  had  not  made  quite  enough  ;  our  stock  becoming  exhausted 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  from  that  time  until  the  latter  part  of  July 
it  becoming  necessary  to  resume  the  purchasing  of  sugar. 

During  the  last  season,  however,  an  ample  supply  has  been  made — rather 
over  100  gallons — equivalent  to  a  hogshead  of  sugar.  This  quantity  could 
have  been  extended  to  eight  or  ten  barrels,  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  stalks 
had  been  provided  ;  for,  by  planting  the  corn  at  various  times,  the  molasses 
season  can  be  prolonged  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October, 
Four  or  five  other  mills  were  in  operation  in  this  region  during  the  past 
summer,  at  which  were  variously  made  from  10  to  60  gallons.  Now,  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  kw  individuals,  can  be  done  by  every  farmer 
in  the  State  ;  and  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  no 
trivial  revolution  in  its  commercial  transactions  would  be  the  result.  As- 
suredly it  is  as  absurd  and  unnecessary  for  a  farmer  to  purchase  sugar  and 
molasses,  as  it  would  be  to  import  his  soft  soap,  candles,  or  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  ordinary  domestic  production.  The  mill  should  be  made  with  three 
Tollers,  at  least  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  26  inches  long,  4  inches  above 
the  cogs,  (the  cogs  4  inches  wide,)  and  18  inches  below  the  cogs;  the  necks 
ought  to  be  about  3  inches  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  smooth 
iron  band  fitted  on,  to  prevent  their  wearing.  The  stem  of  the  middle 
Toiler  should  be  12  or  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  5  or  6  feet  long ;  the  neck 
to  be  received  in  a  corresponding  hole  in  a  transverse  beam,  resting  on  two 
po>ts  about  25  feet  asunder.  This  arrangement  will  cause  the  mill  to  run 
more  equally  than  if  there  was  no  support  above.    There  should  also  be 
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some  contrivance  of  keys  and  wedges,  with  which  to  adjust  the  outside  to 
the  middle  roller.  This,  however,  must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
builder  of  the  mill,  as  it  cannot  easily  be  made  intelligible  on  paper. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  may  be  proper  to  assign  to  the  corn-stalk 
two  stages  in  its  growth,  as  the  most  suitable  for  making  molasses  and  su- 
gar, to  wit  :  1st.  When  just  in  Toasting  ears.  2d.  When  it  has  passed  out 
of  roastinir-ear  stage,  and  become  too  hard  for  cooking,  and  thence  to  the 
commencement  of  fodder-pulling.  The  sirup  mado  from  the  stalks  during 
the  first  or  roasting-ear  singe,  if  boiled  moderately  thick,  will  very  much 
resemble  honey,  both  in  appearance  and  taste.  In  the  second  stage,  (which 
I  consider,  on  the  whole,  the  proper  one,)  or  when  (he  corn  has  become  too 
hard  for  cooking,  the  sirup  will  more  nearly  resemble  that  made  from  the 
sugar  cane,  and  is  the  age  of  the  stalk  at  which  the  sirup  is  most  disposed 
to  "granulate.  As  you  approach  fodder-pulling  time,  the  molasses  will  be- 
come darker,  and  not  so  agreeable  to  the  taste.  In  the  first,  or  roasting-ear 
stage,  it  requires  10  gallons  of  juice  to  make  1  gallon  of  sirup.  In  the  sec- 
ond stage,  or  two  weeks  later,  8  gallons  will  do  the  same.  One  hundred 
moderately  large  stalks  will  make  one  gallon  of  sirup,  boiled  to  the  point  of 
granulation — that  is,  when  on  taking  a  small  portion  (as  warm  as  it  can  be 
borne)  between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger,  it  can  be  drawn  into  a  thread  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  One  gallon  of  such  sirup  is  equivalent  to 
ten  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  that  article 
is  commonly  used.  Stalks  from  which  the  ears  have  been  pulled  in  the 
embryo  state,  will  afford  one  fourth  more  sirup  than  will  those  on  which 
the  ears  have  been  permitted  to  arrive  at  their  full  growth.  Small  stalks 
will  yield  about  the  same  quantity  of  juice  as  large  ones — that  is,  the  prod- 
uct of  a  given  weight  of  either  will  be  about  the  same.  Large  stalks,  how- 
ever, are  preferable  to  small  ones,  as  it  requires  nearly  as  much  time  to  strip 
and  prepare  for  the  mill  the  latter  as  the  former.  As  regards  the  speedy 
granulation  of  sirup,  the  same  difficulties  have  been  experienced  as  hereto- 
fore.* It  is,  however,  satisfactorily  ascertained  that,  if  properly  made,  and 
placed  in  shallow  vessels,  and  in  a  moderately  warm  situation,  it  will  gran- 
ulate, if  sufficient  time  be  allowed  it  for  that  purpose.  Last  season  a  small 
portion  was  set  aside,  and  five  months  elapsed  before  the  crystalization  was 
completed ;  leaving,  however,  little  or  no  molasses. 

At  present,  I  have  parcels  which,  since  last  August,  have  been  slowly 
undergoing  the  process — some  of  them  now  ready  for  draining  ;  and  doubt- 
less, in  a  few  weeks  more,  the  whole  will  be  completed.  My  apparatus  for 
boiling  consists  of  a  large  iron  kettle,  and  also  one  of  copper,  made  from 
the  lower  part  of  a  second  hand  still,  the  nozzle  being  removed,  and  the 
aperture  closed  by  a  piece  of  copper  riveted  on  it ;  an  iron  band,  nearly  an 
inch  wide,  surrounds  the  top,  and  riveted  ;  the  edge  of  the  copper  being 
turned  over  it,  a  broad  lip  is  formed  in  front,  for  the  convenience  of  pouring- 
out  the  syrup  ;  two  ears  are  welded  on  the  band,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
with  holes  in  them  to  receive  two  large  rings,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  it 
off  the  furnace  ;  there  ought,  also,  to  be  one  behind.  This  kettle  is  about 
3  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  1  in  depth,  and  holds  about  35  gallons,  and 
answers  admirably,  as  the  boiling  can  be  finished  in  it  about  one-third  of 
the  time  that  is  required  in  one  of  the  ordinary  depth.     A  shallow  skimmer 

*  It  is  evident  Uiat  superabundant  mucilage  in  the  juice  prevents  the  speedy  graoulatun  of 
the  sirup;  and  it  is  hoped  more  mature  experience  will  remove  this  and  every  other  obstacle  to 
complete  success. 
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of  tin,  about  eight  inches  by  six,  with  holes  in  the  bottom  and  rounding  at 
the  end,  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  will  be  found  far  more  convenient  for 
skimming  than  the  ladle  in  common  use.  It  will  expedite  the  business  if 
the  fodder  be  stripped  off  the  stalks  the  evening  previous  to  the  morning 
when  they  are  intended  to  be  cut;  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  sheaths 
(or  shucks,  as  they  are  called)  about  the  joints  must  be  carefully  removed, 
and  stalks  perfectly  clean.  It  is  all  important  that  the  juice  be  pressed  out 
and  set  to  boiling  as  speedily  as  possible  after  the  stalks  are  cut.  Not 
more  than  two  hours  should  elapse  before  this  is  done  ;  for  if  the  stalks  are 
permitted  to  lie,  or  the  juice  to  stand  longer  than  the  time  mentioned,  fer- 
mentation will  commence,  and  infallibly  injure  the  quality  of  the  molasses. 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  juice  is  received  from  the  mill,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  staud  a  few  minutes  for  the  coarser  particles  to  subside,  and 
then  strained  through  a  coarse  cloth,  and  a  table-spoonfull  and  a  half  of 
clear  lime-water  added  to  each  gallon  of  juice,  and  then  poured  into  the 
kettle,  and  carefully  watched  and  skimmed  during  the  whole  process  of 
boiling.  When  iron  pots  or  kettles  are  used,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  be  entirely  free  from  rust,  as  the  smallest  portion  of  this  would  impart 
a  dark  color  and  ferruginous  taste  to  the  sirup,  and  also  a  dusky  hue  to 
coffee,  when  used  ;n  that  way.  With  tlie  fixtures  above  mentioned,  and  one 
horse,  we  made  seven  or  eight  gallons  per  day ;  but.  being  in  no  hurry,  gen- 
erally ceased  grinding  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  finish 
boiling  before  night.  By  using  two  horses,  or  extending  the  operations  to 
some  time  after  dark,  ten  gallons  daily  could  have  been  easily  made.  The 
molasses  thus  produced  has  over  and  again  been  pronounced  by  numerous 
persons  who  have  partaken  of  it  to  be  superior  to  the  imported  article ;  all, 
without  exception,  were  fond  of  it ;  whilst  among  them  were  several  who  re- 
ject the  use  of  cane  molasses  altogether.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  repeat 
a  remark  made  in  a, former  communication,  to  wit:  that,  when  intended  to 
be  used  in  coffee,  the  preferable  and  most  convenient  mode  will  be  to  mix 
it  with  the  coffee  when  first  made,  and  boil  all  together.  It  is  probable  that 
the  influence  of  prejudice  will,  for  some  time,  prevent  a  general  substitution 
of  cornstalk  sugar  and  molasses  for  the  corresponding  article  of  Louisiana 
and  the  West  Indies ;  for  there  is  something  repulsive  in  the  idea  that  a 
product  of  common  cornstalk  (an  article  with  which  we  have  been  so  fa- 
miliar from  our  infancy)  should  come  in  competition  with  a  similar  one  of 
the  far-famed  sugarcane,  that  comes  from  so  great  a  distance,  and  costs  so 
much. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  appears  every  way  reasonable  to  believe 
that,  before  another  year  rolls  round,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  and 
molasses  can  be  made  to  supply  our  own  wants  in  that  respect.  Yes.  if 
every  farmer  in  four  cr  five  of  our  most  populous  counties  would  each 
make  only  three  or  four  barrels,  it  would  probably  amount  to  a  greater 
quantity  than  is  annually  imported  into  the  State.  But  will  this  be  done  1 
It  may  well  be  doubted ;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, there  does  not  appear  to  exist  among  the  farmers  of  Tennessee 
(especially  those  of  East  Tennessee)  a  much  greater  amount  of  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  industry,  than  one  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find  in  a  colony  of  free  negroes. 

WILLIAM  H.  DEADERICK. 

P,  §, — Persons  desirous  of  further  information  on  this  subject,  carrfind 
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several  interesting  communications  in  relation  to  it  in  the  last  report  of 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  amply  confirming  everything  I 
have  advanced.  Indeed,  without  this  additional  testimony,  I  should  not 
have  written  as  confidently  as  I  have  done,  lest,  otherwise,  I  might  per- 
chance  be  honored  with  the  suspicion  of  being  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject. 

W.  H.  1). 


No.  16— (3.) 

Washington,  October  18, 1844. 

Sir:  I  now  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request,  respect- 
ing the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the  cornstalk.  You  say 
ihat  the  liquor  extracted  from  cornstalks  gives  plenty  of  saccharine  juice, 
and  of  a  quality  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  cane;  but  parties  experiment- 
ing upon  it  have  not  been  successful  in  granulating  it.  This  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case  in  new  districts  where  the  canj  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  often  perplexes  some  of  the  old  and  experienced  sugar-boilers  j 
hut.  on  mature  examination  and  inquiry,  the  difficulty  has  invariably  been 
found  to  be  in  the  evaporation;  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
such  is  the  case  in  this  instance.  On  reference  to  my  former  letter,  (in 
January  last.)  you  will  find  that  I  have  detailed  to  you  the  method  as  now- 
practised  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazils,  and,  I  presume,  is  similar  to  the  one 
followed  in  other  sugar  countries.  You  will  perceive  that  I  am  an  advo- 
cate for  the  vacuum  pans  as  the  means  of  evaporation  ;  they  not  only  have 
established  their  superiority  over  all  other  methods,  but  they  produce  a 
superior  quality,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  quantity. 

As  you  appear  to  take  considerable  interest  in  this  matter,  I  shall  be  happy 
in  giving  you  the  use  of  my  filter,  as  well  as  my  personal  attendance^  ro- 
vided  a  small  vacuum  pan  is  used. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WATSON. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


No.  16— (4.) 

Boston,  January  12,  1845. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  letter,  and  your  last  year's  report,  and  also 
the  sample  of  cornstalk  sugar.  I  now  write  to  say  that  I  gave  the  sample 
of  sugar  to  my  friend  Richard  Soule,  jr.,  and  requested  him  to  make  an 
analysis  of  it,  and  to  send  me  the  results.  He  has  done  so ;  and  I  now  en- 
close his  letter  for  you,  which  please  make  such  use  of  as  may  answer  your 
purpose.  I  had  formed  the  opinion  that  the  saccharine  matter  existed  in  two 
different  states  in  the  cornstalk,  dependent  on  the  degree  of  ripeness  of 
the  plant ;  which  opinion  the  researches  of  Mr.  Soule  have  proved  to  b& 
correct. 

20 
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The  stalks  he  analyzed  last  autumn  were  not  ripe  enough  to  give  cane 
or  crystalizable  sugar.  Hence  none  was  obtained,  and  only  glacose  or 
grape  sugar  was  found  in  the  expressed  juice. 

I  consider  this  discovery  one  of  great  practical  importance  ;  for  it  not 
only  serves  to  explain  the  numerous  failures  in  making  corn  sugar,  but  also 
Indicates  that  great  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  the  stalks  at  the  right  degree 
of  ripeness,  or  when  cane  sugar  is  formed.  I  have  arranged  matters  so 
that  next  summer  we  can  test  this  question ;  and  Mr.  Soule  will  continue 
his  researches  and  experiments  on  a  crop  of  corn,  which  will  be  under  his 
control,  so  that  he  may  not  again  be  disappointed  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  farmers,  as  he  was  last  year  by  the  cutting  up  the  crop  he  had  reserved 
for  researches. 

We  ought  to  have  experiments  made  on  all  the  different  varieties  of  corn, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  select  the  most  profitable  for  the  sugar  culture.  The 
subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  come  under  the  patronage  of  Con- 
gress ;  for  if  cornstalk  sugar  can  be  made  profitably,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  western  States. 

Is  it  not  desirable  to  make  some  experiments  on  the  sugar  in  the  dried 
cornstalks  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  much  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  may 
be  got  rid  of,  by  allowing  the  stalks  to  dry  ;  and  then,  by  grinding  or  chop- 
ping them  up,  we  might  dissolve  out  the  crystalized  sugar,  and  leave 
much  of  the  foreign  matters. 

This  method  has  been  used  in  France  in  separating  beet  sugar.  It  will 
have  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  farmer  to  suspend  his  sugar-making, 
until  winter,  when  he  has  more  leisure. 

The  stalks  should  be  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  avoid  fermentation. 
The  best  way  would  be,  to  cut  out  the  joints,  and  to  dry  the  split  shafts  of 
the  stalks  in  an  oven,  or  by  dry  warm  air,  in  a  room  heated  by  a  stove. 

It  may  also  be  important  that  researches  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  possible,  by  a  cheap  method,  to  convert  grape  into  a  crystalizable  or 
cane  sugar. 

We  know  it  is  one  of  the  most  simple  experiments,  readily  performed 
by  the  chemist,  to  convert  linen  fibre  into  grape  sugar,  so  that  from  a  pound 
of  rags  he  can  make  more  tha#  a  pound  of  sugar.  He  can  also  readily 
convert  starch  into  grape  sugar  by  similar  processes.  Now,  is  it  not  possi- 
ble to  carry  the  process  farther,  and  to  change  the  grape  sugar  into  cane? 


sugar  ? 


Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  T.  JACKSON. 


Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth. 


No.  16— (5.) 

East  Boston,  January  10,  1845. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  had  time  to  make  only  a  partial  examination  of  the- 
specimen  of  cornstalk  sugar,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  few 
days  since;  but  this  was  in  reference  to  what  is  most  important  to  be  known 
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about  it — namely:  the  amount  of  uncrystalizable,  sugar  which  it  contains, 
as  compared  with  raw  sugar  produced  from  the  cane. 

To  ascertain  this  point,  I  made  use  of  what  is  called  the  copper  test,  or 
a  potassic  solution  of  tartrate  ot  copper,  which  has  the  remarkable  proper- 
ty of  yielding  a  precipitate  of  protoxide  of  copper  to  a  boiling  solution  of 
grape  sugar,  while  it  remains  entirely  unaffected  by  a  similar  solution  of 
crystal  izabie  or  pure  cane  sugar.  So  that,  from  the  quantity  of  protoxide 
precipitated  when  the  test  is  added  to  boiling  solutions  of  any  two  samples 
of  sugar,  we  may  judge  of  their  relative  value. 

Por  the  purpose  of  comparison  in  the  present  instance,  1  selected  some 
I  uha  sugar  of  the  same  external  appearance,  in  respect  of  color  and  gran- 
ular texture,  as  that  of  the  sample  you  sent.  I  brought  both  to  the  same 
degree  of  dryness,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  and  then  weighed  out 
50  grains  from  each  parcel.  These  two  portions  were  dissolved  in  sepa- 
rate capsules,  with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  and  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  At  this  stage,  the  test  was  added.  A  precipitate  was  immediately 
produced  in  each  of  the  capsules. 

These  were  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  over  night,  and  the  next  day  the  su- 
perincumbent solutions  were  carefully  decanted.  The  precipitates  were  af- 
terwards repeatedly  washed  with  hot  water,  till  all  traces  of  foreign  mat- 
ters were  removed,  when  they  were  put  into  the  drying-stove  of  our  re- 
finery. When  perfectly  dry,  the  capsules,  with  their  contents,  were 
weighed ;  and  after  washing  out  the  latter,  the  capsules  were  replaced  in 
the  scale.  The  difference  of  weight  in  each  case  was,  of  course,  that  of  the 
precipitate;  and  was  found  to  be  exactly  two  grains  for  both  samples.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  this  specimen  of  cornstalk  sugar  is  quite  equal  in 
value  to  Cuba  sugar  of  the  same  shade  of  color. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  reports  of  many  experiments  made  on  the 
juice  of  cornstalks,  that  while,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  made  to  crys- 
talize  with  considerable  facility,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  has  either 
yielded  no  crystals  at  all,  or  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  concretion, 
rather  than  crystalization.  1  am  of  opinion  that  these  different  results  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  stalks  which  afforded  the  juices  used  in 
these  several  trials  were  in  different  states  as  respects  ripeness. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  one  period  in  the  growth  of  the  stalk,  all  the  sac- 
charine matter  which  it  contains  is  nothing  but  grape  sugar,  and  that  this 
passes  gradually  to  the  state  of  cane  sugar  during  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  plant.  If,  therefore,  the  stalk  is  cut  too  early,  no  degree  of  care 
in  clarifying  and  boiling  the  juice  will  enable  the  operator  to  bring  it  to  a 
crystaline  state.  It  is  important,  too,  I  imagine,  that  all  the  stalks  should 
be  sufficiently  ripe ;  for  if  any  considerable  quantity  should  be  below  the 
proper  degree  of  ripeness,  their.juice,  when  mingled  and  boiled  with  that  of 
the  stalks  which  have  reached  that  degree,  will  act  as  a  leaven  in  recon- 
verting to  grape  sugar  the  crystal izable  sugar  of  the  latter. 

The  great  desideratum,  then,  in  this  matter  of  cornstalk  sugar,  I  believe 
to  be  to  ascertain,  more  precisely  than  has  yet  been  done,  what  is  the  most 
suitable  treatment  for  the  stalks  in  the  successive  periods  of  their  growth, 
and  when  is  the  best  time  to  cut  them. 

That  good  sugar  can  be  made  from  cornstalks,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
there  is  as  little  doubt  that  good  sugar  is  not  always,  and  not  often,  produced 
from  them  when  the  attempt  is  made.  Let  some  one  tell  us  how  the  exper- 
iment may  always  be  successful,  and  then  we  shall  be  better  prepared   to 
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decide  whether  it  will  be  an  economical  use  of  a  portion  of  our  soil  to  d< 
vote  it  to  the  culture  of  cornstalks  for  this  purpose. 

Yery  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

'  RICHARD  SOULE,  Jr. 
Dr.  Chas.  T.  Jackson. 


No.  17. 

SUGAR  OF  POTATOES.  GRAPES,  AND  STARCH. 

From  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  sample  of  sweet  mucilaginous  liquid  was  sent  to 
me,  for  analysis,  by  the  honorable  the  commissioners  of  customs.  It  was  part 
of  a  quantity  imported  in  casks  at  Hull  from  Rotterdam.  It  was  called  by 
the  importers  "  vegetable  juice."  I  found  it  to  be  imperfectly  saccharified 
starch,  or  fecula :  and,  on  my  reporting  it  as  such,  it  was  admitted  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  duty. 

Three  months  since,  I  received  a  sample  of  a  similar  liquid  from  the 
importer  at  Hull,  with  a  request  that  I  would  examine  it  chemically.  He 
informed  me  that  an  importation  just  made  by  him  of  30  casks  of  it,  had 
been  detained  by  order  of  the  excise,  till  the  sugar  duty  of  25^.  per  cwt. 
of  solid  matter  it  contained  was  paid  upon  it.  It  was  of  specific  gravity 
1.362.  and  contained  80  per  cent,  of  ill  saccharified  fecula. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  importation  and  the  second,  an  act  of  Par- 
liament had  been  obtained  for  niacins-  every  kind  of  sugar,  from  whatever 
material  it  was  tormed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  "  beet-root  sugar  bill."  As 
the  saccharometer  tables  (subservient  to  the  laying  of  the  excise  duties  un- 
der this  act)  were  constructed  by  me,  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  I  well  knew  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  sirup  of  the  beet-root 
was  deducted  as  a  waste  product,  because  beet-root  molasses  is  too  crude 
an  article  for  the  use  of  man.  Well  saccharified  starch  paste,  however, 
constitutes  a  sirup — poor,  indeed,  in  sweetness,  when  compared  with  cane 
sirup,  or  that  of  the  beet-root;  but  then  it  does  not  spontaneously  blacken 
into  molasses  by  evaporation,  as  solutions  of  ordinary  sugar  never  fail  to  do 
when  they  are  concentrated,  even  with  great  care.  Hence  the  residuary 
sirups  of  saccharified  fecula  may  all  be  worked  up  into  a  tolerably  white 
granular  mass,  which,  being  crushed,  is  used  by  greedy  grocers  to  mix  with 
their  dark  brown  bastard  sugars,  to  improve  their  color. 

It  is  only  within  two  years  that  sugar  has  been  in  this  country  manufac- 
tured from  potato  starch  to  any  extent,  though  it  has  long  been  an  object 
of  commercial  enterprise  in  France.  Belgium,  and  Holland,  where  the  large 
coarse  potatoes  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  raw  material  must  be  very 
cheap  there,  as  well  as  the  labor ;  for  potato  starch,  or  flour,  for  conversion 
into  sugar,  has  been  imported  from  the  continent  into  this  country  in  large 
quantities,  and  sold  in  London  at  the  low  price  of  10s.  per  cwt. 

The  process  usually  followed  by  the  potato  sugar-makers,  is,  to  mix  100 
gallons  of  boiling  water  with  every  112  lbs.  of  the  fecula,  and  2  lbs.  of  the 
strongest  sulphuric  acid.  This  mixture  is  boiled  about  12  hours  in  a  large 
7at  made  ef  white  deal,  having  pipes  laid  along  the  b@ttom.  which  are  con- 
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nected  with  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler.  Afier  being  thus  saccharified, 
the  acid  liquid  is  neutralized  with  chalk,  altered,  and  then  evaporated  to 
the  density  of  about  1.300  at  the  boiling  temperature,  or  exactly  i.342 
when  cooled  to  60°.  When  sirup  of  this  density  is  left  in  repose  foi  some 
days,  it  concretes  altogether  into  crystaline  tufts,  and  forms  an  apparently 
dry  solid  of  specific  gravity  1.39.  When  this  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  220°, 
it  fuses  into  a  liquid  nearly  as  thin  as  waier.  On  cooling  to  150°,  it  takes 
the  consistence  of  honey;  and  at  100°  Fahrenheit,  it  has  that  of  a  viscid 
varnish.  It  must  be  left  a  considerable  time  at  rest  before  it  recovers  its  gran- 
ular state.  When  heated  to  270°,  it  boils  briskly,  and  gives  of!  one  tenth  of 
its  weight  of  water,  and  concretes,  on  cooling,  into  a  bright  yellow,  brit- 
tle, but  very  deliquescent  mass,  like  barley-sugar.  If  the  sirup  be  concen- 
trated to  a  much  greater  density  than  1.310,  (as  to  1.362,)  or  if  it  be  left  faintly 
acidulous — in  either  case  it  will  not  granulate,  but  will  remain  either  a  viscid 
magna,  or  become  a  concrete  mass — which  may  indeed  be  pulverized,  though 
it  is  so  deliquescent  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  adulteration  of  raw  sugar.  The 
Hull  juice  is  in  this  predicament,  and  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  hardly 
amenable  to  the  new  sugar  law,  as  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  worked  up 
into  even  the  semblance  of  sugar. 

Good  Muscovado  sugar  from  Jamaica  fuses  only  when  heated  to  280°; 
but  it  turns  immediately  dark  brown,  from  the  disengagement  of  some  of 
its  carbon  at  that  temperature,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  the  substance  called 
i:  caramel5'  by  the  French,  which  is  used  for  coloring  brandies,  white  wines, 
and  liquors. 

Thus  we  see  that  starch  or  grape  sugar  is  well  distinguished  from  cane 
sugar,  by  its  fusibility  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  its  inalterability  at  a  pretty 
high  heat.  Its  sweetening  power  is  only  two-fifths  that  of  ordinary  sugar.  A 
good  criterion  of  incompletely  formed  starch  sugar  is  its  resisting  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  while  perfectly  saccharified  starch  or  cane  sugar  is 
readily  decomposed  by  it.  If  to  a  strong  solution  of  imperfectly  saccharified 
grape  sugar  nearly  boiling  hot,  one  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  be  let 
fall,  no  perceptible  change  will  ensue ;  but  if  the  acid  be  dropped  into  solu- 
tions of  either  of  the  two  other  sugars,  black  carbonaceous  particles  will 
make  their  appearance. 

The  article  which  was  lately  detained  by  the  excise  for  the  high  duties 
at  Hull,  is  not  affected  by  sulphuric  acid,  like  the  solutions  of  cane  sugar, 
and  of  the  well  made  potato  sugar  of  London  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  gave 
my  opinion  in  favor  of  admitting  the  (so  called)  vegetable  juice  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  duty. 

I  subjected  the  solid  matter  obtained  by  evaporating  the  Hull  juice,  to 
ultimate  analysis  by  peroxide  of  copper  in  a  combustion  tube,  with  all  the 
requisite  precautions,  and  obtained  in  one  experiment  37  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon, and  in  another  38  per  cent.,  when  the  substance  had  been  dried  in 
an  air  bath  heated  to  275°.  The  difference  to  100  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  the  proportions  to  form  water.  Now  this  is  nearly  the  constitution  of 
starch.  Cane  sugar  contains  about  5  per  cent,  more  carbon,  whereby  it 
readily  evolves  this  black  element,  by  the  action  of  heat  or  sulphuric 
acid. 

An  ingenious  memoir  by  Mr.  Trommer  upon  the  distinguishing  criteria 
of  gum  dextrine  grape  sugar  and  cane  sugar,  has  been  published  in  the 
39th  volume  of  the  u  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacic."     I  have  re- 
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peated  his  experiments,  and  find  them  to  give  correct  results  when  modified 
in  a  certain  way.  His  general  plan  is  to  expose  the  hydrate  of  copper  to 
the  action  of  solutions  of  the  above-mentioned  vegetable  products.  He 
first  renders  the  solution  alkaline  ;  then  adds  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
to  it;  and  either  heats  the  mixture,  or  leaves  it  for  some  time  in  the  cold. 
By  pursuing  his  directions,  J  encountered  contradictory  results;  but,  by 
the  following  method,  I  have  secured  uniform  success  in  applying  the 
criteria,  and  have  even  arrived  at  a  method  of  determining,  by  a  direct  test, 
the  quantity  of  sugar  in  diabetic  urine. 

1  dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  measured  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  make  the  solution  faintly  alkaline,  as  tested  with  turmeric 
paper,  by  the  addition  of  potash  lye  in  the  cold  ;  for,  if  the  mixture  be  hot. 
a  portion  of  the  disengaged  green  hydrate  of  copper  is  converted  into  black 
oxide.  This  mixture,  being  always  agitated  before  applying  it,  forms  the 
test  liquor. 

If  a  few  drops  of  it  be  introduced  into  a  solution  of  gum,  no  change 
ensues  in  the  hydrate  of  copper,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  which  shows  that 
a  gummate  of  copper  is  formed,  which  resists  decomposition.  But  the 
cupreous  mixture  without  the  gum  is  rapidly  blackened  at  the  boiling  tem- 
perature. I  do  not  find  that  the  gummate  is  re-dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
water,  as  Trommer  asserts. 

Starch  and  tragacanth  compost  like  gum ;  in  which  respect  I  agree  with 
Trommer.  Starch,  however,  is  already  a  perfect  criterion  in  iodine  water. 
Mr.  Trommer  says  that  solution  of  dextrine  affords  a  deep-blue  colored 
liquid,  without  a  trace  of  precipitate  ;  and  that,  when  his  mixture  is  heated 
to  85°  C.j  it  deposites  red  grains  of  protoxide  of  copper  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid.  I  think  these  phenomena  are  dependent,  in  some  measure,  upon  the 
degree  of  alkaline  excess  in  the  mixture.  I  find  that  solution  of  dextrine, 
treated  in  my  way,  hardly  changes  in  the  cold  :  but  when  heated  slightly, 
it  becomes  green  ;  and,  by  brisk  boiling,  an  olive  tint  is  produced.  It  thus 
betrays  a  tendency  of  transition  into  sugar. 

Solution  of  cane  sugar,  similarly  treated,  undergoes  no  change  in  the 
cold  at  the  end  of  two  days  ;  and  very  little  change  of  color,  even  at  a  boil- 
ing heat,  if  not  too  concentrated.  Cane  sugar,  treated  by  Trommer  in  his 
way,  becomes  of  a  deep  blue  ;  it  can  be  boiled  with  potash  in  excess,  with- 
out any  separation  of  orange-red  oxide  of  copper. 

Starch  or  grape  sugar  has  a  marvellous  power  of  reducing  the  greer, 
hydrate  of  copper  to  the  orange  oxide.  I  find,  however,  that  it  will  not  act 
upon  the  pure  blue  hydrate,  even  when  recently  precipitated ;  it  needs  the 
addition,  in  every  case,  of  a  small  portion  of  alkali.  Yet  ammonia  does  not 
seem  to  serve  the  purpose;  for,  in  using  the  ammonia  sulphate  of  copper 
in  solution,  I  obtained  unsatisfactory  results  with  the  above  vegetable  prod- 
ucts. The  black  oxide  of  copper  is  not  affected  by  being  boiled  in  solution 
of  starch  sugar. 

"If  solution  of  grape  sugar'  (says  Trommer)  "and  potash  be  treated 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  separated  hydrate  is  re  dis- 
solved, a  precipitate  of  red  oxide  will  soon  take  place  at  a  common  tempera- 
ture, but  it  immediately  forms  if  the  mixture  is  heated.  A  liquid  contain- 
ing a  hundred  thousandth  of  grape  sugar,  even  one  millionth  part."  says  he, 
"gives  a  perceptible  tinge  (orange)  if  the  light  is  let  fall  upon  it."  To  ob- 
tain such  a  minute  result,  very  great  nicety  must  be  used  in  the  dose  of 
alkali,  which  I  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  hit,     With  my  regula- 
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ted  alkaline  mixture,  however,  I  never  fail  in  discovering  an  exceedingly- 
small  portion  of  starch  sugar,  even  when  mixed  with  Muscovado  sugar : 
and  thus  an  excellent  method  is  ailorded  of  detecting  the  frauds  of  the 
grocers. 

I  find  that  manna  deoxidizes  the  green  hydrate  of  copper  slowly  when 
heated,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  grape  sugar,  which  reduces  it 
rapidly  to  the  orange  oxide.  If  an  excess  of  the  hydrate  of  copper  test  be 
used,  there  will  be  a  deposite  of  green  hydrate  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
under  the  orange  oxide. 

To  apply  these  researches  to  the  sugar  of  diabetic  urine :  this  should 
first  be  boiled  briskly,  to  decompose  the  urea,  and  to  dissipate  its  elements 
in  the  form  of  an  ammonia,  as  well  as  to  concentrate  the  saccharine  matter, 
whereby  the  test  becomes  more  efficacious ;  then  add  to  the  boiling  urine, 
in  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  the  cupreous  mixture,  containing  a  known  quanti- 
ty of  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  whole  assumes  a  greenish  tint,  and  con- 
tinue the  heat  until  the  color  becomes  bright  orange.  Should  it  remain 
green,  it  is  a  proof  that  more  hydrate  of  copper  has  been  introduced  than 
has  been  equivalent  to  the  deoxidizing  power  of  the  starch  sugar.  I  have 
found  that  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  supersaturated  very 
slightly  with  potash,  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of  orange  pro- 
toxide by  about  3  grains  of  potato  sugar  ;  or,  more  exactly,  30  parts  of  the 
said  sulphate  in  the  state  of  an  alkaline  hydrate  of  copper,  pass  altogether 
into  the  state  of  orange  oxide  by  means  of  100  parts  of  granular  stareh 
sugar.  Thus,  for  every  3  grains  of  sulphate  so  changed,  10  grains  of  sugar 
may  be  estimated  to  exist  in  diabetic  urine. 

Acetate  of  copper  may  be  used  in  the  above  experiments,  but  it  is  not 
so  good  as  the  sulphate.     The  chloride  of  copper  does  not  answer. 

Specific  gravity  is  also  an  important  criterion  applied  to  sugars.  That 
of  the  cane  and  beet-root  is  1.577 ;  that  of  starch  sugar,  in  crystaline  tufts, 
Is  1.39,  or  perhaps  1.40,  as  it  varies  but  a  little  with  its  state  of  dryness.  At 
1.342,  sirup  of  the  cane  contains  70  per  cent,  of  sugar.  At  the  same  den- 
sity, sirup  of  starch  contains  75J  per  cent,  of  concrete  matter  dried  at  260 
'degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  therefore  freed  from  the  10  per  cent,  of  water 
which  it  contains  in  the  granular  state.  Thus  another  distinction  is  ob- 
tained between  the  two  sugars,  in  the  relative  densities  of  their  solutions  at 
like  saccharine  contents  per  cent. 


No.  18— (1.) 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  DYERS'  MADDER  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURE.— By  M.  B.  Batcham. 

(Rubia  Tinctorial) 

The  quantity  of  madder  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States,  and 
imported  from  abroad,  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  those  who  have  given  no 
attention  to  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  our  public  records  do  not  give 
very  exact  information  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation he  could  obtain,  gives  the  amount  of  5,000  tons.  Estimating 
this  at  the  low  average  price~of  ten  cents  per  pound,  it  makes  the  round 
sum  of  one  million  of  dollars,  paid  annually  to  foreign  countries  for  aa 
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article  that  can  be  produced  as  good  and  cheap  at  home— paid,  too,  by  & 
people  loaded  down  with  indebtedness,  and  disgraced  by  the  forfeiture  of 
plighted  obligations. 

The  cultivation  of  madder  has  heretofore  been  represented  as  a  tedious 
and  laborious  operation,  requiring  much  care  and  skill,  as  well  as  outlay 
of  capital.  The  directions  have  been  mainly  gathered  from  foreign  works, 
detailing  the  methods  practised  by  the  plodding  Dutch  in  Holland  and 
Germany.  These  accounts  have  appeared  so  frightful  to  Americans,  that 
none  of  them  have  dared  to  undertake  the  business ;  and  Yankee  enter- 
prise and  labor-saving  ingenuity  have  never  been  exercised  upon  it. 

It  is  true  the  crop  requires  three  or  four  years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
needs  considerable  labor  and  some  knowledge ;  but  the  quantity  of  land  it 
occupies,  and  the  amount  of  labor  it  requires,  are  far  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  crop,  than  those  of  any  other  farm-crop  that  can  be  named. 

These  assertions  are  fully  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  an  enter- 
prising American  farmer,  Mr.  Joseph  Swift,  of  Erie  county,  Ohio,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  madder  for  five  years  past.  A  detailed 
account  of  Mr.  Swift's  mode  of  culture,  and  its  results,  was  obtained  at  his 
residence  last  winter,  by  the  writer  of  this  essay,  and  published  in  the  New 
Genesee  Farmer  for  March,  1843. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  seen,  that,  after  having  informed  himself  on 
the  subject,  and  becoming  satisfied  that  the  business  was  practicable  and 
profitable,  he  at  once  planted  nine  acres — a  quantity  that  would  astonish 
Mynheer  Van  Hollander.  This  he  allowed  to  grow  four  seasons,  and  the 
crop  was  harvested  and  sold  in  the  fall  of  1842.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  results  of  his  experience  :  * 

The  product  of  the  best  land  was  at  the  rate  of  2,000  lbs.  per  acre  ;  and 
he  is  certain  that,  with  his  present  knowledge,  he  can  obtain  3,000  lbs.  per 
acre ;  which  is  more  than  the  best  average  crops  of  Holland  or  Germany0- 
The  quality  was  superior  to  the  average  of  imported  madder. 

The  labor  required,  including  the  whole  time  with  the  digging,  cleaning, 
threshing,  &c,  was  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  days'  work  per  acre.  The 
outlay  for  buildings,  fixtures,  &c,  did  not  exceed  fifty  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  crop  was  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  at  which, 
price  he  sold  most  of  it ;  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  its  being  un- 
known to  purchasers,  and  all  the  prejudice  that  usually  exists  in  such 
cases. 

The  result,  then,  in  figures  fairly  stated,  stands  thus  for  an  acre  of  good 
land  properly  managed : 

By  2,000  lbs.  of  madder,  at  15  cents  per  lb.  -  -  -  $300  00 

Contra. — To  100  days'  work,  mostly  boys,  at  75  cents 

per  day  -  -  -  -    $75  00 

Use  of  land,  4  years  at  $4  per  year      -  -  16  00 

Grinding,  packing,  &c.  -  -  -  9  00 

100  00 


Leavinj  a  net  profit  per  acre  of  -  -  -  -  -  $200  00 

Mr.  Swift  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  section  of  the  country^ 
having  resided  nearly  thirty  years  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies,  which 
consists  of  about  400  acres  of  choice  land,  mostly  alluvial,  in  the  valley  of 
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the  Vermillion  river,  seven  miles  from  lake  Erie.  At  my  request,  he  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  practical  directions  for  the  cultivation  of 
madder,  which,  he  remarked,  must  Ik;  understood  as  intended  for  those  who 
wish  to  cultivate  only  a  few  acres,  and  cannot  afford  much  outlay  of 
capital.  Those  who  wish  to  engage  in  the  business  on  an  extensive  scale, 
would  need  to  adopt  a  somewhat  different  practice. 

Soil  and  preparation. — The  soil  should  he  a  deep  rich  sandy  loam,  free 
from  weeds,  roots,  stones,  &c,  and  containing  a  g  >od  proportion  of  vege- 
table earth.  Alluvial  "bottom"  laud  is  the  most  suitable,  but  it  must  not 
be  wet.  If  old  upland  is  used,  it  should  receive  a  heavy  coating  of  vege- 
table earth,  from' decayed  wood  and  leaves.  The  land  should  be  ploughed 
very  deep  in  the  fall,  and  early  in  the  spring  apply  about  one  hundred 
loads  ot  well-rotted  manure  per  acre,  spread  evenly  and  ploughed  in  deep- 
ly ;  then  harrow  till  quite  fine  and  free  from  lumps.  Next  plough  the  field 
into  beds  four  feet  wide,  leaving  alleys  between,  three  feet  wide;  then  har- 
row the  beds  with  a  fine  light  harrow,  or  rake  them  by  hand,  so  as  to  have 
them  smooth  and  even  with  the  alleys  ;  they  are  then  ready  for  planting. 

Preparing  sets  and  planting. — Madder  sets,  or  seed  roots,  are  best  se- 
lected when  the  crop  is  dug  in  the  fall.  The  horizontal  uppermost,  roots, 
with  eyes,  are  the  kmd  to  be  used  ;  these  should  be  separated  from  the  bot- 
tom roots,  and  buried  in  sand  in  a  cellar  or  pit.  If  not  done  in  the  fall, 
the  sets  may  be  dug  early  in  the  spring,  before  they  begin  to  sprout.  They 
should  be  cut  or  broken  into  pieces  containing  from  two  to  five  eyes  each, 
i.  e.  three  or  four  inches  long.  The  time  for  planting  is  as  early  in  spring 
as  the  ground  can  be  got  in  good  order  and  severe  frosts  are  over,  which 
in  this  climate  is  usually  about  the  middle  of  April.  With  the  beds  pre- 
pared as  directed,  stretch  a  line  lengthwise  the  bed,  and  with  the  corner  of 
a  hoe  make  a  drill  two  inches  deep  along  each  edge  and  down  the  middle, 
so  as  to  give  three  rows  to  each  bed,  about  two  feet  apart.  Into  these  drills 
drop  the  sets  ten  inches  apart,  covering  them  two  inches  deep.  Eight  or 
ten  bushels  of  sets  are  requisite  for  an  acre. 

After  culture. — As  soon  as  the  madder  plants  can  be  seen,  the  ground 
should  be  carefully  hoed,  so  as  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  not  injure  the 
plants ;  and  the  hoeing  and  weeding  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  weeds 
make  their  appearance.  If  any  of  the  sets  have  failed  to  grow,  the  va- 
cancies should  be  filled  by  taking  up  parts  of  the  strongest  roots,  and  trans- 
planting them.  This  is  best  done  in  June.  As  soon  as  the  madder  plants 
are  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  the  tops  are  to  be  bent  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  all  except  the  tip  end  covered  with  earth  shovelled  from 
the  middle  of  the  alleys.  Bend  the  shoots  outward  and  inward  in  every 
direction,  so  as  in  time  to  fill  all  the  vacant  space  in  the  beds,  and  about 
one  foot  on  each  side.  After  the  first  time  covering,  repeat  the  weeding 
when  necessary,  and  run  a  single  horse  plough  through  the  alleys  several 
times,  to  keep  the  earth  clean  and  mellow.  As  soon  as  the  plants  again  be- 
come ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  bend  down  and  cover  them  as  before ;  re- 
peating the  operation  as  often  as  necessary,  which  is  commonly  three  times 
the  first  season.  The  last  time  may  be  as  late  as  September,  or  later  if  no 
frosts  occur.  By  covering  the  tops  in  this  manner,  they  change  to  roots, 
and  the  design  is  to  fill  the  ground  as  full  of  roots  as  possible.  When  the 
vacant  spaces  are  all  full,  there  will  be  but  little  chance  for  weeds  to  grow ; 
but  all  that  appear  must  be  pulled  out. 

The  second  year.— Keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds,  plough  the  alleys^ 
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and  cover  the  tops,  as  before  directed,  two  or  three  times  during  the  season. 
The  alleys  will  now  form  deep  and  narrow  ditches ;  and  if  it  becomes 
difficult  to  obtain  good  earth  for  covering  the  tops,  that  operation  may  be 
omitted  after  the  second  time  this  season.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  covering 
the  tops,  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  beds  as  high  as  the  middle ;  otherwise. 
the  water  from  heavy  showers  will  run  off,  and  the  crop  suffer  from 
drought. 

The  third  year. — Yery  little  labor  or  attention  is  required.  The  plants 
will  now  cover  the  whole  ground.  If  any  weeds  are  seen,  they  must  be 
pulled  out ;  otherwise,  their  roots  will  cause  trouble  when  harvesting  the 
madder.  The  crop  is  sometimes  dug  the  third  year ;  and  if  the  soil  and 
cultivation  have  been  good,  and  the  seasons  warm  and  favorable,  the  mad- 
der will  be  of  good  quality;  but  generally  it  is  much  better  in  quality,  and 
more  in  quantity,  when  left  until  the  fourth  year. 

Digging  and  harvesting. — This  should  be  done  between  the  20th  of 
August  and  the  20lh  of  September.  Take  a  sharp  shovel,  or  shovels,  and 
cut  off  and  remove  the  tops  within  half  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
then  take  a  plough  of  the  largest  size,  with  a  sharp  coulter  and  a  double 
team,  and  plough  a  furrow  outward,  beam  deep,  around  the  edge  of  the 
bed:  stir  the  earth  with  forks,  and  carefully  pick  out  all  the  roots,  remov- 
ing the  earth  from  the  bottom  of  the  furrow;  then  plough  another  furrow, 
beam  deep,  as  before,  and  pick  over  and  remove  the  earth  in  the  same 
manner;  thus  proceeding  till  the  whole  is  completed. 

Washing  and  drying. — As  soon  as  possible  after  digging,  take  the  roots 
to  some  running  stream  to  be  washed.  If  there  is  no  running  stream  con- 
venient, it  can  be  done  at  a  pump.  Take  large  round  sieves,  two  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  wire  about  as  fine  as  wheat  sieves: 
or,  if  these  cannot  be  had,  get  from  a  hardware  store  sufficient  screen  wire 
of  the  right  fineness,  and  make  frames  or  boxes  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
long  and  the  width  of  the  wire :  on  the  bottom  of  which  nail  the  wire, 
In  these  sieves,  or  boxes,  put  half  a  bushel  of  roots  at  a  time,  and  stir  them 
about  in  the  water,  pulling  the  bunches  apart  so  as  to  wash  them  clean ; 
then,  having  a  platform  at  hand,  lay  them  on  it  to  dry.  To  make  a  plat- 
form, take  two  or  three  common  boards,  so  as  to  be  about  four  feet  in  width, 
and  nail  cleets  across  the  under  side.  On  these  spread  the  roots  about 
two  inches  thick,  for  drying  in  the  sun.  Carry  the  platforms  to  a  conve- 
nient place,  not  far  from  the  house,  and  place  them  side  by  side,  in  rows 
east  and  west,  and  their  ends  north  and  south,  leaving  room  to  walk  be- 
tween the  rows.  Elevate  the  south  ends  of  the  platforms  about  eighteen 
inches,  and  the'north  ends  about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  putting  poles 
or  sticks  to  support  them.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  drying.  After 
the  second  or  third  day's  drying,  the  madder  must  be  protected  from  the 
dews  at  night,  and  from  rain,  by  placing  the  platforms  one  upon  another 
to  a  convenient  height,  and  covering  the  uppermost  one  with  boards. 
Spread  them  out  again  in  the  morning,  or  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  over. 
Five  or  six  days  of  ordinarily  fine  weather  will  dry  the  madder  sufficiently, 
when  it  may  be  put  away  till  it  is  convenient  to  kiln-dry  and  grind  it. 

Kiln-drying. — The  size  and  mode  of  constructing  the  kiln  may  be  varied 
to  suit  circumstances.  The  following  is  a  very  cheap  plan,  and  sufficient  to 
dry  one  ton  of  roots  at  a  time.  Place  four  strong  posts  in  the  ground,  twelve 
feet  apart  one  way  and  eighteen  the  other — the  front  two  14  feet  high, 
and  the  others  18.     Put  girths  across  the  bottom,  middle,  and  top,  and 
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nail  boards  perpendicularly  on  the  outside,  as  for  a  common  barn.  The 
boards  must  be  well  seasoned,  and  all  cracks  or  holes  should  be  plastered 
or  otherwise  stopped  up.  Make  a  shed  roof  of  common  boards.  In  the  in- 
side, put  upright  standards,  about  five  feet  apart,  wiih  cross-pieces,  to  sup- 
port the  scaffolding.  The  first  cross  piece  is  to  be  four  feet  from  the  floor, 
the  next  two  feet  higher,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  On  these  cross-pieces  lay 
small  poles,  about  six  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick,  four  or  five  inches 
apart.  On  these  scaffolds  the  madder  is  to  be  spread  nine  inches  thick. 
A  lloor  is  laid  at  the  bottom,  to  keep  all  dry  and  clean.  When  the  kiln  is 
filled,  take  six  or  eight  small  kettles,  or  hand-furnaces,  and  place  them  four 
or  five  feet  apart  on  the  floor,  (first  securing  it  from  fire  with  bricks  or  stones,) 
and  make  fires  in  them  with  charcoal,  being  careful  not  to  make  any  of  the 
fires  so  large  as  to  scorch  the  madder  over  them.  A  person  must  be  in  con- 
stant attendance  to  watch  and  replenish  the  fires.  The  heat  will  ascend 
through  the  whole,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  it  will  all  be  sufficiently 
dried,  which  is  known  by  its  becoming  brittle  like  pipe-stems. 

Breaking  and  grinding. — Immediately  after  being  dried,  the  madder 
must  be  taken  to  the  barn,  and  threshed  with  flails,  or  broken  by  machinery, 
(a  mill  might  easily  be  constructed  for  this  purpose,)  so  that  it  will  feed  in 
a  common  grist-mill.  If  it  is  not  broken  and  ground  immediately,  it  will 
gather  dampness,  so  as  to  prevent  its  grinding  freely.  Any  common  grist- 
mill can  grind  madder  properly.  When  ground  finely,  it  is  fit  for  use,  and 
may  be  packed  in  barrels,  like  flour,  for  market. 

Amount  and  value  of  product ;,  fyc. — Mr.  Swift  measured  off  a  part  of  his 
ground,  and  carefully  weighed  the  product  when  dried,  which  he  found  to 
be  over  2,000  pounds  per  acre,  notwithstanding  the  seasons  were  mostly- 
very  dry  and  unfavorable.  With  his  present  knowledge  of  the  business, 
he  is  confident  that  he  can  obtain  at  least  3,000  pounds  per  acre,  which  is 
said  to  be  more  than  is  often  obtained  in  Germany.  The  whole  amount  of 
labor  he  estimates  at  from  80  to  100  days'  work  per  acre.  The  value  of 
the  crop,  at  the  usual  wholesale  price,  (about  15  cents  per  pound,)  is  from 
$300  to  $400.  In  foreign  countries,  it  is  customary  to  make  several  quali- 
ties of  madder,  which  is  done  by  sorting  the  roots  ;  but  as  only  one  quality 
is  required  for  the  western  market,  Mr.  Swift  makes  but  one,  and  that  is 
found  superior  to  most  of  the  imported,  and  finds  a  ready  sale. 

If  any  person  desires  instruction  for  making  several  qualities  of  madder, 
or  further  information  respecting  any  other  point,  it  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing,  post  paid,  Joseph  Swift,  Birmingham,  Erie  county,  Ohio. 


No.  18— (2.) 

Extract  from  the  report  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  made  by  M, 
de  Gasparin,  peer  of  France,  member  of  the  Institute,  and  formerly 
Minister  of  the  Home  Department,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  madder 
root. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  madder  root,  the  mineral  composition  of  the  soil 
as  almost  unimportant,  although  it  has  been  remarked  that  it  succeeds  bet- 
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ter  in  those  soils  in  which  the  proportion  of  humus,*  or  vegetable  mould,  is 
the  greatest.  As  to  the  physical  properties,  the  most  superior  soil  for  the 
growth  of  the  madder  root  is  that  which  is  specifically  the  lightest  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk;  that  which  will  take  up  most  water,  and  in  which  evap- 
oration is  the  slowest ;  that  which  adheres  the  least  to  the  tools  in  working 
it,  and  which,  being  dry,  adheres  least  together.  There  are  two  ways  of 
cultivating  the  madder  root :  1st.  Cultivation  on  the  small  scale,  which  is 
done  by  hand,  and  on  small  patches  cf  ground  ;  2d.  Cultivation  on  the 
large  scale. 

Cultivation  on  the  small  scale. — When  a  person  has  a  piece  of  ground 
which  is  suitable  to  the  growth  of  madder,  he  should  first  of  all  break  it  up 
to  the  depth  of  a  metre.t  unless  it  should  lately  have  been  worked  to  some 
depth.  This  is  generally  done  by  the  spade.  The  operation  should  take 
place  during  the  winter;  the  rain  and  frost  break  up  the  clods,  which,  on 
the  approach  of  spring,  will  become  pulverized.  Jt  should  be  done  when 
the  ground  is  in  such  a  state  that,  although  there  is  sufficient  humidity  in  it, 
it  will  not  adhere  to  the  implements  made  use  of.  Manure  should  be  carted 
upon  it  during  the  whole  winter.  There  are  some  lands  upon  which  the 
quantity  of  manure  to  be  employed  might  (as  we  may  say)  be  unlimited, 
and  they  would  produce  a  crop  of  roots  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  thrown 
on  ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  only  upon  porous,  light,  fresh  soils, 
that  the  experiment  of  putting  on  such  a  superabundant  quantity  of  manure 
should  be  attempted.  When  the  manure  has  been  well  spread  over  the 
ground,  it  must  be  ploughed  in  crosswise,  so  as  to  cover  it  lightly,  and  then 
harrowed  to  make  the  surface  even. 

The  furrows  in  which  the  madder-seeds  are  to  be  sown,  are  then  traced 
out  with  a  small  hand-plough.  The  furrows  ought  to  be  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  width,  with  a  space  between  them  of  about  fourteen  inches;  thus 
the  lines  would  be  traced  at  six  feet  eight  inches  distance  from  each  other. 
This  operation  being  completed,  a  man  takes  a  hand-furrow,  and  hollows 
out  a  deeper  furrow  along  each  ridge  ;  he  is  followed  by  a  woman  or  child, 
who  throws  the  seed  into  the  furrow.  From  400  to  450  pounds  of  seed  to 
every  hectaret  will  be  the  necessary  quantity.  The  seeds  should  be  regu- 
larly distributed,  at  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  inch  distance  from  each 
other,  and  in  every  direction  ;  they  should  not  be  sown  in  lines.  When 
the  man  has  completed  his  furrow,  he  will,  on  returning,  open  another 
alongside  of  it — the  earth  turned  up  for  which  will  serve  to  cover  the 
seed  which  has  been  sown  upon  the  first ;  the  woman  still  follows  him? 
and  sows  the  seed  in  the  new  furrow ;  and  so  on,  till  they  come  to  the  sixth., 
which  remains  without  being  sown,  and  which  forms  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  ridges. 

As  soon  as  the  madder  makes  its  appearance  above  the  ground,  imme- 
diate care  should  be  taken  to  have  it  properly  weeded,  in  which  the  agri- 
culturist cannot  be  too  particular ;  and  this  must  be  repeated  whenever 
fresh  weeds  begin  to  show  themselves.  This  weeding  is  to  be  done  by- 
hand.  The  women  and  children  must  go  on  their  knees,  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  furrows,  and  pluck  out  with  great  care  the  roots  and  filaments  of 
every  weed.     This  should  be  followed,  in  every  instance,  by  covering  the 

*  Woody  fibre,  in  a  state  of  decay,  is  the  substance  called  humus.— (See  Liebig's  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  chap.  3  ;  published  by  J.  Winchester,  New  York.) 
t  A  metre  is  39|  inches  Eoglish. 
?A  hectare  is  2  acres,  1  rood,  and  35  perches,  English ;  or  11,960  square  rods. 
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madder  plants  with  a  light  layer  of  earth,  taken  from  between  the  furrows; 
and  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ground  firm  around  them,  and  to 
replace  that  winch  the  pulling  up  ot  the  weeds  may  have  removed.  The 
weeding  must  be  repeated  more  or  less  often,  in  proportion  to  the  propen- 
sity of  the  ground  to  produce  weeds  ;  and  one  ought  to  calculate  upon 
three  weedings  being  sufficient  during  the  first  summer.  It  will  require 
equal  to  22  days'  work  of  a  woman  upon  each  hectare,  every  time  it  is 
dmie,  upon  such  lands  as  produce  weeds  only  in  moderate  quantities;  but 
the  quantify  may  be  much  more  considerable  in  soils  where  vegetation  is 
particularly  vigorous.  In  the  month  of  September,  the  furrows  should  be 
covered  two  or  three  inches  deep  with  earth  ;  and  in  this  state  the  madder 
passes  the  winter.  At  the  time  the  top  of  the  plant  will  have  begun  to 
wither  from  the  effects  of  the  cola  nights,  and  will  soon  after  become  dry, 
the  question  is  not  so  much  to  defend  it  from  the  frost,  which  it  with- 
stands well,  as  to  oblige  the  plant  to  form  new  roots  in  the  earth  with 
which  it  is  covered,  to  the  end  that  it  may  show  itself  above  ground.  The 
first  vegetation  in  the  spring  is  so  vigorous,  that  it  pierces  through  the  layer 
with  rapidity,  and  the  new  stem  shows  itself  as  soon  as  the  first  warmth  of 
spring  is  felt.  During  the  second  year,  the  weeding  must  be  continued; 
but  if  it  has  been  carefully  done  during  the  first,  the  madder  plants  having 
taken  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  would  not  allow  the  growth  of  many  extraneous 
weeds.  The  plants  are  lightly  earthed  up  after  every  weeding,  as  before. 
However,  there  are  many  persons  who  do  not  take  this  precaution  after  the 
first  year,  pretending,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  pulling  up  of  the 
weeds  cannot  affect  the  madder  plants,  which  then  have  become  firmly 
rooted.  When  the  stem  is  in  flower,  it  is  cut  for  fodder,  or  it  is  left  to  run 
to  seed.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  these  two  methods.  Many  persons 
think  that  the  mowing  compels  the  olant  to  push  forth  a  new  shoot, 
wnicn  impovensnes  tne  root ;  but,  on  the  other' hand,  it  may  be  argued 
that  allowing  the  stem  to  come  to  maturity  will  impoverish  the  plant, 
and  rob  it  of  all  its  succulency. 

As  to  the  fodder,  it  is  of  an  excellent  quality — almost  as  much  esteemed  as 
lucerne.  It  is  well  known  that  it  has  the  property  of  turning  red  the  bones 
of  animals  which  feed  upon  it — a  circumstance  often  remarked  in  countries 
where  the  madder  grows. 

Experienced  cultivators  can  judge  from  the  produce  of  the  first  year's 
fodder  what  will  be  the  produce  of  the  roots  themselves ;  for  it  has  been 
found  that  they  are  equal  in  weight  to  the  fodder  cut  the  first  year,  and 
double  that  of  the  second. 

The  third  year  does  not  require  any  other  labor  than  the  mowing  of  the 
stems  ;  and  finally,  in  the  month  of  August  or  September,  as  soon  as  the 
rains  have  sufficiently  penetrated  the  ground  so  as  to  render  it  easy  to  be 
worked,  the  taking  up  of  the  roots  themselves  is  proceeded  in.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  this  should  be  completed  before  any  fears  can  be  entertained  of 
frost,  which  might  prove  very  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  roots  while 
they  are  laid  out  to  dry.  To  do  this,  men  are  placed  on  every  furrow  ;  and 
sometimes  two  on  each,  if  the  ground  be  very  stiff  and  require  much  labor. 
With  their  spades  they  turn  up  the  ground  before  them,  and  keep  digging 
down  as  long  as  they  perceive  any  filaments  of  the  roots.  Before  each 
laborer  is  placed  a  cloth,  into  which  he  throws  the  madder  as  he  gathers  it. 
Whenever  this  is  full,  it  is  carried  to  the  area  upon  which  the  crop  is  to  be 
spread,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it ;  it  is  turned  over  with  a  pitchfork,  ta 
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clear  it  from  the  earth  and  dust  which  may  adhere  to  it.  It  is  then  con- 
veyed to  some  dry  place,  for  humidity  would  render  it  liable  to  become 
mouldy,  and  would  completely  deteriorate  its  quality.  After  that,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  pack  it  up  for  market. 

Statement  of  the  expenses  for  a  hectare  (about  tioo  and  a  half  acres)  of 
madder  land^  cultivated  by  spade  labor  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse. 

First  year. — For  breaking  up  the  ground,  44  days'  labor  in  the  winter.. 
and  20  loads  of  manure  ;  ploughing  up  two  furrows  to  cover  the  manure'; 
and  harrowing  the  laud  ;  450  lbs.  of  seed  per  hectare  ;  8  days'  work  of  a 
man  and  woman  in  sowing ;  weeding  three  times,  66  days'  work  of  a 
woman  ;  earthing  up  three  times,  15  days'  work  of  a  man. 

Second  year. — Weeding,  in  all,  22  days  ;  earthing  up  once  ;  earthing  up 
lor  the  winter. 

Third  year. — Taking  up  the  roots,  166  days'  work  of  men  and  women, 

Produce. — Fodder  obtained  the  first  year,  8,600  lbs. ;  second  year,  4,300 
lbs.;  madder  roots,  8,600  lbs. 

Cultivation  on  a  large  scale. — In  the  cultivation  on  a  large  scale,  no  ma- 
nure is  employed.  The  first  work  of  breaking  up  the  earth  is  done  with  a 
strong  plough  ;  all  the  other  labor  of  the  intermediate  years  is  done  by  hand, 
asm  the  small  cultivation.  The  work  of  turning  up  the  roots  is  done  also  with 
a  strong  plough,  the  mould-board  of  which  is  more  turned  up  than  usual, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  back  into  the  furrow  ;  its  handle  is  of  wood? 
but  all  the  rest  of  wrought  iron.  It  is  constructed  altogether  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  plough  called  contrier.  There  are,  however,  two  small  wheels 
attached  to  it,  as  a  sort  of  fore-carriage,  to  render  its  progress  more  steady. 
The  agriculturist  should  take  care  to  have  a  double  set  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  plough,  to  prevent  delays  in  case  of  accident. 

To  this  plough  is  generally  first  yoked  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  before  them 
are  placed  as  many  horses  as  the  tenacity  of  the  ground  may  require. 
The  calculation  is  generally  made  for  six  pairs  of  horses,  beside  the  oxen, 
for  lands  of  ordinary  stiffness.  With  these  means,  about  half  a  hectare 
may  be  ploughed  in  a  day.  The  ground  should  be  opened  to  the  depth  of 
about  twenty  inches. 

When  such  a  considerable  strength  in  cattle  cannot  be  obtained,  the  fur- 
rows must  be  ploughed  over  twice ;  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  managed 
with  three  pairs  of  cattle,  which  would  do  the  same  work,  but  take  double 
the  time  to  perform  it. 

To  take  up  the  roots,  20  men  and  women  would  be  required  to  each 
plough,  when  the  madder  is  not  very  thick,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
compact  soils  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

If  the  crop  prove  very  good,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase,  propor- 
tionately, the  number  of  women  to  be  employed.  The  width  of  the  field 
is  divided  into  twenty  equal  distances,  by  means  of  stakes  driven  in  ;  one 
man  and  one  woman  are  appointed  to  each  of  these  divisions.  The  men 
have  each  an  iron  rake,  and  they  spread  the  earth,  as  it  is  turned  over  by 
the  plough,  along  their  division.  The  women  gather  up  the  roots  in  bas- 
kets, and  then  deposite  them  in  cloths,  which  are  placed  at  equal  distances. 
The  other  operations  are  performed  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  preceding 
article. 
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Statement  of  expenses  for  a  hectare  of  madder  land,  cultivated  on  a  large 

scale. 

First  year. — Breaking  up  of  the  land,  2  days'  work  tor  7  pairs  of  cattle ; 
6  days*  work  of  men  who  drive  the  plough  and  attend  the  cattle;  cross- 
ploughing  after  winter;  450  lbs.  of  seed  ;  sowing  after  the  plough  ;   weed- 
ing :  earthing  up  three  times,  and  for  the  winter. 
inn!  year. — Earthing  up  once,  for  the  winter. 

Third  year. — Ploughing  up  the  roots,  2  days'  work  for  7  pairs  of  cattle  \ 
46  days'  work  for  men,  and  10  for  women,  drying  and  picking  up. 

Produce. — Fodder  obtained  the  first  year,  5,625  lbs. ;  second,  2,812  lbs.; 
madder  roots,  5,625  lbs. 


MADDER  SEED. 

The  very  high  prices  which  the  madder  dyes  of  France  and  Holland 
have  attained,  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  attention  of  our  intelligent  agri- 
culturists. It  is  only  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  immense 
quantity  of  madder  consumed  in  the  various  manufactories  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  convinced  that  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  would  be  attended 
with  great  advantages,  and  that  it  may  be  undertaken  with  certainty  of 
profit. 

The  madder  root  can  be  cultivated  in  almost  every  climate.  The  sands 
of  Silesia,  the  marshes  of  Zealand,  the  arid  soils  of  the  south  of  France  and 
Persia,  produce  it,  and  of  almost  equally  good  quality.  It  is  well  known 
that  atmospheric  influences  make  but  little  impression  upon  a  root,  the  val- 
uable part  of  which  grows  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  and  what  a  power- 
ful guarantee  does  this  circumstance  afford  to  the  cultivator  of  the  madder. 
It  protects  him  from  all  varieties  of  temperature  which  so  frequently  de- 
stroy crops  of  a  different  nature.  For  those  who  cultivate  the  root,  a  crop 
is  assured  as  soon  as  the  seed  which  they  have  put  into  the  ground  begins  to 
germinate. 

A  special  report  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  was  laid  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  a  prize  awarded  to  the  author.  It  was 
written  by  M.  de  Gasparin,  peer  of  France,  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  above  extract  is  made  from  it,  which 
is  itself  sufficient  to  instruct  all  who  wish  to  direct  their  attention  to  this  new 
branch  of  cultivation  in  this  country.  French  madder  seed,  obtained  from 
last  year's  crops,  may  be  had  of  the  subscribers,  who  have  received  a  con- 
signment of  a  considerable  quantity. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  Co., 

15  John  street,  New  York. 


No.  18.— (3.) 

CULTIVATION  OF  MADDER.— Nj.  1. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 
The  great  depression  in  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  patriotic  citizens  to  point  out  any  new  vegetable  products  wanting 
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in  the  practical  arts.  Of  these,  there  are  some  five  or  six,  hitherto  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  that  can  just  as  well  be  grown  by  our  farmers  as  by 
foreigners.  These  are  madder,  indigo,  (Sicilian  sumach,  (rhus  coriaria,) 
Italian  sumach,  (rhus  cotinusj  weld,  (resedm  luiiola.)  and  woad. 

I  undertook  to  bring  these  articles  to  the  attention  of  our  agriculturists 
some  fifteen  years  since,  but  the  then  high  price  of  produce  paralyzed  the 
effort.  I  will  again  bring  them  to  their  notice,  and,  I  hope,  with  better  effect, 
Gibson  quotes  a  wise  maxim  from  the  Zendavesta :  "  He  who  sows  the 
ground  with  care  and  diligence,  acquires  a  greater  stock  of  religious  merit 
than  he  could  gain  by  a  repetition  of  ten  thousand  prayers." 

I  shall,  in  this  article,  treat  of  the  cultivation  of  madder.  The  consump- 
tion of  it  is  very  large,  and  would  require  many  thousands  of  acres  to  sup- 
ply the  home  market.  I  believe  the  cultivation  of  madder  has  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Utica,  State  of 
New  York,  for  some  years  past.  About  the  year  1816, 1  bought  some  dried 
roots  in  the  market  of  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  that  I  found  of  very  good 
quality.  I  have  tested  some  roots  brought  from  South  America,  where,  I 
am  informed,  it  grows  wild,  and  it  proved  superior  to  any  European  mad- 
der I  ever  used.  iMrs.  Madison  made  a  report  to  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  many  years  since,  on  madder  raised  under  her  direction  ; 
and  the  report  was  accompanied  with  a  sample  of  cotton  dyed  an  Adrian- 
ople  red,  that  has  never  been  exceeded  in  color  by  any  European  dyer. 

D'Ambourgue  informs  us  that  the  roots  taken  from  the  ground  and 
washed,  will,  by  using  four  pounds  for  one,  produce  all  the  effect  of  the  best 
prepared.  This  fact  is  highly  important  to  manufacturers,  as  it  points  out 
to  them  an  easy  and  cheap  way  of  obtaining  the  article  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, at  less  than  half  the  price  paid  by  them  for  the  foreign  article. 

These  facts  will  prove  incontestably  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  madder.  The  only  impediment  to 
our  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  requires  from  two  to  three  years  to  realize 
a  crop,  and  our  farmers  are  ever  impatient  for  quick  returns.  I  shall  com- 
mence by  describing  the  mode  of  culture,  and  then  give  the  process  of  dry- 
ing  and  grinding  for  distant  markets. 

Preparation  for  the  crop.-— It  will  be  necessary  to  plough  the  land  deeply 
for  madder,  before  the  winter,  into  high  ridges,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  and  influence  of  the  frosts  and  the  atmosphere.  Early  in 
the  spring  these  ridges  should  be  well  harrowed  down  by  a  heavy  long- 
tined  harrow,  and  then  ploughed  again  in  the  contrary  direction  to  a  good 
depth  ;  and  after  this,  when  the  land  is  not  perfectly  clean  from  weeds,  or 
not  rendered  sufficiently  fine  and  mellow,  another  ploughing  and  another 
harrowing  should  be  given.  In  the  last  operation  the  ground  should  al- 
ways be  left  in  as  level  and  even  a  state  as  possible.  It  is  then  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  plants. 

Sowing  and  planting. — The  sets  or  plants  may  then  be  obtained  either 
by  sowing  the  seeds  upon  a  bed  of  earth  which  is  rich,  and  made  perfectly- 
fine  by  digging  and  raking  in  the  spring,  and  then  lightly  covering  it,  or 
from  offsets  or  suckers  from  the  old  plants.  In  the  first  method,  on  the 
plants  appearing,  they  should  be  made  perfectly  clean  by  weeding,  and 
be  set  out  at  the  distance  of  three  inches  in  the  beds  by  the  hoe ;  in  this 
way,  by  keeping  the  ground  quite  clean,  and  well  stirred  about  the  plants, 
they  Will  be  ready  to  set  out  in  the  second  autumn,  though  it  will  be  mostly 
better  to  defer  the  business  till  spring.     It  requires  about  thirty  thousand 
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plants  for  setting  an  acre  pf  land.  The  most  suitable  lime  for  taking  the 
sets  is  shown  by  the  plants  having  attained  the  height  of  1(1  or  12  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  the  suckers  haying  thrown  out  fibrous  roots  from  their 
bottoms.  This  may  be  seen  by  drawing  up  a  lew  of  the  plants,  and  usually 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  Besides,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sets  shall  have  formed  root-fibres  at  the  bottoms  before  they  are  re- 
moved ;  as  where  that  is  not  the  case,  they  never  succeed  well. 

The  land  bein^c  prepared  as  directed,  and  the  plants  provided,  a  sufficient 
r.umber  of  laborers  are  to  be  employed,  that  the  work  may  be  performed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  In  taking  off  the  sets,  much  care  is  necessary  not 
to  injure  them.  The  number  of  plants  that  can  be  set  in  a  short  time 
should  be  taken  up  at  once.  They  should  be  prepared  by  having  a  third 
part  of  their  tops  cut  off.  A  sort  of  thin  batter  should  be  made  by  mixing 
good  vegetable  mould  and  water  well  together  ;  and  as  madder  roots  con- 
tain a  large  portion  of  free  potash,  1  would  recommend  an  addition  of  half 
a  pound  of  potash  to  the  batter  used  f  >r  the  shoots,  for  every  five  pounds 
of  fine  mould,  and  this  first  dissolved  in  the  water  before  mixing  with  the 
mould.  Into  this  batter  the  roots  and  the  sets  should  be  well  dipped  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  earth,  as  by  this  means  the  necessity  of  watering  the 
plants  afterwards  is  prevented.  This  work  is  executed  by  a  person  before 
the  planting  commences.  Two  others  are  employed  afterwafds  in  dis- 
tributing the  plants,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  putting  them  into  the  ground. 

These  sets,  after  the  land  has  been  formed  into  beds  five  feet  in  breadth, 
with  two  feet  between  each  for  intervals,  are  put  in  by  means  of  a  line  and 
a  dibble,  beginning  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  from  the  outside,  and  setting 
a  row  of  plants  at  a  distance  of  five,  six,  or  more  inches  from  each  other  ; 
then  removing  the  line  two  feet  further  on  them,  and  putting  in  another 
row  ;  and  so  on,  till  the  bed  is  finished.  In  this  way.  each  bed  contains  three 
rows  of  plants,  at  two  feet  distance  each. 

After  cultivation. — As  some  of  the  plants  are  liable  to  die  soon  after  the 
work  has  been  performed,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  to  look  over  the  ground,  and  put  fresh  vigorous  plants  in  the  places 
where  the  others  have  been  destroyed. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  growth  that  it  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  from  weeds,  and  that  the  mould  be" occasionally  stirred  about  the 
shoots  of  the  plants. 

WM.  PARTRIDGE. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 
CULTIVATION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  MADDER-No.  II. 

Before  giving  directions  for  the  manufacture  of  madder,  as  practised  in. 
Europe,  I  will  inform  our  farmers  of  the  mode  pursued  in  Kentucky  of  cul- 
tivating it. 

They  first  dig  the  ground  to  a  good  depth,  making  the  mould  very  light 
and  mellow;  they  then  plant  small  roots  in  rows;  and  when  they  have 
thrown  up  stalks  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  they  bend  them  down,  and  throw 
over  them  a  layer  of  mould  ;  these  will  throw  up  fresh  stalks,  which  under- 
go the  same  process.  This  covering  up  is  continued  until  the  third  year, 
when  the  bed  is  opened  with  a  pitchfork,  and  all  the  roots  large  enough  for 
use  are  washed  and  dried  under  a  shed.  The  smaller  roots  are  planted  in 
21 
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fresh  beds.  The  beds  must  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The  stalks,  when 
laid  down,  become  roots.  The  roots  most  valuable  for  coloring  are  from  the 
size  of  a  small  goose-quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  If  much  larger,  the 
coloring  matter  will  be  of  little  value;  and  if  many  such  are  ground  with 
the  smaller  roots,  the  whole  mass  will  be  injured. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  manufacture  of  madder  roots  for  the 
market.  I  transcribe  this  account  from  A.  Ure.  on  the  arts,  &c,  published 
in  England  last  year. 

"  The  madder,  taken  from  the  ground  and  picked,  must  be  dried  in  order 
to  be  ground  and  preserved.  In  warm  climates,  it  is  dried  in  the  open  air; 
but,  elsewhere,  stoves  must  be  employed. 

'•'  The  stringy  filaments  and  epidermis  are  to  be  removed,  called  mull ;  as 
also  the  pith,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  ligneous  fibres. 

"  The  preparation  of  madder  is  carried  on  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  following  manner  :_ 

i;  The  roots  are  dried  in  a  stove  heated  by  means  of  a  furnace,  from  which, 
the  air  is  allowed  to  issue  only  at  intervals,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  judged 
to  be  saturated  with  moisture.  The  furnace  flue  occupies  a  great  portion 
of  the  floor;  above  are  three  close  gratings,  on  which  the  roots  are  distrib- 
uted in  layers  of  about  eight  inches.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  those 
which  are  on  the  first  grated  floor,  directly  above  the  stove,  are  dry  ;  when 
they  are  taken  away  and  replaced  by  those  of  the  superior  floors.  This  op- 
eration is  repeated  whenever  the  roots  over  the  stove  are  dry.  The  dry 
roots  are  threshed  with  a  flail,  passed  through  fanners  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed for  wheat,  and  then  shaken  upon  a  very  coarse  sieve.  What  passes 
through,  is  further  winnowed  and  sifted  through  a  finer  sieve  than  the  first 
These  operations  are  repeated  five  times,  proceeding  successively  to  sieves 
still  finer  and  finer,  and-setting  aside  every  time  what  remains  on  the  sieve. 
"What  passes  through  the  fifth  sieve  is  rejected  as  sand  and  dust.  After 
these  operations,  the  whole  fibrous  matters  remaining  on  the  sieve  are  cleaned 
with  common  fanners,  and  women  separate  ail  the  foreign  matters  which 
had  not  been  removed  before.  For  dividing  the  roots,  afterward,  into  dif- 
ferent qualities,  a  brass  sieve  is  made  use  of,  whose  meshes  are  from  \  to  \ 
inch  in  diameter.  What  passes  through  the  finest,  is  rejected  ;  and  what 
passes  through  the  Coarsest,  is  regarded  of  the  best  quality.  These  roots, 
thus  separated,  are  carried  into  a  stove,-  of  a  construction  somewhat  different 
rfrom  the  first.  They  are  spread  out  iri  layers  of  about  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness, on  large  lattice-work  frames  ;  and  the  drying  is  known  to  be  complete 
-when,  on  taking  up  a  handful  and  squeezing  it,-the  roots  break  easily.  On 
quitting  the  stove,  the  madder  is  carried,  still  hot,  into  a  machine,  where  it 
:is  minced  small,  and  a  sieve  separates  the  portion  of  the  bark  reduced  to 
powder.  This  operation  is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  then  the  bolter 
is  had  recourse  to.  What  passes  through  the  sieve,  or  the  brass  meshes  of 
the  bolter,  is  regarded  as  common  madder;  and  what  issues  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  bolter  is  called  the  flour.  Lastly,  the  madder  which  passes  through 
the  bolter  is  greund  in  a  mill  with  vertical  stones,  and  then  passed  through 
sieves  of  different  sizes.  What  remains  above,  is  always  better  than  what 
goes  through." 

The  manufacture  of  madder  roots  appears  to  be  a  very  formidable  opera- 
tion ;  yet,  when  reduced  to  practice,  I  suspect  most  of  the  difficulties  so  ap- 
parent in  description  would  vanish. 

WM.  PARTRIDGE, 
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F>>r  the  American  Agricult  I 
CULTIVATION  OF  MADDER,  AND  DYING-No.  111. 

Thefe  are  some  facts  relative  to  madder,  equally  interesting  to  the  culti- 
vator and  to  the  consumer.     1  think  it  necessary  that  these  facts  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  every  person  interested  in  madder — dealers,  as  wej 
cultivators  and  colormen. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  some  paper  issuing  from  the  city  of  New  York*. 
as  a  vehicle  by  which  new  facts  in  the  materia  titictoria  can  be  made 
known  throughout  our  country.  I  can  see  no  objection  why  your  p 
should  not  be  the  proper  vehicle  for  this  purpose.  The  price  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  poorest  artist  in  our  country;  and,  as  agriculture  would 
essentially  benefited  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  consumer  all  new  arti- 
cles raised  by  our  formers,  both  parties  would  soon  become  equally  inter- 
ested. The  facts  I  shall  make  known  in  this  article  will  be  worth  to  any 
dyer  twenty  times  the  annual  cost  of  your  paper  ;  and,  should  our  dyer? 
generally  take  it,  I  can  promise  to  give  them,  from  time  to  time,  other  lacts 
equally  important. 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  point  out  to  our  agriculturists  the  effect 
culiar  soils  have  on  the  quality  of  madder,  and  to  our  dyers  the  effect  dif- 
ferent waters  have  in  developing  the  coloring  matter,  affecting  itsbriliie 
and  permanency. 

The  following  is  transcribed  from  A.  Ure's  late  work  on  arts,  manufac- 
tures, &c.  : 

il  Madder  contains  so  beautiful  and  so  fast  a  color,  that  it  has  become  of 
almost  universal  employment  in  dying;  but  that  color  is  accompanied 
with  so  many  other  substances  which  mask  and  degrade  it,  that  it  can  be 
brought  out  and  fixed  only  after  a  series  of  operations  more  or  less  difficult 
and  precarious.  This  dye  is,  besides,  so  little  soluble,  that  much  of  it  is 
thrown  away  in  the  dye-house — the  portioj^supposed  to  be  exhausted  be- 
ing often  as  rich  as  other  fresh  madder  ;  hence  it  would  be  a  most  valuable 
improvement  in  this  elegant  arrto  insulate  this  tinctorial  body,  and  make  it 
a  new  product  of  manufacture. 

"  Before  the  time  of  Haussmann,  an  apothecary  at  Colmar,  the  madder 
bath  was  subject  to  many  risks,  which  that  skillful  chemist  taught  dyers 
how  to  guard  against,  by  introducing  a  certain  quantity  of  chalk  into  the 
bath.  A  change  of  residence  led  Haussmann  to  this  fortunate  result.  After 
having  made  very  fine  reds  at  Rouen,  he  encountered  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  dying  the  same  reds  at  Logelbach  near  Colmar,  where  he  went  to  live. 
.Numerous  trials,  undertaken&vith  a  view  of  obtaining  the  same  success  in 
his  new  establishment,  proved  that  the  cause  of  his  favorable  results  at 
Rouen  existed  in  the  water,  which  contained  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  ; 
while  the  water  of  Logelbach  was  nearly  pure.  He  then  tried  a  factitious 
calcareous  water  by  adding  chalk  to  his  dye  bath.  Having  obtained  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  he  was  not  long  producing  here  as  beautiful  and 
as  solid  reds  as  he  had  done  at  Rouen.  This  practice  became  soon  fa 
ral  among  the  calico-printers  of  Alsace,  though  in  many  dye^rorks  the 
chalk  is  now  replaced  by  lime,  potash,  or  soda.  But  when  the  mdtter  o% 
Avignon  is  used,  all  these  antacid  correctives  become  unnecessary,  Wcause 
it  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime — an  important  fact 
first  analytically  demonstrated  by  that  accurate  chemist,  M.  Henri  Senium- 
bergeT  of  Mulhausen.     Avignon  madder  indicates  the  presence  of  carbojk- 
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ate  of  lime  in  it  by  effervescing  with  dilute  acids,  which  Alsace  madder 
does  not. 

"  M.  Kuhlman  found  a  free  acid  resembling  the  malic  in  his  analysis  of 
madders ;  but  his  experiments  were  confined  to  those  of  Alsace.  The 
madders  of  Avignon  are,  on  the  contrary,  alkaline,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  violet  tint  of  the  froth  of  their  infusions  ;  whereas  that  of  the  Al- 
sace madders  is  yellowish,  and  it  strongly  reddens  litmus  paper.  This  im- 
portant difference  between  the  plants  of  these  districts  depends  entirely 
upon  the  soil ;  for  madders  grown  in  a  calcareous,  shelly  soil,  in  Alsace, 
have  been  found  to  be  possessed  of  the  properties  of  the  Avignon  madder. 

"  The  useful  action  of  the  carbonate  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
madder  of  Avignon  explains  why  madders  treated  with  acids,  which  re- 
move their  calcareous  salts  without  taking  away  their  coloring  matter,  lose 
the  property  of  forming  fast  dyes.  Many  manufacturers  are  in  the  habit 
of  mixing  together,  and  with  advantage,  different  sorts  of  madder.  That 
of  Avignon  contains  so  much  calcareous  matter,  that,  when  mixed  with  the 
madder  of  Alsace,  it  can  compensate  for  its  deficiency.  Some  of  the  latter 
is  so  deficient  as  to  afford  colors  nearly  as  fugitive  as  those  of  Brazil-wood 
and  quercitron.  The  Alsace  madders,  by  the  addition  of  chalk  to  their 
baths,  become  as  fit  for  dying  Turkey-reds  as  those  of  Avignon.  "When 
the  water  is  very  pure,  one  part  of  chalk  ought  to  be  used  to  five  of  Alsace 
madder  ;  but  when  the  waters  are  calcareous,  the  chalk  should  be  omitted. 
Lime,  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  oxide  and. 
carbonate  of  zinc,  and  several  other  substances,  have  the  property  of  caus- 
ing madder  to  form  a  fast  dye,  in  like  manner  as  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

uIn  a  memoir  published  by  the  Society  of  Muihausen,  in  September, 
1835,  some  interesting  experiments  upon  the  growth  of  madders  in  facti- 
tious soils  are  related  by  MM.  KoBchlin,  Persoz,  and  Schlumberger.  A 
patch  of  ground  was  prepared,  containing  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of 
chalky  matter,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  good  horse  dung.  Slips 
of  Alsace  and  Avignon  madders  were  planted  in  March,  1834,  and  a  part 
of  the  roots  were  reaped  in  November  following.  These  roots,  though  of 
only  six  months'  growth,  produced  tolerably  fmt  dyes  ;  nor  was  any  differ- 
ence observable  between  the  Alsace  and  the  Avignon  species  :  while  sim- 
ilar slips  or  cuttings,  planted  in  a  natural  non-calcareous  soil,  alongside  of 
the  others,  yielded  roots  which  gave  fugitive  dyes.  Others  were  planted 
in  the  soil  of  Palud,  transported  from  Avignon,  which  contained  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  they  produced  roots  that  gave  still 
faster  dyes  than  the  preceding.  Three  years  are  requisite  to  give  the  full 
calcareous  impregnation  to  the  indigenous  madders  of  Avignon." 

It  appears  to  me,  from  the  above-stated  facts,  jhat  the  highly  beneficial 
effect  of  calcareous  soils  on  madder  is  owing  to  the  oxygen  furnished  to 
the  plant  by  the  carbonic  gas  so  abundant  in  such  soils  ;  or  why  should 
oxide  of  zinc  answer  as  well  as  the  carbonates  in  raising  the  dye  in  the 
kettle,  and  making  the  color  permanent? 

Our  farmers  will  observe  that  lime-stone  soils  are  the  best  for  madder, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  too  highly  impregnated  with  carbonaceous  matter. 
In  such  soils,  two  years  will  be  all  sufficient  time  to  raise  a  crop. 

WM.  PARTRIDGE. 
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No.  19— (1.) 

MUSTARD-CULTIVATED. 

From  the  Farmers' Cyclopedia, 

The  species  of  sinapi&j  generally  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  are  the  white  mustard,  (S.  alba,)  and  the  common  or  black 
mustard,  (8.  nigra.)  The  first  is  the  one  grown  for  salads;  but  the  seed 
of  both  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mustard. 

The  soil  they  succeed  in  best,  is  a  fine,  rich,  mouldy  loam,  in  which  the 
supply  of  moisture  is  regular;  it  may  much  rather  incline  to  lightness  than 
tenacity.  If  grown  for  salading,  it  need  not  be  dug  deep;  but  if  for  seed, 
to  full  the  depth  of  the  blade  of  the  spade.  In  early  spring,  and  late  in 
autumn,  the  situation  should  be  sheltered  ;  and,  during  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, shaded  from  the  meridian  sun.  For  salading,  the  white  may  be 
sown  throughout  the  year:  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  6ame 
period  in  March,  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  in  one 
already  employed  for  some  other  plant,  or  in  the  corner  of  a  stove.  From 
the  close  of  February  to  the  close  of  April,,  it  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  on  a  warm  sheltered  border ;  and  from  thence  to  the  middle  o. 
September,  in  a  shady  one.  Both  the  white  and  the  black,  for  seed,  may 
be  sown  at  the  close  of  March,  in  an  open  compartment. 

For  salading,  it  is  sown  in  flat-bottomed  drills,  about  half  an  inch  deep, 
and  six  inches  apart.  The  seed  cannot  well  be  sown  too  thick.  The 
mould  which  covers  the  drills  should  be  entirely  divested  of  stones.  Water 
must  be  given  occasionally  in  dry  weather,  as  a  due  supply  of  moisture  is 
the  chief  inducement  to  a  quick  vegetation.  The  sowings  are  to  be  per- 
formed once  or  twice  ill  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  demand.  Cress 
(Lepidium  sativum)  is  the  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  this  salad 
herb  ;  and,  as  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  each  is  identical,  if  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that,  as  cress  is  rather  tardier  in  vegetating  than  mustard, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  obtaining  them  bo'th  in  perfection  at  the  same  time, 
to  sow  it  five  or  six  days  earlier. 

It  must  be  cut  for  use  while  young,  and  before  the  rough  leaves  appear, 
otherwise  the  pungency  of  the  flavor  is  disagreeably  increased.  If  the  top 
is  cut  off,  the  plants  will,  in  general,  shoot  again  ;  though  this  second  prod- 
uce is  always  scanty,  and  not  so  mild  or  tender.  For  the  production  of 
seed,  whether  for  manufacture  of  mustard  or  future  sowing,  the  insertion 
must  be  made  broadcast,  thin,  and  regularly  raked  in.  When  the  seedlings 
have  attained  four  leaves,  they  should  be  hoed,  and  again  after  the  lapse  of 
a  month,  during  dry  weather — being  set  8  or  9  inches  apart.  Throughout 
their  growth,  they  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  ;  and  if  dry  weather 
occurs  at  the  time  of  flowering,  water  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage 
to  their  roots.  The  plants  flower  in  June,  and  are  fit  for  cutting  when  their 
pods  have  become  devoid  of  verdure.  They  must  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  threshing  and  storing.  For  forcing,  the  seed  is  most  conveniently 
sown  in  boxes  or  pans,  even  if  a  hot-bed  is  appropriated  to  the  purpose. 
Pans  of  rotten  tan  are  to  be  preferred  to  pots  or  boxes  of  mould.  But. 
whichever  is  employed,  the  seed  must  be  sown  thick,  and  other  restrictions 
attended  to,  as  for  the  open  ground  crops.  The  hot-bed  need  only  be 
moderate.  Air  may  be  admitted  as  abundantly  as  circumstances  will 
allow. —  G.  W.  Johnson's  Kitchen  Garden. 
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MUSTARD-FLOUR  OF. 

The  seeds  of  both  black  and  white  mustard  are  employed  in  making  the 
ordinary  flour  of  mustard  for  dietetical  use.  In  the  dry  state,  mustard  is 
inodorous  ;  and,  were  it  possible  to  taste  without  the  aid  of  moisture  in 
the  mouth,  it  would  also  be  tasteless  :  the  principle  of  its  odor  and  taste 
not  existing  ready  formed  in  the  mustard,  but  requiring  water  for  its  de- 
velopment. The  principles  which  exist  in  the  mustard  are  two— one  an 
acid,  which  has  been  named  myronic  acid,  and  is  a  compound  of  carbon, 
sulphur,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  the  other  a  substance  resembling 
vegetable  albumen,  which  has  been  named  emulsin  or  myrosene.  When 
the  myrosene  and  the  myronic  acid  (which  is  united  with  potassa  in  the 
form  of  a  myronate  or  potassa  in  the  mustard)  act  upon  each  other  by  the 
aid  of  water,  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard  is  formed,  and  odor  and  pungency 
given  to  the  mustard.  It  is  the  volatile  oil  which  reddens  and  blisters 
when  mustard  poultices  are  used  ;  and  it  is  important  to  know  that  vinegar 
checks  the  acrimony  of  the  poultice,  and  should  not  be  used.  Tepid  water 
only  is  applied. 

From  the  United  States  Dispensatory. 
Medical  properties  and  uses. — Mustard  seeds,  swallowed  whole,  operate 
as  a  laxative,  and  have  recently  enjoyed  great  popularity  as  a  remedy  for 
dyspepia,  and  in  other  complaints  attended  with  torpid  bowels  and  deficient 
excitement.  The  white  seeds  are  preferred,  and  are  taken  in  the  dose  of  a 
table-spoonful  once  or  twice  a  day,  mixed  with  molasses,  or  previously 
softened  and  rendered  mucilaginous  by  immersion  in  hot  water.  They 
probably  act  by  mechanically  stimulating  the  bowels.  The  bruised  seeds 
or  powder,  in  the  quantity  of  a  large  table  spoonful,  operate  as  an  emetic. 
Mustard,  in  this  state,  is  applicable  to  cases  of  great  torpor  of  stomach, 
especially  that  resulting  from  narcotic  poisons.  It  rouses  the  gastric  sus- 
ceptibility, and  facilitates  the  action  of  other  emetics.  In  smaller  quantities, 
it  is  useful  as  a  safe  stimulant  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  as  it  is  fre- 
quently determined  to  the  kidneys,  has  been  usefully  employed  in  dropsy. 


No.  19— (2.) 

[For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
MUSTARD  SEED. 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  28,  1844. 
To  the  Editor: 

We  have  recently  purchased  from  J.  H.  Parmelee,  of  Ohio,  a  part  of  his 
crop  of  brown  mustard-seed,  raised,  as  he  informed  us,  on  27  acres  of  good 
rich  land,  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  is  usually  bestowed  upon  wheat 
land.  The  seed,  he  says,  was  planted  in  rows,  one  foot  apart  one  way,  and 
two  feet  the  other.  The  crop  was  well  worked  during  the  season  ;  and 
when  near  ripe,  was  cut  with  sickles,  laid  on  sheets  or  wagon-covers,  hauled 
to  the  barn  in  the  sheets,  and  there  threshed  out  and  fanned. 

He  has  delivered  to  us,  as  a  part  of  the  product  of  27  acres  of  land,  114 
barrels,  containing  382  bushels  45  lbs.  of  brown  mustard-seed,  weighing 
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o2\  lbs.  per  bushel,  making  20,100  lbs.;  for  which  we  paid  him  8  cents 
per"  lb.,  making      .-'....-    $1,008 

And  he  has,  he  says,  10U  bushels  of  tailings,  which  he  estimates 
will  clean  up  75  bushels — say  50  lbs.  per  bushel,  making  3,750 
lbs.,  at  8  cents  -  -  -         300 


Product  of  27  acres  of  brown  mustard -seed  -  -      1,908 

or  $70  66  per  acre.  — 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  at  hand,  when  the  interests  of 
the  American  farmers  wilt  be  best  promoted  by  devoting  a  portion  of  their 
time  and  land  to  the  raising  of  many  crops  which  are  now  imported  from 
countries  refusing  (except  when  their  own  crops  fail)  the  surplus  of  the 
American  farms,  and  thus  not  only  raise  the  prices  of  their  gram  crops  by 
diminishing  their  quantity,  but  secure  to  themselves  a  large  amount  of 
money  which  is  annually  sent  out  of  the  country  to  purchase  these  crops. 
Mustard-seed  is  one  of  them,  which  can  be  raised  here  to  a  profit;  and 
for  which,  if  the  seed  is  delivered  clean  and  in  good  order,  the  demand  will 
be  found  very  active  and  certain. 

Respectfully, 

C.  J.  FELL  &  BROTHER, 
Mustard  manufacturers^  64  S.  Front  street. 


■ 


No.  19-(3.) 

Philadelphia,  October  21,  1844. 

Esteemed  Friend:  We  are  to-day  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  19th 
instant,  asking  for  the  residence  of  J.  H.  Parmelee,  from  whom  we  purchased 
the  mustard-seed,  as  stated  in  our  communication  published  in  the  Farmers' 
Oabinet  of  the  15th  instant.  We  regret  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  an- 
swer your  inquiry  satisfactorily.  The  information  we  have  given  in  that 
•paper  was  drawn  from  him  during  a  conversation  had  at  the  time  we  pur- 
chased his  seed.  At  the  time  that  gentleman  was  here,  we  had  no  intention 
of  publishing  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  culture  of  the  seed,  but,  on 
mentioning  the  crop  to  several  farmers  of  the  interior  of  our  State,  who 
subscribed  to  the  Cabinet,  they  requested  us  to  put  the  information  in  such 
form  as  they  could  scan  and  ponder  on  at  their  leisure,  and  we  promised 
them  to  give  a  communication  to  the  Cabinet;  and  we  shall  be  pleased  if  it 
should  be  productive  of  any  good  to  any  part  of  our  citizens. 

In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  the  danger  of  overstocking  the  market 
■with-  mustard  seed  :  If  its  culture  is  gone  into  with  a  "  multicaulis"  energy, 
the  aemand  for  the  manufacture  at  the  present  "infant  state"  will  not  be 
equal  to  the  supply;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  farmers  move  with  their 
usual  caution  and  prudence,  and  sow  each  but  a  few  acres,  we  think  there 
is  no  fear  of  overstocking  the  market.  The  seed  produced  upon  American 
soil  always  commands  a  preference  over  the  imported ;  and  if  the  manufac- 
turer can  rely  upon  a  supply  of  seed  of  American  growth,  even  at  1  cent 
per  pound  or  50  cents  per  bushel  over  the  cost  of  importing  it,  no  orders 
for  foreign  seed  will  be  sent  out  by  them.  The  manufacture  of  mustard  in 
this  country  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  has  only  been  undertaken  on  a  large 
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scale  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff,  giving  a  protection  of  30  per  cent.  la 
these  two  years,  such  improvements  have  been  made  in  machinery,  and 
such  knowledge  obtained,  as  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  produce  an 
article  which  commands  a  preference  over  any  heretofore  imported;  and 
we  should  not  be  considered  too  sanguine  when  we  state  as  our  firm  be- 
lief, that  the  importation  of  manufactured  mustard  in  1845  will  not  be  more 
than  one-third  as  much  as  in  any  of  the  last  five  years  ;  and  that,  with  our 
superior  American  seed,  our  manufacturers  can  supplant  the  English  article 
in  markets  it  has  never  yet  been  sent  to.  If  such  be  the  case,  or  if  a  preju- 
dice in  other  markets  should  prevent  the  manufactured  mustard  being  ex- 
ported, the  American  seed  has  only  to  be  tried  by  English  manufacturers, 
to  command  with  them  the  same  preference  as  we  give  to  it  here.  In  these 
views  of  the  case,  we  think  that  the  demand  for  seed  is  much  more  likely 
to  exceed  the  production,  than  the  production  to  exceed  the  demand.  You 
have,  however,  better  information  at  Washington,  of  the  probable  demand 
for  seed,  than  we  have  here. 

We  have  written  to  a  friend  for  a  statement  of  the  importation  of  mustard 
and  mustard  seed,  but  are,  as  yet,  without  the  information.  The  West  have 
heretofore  supplied  their  own  factories ;  but  we  learn  that  the  increased 
demand  for  American  mustard  has  compelled  them  to  look  to  the  East  this 
season  for  their  supplies  of  seed,  and  we  have  now  an  application  from  Ken- 
tucky for  seed  ;  and  our  friends  at  Cincinnati,  under  date  of  the  1 5th  instant, 
say  "the  fact  is,  the  manufacturers  here,  and  in  Kentucky  and  St.  Louis, 
consume  nearly  all  trWis  brought  into  this  market."  Our  supplies  for  the 
last  two  years  have,  in  part,  been  drawn  from  the  West,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lot  purchased  from  Mr.  Parmelee,  we  do  not  think,  this  winter, 
we  will  be  able  to  get  a  single  bushel  there. 

We  have  thus  given  you  as  much  of  the  information  asked  for  as  at 
present  lies  in  our  power,  without  reserve;  and  regret  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  extend  our  letter  to  so  great  a  length.  In  the  hope  of  giving 
you  the  address  of  J.  H.  Parmelee  shortly, 

We  are,  respectfully,  vours.  &c, 

6.  J.  FELL  &  BROTHER. 

II.  L.  Ellsworth, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


No.  19— (4.) 

From  the  Ohio  Cultivator, 
GREAT  CEO?  OF  MUSTARD  SEED  IN  OHIO. 

Mr.  3.  A.  Parmelee,  residing  a  few  miles  below  Zanesville,  in  the*  Musk- 
ingum valley,  cultivated  the  past  year  27  acres  of  brown  mustard,  and  the 
product  (as  sold  to  Messrs.  Fell  &  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia)  was  as  follows  i 

114  barrels,  containing  382  bushels,  weighing  52J  pounds  per  bushel, 
making  20,100  pounds  of  seed  ;  for  which  they  paid  him  8  cts.  per  pound, 
or  $1,608— being  a  gross  product  at  the  rate  of  $59  25  per  acre. 

The  soil  on  which  this  crop  was  produced  is  good  lively  bottom  land; 
containing  a  fair  proportion  of  sand,  having  an  open  subsoil,  and  was  in 
corn  for  a  number  of  years  previous.  It  was  well  ploughed  and  harrowed 
as  early  as  it  would  work  well  in  spring,  (in  April,)  and  the  seed  sown  with 
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a  drill  barrow,  in  rows — the  first  one  foot,  and  the  next  two  feet  apart, 
thus  : 


1  foot. 

2  feet. 

1  foot. 

The  seeds  should  be  dropped  one  to  two  inches  apart,  (rather  more  than 
a  quart  to  an  acre,)  and  the  plants  thinned  to  two  or  three  inches.  Much 
care  and  labor  is  requisite  to  keep  the  ground  entirely  free  from  weeds,  as 
the  seeds  of  weeds  would  greatly  injure  the  value  of  the  crop  at  harvest. 
Indeed,  this  labor  constitutes  the  largest  item  in  the  whole  expense.  Mr. 
Parmelee  uses  a  horse,  with  a  small  cultivator  so  constructed  that,  in  pass- 
ing between  the  wide  rows,  one  of  the  teeth  goes  between  the  narrow  ones. 
Our  advice,  however,  would  be,  to  make  all  the  rows  two  feet  apart,  (to 
save  labor  in  cultivating  and  hoeing.)  and,  if  the  ground  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, the  plants  will  be  sure  to  fill  ail  the  space,  when  at  maturity,  and  yield 
as  much  seed  as  if  the  rows  were  closer. 

In  harvesting,  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  shelling.  It  is  cut  by 
hand,  with  a  sickle  (we  believe)  and  laid  in  rows  a  short  time  to  perfect  the 
ripening ;  then  hauled  to  the  barn  on  a  sled,  with  a  wide  frame  at  bottom 
covered  with  canvass.    It  is  then  threshed  and  cleaned  like  ordinary  grain. 

One  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  may  contemplate  rais- 
ing this  crop — namely,  that  the  seed  (some  of  which  is  sure  to  shell  in  har- 
vesting) is  a  sore  and  lasting  plague  to  other  crops  that  may  follow  it;  so 
that  it  is  best  to  keep  the  same  land  devoted  to  this  purpose  as  long  as  it  can 
be  done  with  advantage. 

For  fear  that  Mr.  Parmelee  may  think  we  shall  spoil  his  trade  by  indu- 
cing too  many  to  engnge  in  the  business,  we  will  here  state  that  we  hap- 
pened to  meet  one  of  the  Messrs.  Fell  above  mentioned  at  an  exhibition  in 
Delaware  last  fall,  and  he  then  informed  us  of  the  crop  of  Mr.  Parmelee, 
and  remarked  that  the  demand  for  the  seed  is  so  extensive  that  it  will  re- 
quire many  such  crops  to  be  produced  annually  to  supply  it,  or  to  have 
any  material  effect  on  the  price.  And  as  the  principal  part  of  the  supply 
for  this  country  is  now  imported,  patriotism  demands  that  this  information 
should  be  diffused,  and  the  supply  produced  at  home. 

Note. — The  account  of  Mr.  Parmelee's  crop,  as  published  in  the  Farm- 
ers' Cabinet  and  several  other  papers,  contained  some  errors,  both  as  to 
product  and  cultivation.  The  100  bushels  of  "  tailings"  should  read  100 
pounds.     We  had  our  information  from  a  near  neighbor  of  Mr.  P. 


No.  20. 

From  ihe  Farmers'  Encyclopedia. 
CULTURE  OF  INDIGO. 

Indigo— (indi gofer a,  from  indigo,  a  blue  dye-stuff— a  corruption  of  Indu 
cum,  India,  and  fero,  to  bear.     Most  of  the  species  produce  the  well  known 
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dye  called  indigo,  the  finest  of  all  vegetable  blues.)  This  is  an  extensive 
genus  of  rather  elegant  plants,  the  shrubbery  kinds  of  which  are  well  worthy 
of  cultivation.  The  stove  and  green-house  shrubbery  kinds  thrive  best  in. 
a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  rnay  be  increased  without  difficulty 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  planted  in  sand  under  a  glass  in  heat.  The 
annual  and  biennial  kinds  must  be  raised  from  seeds  Isown  in  a  hot  bed 
in  spring ;  and  when  the  plants  have  grown  a  sufficient  height,  they  may 
be  planted  singly  into  pots,  and  treated  as  other  tender  annuals  and  bien- 
nials. The  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  leguminosce ;  hence  the 
flowers  resemble  the  pea  tribe.  The  vexillum  is  round,  emarginated  ;  the 
heel  furnished  with  a  subulate  spur  on  both  sides ;  stamens  diadelphous, 
style  filiform,  legume  continuous,  one  or  more  seeded,  two  valved.  The 
indigo/era  co&rulea  yields  the  finest  indigo  ;  the  /.  argentia  an  inferior  kind, 
which  comes  from  Egypt ;  the  /.  linctoria^  besides  yielding  indigo,  is  also 
medicinally  employed  ;  and  the  powdered  leaf  of /.  anil  is  used  in  some  dis- 
eases of  the  liver. — Paxton. 

Indigo,  when  cultivated,  thrives  best  in  a  free,  rich  soil,  and  a  warm 
situation,  frequently  refreshed  with  moisture. 

The  usual  course  pursued  for  its  culture  is  as  follows : 

Having  first  chosen  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  and  cleared  it,  hoe  it  into 
little  trenches  not  above  two  inches  or  two  inches  and  a  half  in  depth,  not 
more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  asunder.  In  the  bottom  of  these,  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  strew  the  seeds  pretty  thick,  and  immediately  cover 
them.  As  the  plants  shoot,  they  should  be  frequently  weeded,  and  kept 
constantly  clean  until  they  spread  sufficiently  to  cover  the  ground.  Those 
who  cultivate  great  quantities,  only  strew  the  ground  pretty  thick  in  little 
shallow  pits,  hoed  up  irregularly,  but  generally  within  four,  five,  or  six 
inches  of  one  another,  and  covered  as  before.  Plants  raised,  in  this  man- 
ner are  observed  to  answer  as  well  as  the  others,  or  rather  better ;  but  they 
require  more  care  in  the  weeding.  They  grow  to  full  perfection  in  two  or 
three  months,  and  are  observed  to  answer  best  when  cut  in  full  blossom. 
The  plants  are  cut  with  reaping-hooks  a  few  inches  above  the  root,  tied  in 
loads,  carried  to  the  works,  and  laid  by  strata  in  the  steeper.  Seventeen 
negroes  are  sufficient  to  manage  twenty  acres  of  indigo  ;  and  one  acre  of 
rich  land,  well  planted,  will,  with  good  seasons  and  proper  management, 
yield  five  hundred  pounds  of  indigo  in  twelve  months  ;  for  the  plant  ratoons 
(stools,  stoles,  or  tillers;  i.  e.  it  sends  out  stolones,  or  new  growths)  and 
gives  four  or  five  crops  a  year,  but  must  be  replanted  afterwards. — Browne. 

The  process  by  which  the  blue  coloring  matter  is  extracted  from  the 
plant  in  Mexico,  the  East  Indies,  &c,  is  as  follows : 

The  leaves  are  gathered  at  maturity,  and  immersed  in  vessels  filled  with 
water  until  fermentation  takes  place.  The  water  th'en  becomes  opaque  and 
green,  exhaling  an  odor  like  that  of  volatile  alkali,  and  evolving  bubbles 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the  fermentation  has  continued  long  enough, 
the  liquid  is  decanted  and  put  into  other  vessels,  where  it  is  agitated  till 
blue  flakes  begin  to  appear.  Water  is  now  poured  in,  and  flakes  are  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  a  blue  powdery  sediment;  which  is  obtained  by  de- 
cantation,  and  which,  after  being  made  up  into  small  lumps  and  dried  in 
the  shade,  is  the  indigo  of  the  shops.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  though 
slightly  soluble  in  alcahol  :  but  its  true  solvent  is  sulphuric  acid,  with  which 
it  forms  a  fine  blue  dye,  known  by  the  name  of  liquid  blue.     It  affords,  by 
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distillation,  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  ammonia,  some  oily  and  acid  matter, 
and  much  charcoal,  whence  its  constituent  principles  are,  most  probably, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Indigo  may  he  procured  also 
from  several  other  plants  besides  irtdigojfepa  fugclorta,  arid  particularly  from 
isatis  ti/idoria,  or  vvoad,  a  plant  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  thought  to  be 
the  plant  with  the  juice  of  which  the  ancient  Britons  stained  their  naked 
bodies,  to  make  them  look  terrible  to  their  enemies. 

If  this  plant  is  digested  in  alcahol,  and  the  solution  evaporated,  white 
chrystaline  grains,  somewhat  resembling  starch,  will  be  left  behind  ;  which 
grains  are  indigo,  becoming  gradually  blue  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  blue  color  of  indigo,  therefore,  is  owing  to  its  combination  with  oxy- 
gen. 

Indigo  is  not  cultivated  to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  United  States  as 
formerly,  the  imported  article  being  obtained  so  readily.  The  following 
process  of  manufacturing  indigo  in  small  quantities  for  family  use,  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Southern  Agriculturist: 

"  Cut  the  indigo  when  the  under  leaves  begin  to  dry,  and  while  the  dew  is 
on  them  in  the  morning;  put  them  in  a  barrel,  and  fill  this  with  rain  wa- 
ter, and  place  weights  on  it  to  keep  it  under  water ;  when  bubbles  begin  to 
form  on  the  top,  and  the  water  begins  to  look  of  a  reddish  color,  it  is  soaked 
enough,  and  must  be  taken  out,  taking  care  to  wring  and  squeeze  the  leaves 
well,  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  strength  of  the  plant ;  it  must  then  be  churned 
(which  maybe  done  by  means  of  a  tolerably  open  basket,  with  a  handle  to 
raise  it  up  and  down)  until  the  liquor  is  quite  in  a  foam.  To  ascertain 
whether  it  is  done  enough,  take  out  a  spoonful  in  a  plate,  and  put  a  small 
quantity  of  very  strong  lye  to  it.  If  it  curdles,  the  indigo  is  churned  enough, 
and  you  must  proceed  to  break  the  liquor  in  the  barrel  in  the  same  way, 
by  putting  in  lye  (which  must  be  as  strong  as  possible)  by  small  quantities, 
and  continuing  to  churn  until  it  is  all  sufficiently  curdled  ;  care  must  be  taken, 
not  to  put  in  too  much  lye,  as  that  will  spoil  it.  V£hen  it  curdles  freely  with 
the  lye,  it  must  be  sprinkled  well  over  the  top  with  oil,  which  immediately 
causes  the  foam  to  subside  ;  after  which,  it  must  stand  till  the  indigo  settles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  This  may  be  discovered  by  the  appearance  of 
the  water,  which  must  be  let  off  gradually,  by  boring  holes  first  near  the 
top,  and  afterwards  lower,  as  it  continues  to  settle.  When  the  water  is  all 
let  off,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  mud,  take  that,  and  put  it  in  a  bag  (flan- 
nel is  the  best)  and  hang  it  up  to  drip,  afterwards  spreading  it  to  dry  on 
large  dishes.  Take  care  that  none  of  the  foam,  which  is  the  strength  of 
the  weed,  escapes  ;  but  if  it  rises  too  high,  sprinkle  oil  on  it." 

Seven  or  eight  species  of  indigo  are  found  in  the  United  States,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  south.  The  wild  indigo,  (Dyer's  Baptisia,)  common  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  middle  States,  yields  a  considerable  proportion  of 
blue  coloring  matter  of  an  inferior  kind.— Flora  Cestrica. 


No.  21. 


Washington  City,  January  15,  1845. 
Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  vegetables,  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  expel 
from  our  markets  one  of  the  most  extensive  articles  of  imports,  and  now  ad- 
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mitted  free  of  duty.  I  mean  okra,  whose  excellence  in  soup  is  universally 
known  and  acknowledged.  Its  ripe  seeds  burned  and  used  as  coffee,  can- 
not  be  distinguished  therefrom;  and  many  persons  of  the  most  fastidious 
taste  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  best  "  Java."  It  is  very 
easily  grown.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  May,  in  drills  4  feet  asunder,  an 
inch  deep  and  8  inches  apart,  and  cultivated  like  corn  er  peas.  It  sends  up 
a  strong  stalk,  and  yields  a  great  abundance  of  seeds,  and  the  "coffee" 
made  from  it  is  very  healthy.  I  think  it  matter  of  great  importance,  es- 
pecially to  the  western  States,  and  herewith  send  a  bag  of  seeds  for  distribu- 

Very  respectfully,  "  j    R  CALLAN_ 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


Extract  from  the  Farmers''  Encyclopaedia. 

Okra,  [hibiscus  esculentis.) — This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies,  from  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States. 
The  pods  are  gathered  green,  and  used  in  .soups.  They  form  an  important 
ingredient  in  the  celebrated  gumbo  soup  of  New  Orleans,  and  other  south- 
ern places.  The  pods  are  filled  with  seeds  and  a  mucilage,  of  a  bland  and 
highly  nutritious  quality.  Hence,  the  okra  is  frequently  recommended  to 
persons  afflicted  with  dysentery  and  other  bowel  complaints,  eaten  either 
boiled  or  made  into  soup.  When  buttered  and  spiced,  they  afford  a  rich 
dish ;  and,  with  vinegar,  they  make  a  good  pickle.  The  plant  comes  to 
maturity  in  the  middle  States,  and  the  pods  are  abundant  in  the  Philadel- 
phia market.  Those  who  become  once  accustomed  to  this  wholesome 
vegetable,  contract  a  great  fondness  for  its  peculiar  flavor.  In  Louisiana, 
and  other  southern  States,  a  dinner  is  scarcely  considered  complete  with- 
out okra  cooked  in  some  way  or  other;  and  the  poor  consider  it  one  of 
their  greatest  blessings.  The  pods  are  of  a  proper  size  when  2  or  3  inches 
long,  but  may  be  used  as  long  as  they  remain  tender.  If  fit  for  use,  they 
will  snap  asunder  at  the  ends;  but  if  too  old  and  woody,  they  must  be  re- 
jected. One  peck  of  the  tender  pods  are  to  be  cut  crosswise  into  very  thin 
slices,  not  exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  to  this  quantity, 
add  about  one-third  of  a  peck  of  tomatoes,  previously  peeled  and  cut  into 
pieces.  The  proportion  of  tomatoes  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  taste.  A 
coarse  piece  of  beef  (a  shin  is  generally  made  use  of)  is  placed  in  a  pot 
or  digester,  with  about  2\  gallons  of  water,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
salt.  ^This  is  permitted  to  boil  a  few  minutes,  when  the  scum  is  taken  off, 
and  the  okra  and  tomatoes  are  thrown  in.  With  these  ingredients,  in  the 
proportions  mentioned,  the  soup  is  very  fine.  Still,  some  think  it  improved 
by  addition  of  green  corn,  Lima  beans,  &c.  The  most  essential  thing  to 
be  attended  to  is  the  boiling,  and  the  excellence  of  the  soup  depends  almost 
entirely  on  this  being  done  faithfully;  for,  if  it  be  not  boiled  enough,  how- 
ever well  the  ingredients  may  have  been  selected  and  proportioned,  the 
soup  will  be  very  inferior,  and  give  but  little  idea  of  the  delightful  flavor  it 
possesses  when  well  done.  A  properly  constructed  digester  is  decidedly 
the  best  vessel  for  boiling  this  or  any  other  soup  in  ;  but,  where  such  a 
utensil  is  not  at  hand,  an  earthen  pot  should  be  preferred  ;  but  on  no  ac- 
count make  use  of  an  iron  one,  as  it  would  turn  the  whole  soup  perfectly 
black,  instead  of  the  proper  color,  viz  :  green,  colored  with  the  rich  yellow 
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of  tomatoes.  The  time  usually  required  for  boiling  okra  soup  is  about  5 
hours ;  during  which,  it  should  be  occasionally  stirred,  and  the  ingredients 
mashed.  When  taken  off,  the  original  quantity  will  be  reduced  to  about 
one-half,  and  the  meat  "done  to  rags  ;'■  the  whole  forming  a  homogeneous 
mass,  of  the  consistence  of  thick  porridge. 


No.  22— (L.) 
CULTIVATION  OF  CELERY. 

New  York,  December  12,  1844, 

Dear  Sir:  The  cultivation  and  growth  of  celery,  that  most  excellent 
and  wholesome  winter  vegetable,  requires  the  close  attention  of  the  gar- 
dener to  bring-  it  to  perfection. 

A  practical  gardener  will  soon  learn  the  art ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  yet  to  learn  it,  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  result  of  my  own  experi- 
ence for  the  last  25  years. 

In  this  country,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  before  the  month  of 
May,  and  then  in  the  open  ground,  well  manured  with  stable  dung  thor- 
oughly cured,  and  not  less  than  a  year  old.  The  color,  whether  white  or 
red,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  I  generally  mix  my  seed,  and  thus  have  both 
species.  The  seed  is  slow  of  vegetation,  but,  if  good,  never  fails  to  ger- 
minate. Whether  the  seed  be  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills,  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence;  as  the  seed  being  very  small,  the  plants  are  sure  to  shoot, 
up  thick.  So  soon  as  the  sprouts  have  attained  the  height  of  an  inch,  they 
should  be  pricked  out  in  a  bed  of  rich  mould,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
inches  each  way  from  each  other.  You  cannot  have  good  strong  stacker 
plants  without  pursuing  this  method.  If  left  standing  in  the  seedling-bed, 
they  will  grow  spindling,  weak,  and  consumptive.  No  more  attention  is, 
required,  excepting  that  of  keeping  the  plants  perfectly  free  from  weeds, 
until  August,  when  you  will  find  the  plants  strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous. 

Any  time  in  this  month,  dig  your  trenches  18  inches  deep  and  as  many 
wide.  For  this  purpose,  I  generally  occupy  the  ground  that  has  been 
;:sed  for  early  peas. 

The  quality  of  the  celery,  and  chiefly  its  growth,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  next  step.  sThe  trenches  should  be  half  filled  with  thoroughly  cured 
stable  manure.  I  have  found  the  manure  used  for  early  hot-beds  the  best. 
It  never  fails  of  success.  The  increased  fermentation  of  the  manure,  by 
the  repeated  waterings  of  the  beds,  the  escape  of  the  ammonia  and  noxious 
qualities  of  the  manure,  renders  it  sweet,  and  capable  of  imparting  the 
mildest  and  richest  flavor  to  the  plant.  If  fresh  manure  from  the  yard,  of 
whatever  kind,  is  used,  the  celery  will  invariably  grow  strong  and  rank, 
with  as  little  delicacy  of  flavor  as  there  is  in  the  manure.  With  a  garden 
fork  of  four  tines,  strike  through  the  manure  in  the  trench  into  the  earth 
beneath,  and  bring  it  up  fresh,  carefully  mixing  it  with  the  manure  as  you 
proceed  from  oneend  of  the  trench  to  the  other.-  Attention  to  this  point  is 
indispensable  to  the  growth  of  good  celery. 

The  plants  taken  up  should  be  trimmed  about  the  crown,  just  at  the  top 
of  the  root ;  all  the  young  suckers  taken  off,  leaving  the  plant  trim  and 
neat,  with  all  its  main  stalks.     With  a  dibble,  which  should  be  as  large  as 
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the  handle  of  a  spade*  as  the  roots  will  now  be  of  considerable  size,  begin 
at  one  end  of  the  trench  with  your  face  towards  the  other,  and  set  in  a 
single  row  of  plants  in  the  middle  of  the  trench,  and  not  less  than  6  inches 
asunder  ;  water  them  well.  No  teetotaler  loves  water  better  than  celery. 
It  cannot  have  too  much.  The  roots  of  this  plant  require  more  room  than 
is  generally  allowed  them,  as  any  one  may  see  when  they  are  taken  up  for. 
the  table. 

Earthing  up  the  plants  should  be  delayed  until  they  have  attained  a  good 
size  ;  and  then  it  requires  care,  especially  the  first  time.  I  always  get  into 
the  trench  myself,  and,  holding  the  plant  with  all  its  stalks  firmly  in  my 
left  hand,  with  a  short-handled  small  hoe  draw  the  earth  up  round  the 
plant,  without  allowing  it  to  come  in  between  the  stalks.  When  this  is 
done,  and  the  plants  thus  protected,  you  may,  with  a  spade,  strike  off  the 
edges  of  the  trench,  and  partially  fill  it.  As  the  plant  grows,  (as  it  now  will, 
if  well  watered  in  dry  weather,  with  great  vigor,)  continue  to  earth  up,  and 
by  the  1st  of  November  the  plants  will  be  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
earth,  with  a  main  stalk  the  size  of  a  man's  arm. 

Sometimes,  particularly  if  the  season  be  dry,  celery  is  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  a  fly.  In  that  case,  you  will  see  the  tops  of  the  celery  turn 
brown  and  wither.  The  moment  that  symptom  appears,  no  time  is  to  be 
lost  in  calling  in  the  doctor ;  for  the  whole  crop  is  at  stake.  The  cause  of 
the  disease  is  the  sting  of  a  fly  upon  the  leaves  of  the  celery.  The  egg  is 
deposited  between  the  integuments  of  the  leaf,  and  soon  hatches  into  a 
small  white  worm — sometimes  visible  on  opening  the  leaf  to  the  naked  eye, 
always  by  the  aid  of  a. microscope.  If  not  attended  to,  the  disease  gradually 
descends  to  the  root,  and  the  whole  plant  falls  a  sacrifice.  Amputate  every* 
defective  and  diseased  leaf;  and  early  in  the  morning,  whilst  the  dew  is  on, 
sift  on  to  the  whole  of  the. plants  fresh  slacked  lime.  One  such  powdering 
is  generally  sufficient ;  but  if  not,  give  them  another  dose,  and  the  first  rain 
that  falls  will  wash  the  plants  clean,  and  you  will  probably  see  them  fresh, 
green,  and  stretching  away  towards  maturity. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  securing  the  crop  for  winter  use,  gentlemen 
have  their  fancies.  I  prefer  leaving  the  plants  in  their  original  trenches, 
earthing  up  to  the  top  of  the  plants,  and  covering  with  straw  litter  and 
boards,  so  as  to  protect  them  sufficiently  from  the  frost,  to  be  able  to  take  them 
up  as  wanted  ;  and  this  always  fresh  and  sweet.  I  do  not  fancy  disturbing 
the  roots,  and  transplanting  into  narrow  quarters. 

Finally,  any  one  in  this  country  who  wishes  to  have ."  first-rate"  celery- 
must  cultivate  it  himself.  Common  laborers  are  sure  to  spoil  it.  Profes- 
sional gardeners  are  seldom  found,  and  generally  too  expensive  when 
they  are. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JUNIUS  SMITH. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


No.  22— (2. 


Extract  from  a  letter  from  Henry  Smith,  esq.,  dated  Astoria,  New  York, 

January  13,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  measured  some  of  the 
-celery,  taking  a  fair  run  of  that  which  was  taken  up  from  the  back  garden* 
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1st  root  measured  29  inches  in  length,  and  diameter  proportionally  large; 
2d  root  measured  29  inches  in  length,  diameter  in  proportion  ;  3d  root 
measured  29  inches  in  length,  diameter  also  in  proportion. 

The  celery  is  as  tine  as  I  ever  had  in  quality;  and  1  do  not  know  that 
1  ever  saw  much  better  even  in  Lancashire,  where  yon  know  they  are  pro- 
verbial for  fine  celery.  The  parcel  which  we  removed  from  the  garden  to 
the  cellar,  under  the  wing  of  the  house,  is  all  decaying  very  much  as  we 
expected  it  would  ;  whilst  the  lot  left  standing  in  the  -garden,  is  beautiful 
and  fresh. 


No.  23. 

Extracts  from  Thacr's  principles  of  agriculture. 
ON  SOILS,  &c. 

:,A  blackish  hue  on  the  soil  usually  induces  the  supposition  that  it  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  humus  ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  this  opinion 
will  prove  correct,  Unless  the  color  arises  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron 
or  manganese.  The  remarkable  fertility  of  land  colored  by  humus,  does 
not  admit  of  its  being  long  mistaken. 

"All  doubts  upon  the  subject  may,  however,  soon  be  removed,  by  submit- 
ting  a  ball  of  the  earth  in  question  to  incandescence  in  an  open   crucible, 
which  will  allow  the  atmospheric  air  to  come  iri  contact  with  it;  in  this 
case,  if  the  dark  color  arises  from  the  presence  of  humus,  it  will  speedily 
disappear,  and  the  earth  will  become  quite  white — an  effect  which  is  not 
produced  when  the  dark  hue  arises  from  the  oxide  of  iron.     The  simplest 
means  of  ascertaining  and  estimating  the  quantity  of  humus  contained  in 
a  soil,  is  to  burn  it.    A  certain  portion  of  the  soil  which  we  wish  to  analyze, 
taken  not  too  near  the  surface,  should  be  dried  in  the  sun  till  \i  pulver- 
izes in  the  hand,  and  feels  quite  dry  ;  the   small  stones  should  then  be 
picked  out,  and  the  remaining  portion  accurately  weighed,  placed  in  a 
crucible  heated  to  a  perfect  state  of  incandescence,  and  kept  in  that  state 
for  about  ten  minutes,  (or  at  least  until  the  black  hue  has  entirely  disap- 
peared,) and  gently  moved  or  stirred  with  a  glass  tube  all  the  time.    In  order 
to  accelerate  the  total  combustion  of  the  humus,  and  shorten  the  operation, 
a  small  portion  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  may  be  united  with  the  earth,  which 
completely  volatilizes  that  substance  :  the  diminution  of  weight  will  indi- 
cate the  quantity  of  humus  which  the  soil  contained.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  earth,  especially  if  it  be  of  ah  argillaceous  nature,  loses  some  of  that 
water  which  was  so  closely  united  with  it,  to  be  evaporated  only  by  the 
process  of  incandescence.     But  this  will  make  a  very  trifling  difference  in 
the  weight;  and  if  the  earth  was  previously  well  dried,  it  will  not  amount 
to  a  fraction.     But  where  the  soil  contains  a  good  deal  of  lime,  the  volatil- 
ization of  its  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  of  its  water  of  crystalization,  will 
cause  a  sensible  difference  in  the  result  of  the  experiment ;  it  is,  therefore, 
highly  necessary  to  begin  by  getting  rid  of  the  lime.     The  acidity  of  hu- 
mus may  be  detected  by  immersing  a  strip  of  blue  turnsol  paper  in  a 
liquid  paste  formed  of  the  earth  we  wish  to  analyze,  and  water.     If  the 
paper  turns  red,  that  may  be  considered  as  a  certain  sign  of  the  presence  of 
an  acid.     Sour  cr  acid  humus  also  betrays  itself  by  the  peculiar  odor  which 
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it  emits  when  burned — an  odor  similar  to  that  given  out  by  burnt  turf.  If 
humus,  when  burning,  smells  like  burnt  feathers,  it  is  a  sign  that  it  origin- 
ates in  animal  matter,  and  is  consequently  richer,  and  maybe  more  easily 
decomposed. 

«  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  more  definite  analysis  of  humus  might  be  ef- 
fected by  means  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus,  and  by  dry  distillation  ;  but  an 
agriculturist  has  it  not  always  in  his  power  to  perform' this  operation.  Ar- 
thur Young  frequently  performed  these  experiments,  and  found  that  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  which  he  obtained  was  always  in  e*xact  propor- 
tion with  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  experiments  conducted  by  Priestly 
were  attended  with  similar  results,  and  serve  to  confirm  this  fact. 

Clay  increases  the  fertility  of  the  land  :  1st.  By  the  adhesion  which  it 
contracts  with  water.  This  adhesion  is  so  great,  that  even  during  a  long 
drought,  the  clay  always  preserves  that  humidity  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  nourishment  of  plants  ;  and  although  it  may  appear  to  be  entirely  parch- 
ed up.  it  is  still  capable  of  communicating  to  them  that  moisture,  without 
which  they  could  not  exist.  2d.  By  the  solid  support  which  it  affords 
to  the  roots  of  plants,  as  well  as  by  the  resistance  which  it  opposes  to  their 
too  great  extension;  obliging  them  to  put  forth  several  tufts  of  short  fibrous 
roots,  by  means  of  which  each  plant  seeks  its  nourishment  in  the  circum- 
scribed spot,  and,  consequently,  does  not  deprive  its  neighbors  of  their  fair 
share.  3d.  By  preventing  the  atmospheric  air  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  roots  of  the  plants,  (to  which  it  is  almost  invariably  injurious,)  and 
by  communicating  to  them  a  moderate  and  equable  degree  of  warmth  :  thus 
preserving  an  equality  of  temperature,  notwithstanding  the  constant  changes 
going  on  in  the  atmosphere.  When  argillaceous  land  is  not  too  damp,  the 
effects  of  sudden  changes  from  hot  to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  are  consequently 
less  injurious  to  the  crops  growing  on  it,  than  they  are  to  those  which  grow 
on  sandy  soils.  4th.  It  attracts  oxygen,  the  substance  which  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  It  probably  attracts  nitrogen 
also  :  and  thus  favors  the  reciprocal  action  of  these  substances  upon  each 
other. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  clay  is  injurious  :  1st.  Because,  in 
damp  weather,  it  retains  the  water  with  which  it  is  impregnated  too  long ; 
neither  suffering  it  to  drain  nor  evaporate,  but  forming  with  it  a  tenacious 
paste.  2d.  Because,  in  dry  weather,  it  becomes  too  hard,  opposes  too 
great  a  resistance  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  not  unfrequently  contracts, 
and  becomes  like  a  mass  of  brick.  3d.  Because,  both  during  the  sum- 
mer heat  and  winter  frosts,  it  cracks  into  gaps  or  clefts  :  by  which  means 
the  roots  of  the  plants  are  torn,  or  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  air,  which  is  generally  injurious  to  them.  4th.  Because  it 
forcibly  attracts  and  incorporates  with  itself  all  the  nutritive  juices  con- 
tained "in  the  manure  bestowed  upon  it.  and  cannot  be  made  to  part  with 
them  again  so  easily  as  in  looser  and  lighter  soils.  In  fact,  when  it  has 
once  been  thoroughly  ameliorated,  and  in  a  manner  saturated  with  ma- 
nure, and  brought'into  good  condition,  it  retains  its  fertility  for  a  considera- 
ble period  ;  but,  if  once  impoverished  or  exhausted,  the  first  manurings  be- 
stowed upon  it  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  vegetation.  Land  of  this 
nature,  therefore,  must  be  manured  very  plentifully,  or  the  first  crops  de- 
rive little  or  no  benefit  from  the  amelioration.  5th.  Because  it  renders  trie 
task  of  cultivating  the  soil  extremely  difficult.  In  damp,  wet  weather,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  pass  either  plough,  harrow,  or  wagon  over  it  j  it 
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sticks  to  the  two  former  instruments,  clogs  them,  and  impedes  their  ac- 
tion, and  with  difficulty  can  be  divided  ;  while,  in  dry  weather,  it  con- 
tracts, and  becomes  so  hard  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  a  plough 
can  divide  it  even  into  large  clods;  and  these,  until  they  have  been  moist- 
ened with  rain,  can  neither  he  broken  by  the  harrow  nor  the  roller,  and, 
not  [infrequently,  a  mallet  is  obliged  to  be  used  for  this  purpose;  and  even 
then,  the  end  in  view  is  but  imperfectly  attained.  The  injurious  effects  of 
an  excess  of  clay  may,  in  part,  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  humus; 
but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  this  will  not  entirely  obviate  them.  Lime 
is  also  rather  beneficial  in  this  case,  as  we  shall  presently  see  ;  but  nothing 
is  so  really  beneficial  as  sand  ;  and  that  is  the  substance  which  is  generally 
used.  The  superior  layer  of  the  soil  always  contains  some  portion  of 
sand ;  and  were  not  this  the  case,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  any  ag- 
ricultural instrument  to  act  upon  it.  Consequently,  the  estimation  of  most 
lands  ought  principally  to  be  based  upon  the  proportions  in  which  clay  and 
sand  are  united  in  them. 

" Previously  to  pointing  out  what  these  proportions  are,  I  must,  in  the  first 
place,  explain  precisely  what  I  mean  by  sand.  My  intention  is  to  desig- 
nate, under  this  term,  that  coarse  grained  silica  which,  when  any  portion  of 
earth  is  carefully  washed,  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
there  can  be  collected.  Recent  experiments  have  shown  us,  when  clay  is 
boiled  in  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine-grained  silica  is  separated 
from  it;  and  that  if  this  operation  is  prolonged,  and  carefully  performed, 
the  alumina  will  at  last  be  deprived  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  silica.  It 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  this  fine  silica  constitutes  the  principal  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  rich  and  poor  clay;  that  clay,  properly  so  called, 
is  always  combined,  at  least  in  an  intimate  manner,  with  a  fixed  and  defi- 
nite quantity  of  silica,  although  it  may  be  mechanically  united  with  a  much 
larger  portion.  I  cannot  as  yet  affirm  that  such  is  the  case,  but  I  think  it 
very  probable. 

"  As  the  end  we  now  have  in  view  is  to  regulate  and  determine  the  value 
and  utility  of  land  according  to  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  parts,  and 
to  effect  this  purpo>e  in  thesimplest  possible  manner,  we  shall  not  pay  any 
attention  to  this  fine  silica,  which  cannot  be  separated  except  by  boiling, 
but  regard  clay  as  pure  when  it  has  been  carefully  washed.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  at  least  fifteen  parts  more  of  fine  silica  might  be 
extracted,  by  boilino;  from  a  hundred  parts  of  clay  which  has  been  purified 
by  washing.  The  proportion  of  this  substance  obtained  from  some  par- 
ticular kinds  of  land  is  still  greater.  The  experiments  and  researches 
hitherto  made,  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  how  far  clay,  which  contains 
a  still  greater  portion  of  this  substance,  is  benefited  by  the  addition  of  sand, 
and  what  quantity  of  that  matter  is  necessary  to  give  it  the  desired  degree 
of  porousness.  When  the  soil  is  composed  of  almost  equal  parts  of  pure 
clay,  and  of  that  kind  of  sand  which  can  be  separated  from  it  by  washing, 
we  designate  it  clay  land,  or  potter's  earth ;  and  we  preserve  this  denomination 
so  long  as  the  soil  does  not  contain  more  than  from  40  to  60  parts  in  100  of 
sand  ;  and,  according  as  this  proportion  is  increased  or  diminished  in  it,  loose 
or  stiff  and  tenacious  dry  clay  land.  A  soil  which  contains  less  than  40  parts 
in  100  of  sand,  is  called  argillaceous  land  ;  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  sand 
which  it  contains,  the  more  stiff  and  tenacious  does  it  become,  and  the  more 
evident  are  the  defects  of  the  clay.  Land  containing  at  most  onlv  20  parts  in 
22 
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100  of  sand,  is  very  stiff  and  crude,  and  cannot  be  tilled  without  great  diffi- 
culty, unless  its  defects  are  corrected  by  a  considerable  admixture  of  humus 
and  lime.  Its  quality,  however,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  nature 
of  the  clay,  and  the  quantity  of  silica  which  enters  into  its  composition  : 
such  a  soil  is  less  defective  if,  while  it  contains  only  a  small  portion  of 
sand,  it  possesses  a  large  quantity  of  silica.  When  this  argillaceous  land 
does  not  contain  sufficient  humus  to  enable  it  to  bear  wheat  without  being 
manured  afresh,  and  consequently  cannot  be  entered  in  the  first  class,  it 
will  be  termed  wheat  land  of  the  second  quality,  or  second  rate  wheat  land  : 
but  then  it  must  not  be  totally  destitute  of  humus.  On  rising  grounds  or 
eminences,  we  seldom  find  land,  submitted  to  ordinary  cultivation,  which 
contains  more  than  3  parts  in  100  of  this  compound  matter ;  never- 
theless, this  land  is  well  adapted  for  wheat,  and  that  species  of  cereals 
succeeds  much  better,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  rye.  Next  to  wheat, 
barley  thrives  best  there,  if  the  soil  contains  from  30  to  40  parts  in 
100  of  sand;  but  when  it  only  contains  a  smaller  proportion,  and  this 
defect  is  not  remedied  by  a  strong  admixture  of  lime,  it  is  better  adapted 
for  oats.  Such  land  is  also  exceedingly  proper  for  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
provided  that  it  is  sufficiently  ameliorated.  That  which  contains  most  sand 
is  favorable  to  peas,  while  a  stifle r  and  more  tenacious  soil  grows  beans 
with  greater  advantage. 

"  The  value  of  land  diminishes  in  exact  proportion  with  the  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  the  sand  contained  in  it ;  unless  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
marly  or  calcareous  soils,  or  to  those  which  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
humus.  Thus,  a  soil  containing  40  parts  in  100  of  sand  is  oi  the  greatest 
value,  while  that  which  contains  but  5  parts  in  100  is  much  less  esteemed, 
A  tenacious  and  argillaceous  soil,  which  is  plentifully  manured,  and  situa- 
ted where  an  alternately  hot  and  moist  temperature  not  only  favors  the 
operations  of  ploughing  and  fallowing,  but  the  processes  of  vegetation,  is 
sometimes  very  superior,  especially  for  the  growth  of  wheat;  but  if  we 
come  to  consider  the  difficulty  there  is  in  cultivating  it,  and  how  much 
more  uncertain  and  casual  the  crops  are  there,  than  they  would  be  on  a 
lighter  soil,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  inferiority  in  value. 
I  estimate  land  which  contains  2  parts  in  100  of  natural  humus,  40  of  sand, 
and  about  60  of  pure  clay,  at  70  ;  that  which  only  contains  30  parts  in  100 
of  sand,  at  60;  that  which  contains  but  20  parts,  at  50;  that  which  con- 
tains only  10  parts,  at  40.  Should  it  not  possess  more  than  1  in  100  of 
humus,  its  value  is  decreased  at  least  20  per  cent.  Thus,  tenacious  soil,  with 
little  or  no  mild  soluble  humus,  and  which  is  usually  termed  cold,  damp  land, 
is  actually  one  of  the  most  sterile  that  possibly  can  be  ;  and  may,  in  point  of 
value,  be  assimilated  to  sandy  land.  On  the  other  hand,  its  value  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  humus  and  clay  which  it  contains; 
and  such  land  may  even  be  good  enough  to  be  entered  in  the  first  class, 
when  it  can  be  abundantly  manured  and  properly  tilled. 

"Land  which  contains  more  than  40,  or  from  that  to  60  parts  in  100  of 
sand,  is  usually  designated  clay  or  potter's  earth  ;  but  the  less  the  propor- 
tion of  sand  falls  below  40  parts  in  100,  the  greater  is  the  value  of  the  land, 
supposing  it  to  possess  an  equal  quantity  of  humus.  Where  the  proportion 
of  sand  does  not  exceed  50  parts  in  100,  the  soil  is  equally  adapted  for  the 
production  of  wheat  and  barley.  But  when  that  proportion  increases  from 
50  to  60  parts  in  100,  wheat  certainly  may  be  grown  there,  provided  the 
soil  is  properly  cultivated  j  but  the  crops  are  never  very  fine  or  very  abim- 
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■dant,  and  (lit!  land  is  much  more  impoverished  than  it  would  have  I  -en  if 
cropped  with  rye.  .Such  a  soil  is,  however,  peculiarly  well  adapted  lor 
barley,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  very  best  of  those  lands  which  are 
destined  to  bear  this  kind  of  grain. 

:-  The  inherent  advantages  of  a  soil  of  this  nature,  (viz:  of  causing  the 
crops  to  be  less  casual  and  uncertain,  being  more  easily  worked  and  tilled, 
preserving  a  moderate  degree  of  temperature  and  humidity,  &C.?)  render  it 
so  very  superior  to  argillaceous  land,  that,  notwithstanding  its  being  less 
adapted  to  wheat,  it  may  be  assimilated  to  wheat  land  in  all  its  gradations. 
In  this  case,  the  gradations  are  in  an  exactly  inverse  direction  ;  40  parts  in 
100  of  sand,  appearing  to  us  to  be  the  best  proportion.  In  the  former  case, 
the  value  of  the  soil  decreases  when  the  proportion  of  sand  diminishes;  in 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  value  decreases  when  the  proportion  is  in- 
creased, but  not  in  the  same  ratio. 

"  From  the  observations  which  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  make,  the 
value  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  almost  equal  in  the  following  opposite  pro- 
portions: 

Sand.  Pure  clay. 

50  parts  in  100.         50  parts  in  100. 

60      do      100.         40      do      100. 

35       do      100.         65      do      100. 

30      do      100.         70       do      100. 
:,That  is  to  say,  the  former  are  defective  on  account  of  their  want  of  con- 
sistence, and  the  latter  on  account  of  their  too  great  tenacity. 

"  This  kind  of  land  may  be  vigorously  tilled  without  becoming  pulverized  ; 
neither  does  it  harden  into  clods  and  furrows.  It  is  seldom  injured  by  an 
excess  of  moisture,  and  yet  preserves  sufficient  humidity  to  enable  it  to  re- 
sist the  effects  of  drought  for  a  considerable  period  ;  and  young  plants  suffer 
much  less  in  it  than  iu  tenacious  soils,  because  their  roots  are  better  able  to 
extend  in  all  directions  and  penetrate  it ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  barley 
succeeds  and  flourishes  so  much  better  here.  Such  land  will  doubtless 
only  bear  fine  crops  of  wheat  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  ameliorated ; 
but  when  in  a  less  fertile  condition,  it  produces  finer  crops  of  rye  than  are 
grown  on  more  argillaceous  lands.  It  is  also  peculiarly  adapted  for  vege- 
tables, as  potatoes  and  radishes  ;  for  clover  and  other  kinds  of  fodder  ;  and 
for  plants  of  commerce,  as  cabbage,  linseed,  tobacco,  &c,  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  easy.  It  seldom  offers  any  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  plough 
and  harrow  ;  and  on  this  account,  though  it  does  not  yield  fine  or  large 
crops  of  wheat  even  in  favorable  years,  it  ought,  in  the  gradations  pointed 
out,  to  be  assimilated  to  wheat  land,  properly  so  called. 

"  Sand  is  injurious  when  it  enters  too  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
soil :  1st.  Because  it  is  not  sufficiently  retentive  of  moisture,  but,  it  allows 
the  water  to  evaporate  or  drain  away,  and  carry  with  it  the  fertilizing  par- 
ticles and  juices.  2d.  Because  it  does  not  combine  with  the  humus,  and 
hardly  enters  into  a  physical  union  with  it  sufficiently  strong  to  absorb  those 
fertilizing  particles  which  the  atmosphere  contains.  3d.  Because  sandy 
soils  will  not  bear  frequent  cultivation,  although  constant  tillage  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds  which  multiply  so  rapidly  in  land  of  this 
nature,  especially  when  it  contains  a  fair  quantity  of  humus  ;  and  because 
these  repeated  workings  deprive  it  of  every  particle  of  coherence,  and,  in- 
stead of  ameliorating,  tend  rather  to  impoverish  it,  by  bringing  to  the  sur- 
face all  that  humus  which  was  amassed  in  the  interstices  without  being 
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combined  with  the  soil,  and  thus  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  wind,  which  rapidly  decomposes  and  carries  it  away.  4th. 
Because  sandy  soils  being  good  conductors  of  caloric,  they  transmit  the  in- 
fluences of  severe  cold  or  intense  heat  immediately  to  plants,  at  each  sud- 
den change  which  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  undergoes. 

"  A  soil  which  contains  more  than  from  60  to  80  parts  in  100  of  sand,  is 
termed  sandy  clay.  The  value  of  this  rand  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the 
sand  increases.  if  that  which  contains  60  parts  in  100  be  valued  at  60; 
land  containing  65  parts  ought  not  to  be  estimated  at  more  than  50;  79 
parts  decrease  the  value  to  40;  75  parts  to  30;  and,  lastly,  that  which 
contains  SO  parts,  10  20.  Wheat  craps  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  here,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  ;  and  if  the  laud  contains  70  parts  in  100  of  sand, 
it  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  production  of  this  kind  of  grain,  unless  it  be 
submitted  to  a  peculiar  enriching  course  ojf  tillage  ;  but  it  is  well  calculated 
for  barley,  particularly  when  the  situation  is  favorable,  and  the  summers  are 
not  too  dry.  It  is  easily  worked  or  tilled,  but  is  more  liable  to  be  overrun  and 
infested  with  weeds  tiian  argillaceous  soils,  it  has  no  great  degree  of  co- 
hesive  attraction  for  manure  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  decomposes  that 
substance,  and  allows  it  to  pass  into  the  plants  which  vegetate  there.  This 
accounts  for  it  requiring  frequent  manurmgs,  although  these  need  not  be 
very  plentiful.  When  rich  and  abundant  ameliorations  are  bestowed  upon 
such  land,  it  will  become  very  rich  in  humus,  and  eventually  be  rendered 
exceedingly  fertile:  but  this  fertility  rapidly  declines  if  the  soil  is  submitted 
to  an  exhausting-  rotation. 

"If  it  contains  75  parts  in  100  more  of  sand,  it  is  usually  designated  oat 
land  ;  nevertheless,  if  we  take  the  average  of  several  years,  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  more  proper  for  barley  than  for  oats,  provided  it  be  sufficiently 
manured. 

"A  soil  which  contains  more  than  SO  parts  in  100  of  sand,  is  called  sandy 
land ;  and  if  the  proportion  of  this  substance  does  not  exceed  90,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  clayey  sand.  Usually,  so  long  as  land  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  S5  parts  in  liO  ot  sand,  it  is  comprised  in  the  class  of  oat 
lands  ;  nevertheless,  the  success  of  this  grain  is  by  no  means  certain,  audit 
often  yields  little  or  no  produce.  Rye  and  buckwheat  are  the  only  kinds  of 
grain  which  it  bears  with  any  degree  of  success  ;  and  if  it  has  been  ame- 
liorated, it  is  always  better  to  sow  successive  crops  of  rye,  than  to  sow  oats 
after  rye;  because  the  dryness  to  which  this  soil  is  exposed  during  tke  sum- 
mer, is  less  prejudicial  to  rye  than  to  oats.  Of  all  the  plants  or  vegetables 
which  are  grown  for  the  purposes  of  feeding  cattle,  potatoes  have  been  cul- 
tivated with  the  greatest  success  on  this  sort  of  land. 

"  But  the  frequent  ploughings  winch,  when  this  land  is  in  good  condition, 
must  be  bestowed  upon  it,  in  order  to  cleanse  it  from  weeds,  are  apt  to  render 
it  so  loose  and  friable  that  nor  any  of  the  cereals  can  be  made  to  succeed  on  it. 
This  is  the  reason  that  it  is  advisable  to  allow  it  a  certain  repose,  or  to  lay  it 
down  to  perennial  pasture;  and  this  latter  is  the  means  by  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  advantage  can  be  derived  from  it;  for  when  sown  with  sheep's 
fescue-grass,  (festuca  ovoetia,)  rye-grass,  (lolium  perenne,)  Dutch  clover, 
(trifolium  repens,)  common  burhet,  (poterium  sanguisorba.)  &c,  it  pro- 
duces a  pasturage  which  is  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  sheep,  although 
not  usually  sufficiently  wet  for  cattle. 

"  After  this  period  of  pasturage  or  repose,  the  land  may  be  cultivated 
afresh  :  and  will,  if  sown  with  rye.  yield  very  fine  crops. 
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"The  value  of  it  decreases  in  the,  ratio  of  1  for  every  100  in  which  the 
proportion  of  sand  increases;  and  this  diminution  tak«s  place  even  when 
the  land  contains  from  I  to  1  \  part  in  10-1  of  humus;  and  if,  as  some- 
times happens,  it  contains  a  yet  sn  aller  proportion,  its  value  is  still  less. 

"But  if  the  land  contains  90  parts  in  100  of  sand,  u  then  belongs  to  a 
still  lower  class.  Unless  it  is  properly  manured,  nor  until  after  a  long  pe- 
riod of  repose,  can  it  he  made  to  bear  a  crop  of  cereals  with  any  decree  of 
advantage;  and  then  this  crop  impoverishes  it  very  much.  Land  which 
does  not  contain  more  than  91  parts  in  100  of  sand  may,  if  properly  man- 
aged, and  sown  with  the  sm;ill  varieties  of  the  //  stucas  and  vernal -grass, 
be  made  to  yield  herbage  enough  to  feed  one  sheep  per  at  re  during  the 
period  of  repose.  But  when  the  soil  contains  a  yet  larger  portion  of  sand, 
it  will  only  bear  gray-hair  grass,  (aria  canescens,)  yellow  goats  beard, 
( ' trarropoo-oji  pj'ale?isis,)  and  some  other  plants  which  contain  scarcely  any 
nutritive  juices.  It  then  falls  into  the  class  of  loose,  blowing  sands,  the 
surface  of  which  it  is  very  dangerous  to  break,  because  then  the  wind 
moves  it,  and  carries  it  away  in  whirlwinds.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
variable rule,  that  sandy  soil  loses  at  least  1  part  in  LOU  of  its  value  by  the 
augmentation  of  a  hundredth  part  in  the  proportion  of  sand  ;  and  when  it 
degenerates  into  loose,  blowing  said,  it  possesses  a  mere  negative  value  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases/' 

#    '        .#  #  #  #  #  #  # 

While  lime  has  produced  such  astonishing  improvements  in  the  crops,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  earthy  exhaustion  of 
the  humus,  so  necessary  for  vegetation  ;  and  hence  the  absolute  necessity 
of  manuring  the  land,  in  order  to  restore  what  is  taken  away.  Without 
this  precaution,  barrenness  will  ensue.  Some  soils  already  contain  too  much 
lime.     On  this  point,  Mr.  Thaer's  remarks  are  worthy  of  attention. 

"That  proportion  of  lime  in  land,  which  is  most  advantageous  to  it,  is  a 
quantity  equal  to  pure  clay.  Of  all  the  fifty-three  varieties  of  soils  produced 
by  artificial  combinations  experimented  on  by  Tillet,  that  which  appeared 
to  be  most  favorable  to  the  vegetation  of  grain  was  composed  of  three-eighths 
of  potter's  clay,  four-eighths  of  shell  or  fossil  marl,  and  one-eighth  of  sand. 

"  The  more  lime  a  soil  contains,  the  less  sand  is  required  to  correct  the 
defects  of  the  clay.  But  it  is  highly  necessary  that  some  portion  of  sand 
should  enter  into  the  combination  ;  for,  without  that  substance,  marl,  when 
dry,  would  be  too  tenacious,  and.  when  moistened,  too  sott.  General  expe- 
rience confirms  the  fact,  that  the  proportions  indicated  by  Tillet  certainly 
are  the  best. 

"But  even  when  lime  is  mingled  with  the  superior  layer  of  the  soil,  in 
so  small  a  quantity  that  it  scarcely  appears  to  have  an  influence  on  its  con- 
sistence, it  increases  its  fertility  probably  by  means  of  the  chemical  action 
which  it  enters  into  with  the  humus  and  manure.  From  general  experi- 
ments and  observations,  (which,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  very  correct,)  it 
appears  that  10  parts  in  100  of  lime  raise  the  value  of  argillaceous  or  clayey 
soils  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  and  even  higher,  when  the  land  contains  a  large 
portion  of  humus. 

11  On  the  other  hand,  lime  is  injurious  when  the  proportion  of  it  con- 
tained in  the  soil  exceeds  that  of  the  clay.  When  the  lime  is  mingled  with 
much  sand,  it  forms  a  soil  too  dry  and  warm,  and  which,  even  when  plen- 
tifully manured,  cannot  be  made  to  yield  good  crops  of  anything  but  those 
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vegetables  which  cannot  be  materially  injured  by  drought — as  maize,  &Cr 
Chalky  soils,  which  are  principally  composed  of  lime,  are  of  this  nature, 
and  suffer  both  from  drought  and  humidity;  becoming,  in  the  latter  case, 
sloughy. 

"When  speaking  of  the  soils  in  which  humus  forms  the  chief  component 
part,  and  in  which  this  substance  cannot  be  easily  exhausted,  we  allude  to 
those  which  contain  more  than  5  parts  of  it  in  100.  Such  is  only  the 
case,  however,  in  alluvial  soils,  or  those  which  are  formed  by  the  deposite 
of  rivers  or  of  the  sea.  High  grounds  and  mountainous  districts — both 
those  which  contain  a  large  portion  of  clay,  and  those  in  which  sand  is 
the  preponderating  ingredient — rarely  possess  5  parts  in  100  of  humus ; 
indeed,  they  seldom  contain  more  than  3  parts  of  mild  humus,  especially 
at  the  close  of  a  rotation,  when  they  almost  always  require  fresh  manuring 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  yield  profitable  crops.  The  quantity  of  humus 
contained  in  a  soil  diminishes  in  exact  proportion  with  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  crops  derived  from  it;  allowance,  however,  being  made 
for  the  manure  which  it  receives.  This  diminution  is  not,  however,  so 
considerable  as  it  appears,  or  might  be  expected  to  be." 

*  "  *  *  *  *  "  The  tenacity  and  degree  of  cohesion  existing  between 
the  parts  of  a  soil,  can  be  best  ascertained  by  examining  it  eight-and-forty 
hours  after  a  gentle  rain.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  observation,  can 
ascertain  ail  they  wish  to  know  upon  this  point  by  merely  driving  a  stick 
into  the  soil,  and  sometimes  even  by  simply  pressing  a  foot  upon  it. 

"In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  soil,  an  examination  of  its 
depth  should  follow  immediately  after  an  examination  of  its  constituent 
parts.  By  the  depth  of  a  soil,  I  mean  the  thickness  of  a  layer  of  earth  which 
forms  its  surface — the  layer  which  is  usually  termed  vegetable  earth,  and 
which  is  homogeneous,  and  equally  impregnated  with  humus  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  In  most  land,  it  descends  very  little  below  the  depth  of 
that  layer  which  has  been  recently  removed  by  the  plough.  When  a  section 
is  cut  vertically,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  vegetable  earth  and 
the  subsoil  is  very  apparent.  Sometimes  this  layer  is  not  more  than  three 
inches  deep ;  but  the  usual  depth  is  about  six  inches,  and  it  sometimes  ex- 
tends ten  or  twelve  inches  below  the  surface.  It  is  only  in  those  places 
where  the  soil  has  been  amassed  and  deposited  by  the  action  of  water,  or 
when  an  extraordinary  system  of  cultivation  has  been  carried  on,  that  we 
find  the  soil  equally  impregnated  with  humus  to  the  depth  of  one,  two,  or 
three  feet :  six  inches  may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  the  average  of  the  soil. 
We  shall  therefore  consider  that,  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  defects,  and  to 
be  equal  to  the  value  which  an  investigation  of  its  constituent  parts  leads 
us  to  give  it,  a  soil  must  possess  this  depth  or  thickness. 

"A  deep  soil  contains  a  larger  portion  of  vegetable  earth,  and  of  that  suc- 
culency  so  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  vegetables ;  and  even  if  this  excess 
of  vegetable  mould  should  not  be  useful  to  all  plants,  it  agrees  with  some 
of  them,  even  when  the  whole  depth  of  the  soil  is  not  turned  up.  And  be- 
sides, tkis  thickness  of  the  superior  layer  of  his  land  enables  a  skillful  hus- 
bandman to  draw  at  will  upon  the  riches  which  it  contains,  and  occasionally, 
or  about  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  to  turn  it  all  up,  and  profit  by  the  stores 
of  succulency  and  nutrition  which  the  under  part  of  it  will  yield.  The 
roots  of  all  plants  sown  in  a  soil  of  this  nature — even  those  of  the  tribe  of  ce- 
reals—penetrate  in  a  right  line,  and  seek  that  nutriment  at  a  greater  depth 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  had  to  extend  themselves  laterally  in 
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order  to  obtain  ;  and  they  may,  therefore,  be  sown  much  thicker,  without 
causing  any  detriment  to  the  crop.  A  deep  soil  will,  therefore,  yield  much 
larger  crops  than  a  shallow  one,  provided  its  nature  is  similar,  and  that  it 
is  equal  in  all  other  respects. 

"  The  roots  of  corn  are  not  as  some  persons  assert — never  more  than  six 
inches  in  length  ;  I  have  seen  them  exceed  twelve  inches,  where  the  soil 
was  deep  enough  to  admit  of  sueh  an  extension.  The  roots  of  vegetables 
and  clover  penetrate  much  deeper  in  a  n<;ht  line;  the  same  may  also  be 
observed  with  respect  to  lucerne  and  root  crops.  Land,  therefore,  in  which 
the  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  very  thick,  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  crops.  Besides,  such  land  evidently  possesses  one  very 
great  advantage — namely,  that  of  suffering  less  from  humidity  than  drought. 
The  water  which  falls  upon  it  has  more  room  to  penetrate  before  it  en- 
counters the  understratum.1' 

"Soils  which  have  no  bottom,  or  in  which  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould 
is  so  thick  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  reach  the  bottom  of  it,  either  by 
ploughing  or  by  digging  it  up  with  the  spade,  present  the  possibility  of  pre- 
serving the  fertility  of  a  soil  without  the  addition  of  manure;  the  fertility 
maybe  equally  kept  up  either  by  thoroughly  digging  and  raising  the  soil, 
or  by  excavating  successively  from  place  to  place,  and  spreading  those  por- 
tions of  earth  over  the  surface  which  have  been  derived  from  the  interior 
parts.     Such  soils  are,  therefore,  of  an  almost  incredible  value. 

"  But  in  what  proportion  does  the  greater  or  less  depth  of  a  soil  increase 
its  value  ?  We  have  already  supposed  six  inches  to  be  an  average  depth 
which  a  soil  ought  to  possess  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  defects  on  that 
point ;  and  we  are  quite  convinced  that  every  inch  added  to  the  depth  of 
land  increases  its  value  8  per  cent.  ;  so  that  a  soil  where  the  vegetable  layer 
is  twelve  inches  thick,  is  worth  half  as  much  more  as  that  in  which  it  is 
only  six  inches.  We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  say  that  the  value  in- 
creases in  equal  proportion,  when  the  depth  is  yet  further  increased,  and 
becomes  so  great  as  to  render  it  scarcely  possible  to  reach  it  by  means  of 
simple  ploughings  ;  but,  as  the  vegetable  earth,  which  is  beneath  the  layer 
turned  up  with  the  plough,  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  plants,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  every  additional  inch  of  depth  beyond  twelve,  adds 
5  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  soil. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  advise  that,  in  general,  the  same  propor- 
tions should  be  observed  in  decreasing  the  value,  according  as  the  upper 
stratum  of  earth  diminishes  below  six  inches,  which  we  consider  to  be  the 
average. 

If,  therefore,  a  soil  of  6  inches  thick  is  worth       -  -  -  50 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  a  soil  mi{jht  acquire  this  increase  of  value  by 
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means  of  the  artificial  deepening  or  thickening  of  the  layer  of  vegetable 
earth.  With  regard  to  the  expenses  with  which  such  an  operation  would 
be  attended,  they  vary  greatly  ;  at  one  time  exceeding,  and  at  another  fall- 
ing below,  the  value  of  the  increase  of  depth." 

"Land  in  which  the  vegetable  soil  is  shallow  above  the  sand,  which  con- 
stitutes the  under  stratum,  can  bear  little  or  no  sun,  and  is  very  much  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  drought :  although  it  appears  to  be,  and  is,  very  fertile 
during  a  damp  temperature  or  in  spring,  while  it  yet  retains  the  moisture 
which  it  has  imbibed  during  the  winter  months." 

"Both  the  chemical  action  of  lime,  and  the  effect  which  it  produces  as  a 
manure,  appear  to  be  of  two  kinds.  On  one  haud,  it  acts  on  the  humus  by 
accelerating  its  decomposition,  and  rendering  it  soluble,  and  thus  fit  to  enter 
the  minute  fibres  of  the  roots  of  plants.  This  is  the  reason  that  an  amelior- 
ation composed  of  lime  is  the  more  efficacious  the  richer  the  soil  is  in  humus, 
and  that  its  action  is  the  more  sensible  in  proportion  as  this  humus  is  of  an 
insoluble  nature.  Lirne  deprives  sour  humus  of  its  acidity,  and  renders  it 
fertilizing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  probability  that,  by  means 
of  its  carbonic  acid,  lime  also  produces  some  other  effect,  and  furnishes  the 
plants  with  some  actual  nutritive  matter.  The  roots  of  certain  vegetables 
in  particular  appear  to  have  the  faculty  of  depriving  lime  of  its  carbonic 
acid,  which  it  immediately  re-absorbs  in  equal  proportion  from  the  atmo- 
sphere with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  amelior- 
ation of  lime  invariably  produces  some  effect,  even  on  land  which  contains 
a  very  small  quantity  of  humus,  and  that  a  repetition  of  this  amendment  is 
never  without  its  effects;  although  they  are,  of  course,  very  far  inferior  to 
what  they  might  have  been  if  the  soil  had  contained  more  humus,  or  had 
been  manured  with  vegetable  or  animal  matter  capable  of  producing  that 
substance.  Besides,  every  one  must  be  aware  that  lime  communicates  a  pe- 
culiar degree  of  vigor  to  some  plants,  and  that  the  roots  of  these  can  even 
penetrate  rough  lime-stone,  and  in  a  manner  decompose  it.  This  remark 
is  particularly  applicable  to  sainfoin,  the  tap  root  of  which  penetrates  from 
ten  to  twenty  deep  feet  into  calcareous  stones,  and  there  puts  forth  clusters  of 
lateral  roots  which  render  the  stone  loose  and  friable  all  around  them.  The 
deeper  the  roots  of  this  plant  penetrate,  the  more  vigorously  does  it  shoot, 
even  on  calcareous  rocks,  or  stony  places  which  are  only  covered  by  a  very 
thin  layer  of  poor  soil. 

"Lime  which  has  been  calcined,  and  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  is  much 
better  adapted  for  the  amelioration  of  land,  and  far  more  efficacious,  than 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  its  former  slate,  it  contributes  infinitely  more  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  substances  with  which  it  is  united,  and  acts  far  more 
efficaciously  on  organic  matter  than  it  does  on  the  latter.  But  we  must  ad- 
mit that  its  increased  efficacy  arises  from  another  cause.  It  very  roon  re- 
absorbs equally  as  much  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  as  it  lost  during 
the  process  of  calcination — especially  when,  after  having  been  thus  reduced 
to  powder,  it  is  mixed  with  the  superior  layer  of  the  soil.  But  the  carbon- 
ic acid,  which  it  has  thus  recently  regained,  is  not,  in  general,  so  intimately 
combined  with  the  lime  as  not  to  be  easily  absorbed  by  any  plant,  the  roots 
of  which  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  lime  continues  to  attract  fresh  por- 
tions of  this  substance ;  and  thus  a  permanent  communication  of  carbonic 
acid  is  established  between  the  lime,  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere.   This  may  serve  to  explain  the  reason  that  even  calcareous  soils 
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may  be  remarkably  fertilized  by  the  addition  of  lime  ;  and  that  a  sensible  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  an  addition  of  this  substance,  even  when  the  soil  already 
evidently  contains  a  great  quantity  of  it  which  has  been  accumulated  there 
by  former  amendments. 

"  On  no  soils  are  the  effects  of  lime  so  beneficial  as  on  those  which  con- 
tain a  great  quantity  of  sour  humus  prejudicial  to  vegetation,  or  on  those 
which  have  been  supplied  more  or  less  abundantly  with  animal  manure 
for  a  considerable  period,  without  receiving  an  application  of  lime,  or  of 
some  other  substance  of  a  similar  nature.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  fre- 
quently much  more  eflicacious  than  an  amelioration  of  stable  manure  would 
be;  but  it  soon  impoverishes  the  soil  so  much,  that  in  a  few  years  it  be- 
comes indispensably  necessary  to  manure  it  abundantly  with  rich  animal 
or  vegetable  matters.  As  some  portion  of  humus  (although,  in  all  proba- 
bility, of  an  insoluble  nature)  always  remains  in  arable  land,  even  when  it 
appears  to  be  most  exhausted,  it  of  course  follows  that  an  application  of 
lime  will  always  be  productive  of  very  marked  effects,  even  on  the  poorest 
soils ;  because  it  will  call  into  action  all  the  nutritive  particles  which  they 
contain.  A  second  amendment  of  a  similar  nature,  bestowed  shortly  after 
the  first,  will  be  productive  of  some,  although,  in  general,  of  much  less 
benefit ;  and  the  effect  of  each  subsequent  amelioration  of  this  nature  will 
be  progressively  diminished,  unless  the  soil  receives  an  additional  supply 
of  humus. 

"  The  effects  of  lime  are  far  more  marked  on  some  crops  than  they  are 
on  others.  Various  observations  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  it 
is  more  efficacious  when  applied  to  spring  corn  than  to  autumnal  crops ; 
and  that  it  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  vegetables,  and  also  to  clover  and 
grasses.  Argillaceous  soils  are  better  able  to  bear  repeated  ameliorations 
of  lime,  than  those  of  a  sandy  nature;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
physical  action  of  this  substance  tends  to  loosen  the  texture  of  the  land, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  its  chemical  action  lessens  the  disposition  which 
ail  clays  have  to  retain  humus.  When  marshes  or  bogs  have  been  drained 
and  are  brought  into  cultivation,  they  are  capable  of  bearing  repeated  and 
abundant  ameliorations  of  lime,  because  they  always  contain  a  variety  of 
substances  susceptible  of  decomposition,  and  on  which  the  lime  can  exer- 
cise its  solvent  influence.  The  effect  produced  by  hme  on  land  of  this 
nature  is  much  more  beneficial  and  durable  ihan  that  of  any  other  manure. 

"On  the  other  hand,  repeated  ameliorations  of  lime  will  soon  totally  ex- 
haust and  impoverish  poor  and  sandy  soils,  and  reduce  them  to  absolute 
sterility,  even  though  each  separate  application  seems  to  be  productive  of 
some  good  effect.  If  the  lime  is  unable  to  find  any  organic  matter  on 
which  to  act,  or  does  not  meet  with  clay,  (an  earth  with  which  it  has,  in  all 
probability,  a  disposition  to  combine,  and  with  which  it  forms  marl,)  it  then 
unites  with  the  sand,  and  hardens  into  a  kind  of  mortar,  which  cannot  be 
dissolved  without  difficulty.  When  such  soils  have  been  too  frequently  and 
abundantly  manured  with  lime,  the  action  of  the  plough  brings  an  immense 
number  of  pieces  of  hard  mortar  to  the  surface,  which  are  with  difficulty 
divided.  Wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  land  must  receive  repeated  ma- 
nurings  before  it  will  again  be  capable  of  bearing  good  crops.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  has  lately  been  demonstrated  on  several  estates  in  Silesia, 
and  occurrences  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  remarked  in  those  counties 
of  England  in  which  the  triennial  rotation  with  a  fallow  is  practised,  and 
where  few  cattle  are  kept,  and  which  possess  an  abundance  of  lime." 
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"  Many  persons  who  have  not  rightly  comprehended  the  cause  of  the 
effects  produced  by  lime,  prefer  it  to  manure,  and  have  believed  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  entirely  without  the  latter  ;  but  the  total  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  which  such  a  course  of  proceeding  must  sooner  or  later  produce, 
caused  them  to  fly  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  regard  the  use  of  lime 
as  an  application  in  the  highest  possible  degree  prejudicial  and  dangerous. 
An  enlightened  and  scientific  agriculturist  will  soon  perceive  that  the  use 
of  lime  can  never  supersede  that  of  dung,  but  that  it  renders  this  kind  of 
manure  more  energetic  in  its  action.  Thus  he  will  profit  by  the  increased 
fertility  which  lime  bestows  on  the  first  crop  which  succeeds  the  applica- 
tion of  it,  and  will  procure  as  much  as  possible  of  those  substances  which 
are  adapted  for  the  production  of  dung,  in  order  to  restore  to  the  land,  in 
the  shape  of  stable  manure,  that  substance  of  which  it  has  been  deprived 
by  the  lime  forcing  and  increasing  the  vegetation  of  the  crops  to  which  it 
was  applied.  He  will  likewise  know  when  lime  will  be  beneficial,  and. 
when  injurious  •,  and,  if  lie  acts  with  moderation,  will  be  able  to  employ 
lime  with  much  advantage  in  cases  where  many  persons  would  be  afraid 
to  use  it." 


No.  24. 

SOWING  OF  GRAIN. 

The  injury  and  waste  of  grain ,  from  the  present  practice  of  too  thickly 

sowing. 

As  in  the  following  paper  I  shall  propose  to  cultivators  of  my  country  a 
very  considerable  reduction  in  the  quantities  of  seed  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  and  shall  endeavor  to  show  to  them  that  the  question 
requires  their  serious  attention,  not  only  for  the  economy  of  seed,  but 
principally  as  very  materially  affecting  the  after-growth  of  their  corn ;  it 
may  be  well  to  premise  that  this  recommendation  does  not  emanate  from  a 
theoretical  agriculturist,  farming  only  in  his  closet  and  over  his  books, 
or  from  one  who  follows  agriculture  as  an  amusing  occupation  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  besides  being  largely  engaged  as  a  land  agent,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  farms  for  the  proprietors,  I  am  a  practical  and  successful 
farmer  on  my  own  account,  of  between  700  and  800  acres  of  highly  rented 
poor  land;  and,  moreover,  that  whatever  I  am  about  to  recommend,  I  have 
not  only  long  and  successfully  practised,  and  on  a  large  scale,  but  that  I 
have  ever  been  willing  and  ready  to  support  it,  by  showing  the  crops  in  this 
way  produced  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  any  farmer  who  witnesses  these,  will 
readily  allow  that,  with  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  thin  sowing,  I  grow 
very  large  erops — much  beyond  the  general  average — and  on  soils  of  a  very 
inferior  description,  and  with  less  than  the  ordinary  expenditure  in  labor 
and  manure. 

There  are  few  persons  who  seriously  take  into  consideration  how  small 
a  return  is  commonly  realized  from  the  seed  sown,  and  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  that  return  is  again  swallowed  up  for  seed.  Let  us  take  wheat  for 
instance.  The  practice  throughout  England  is  to  sow  two  and  a  half  or 
three  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  yield  is  seldom  forty  bushels,  and,  more 
commonly,  only  twenty  bushels  ;  and  one-tenth,  at  least,  of  the  crop 
growing  is  consumed  as  seed.  These  facts,  and  the  knowledge  that  a 
single  grain  of  wheat;  planted  where  it  has  room  to  tiller  out,  will  readily 
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produce  four-hundred  fold,  and  often  very  much  more,  has  induced  me. 
in  the  course  of  the*  last  eleven  years,  to  make  a  variety  of  experiments; 
the  results  of  which  have  shown  me  that,  independent  of  the  waste,  a 
positive  and  serious  injury  is  ((one  to  llic  crop  from  sowing  so  much 
seed;  and,  in  result,  is  perfecily  analogous  to  attempting  to  feed  four 
animals  on  a  pasture  sufficient  only  for  one;  and,  in  consequence,  I  have 
gradually  reduced  my  proportion  of  seed  wheat  from  three  bushels  per 
acre,  which  was  my  practice,  down  to  about  three  pecks;  which  reduc- 
tion I  have  accomplished,  to  the  evident  improvement  of  my  growth  of 
corn.  And  1  have  at  this  time  (July,  1S13)  the  finest  promise  of  a  crop 
on  all  my  farms,  from  this  latter  quantity  ;  and  this,  too,  after  one  plough- 
ing of  pea  and  bean  stubbles,  and  upon  soils  very  low  in  the  scale  of  natural 
fertility,  and  without  having  had  any  fallow,  or  having  had  applied  any 
manure  for  some  years.  In  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  by  any  artificial 
aid  that  I  have  grown  the  crops  produced  on  my  farms,  and  in  reply  to  the 
questions  which  1  have  so  often  had  put  to  me  as  to  what  is  my  practice, 
1  go  into  the  following  details.     My  course  of  cropping  is  as  follows,  viz: 

1st  year,  rye  and  tares. — For  green  meat,  and  feeding  off  with  sheep  in 
April,  May,  June,  and  July;  and  followed  by  mangel  wurzel,  swedes,  cab- 
bages, and  turnips,  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  farm-yard  dung. 

2d  year. — Oats  or  barley,  with  clover. 

3d  year. — Clover  twice  mown  for  hay. 

4th  year,  beans  or  peas — the  beans  having  turnips  sown  between  the 
rows,  and  which  come  into  feed  in  September  or  October. 

5th  year. — Wheat. 

By  this  rotation  of  cropping,  I  never  grow  two  crops  of  a  kind  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  I  get  three  green  crops  and  three  corn  crops  in  five  years. 
The  produce  of  corn  and  cattle-food  grown  by  me  in  this  way,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  is  very  much  larger  than  I  could  obtain  by  any  other  ;  and 
at  less  expense,  and  far  less  hazardous.  My  practice  is  to  drill  everything, 
(clover-seed  alone  excepted  ;)  to  carefully  horse-hoe,  hand-hoe,  and  weed, 
so  that  the  land  may  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  the  soil  be- 
tween the  rows  may  be  stirred,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  pulverization  and 
aration — advantages  of  which  gardeners  are  sensible,  but  by  farmers  are 
lost  sight  of,  or  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  My  rye  and  tares,  for  green 
feeding,  are  sown  in  rows,  at  nine  inches  intervals;  all  my  white  corn  at 
twelve  inches  ;  and  my  pulse  at  twenty  seven  inches.  When  I  have  estab- 
lished this  routine,  the  only  dressing  given  is  for  the  root  crop;  and  that 
with  manure  produced  on  the  farm  by  the  consumption  by  fatting  stock  of 
the  swedes,  and  of  hay  and  straw  and  fodder  by  other  stock  in  the  yard. 
I  fatten  a  large  proportion  of  sheep — at  least  two  and  a  half  in  the  year  for 
every  arable  acre.  These  consume  on  the  land — having  oil-cake,  and  in 
folds — all  the  turnips  and  cabbage,  and  half  the  rye,  tares,  and  swedes  ;  the 
feeding  being  so  arranged  that  the  folds  extend  alike  over  the  parts  cleared, 
with  that  fed.  My  proportions  of  seed  per  acre,  and  times  of  sowing,  are 
as  follows,  viz : 

Of  rye,  1^  bushel,  in  August  and  September. 

Tares,  1£  bushel,  in  three  sowings — in  August,  September,  and  October. 

Mangel  wurzel,  6  pounds,  in  April. 

Swedes,  1  quart,  in  May. 

Turnips,  1  quart,  in  July. 
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Cabbages,  1  every  3  feet,  in  June. 

Oats,  8  pecks,  in  February  and  March. 

Barley,  7  pecks,  in  February,  March,  and  April. 

Wheat,  3  pecks,  in  September  and  October. 

Peas.  8  pecks,  in  January  and  February. 

Beans,  8  peeks,  in  September  and  October. 

Between  the  crops,  which  are  sown  at  twenty  seven  inches  intervals,  I 
constantly,  in  the  spring,  use  the  horse-hoes,  (beginning  with  tines  which 
bring  to  the  surface  all  root-weeds.)  and  pulverize  the  soil,  and  alternately 
with  knives,  which  cut  all  on  the  surface.  By  the  free  use  of  these  hoes, 
and  by  hand  hoeing  the  narrow-sown  corn,  and  by  drawing  all  weeds  from 
out  of  the  rows,  and  by  using  Finlayson's  harrows  after  most  ploughing,  I 
have  brought  my  land  clean,  and  without  fallowing ;  and  I  am  sure  I  grow 
better  swedes  and  turnips  after  rye  and  tares  than  I  used  to  do  after  fal- 
low, and  am  much  less  attacked  by  the  fly. 

My  ploughings  are  all  as  deep  as  I  can  afford  to  give  time  and  strength 
to  them.  1  occasionally  use  the  subsoil  and  trench-ploughs — going  fifteen 
and  sixteen  inches  deep,  and  bringing  all  the  fresh  soil  to  the  surface  that  I 
can  get  up. 

My  farms  are  naturally  very  poor.  Two  are  principally  gravel ;  in  parts 
very  boggy  and  springy;  wet  in  winter,  and  burnt  up  in  summer — re- 
claimed from  heath  only  thirty  years:  and  the  other  a  hill  farm,  with  but 
few  inches  of  soil  above  the  chalk.  These  farms  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  free  use  of  the  subsoil  and  trenching-ploughs,  but  are  only 
kept  in  profitable  tillage  by  the  general  economy  in  husbandry,  and  the 
large  returns  I  have  obtained. 

In  this  way,  and  on  these  farms,  I  have  frequently  produced  about  five 
quarters  of  the  best  white  wheat  to  the  acre  ;  and  have  grown  above  thir- 
teen quarters  of  oats,  and  above  eight  of  barley  :  and  my  clover  and  turnip 
crops  are  always  remarkably  good. 

Having,  from  this  brief  detail  of  my  practice,  shown  the  success,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  with  thin  sowing,  I  will  explain  why  it  is  that  three  pecks 
of  seed-wheat,  per  acre,  must  be  much  nearer  the  correct  quantity  than  ten 
or  twelve  pecks  ;  and  that  any  surplus  of  seed  beyond  a  bushel  must  be 
very  injurious  to  the  latter  growth  of  the  crop. 

The  produce  of  an  ear  of  thick-sown  wheat  yields  about  forty  grains, 
(I  say.  thick  sown,  for  thin  sown  yields  very  much  more.)  and  there- 
fore the  produce  of  an  acre  (or  twenty  bushels,  the  ordinary  average)  must 
be,  no  matter  how  much  has  been  sown,  the  growth  of  the  ears  from  one- 
fortieth  or  two  pecks  of  seed — and  that,  too,  is  allowing  only  one  ear  to 
grow  from  each  grain,  and  forty  grains  from  an  ear.  This  being  the  fact, 
of  what  use,  I  ask — or  what  become  of  the  remaining  eight  or  ten  pecks 
of  seed  which  are  commonly  sown  ?  But,  in  allowing  one  ear  only  to 
grow  from  a  grain  of  seed,  and  each  to  contain  only  forty  grains,  I  am  far 
from  taking  what  in  reality  should  be  the  produce ;  for  a  single  grain,  hav- 
ing room,  will  throw  up  ten  or  twelve  ears,  and  these  ears  will  each  con- 
tain from  sixty  to  eighty  grains ;  and  hence  any  provision  for  the  loss  of 
seed  from  vermin  or  birds  is  unnecessary;  for,  supposing  half,  or  much  more, 
of  my  small  allowance  to  be  taken  away  or  destroyed,  the  deficiency  of 
plants  is  immediately  met  by  the  larger  size  of  the  ear,  and  by  the  tillering 
which  is  made,  and  the  additional  ears  so  produced  wherever  room  ad- 
mits of  the  increase.     Among  the  many  proofs  I  have  had  of  the  advan- 
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tage  from  thin  sowing,  the  following  is  a  striking,  and,  among  my  people,  a 
well-known  fact.  In  the  autumn  of  1840  I  had  to  sow  with  wheat  a  field 
of  eight  acres,  and  1  gave  out  seven  bushels  for  the  seed  ;  but,  owing  to  an 
error  of  the  drillman  in  setting  the  drill  when  he  had  sown  half  of  the 
lield,  he  found  he  had  not  put  on  half  of  the  seed  ;  but  that  I  might  not 
discover,  by  the  overplus,  his  prior,  he  altered  the  drill  so  as  to  sow  the 
rest  on  the  remainder  of  the  field,  and  in  this  way  one-half  of  the  field 
had  little  more  than  two  pecks  to  the  acre,  while  the  rest  had  nearly  four 
pecks.  I  did  not  know  of  the  error,  and  was  surprised  and  frightened  in 
the  winter  by  finding  part  of  the  field  so  thin,  and,  had  not  the  rest  of  the 
field  looked  so  much  better,  should  have  ploughed  it  up  ;  but,  at  harvest, 
the  thinnest  sown  half  proved  the  best,  and  1  should  never  have  known  of 
the  error  in  the  sowing,  but  for  this  fact  having  induced  the  caster  to  point 
it  out  to  me. 

Were  the  evil  of  the  present  practice  confined  to  the  waste  of  seed,  the 
loss  to  the  farmer  is  considerable,  and  is  frequently  equal  to  the  rent  he 
pays  for  the  land.  I  am  also  about  to  prove  it  is  of  far  too  great  import- 
ance to  the  nation  not  to  be  deserving  of  investigation.  But  the  loss  is  not 
limited  to  the  waste  of  seed,  great  as  that  is  ;  for  there  are  many  other  ills 
attendant  upon  thick  sowing,  which  greatly  diminish  the  return,  and  are 
of  far  more  importance.  At  first,  no  matter  how  much  seed  has  been 
sown,  nearly  every  grain  vegetates  and  finds  space  to  grow  ;  and,  in  the 
early  stages,  when  air  and  soil  are  moist,  and  the  plants  small,  there  is  food 
for  all.  But,  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  a  struggle  for  room  and  nour- 
ishment commences,  which  increases  with  their  growth,  and  finally  termi- 
nates by  the  destruction  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger  plants  ;  but  not  until 
after  a  contest  lasting  up  to  harvest,  which  leaves  the  survivors  stunted, 
and  the  soil  exhausted,  by  having  had  to  support  three  plants  instead  of  one  ; 
and  producing  mischief,  which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  blight,  mildew, 
and  failing  of  the  crop. 

That  this  struggle  does  take  place,  is  shown  by  my  calculation  of  the 
number  of  straws  that  can  rise  into  ear  compared  with  the  grains  sown  ; 
and  is  plainly  betrayed  by  the  yellow  sickly  color  of  the  thick  wheat 
in  the  spring,  when  all  other  vegetation  puts  on  its  greenest  tints,  and  by 
the  uneven  crops  and  the  small  size  of  the  underly  ears  at  harvest,  as  com- 
pared with  the  thinner  sowing.  Nature,  in  their  growth,  plainly  betrays 
the  evils  of  thick  plantations  of  every  description,  by  the  dwindling  plants, 
and  by  their  sickly  appearance  ;  and  the  planter  and  the  gardener  are  ever 
ready  to  take  warning  by  the  lessons  she  thus  affords.  The  planter  and 
forester  well  know  the  after  ill  effect  of  an  over-crowded  plantation  ;  and 
the  gardener,  by  the  free  use  of  his  hoe,  is  careful  to  give  ample  room  to 
each  plant.  It  is  the  farmer  only  who,  guided  by  his  eye,  is  pleased  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  crops  to  see  his  ground  well  covered  with  plants  of 
young  corn,  without  stopping  to  reason  upon  the  room  wanted,  and  the 
power  of  the  soil  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  That  the  sowing  of  much, 
seed  must  be  injurious  in  the  after  growth,  appears  to  me  self-evident ;  for 
in  what  way  can  nature  do  away  with  the  extra  plants  so  produced,  with- 
out injury  to  the  remainder  ?  And  it  is  to  this,  I  repeat,  I  would  principally 
ascribe  the  mildew  and  blight  and  failing  of  the  crop ;  for,  so  far,  my  prac- 
tice proves  it,  that,  since  I  have  taken  to  sow  only  a  bushel  of  wheat  per 
acre,  (and  I  have  done  so  now  for  some  years,  and  on  many  hundreds  of 
acres  of  wheat,)  I  have  rarely  found  any  portion  affected  by  any  disease  ; 
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and  so  satisfied  am  1  by  the  result  of  my  practice,  as  shown  by  my  crops 
this  year,  that,  although  I  last  year  sowed  so  little,  I  this  year  intend  to 
further  reduce  the  quantity. 

The  importance  of  the  inquiry,  even  in  a  national  point  of  view,  will  be 
striking  to  every  one  who  is  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that,  were 
my  practice  of  thinner  sowing  general,  the  proportion  saved  each  year 
would  amount  to  much  more  than  the  annual  average  of  the  quantity  of 
foreign  corn  imported  into  this  country  during  the  last  fourteen  years. 

The  total  quantities  of  wheat  an  J  flour  imported,  during  the  fourteen 
years  ending  with  1841.  were  as  follows  : 


1828  - 

1829  - 

1830  - 

1831  - 

1832  - 

1833  - 

1834  - 

1835  - 

1836  - 


Quarters. 

590,929 

1,725,781 

1,662.280 

2,3U9,670 

469.902 

297.565 

176.321 

66,905 

241,743 


1837  - 

1838  - 

1839  - 

1840  - 

1841  - 

Total 


Quarters. 

559.942 
1,371.957 

2,S75.6(>5 
3.432.765 
2.783,602 


17,566.270 


Averaging  per  annum     1,254,733 


The  population  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1831.  amounted  to  16,366,011  persons,  had  increased,  in  the 
year  1841,  to  18,666,761  persons.  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
consumption  of  corn  during  the  fourteen  years  ending  with  184],  I  con- 
sider the  population  to  have  averaged,  during  that  periodj  17,000.000  per- 
sons. Taking  the  annual  consumption  of  17,000,000  persons  at  the  ordi- 
nary allowance  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  to  each  person,  it  will  amount  to 
17.000,000  quarters;  and,  deducting  the  quantity  imported,  1,254.733 
quarters,  leaves  the  quantity  annually  consumed  of  our  own  growth  to  be 
15,743,207  quarters.  Allowing  that  the  average  produce  per  acre  of  wheat 
grown  in  the  kingdom  is  equal  to  20  bushels,  and  that  of  these  17J-  bushels 
are  appropriated  for  food,  and  2\  bushels  for  seed,  it  follows  that  about 
17,713.425  quarters  must  have  been  annually  growm;  and  that  to  produce 
this  quantity,  7,085,370  acres  must  have  been  sown  with  wheat. 

Now,  to  sow  7,0S 5,370  acres  at  21  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  (which  is 
the  ordinary  allowance,)  there  would  be  required  2,214,178  quarters.  But, 
to  sow  one  bushel  per  acre,  only  8S5.671  quarters  would  be  required ;  so 
that  the  annual  saving  of  seed  would  be  1,323,507  quarters;  that  is  to 
say,  73,774  quarters  more  than  the  average  of  the  annual  importations 
of  foreign  corn  the  last  fourteen  years.  And  although  I  merely  take  the 
instance  of  wheat,  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  proving-  what  may  be  done  with 
all  other  corn ;  for  the  saving  in  seed  which  I  practise  is  in  equal  propor- 
tion with  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  with  equal  success. 

Having  thus  proved  the  magnitude  of  the  national  saving  capable  of 
being  made  in  seed  corn;  and  having  shown  that  if  my  system  of  thin 
sowing  were  universally  adopted,  there  would  be  no  necessity,  even  with 
our  present  enlarged  population,  and  without  the  advantage  of  increase 
in  the  crop,  for  the  importation  of  any  foreign  corn  ;  and  that  at  once  an 
actual  saving  to  the  farmers  of  arable  land  to  the  extent  of  half  their  rent 
may  be  made, — I  hope  every  practical  farmer  will  be  induced  to  give  the 
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thinner  sowing  a  fair  trial.  Let  parts  of  a  field  be  drilled  with  one  bushel 
of  wheat  per  acre,  at  a  foot  apart,  taking  care  to  hand-hoe  the  same  in  the 
spring,  and  to  have  all  weeds  extirpated  ;  and  I  promise  that,  at  harvest, 
(supposing  in  all  other  respects  the  held  to  he  alike,)  these  portions  will 
yield  the  most  and  best  sample. 

The  expense  of  seed  wheat  is  generally  7s.  or  8s.  per  bushel,  and  the 
difference  between  one  and  three  bushels  is  therefore  14s.  or  I6.s\ — a 
saving,  per  acre,  of  consequence  ;  and  if  1  be  right  that  a  larger  and  better 
crop  will  be  obtained  bom  the  lesser  quantity,  I  shall  have  done  a  good 
to  the  farmer,  that  will  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  foreign  grower 
and  lower  prices,  and,  by  placing  this  country  independent  of  any  foreign 
supply,  make  all  corn  laws  of  little  consequence  ;  and,  for  many  years  to 
come,  we  may  grow  all  wTe  want,  and  to  spare. 

HEWITT  DAVIS. 

3  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  July  15,  1843. 
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ON  THE  MANURING  AND  STEEPING  OF  SEEDS. 

By  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.  R.  8.S.  L.  and  E.,  honorary  member  oj 'the 
Royal  Agricultural  /Society  of  England. 

Public  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  in  this  country  to  the  possibility 
of  so  manuring,  or  otherwise  doctoring  the  .seeds  of  our  usual  grain  crops 
before  they  are  put  into  the  ground,  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
manuring  the  soil  itself.  It  has  been  long  known  to  practical  farmers,  that, 
by  steeping  their  seeds  in  urine,  in  salt  and  water,  or  in  other  solutions, 
and  sprinkling  them  while  wet  with  quick  lime,  their  growth  is  in  many 
cases  promoted,  and  the  rust,  smut,  and  similar  diseases,  in  a  great  degree 
prevented.  It  has  been  observed,  also,  in  regard  to  potatoes,  that  in  some- 
soils  a  dusting  of  lime  makes  the  cuttings  more  productive  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  ;  and  that,  when  powdered  with  gypsum,  they  thrive  still 
better.  The  absolute  effect,  indeed,  of  all  such  applications  to  the  seed- 
corn,  or  to  potatoes,  will,  in  every  case,  be  modified  by  the  kind  of  soil  in 
winch  the  seed  is  sown.  If  the  soil  abound  in  common  salt,  the  salting  of 
the  seed  will  be  less  efficacious ;  while  if  it  be  rich  in  lime,  or  in  gypsum, 
the  dusting  of  the  potatoes  with  these  substances  will  produce  a  less  stri- 
king effect.  Yet  the  above  observations  of  practical  men  show  that  it  is 
possible,  in  certain  circumstances,  and  by  the  use  of  certain  substances,  so 
to  doctor  or  manure  the  seed  we  intend  to  sow,  as  to  make  the  growth  of 
our  crops  more  sure,  and  the  return  of  our  harvests  more  abundant. 

From  this  limited  conclusion,  which  is  justified  by  experience,  some  per- 
sons have  hastily  leaped  to  the  general  assertion,  that  all  seeds  may  be  so 
doctored  as,  in  all  circumstances,  to  grow  more  luxuriantly ;  and  still  fur- 
ther, that  they  may  be  so  treated  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  manuring  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  sown. 

It  is  in  Germany  that  this  latter  broad  assertion  has  been  most  confidently 
m.ade,  and  most  pertinaciously  repeated.    It  has  met  with  some  credence 
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also  among  ourselves,  from  persons  chiefly,  who,  like  the  German  fathers 
of  the  statement,  know  a  little  more  than  the  generality  of  practical  men, 
but  who  do  not  know  enough  to  enable  them  to  see  the  difficulties  that  beset 
their  own  views,  nor  the  limits  within  which  their  statements  are  true. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  interest  the  British  farmer  to  read  the  statements  of 
those  who  bring  forward  these  novel  views,  and  to  consider  the  degree  of 
probability  which  exists  as  to  their  expectations  being  realized. 

The  great  discoverer  in  this  new  line  is  Franz  Heinrick  Biches,  of  Cas- 
tel,  near  Mayence,  who  has  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  an 
"  Account  of  the  discover?/  of  a  method  of  cultivating  the  soil  without  ma- 
nure" in  which  he  thus  speaks  : 

"  The  discovery  of  cultivating  the  soil  without  manure,  has  been  care- 
fully verified  in  different  countries,  and  in  the  most  dissimilar  soils.  It  is 
twelve  years  since  the  discovery  was  made,  and  it  has,  during  this  time, 
been  more  and  more  tested.  The  experiments  have  been  made  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  the  same  crop  has  been  repeated  on  the  same 
soil,  without  regard  to  the  usual  rotation  of  crops. 

11  The  cost  is  very  trifling — a  shilling  or  two  an  acre  ;  and  the  supply  of 
the  substance  used  instead  of  manure  is  inexhaustible." 

He  then  expatiates  on  the  importance  of  his  own  discovery : 

'"It  is  not  good"  says  Plato,  '  to  push  our  investigations  too  far;  the  natu- 
ral sciences  find  their  limits,  beyond  which  the  mantle  of  Isis  covers  what  is 
mysterious.  Can  any  one  reveal  the  nature  of  force,  of  life,  and  of  motion  V 
The  mantle  of  Isis  is  now.  by  this  discovery ',  at  length  removed. 

"  It  is  not  the  discovery  of  a  mere  crude  substitute  for  manure ;  but  the 
result  rests  on  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  plants,  by  which  the  vital  power 
is  increased  in  all  respects,  and  their  existence  elevated  and  ennobled  !" 

Here  follow  some  of  the  results  of  his  new  method  : 

"  Who  can  assign  limits  to  the  growth  of  a  plant  ?  I  possess  dried  plants 
of  wheat,  consisting  of  fifty-six  and  fifty-seven  stalks  ;  Indian  corn,  grown 
in  a  poor  soil,  with  three  or  four  stems,  and  eight  or  nine  heads ;  sunflow- 
ers eleven  feet  high,  with  flower  disks  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
seeds  as  large  as  small  coffee-beans  ;  potatoes  above  seven  feet  high,  and 
tubers  in  proportion ;  varinas  and  Havana  tobacco  have,  for  eight  yearsj 
preserved  the  well-known  flavor  of  their  native  country. 

"  Drift  sands  have  produced  crops  equal  in  quality  *o  the  neighboring 
loams. 

"  All  parts  of  the  plants,  stems,  roots,  leaves,  seeds,  and  fruits,  have  been 
equally  improved.  The  tubers  of  potatoes,  and  other  roots,  are  tenderer, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  ;  turnips  and  fruits  more  abundant  in  sugar; 
flowers  of  brighter  hues,  and  higher  perfume. 

"  Agriculture  can  now  be  prosecuted  after  an  entirely  new  method.  Ma- 
nured every  year  almost  without  cost,  plants  will  develop  themselves  almost 
spontaneously,  and  yield  the  largest  returns. 

"  A  rotation  of  crops  is  a  mere  beggary  from  the  soil !  Every  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  year,  the  farmer  manures  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  of  his 
whole  farm  ;  and,  in  return,  he  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  fields  green, 
without  putting  much  into  his  pocket ;  while  now,  the  most  profitable  crops 
may  be  raised,  with  a  luxuriance  hitherto  unknown." 

The  author  here  calculates  the  present  cost  of  manuring  the  soil ;  and, 
supposing  the  new  method  to  cost  only  one-fifth,  shows  how  many  millions 
the  adoption  of  it  would  annually  save  to  every  nation  in  Europe.    He 
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then  adds :  "  Consider  how  much  land  in  every  country  at  present  yields 
little  or  nothing,  and  yet  might  be  brought  into  the  greatest  fertility  ;  and 
how  many  people  might  enjoy  lifo  upon  it,  who  are  at  present  a  burden  to 
the  stale." 

"Look  to  England.  What  fearful  want  now  exists  In  that  country,  the 
resources  of  which  are  every  year  diminishing.  Men  daily  die  of  hun- 
ger, and  the  most  talented  statesmen  are  without  hope  of  mitigating  the 
evil.  Fur  several  years  past,  the  city  of  London  has  been  paying  24,000,- 
000  of  florins  of  poor's  rate,  while  the  whole  of  Germany  pays  only  60,- 
000,000.  Berlin  pays  annually  420,000,  and  40,000  souls  are  tax  free. 
All  these  could  find,  in  the  neighborhood,  land  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
on  which  they  could  not  only  live,  but  from  which  they  could  pay  taxes  to 
the  state." 

"  Potatoes  are  vegetable  bread  ;  Indian  corn  also  is  a  wholesome  nourish- 
ment ;  both  grow  beautifully  on  the  lightest  drift  sand ;  with  the  former, 
the  ivhole  sea-shore  wight  be  covered." 

The  practical  farmer  will  justly  consider  that  Biches's  mode  of  treating 
his  seed  potatoes  must  be  something  wonderful,  to  make  them  grow  well 
on  the  sandy  downs  that  line  so  much  of  our  coasts.  But  he  proceeds  to 
give  testimonials  as  to  the  efficacy  of  his  method,  and  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. These  testimonials  are  from  practical  men  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  must  be  deserving  credit  to  a  certain  extent.  It  will  be  proper, 
therefore,  to  hear  what  they  say.  The  first  two  are  dated  Vienna,  1829, 
and  are  signed  by  four  persons.  They  refer  to  seed  sown  in  the  imperial 
gardens.     From  the  second  of  them  I  quote  the  following  : 

"In  general,  the  plants  from  the  prepared  seeds  exhibited  a  very  much 
stronger  growth,  were  of  a  deeper  green,  had  thicker  stems,  finer  and  fresher 
leaves,  larger  grain,  and  the  grain  was  thinner  skinned,  and  therefore  con- 
tained more  meal.     In  particular — 

"  1st.  The  hemp  was  of  a  much  larger  size,  and  had  many  side  shoots 
bearing  seed. 

"  2d.  The  Indian  corn  had  more  heads. 

"3d.  The  buckwheat  was  upwards  of  three  feet  high,  and  full  of  seed. 

"4th.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  are  thicker,  and  have  more  numer- 
ous stems,  larger  ears,  and  more  grains  in  each. 

"  5th.  The  lucerne  was  beyonof  all  comparison  sponger,  had  more  shoots, 
and  its  roots  wei'3  as  thick  again. 

.  "6th.  The  disks  of  the  sunflower  were  doubled  in  diameter,  the  cabbage 
had  larger  heads,  the  cucumber  large  fruit,  while  the  unprepared  seed 
yielded  nothing." 

I  qnote  further,  what  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  opinion — adopted  in 
part,  no  doubt,  from  the  sanguine  Mr.  Biches  himself: 

"Since  this  highly  beneficial  discovery  renders  all  manure  unnecessary, 
and  can  be  applied  to  the  poorest  soils  without  the  necessity  of  having  a 
previous  stock  of  cattle  to  produce  manure — which,  from  want  of  fodder,  is 
in  many  places  impracticable  ;  as  the  material  is  of  little  cost,  and  as  the 
corn  crops  will  require  less  seed,  its  benefit  to  agriculture  must,  in  many  re- 
spects, be  incalculable." 

The  next  two  testimonials  are  dated  from  Offenbach,  in  August,  1830, 
and  are  signed  by  five  persons.     Three  of  these  had  allowed  their  seed  to 
be  prepared  by  Mr.  Biches,  and  thus  speak  of  the  effects  when  sown  upon 
•their  own  jWns : 
23 
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"  The  prepared  wheat  had  from  10  to  15  stalks  from  each  grain  of  seedj- 
and  the  ears  and  grains  were  larger.  The  rye  had  nearly  one-half  more, 
and  larger  grains  in  the  row.  The  two-rowed  barley  had  from  8  to  15 
stalks  from  a  single  seed.  Generally,  the  produce  was  greater  than  on  the 
best  fields  of  their  farms.  The  prepared  flax  was  one-half  heavier  in  stems 
and  seed  capsules,  and  the  latter  were  double  in  number :  and  when  the  un- 
prepared had  already  become  yellow,  the  prepared  was  still  of  the  deepest 
green.  But  the  potatoes  excelled  everything  yet  known  in  the  most  pro- 
ductive fields.  From  a  single  potato  there  were  seldom  less  than  10,  and 
sometimes  17  strong  stems  ;  while  in  the  best  fields  there  are  seldom  more 
than  one-third  of  this  number." 

All  other  plants,  clover,  beans,  turnips.  &c,  are  said  to  have  been  equally 
benefited.  One-fourth  only  of  the  usual  quantity  of  seed  of  wheat  and 
rye  was  sown  on  a  poor  unproductive  clay,  and  yet  the  produce  was  greater 
than  on  the  newest  land  of  good  quality,  though  aided  by  manure. 

Two  testimonials  follow,  dated  September,  1831,  signed  by  burgomasters, 
town  counsellors,  gardeners,  schoolmasters,  farmers,  and  land- valuers — 17 
in  number.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  one  which  relates  to  ex- 
periments made  in  a  garden  at  Biidingen  : 

"  1st.  Several  sunflowers  had  a  height  of  10  to  11  feet,  the  foot  of  the 
stems  being  8J  and  9  inches  in  thickness.  The  stems  consisted  of  firm 
wood,  and  contained  as  much  combustible  material  as  young  fir-trees  of  8 
or  10  years  of  age. 

"  2d.  Ten  or  twelve  potato  plants  gave,  on  an  average,  30  large  potatoes- 
each,  and  had  stems  7  feet  in  height. 

"  3d.  Fifteen  stalks  of  Indian  corn  had,  on  an  average,  5  heads  each  ;  some 
having  as  many  as  8  or  9  heads  to  a  single  plant." 

The  next  experiments  quoted  by  the  author  were  made  at  Amsterdam. 
in  1843 : 

"  The  buckwheat  was  4J  to  5  feet  high  ;  the  flax  had  from  4  to  5  stems 
from  each  seed ;  the  Indian  corn  was  from  9  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  had 
4  to  5  heads  from  each  seed ;  the  white  clover  was  as  large  in  the  leaves 
and  stems  as  the  red  clover  usually  is  ;  the  red  clover  and  lucerne  3  feet 
high. 

"These  results  were  obtained  from  the  prepared  seeds  alone,  without 
manure,  on  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  drift  sands  of  the  downs 
arranged  in  beds  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiments." 

Between  1834  and  1839,  nothing  is  recorded  regarding  the  progress  of 
the  author's  discovery  or  researches  ;  and  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  in  this- 
interval  nothing  had  been  done;  since,  under  the  date  of  September,  1839^ 
he  inserts  only  an  extract  from  a  Mayence  newspaper,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  former  years.  To  this  is  sub- 
joined one  other  testimonial,  dated  November,  1841,  declaring  that  his  po- 
tatoes sown  on  unmanured  soil  were  superior  to  any  others  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Castel,  where  M.  Biches  resides. 

I  think  the  conclusion  which  is  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  a  careful  perusal 
of  this  pamphlet  is,  that,  for  a  few  successive  years,  the  author  had  made  ex- 
periments upon  the  preparing  of  seeds,  and,  out  of  a  number  of  less  success- 
ful, had  obtained  some  very  interesting  asd  striking  results;  that  he  had 
then  laid  the  matter  aside  for  about  as  many  years  more ;  and  again,  in  1841, 
made  a  solitary  experiment  or  two,  which  he  has  incorporated  with  his  pre- 
Tious  results  in  his  pamphlet  of  1813.     For  twelve  years,  therefore,  he  has 
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been  more  or  less  occupied  with  the  subject ;  but,  during  all  that  time,  he  has 
never  published  or  given  any  account  of  his  process  for  preparing  the  seeds 
according  to  his  method.  He  is  one  of  that  class  of  discoverers  who  wish 
to  sell  their  secrets,  and,  by  magnifying  their  importance,  hope  to  derive  a 
larger  profit  from  divulging  them.  With  such  men,  the  true  friends  of  agri- 
culture can  have  no  sympathy. 

1  do  not  think,  however,  that  his  pretensions  are  wholly  unfounded,  or 
that  by  a  skillful  study  of  the  preparation  of  seeds  much  good  may  not  here- 
after be  derived  by  practical  agriculture.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  will 
appear  in  the  sequel. 
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STEEPING  SEEDS. 

By  F.  W.  Johnson,  esq ,  $*c.  fyc. — Continued. 

Another  German  pamphlet,  on  this  subject,  has  lately  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  a  Mr.  Vietor,  an  apothecary  at  Neidetholm,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  un- 
der the  title  of  c:  The  Manuring  of  Seeds ;  or  a  simple  and  cheap  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  by  the  artificial  manuring"  of  seeds;  by  which,  at  the  same 
time,  the  rust  and  other  diseases  of  the  corn  crops  are  prevented — practically 
tried  for  five  years,  and  proved  on  a  large  scale."     By  C.  L.  Vietor. 

This  author  describes  his  methods,  and  is,  so  far,  more  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  practical  man.  Before  detailing  these  methods,  however, 
I  shall  insert  a  few  of  his  preliminary  observations. 

As  the  principle  upon  which  the  manuring  of  the  seeds  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  soil,  he  remarks,  that  "the  manure  can  never  be  so 
equally  distributed  through  the  soil,  that  the  due  proportion  of  food  shall  be 
given  to  each  seed  or  plant ;  and  that  besides,  before  the  plant  comes  to  re- 
quire it,  much  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  manure  has  become  decomposed 
and  lost;  and  that  even  the  inorganic  matter  is  liable  to  assume  forms  of 
combination,  in  which  it  can  with  difficulty  be  made  available  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  growing  plant." 

These  disadvantages  may  be  avoided  by  manuring  the  seeds  themselves, 
which  we  wish  to  grow  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  following  advantages 
will  attend  the  adoption  of  this  method : 

1.  The  same  crop  may  be  repeated  on  the  same  soil,  though  already  ex- 
hausted, or  even  in  any  way  usually  unfruitful  soil. 

2.  We  can  manure  the  seeds  with  those  special  substances  only  which 
it  is  not  likely  to  find  in  the  soil,  or  of  which  it  has  been  exhausted  by  pre- 
vious crops. 

This  is  an  advantage  which  is  possessed  by  all  saline  and  mineral  ma- 
nures, and  is  one  of  those  benefits  which  will  appear  more  clearly  and 
strikingly  to  the  practical  man  as  he  becomes  more  familiar  with  the  natu- 
ral wants  of  the  crops  he  wishes  to  raise,  and  with  the  kind  of  substances 
which  are  present  in  his  soils  and  in  the  manures — such  as  farm-yard 
manure,  which  he  usually  employs  in  preparing  them  for  the  seed. 

3.  As  the  rotation  of  crops  is  rendered  necessary  chiefly  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  saline  substances  from  the  soil,  it  may  be  rendered  unnecessary  by 
adding  again  these  substances  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
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the  seeds  only.  Thus,  by  steeping  the  seeds  in  sal  ammoniac,  and  drying 
them  with  flour,  the  deficiency  of  salts  may  be  supplied, 

4.  The  rust  and  other  diseases  of  corn  plants  are  owing  either  to  an  ex- 
cess or  to  a  deficiency  of  food  in  the  soil.  These  extremes  can  be  best 
avoided  by  manuring  the  seed  itself  with  the  proper  materials,  and  in  the 
proper  degree.  "Thus,"  he  says,  "in  a  field  of  wheat,  after  oats,  upon  a 
poor  soil,  a  poition  of  the  seed,  which  had  been  prepared  with  sal  ammo- 
niac, gave  only  a  light  crop;  while  another  portion,  prepared  with  oil  also, 
gave  a  crop  twice  as  heavy." 

Influenced  by  these  considerations  above  stated,  (some  of  which  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  regarded  as  questionable,)  Yietor  has  been  induced  to 
try  the  manuring  of  the  seeds  before  they  are  sown  ;  and,  from  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  results,  to  recommend  it  to  others.  The  substances 
he  employs,  and  his  mode  of  using  them,  are  as  follow : 

Substances  employed. — 1.  Blood,  in  the  liquid  state,  is  mixed  with  one- 
eightieth  of  its  weight  of  glauber  salts  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  When 
thus  mixed,  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  in  a  cool  place,  without  con- 
gealing or  undergoing  decomposition  ;  or  clotted  blood  may  be  dried,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  a  little  earth  or  powdered  clay,  and  then  reduced  to 
powder. 

2.  Wool,  hair,  parings  of  leather,  horns,  hoofs,  and  bones,  are  charred  in 
close  vessels  until  they  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  powder. 

3.  The  dung  of  all  animals  is  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder. 

4.  Fats  and  oils  of  all  kinds  are  mixed  with  so  much  earth,  clay,  or  rye- 
meal  as  will  enable  the  whole  to  be  redueed  to  powder.  Oil-cakes  are  also 
powdered  for  use. 

Mode,  of  vsing  them. — He  makes  up  a  semi-fluid  mixture,  with  which 
he  mixes  the  seeds;  and  then  he  dries  up  the  whole  by  the  addition  of  the 
powdered  manures  already  prepared.  His  semi-fluid  mixture  is  thus  pre- 
pared :  For  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  other  grain,  take  20  to  30  lbs.  of  clay  in 
fine  powder,  \\  lb.  of  pounded  sal  ammoniac,  or  3  lbs.  of  common  salt;  3 
to  5  quarts  of  whale,  rape,  or  other  cheap  oil;  15  to  20  quarts  of  fresh  blood, 
or  blood  kept  in  a  fluid  state  by  means  of  glauber  salts,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  blood,  as  much  water  ;  3  to  5  lbs.  of  linseed  meal,  or  pounded  oil  cake. 
These  are  mixed  together  intimately,  and  water  added,  if  necessary  to  make 
a  half  fluid  mass.  The  seed  is  then  to  be  poured  in,  and  stirred  about  till 
every  seed  is  completely  enveloped  by  the  mixture.  A  layer  of  one  of  the 
following  dry  mixtures  is  then  spread  on  the  floor,  over  it  the  manured 
seed,  and  then  another  layer  of  the  dry  powder;  the  whole  is  then  stirred 
together,  and  left  to  dry. 

Dry  mixtures. — Of  these  drying  mixtures  he  describes  several,  consisting 
chiefly  of  powdered  clay,  mixed  with  one  or  other  of  the  dry  powders 
already  mentioned.     'Thus,  he  recommends  mixtures  of — 

1.  75  of  powdered  clay,  8  of  horn-shavings,  and  17  of  bone-dust. 

2.  85  of  clay,  with  15  of  fluid,  or  5  of  dried  blood. 

3.  85  of  clay,  5  of  charred  hair,  and  10  of  oil  cake. 

4.  60  of  clay,  and  40  of  powdered  dung. 

5.  70  of  clay,  25  of  charred  leather,  and  5  of  bone-dust. 

6.  70  of  clay,  10  of  fat  tallow  or  oil,  and  20  of  powdered  dung. 

These  are  all  to  be  finely  powdered,  and  intimately  mixed.  The  princi- 
pal alleged  use  of  the  clay  is,  to  make  the  other  substances  cohere  together, 
a^d  fo  attach  them  more  strongly  to  the  grain. 
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When  the  mixture  of  grain  and  manure  is  dry,  it  is  broken  up  with  the 
hand,  and  thrown  upon  a  fine  sieve,  which  ariows  the  loose  powder  to  pass 
through,  and  the  uncovered  grains  ;  and  then  upon  a  coarser  sieve,  through 
which  the  dressed  seeds  pass,  leaving  the  lumps,  in  which  two  or  three 
seeds  may  be  present,  and  which  are  to  be  carefully  broken  up.  He  pre- 
scribes further:  That  much  caution  is  to  be  used  in  completing  the  opera- 
tion so  quickly,  that  the  grain  may  not  be  permitted  to  sprout,  and  thus  be- 
come liable  to  injury  during  the  succeeding  operations. 

When  it  is  wished  to  grow  corn  after  corn  in  fields  manured  in  the  usual 
way,  Vietor  recommends  mixing,  for  each  bushel  of  seed,  2  to  3  pounds  o( 
sal  ammoniac,  or  4  to  6  pounds  of  common  salt,  with  10  to  15  of  rye  meal, 
adding  a  little  water,  stirring  the  seed  well  among  it,  and  drying  the  whole 
in  a  stove. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Victor's  pamphlet  and  observations.  I  have 
stated  them  pretty  fully,  because  I  think  he  deserves  thus  much  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  practical  agriculture  ;  because 
he  has  stated  the  reasons  for  his  procedure  ;  has  described  his  processes  fully, 
and  claims  neither  great  merit  nor  great  reward  for  alleged  great  discovery. 
Besides,  there  is  a  show  of  reason  in  what  he  states  ;  for  though  we  may 
very  fairly  doubt  (or,  perhaps,  entirely  disbelieve)  that  the  quantity  of  manure 
with  which  he  envelopes  his  seeds  can  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  crop  that  is  to  spring  from  them,  yet  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  eco- 
nomical way  of  employing  the  same  quantity  %{  manure — one  in  which 
there  will  be  less  waste  of  it,  or  in  which  it  will  be  more  useful  to  the  growing 
plant,  in  every  way  of  applying  manure  to  the  soil  which  has  hitherto 
been  adopted,  a  large  portion  never  reaches  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Even 
when  drilled  in  along  with  or  near  the  seeds,  a  notable  quantity  escapes 
from  the  roots,  and  is,  more  or  less,  completely  lost  to  the  crop  it  is  intend- 
ed to  feed.  Such  must  obviously  be  the  case,  to  a  very  much  smaller  ex- 
tent, where  it  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  seed  it  is  to  nourish,  and  actually 
envelopes  it. 

Still  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  gain  or  saving  effected  by  this  method 
will  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  time  and  labor  which  it  involves.  Should  such 
a  mode  of  manuring  be  found  easily  practicable,  more  skillful  mixtures  than 
those  of  Vielor — such  as  would  be  more  certain  to  succeed,  and  such  as 
would  be  fitted  especially  to  aid  the  growth  of  this  or  that  kind  of  crop — 
could  easily  be  suggested. 

In  illustration  of  this  opinion,  I  will  here  briefly  state  the  facts  from 
which  1  am  led  to  believe  that  considerable  benefit  may,  in  reality,  hereaf- 
ter accrue  to  practical  agriculture  from  a  careful  study  of  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain known  steeps,  or  prepared  mixtures,  upon  the  after-growth  of  the  seeds 
upon  which  they  have  been  tried. 

1st.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  contained  in  the  grain  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  &c,  is  comparatively  small.  In  wheat  and  barley,  it  varies 
from  1^  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight ;  in  oats,  it  is  about  3|  per  cent. ; 
but  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  is  contained  in  the  husk  with  which 
the  oat  is  usually  invested.  But,  though  small  in  quantity,  this  inorganic 
matter  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  perfect  condition  of  the  seed,  and  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  "the  plant  that  springs  from  it. 

2d.  When  seeds  are  steeped  in  water,  they  swell  and  increase  in  bulk. 
They  absorb  a  portion  of  the  water,  and  of  any  saline  substances  it  may 
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hold  in  solution.  Now,  if  the  small  quantity  of  saline  or  inorganic  matter 
which  exists  in  seeds  does  really  promote  their  growth,  may  not  a  larger 
quantity  promote  it  more?  May  not  the  growth  be  more  luxuriant  if  the 
seed  be  steeped  in  water  containing  saline  substances  in  solution,  and  be  thus 
made  to  absorb  an  additional  proportion?  It  does  not  appear  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed-wheat  may  be  made  to  ab- 
sorb a  pound  of  saline  matter.  This  appears,  indeed,  to  be  only  a  very 
small  quantity ;  and  yet,  if  absorbed,  it  would  add  one-half  more  to  that 
which  the  seed  naturally  contains.  We  canrrot  pronounce  beforehand; 
with  absolute  certainty,  that,  by  this  absorption,  the  growth  of  the  seed 
would  be  greatly  promoted,  though  both  theory  and  practice  concur  in  ren- 
dering it  probable.  Thus  the  experiments  of  Biches,  whose  mode  of  pre- 
paring seeds  appears  to  be  a  simple  steeping  in  saline  solutions,  appear  de- 
cisive in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  such  artificial  additions  to  the  saline 
matter  of  the  seed  do  really  (in  some  cases,  at  least)  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  thec seeds,  and  increase  the  luxuriance  and  produce  of  the  after- 
crops. 

The  fact  that  saline  manures  are  beneficial,  in  many  cases,  to  the  grow- 
ing crop,  when  merely  applied  to  the  soil,  is  in  favor  of  the  same  view. 
The  salts,  it  is  true,  when  applied  to  the  soil,  enter  the  plant  by  its  roots  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  their  action  is  simply  to  yield  saline  matter  to  ttie  plant 
in  larger  quantities  than  it  could  otherwise  readily  obtain  it  from  the  soil. 
This  additional  supply  mifht  at  once  be  given  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
steeping  the  seed  itself. 

3d.  Further :  we  know  that  some  seeds  germinate  much  more  rapidly  and 
certainly  than  others.  We  know,  also,  that  the  proportion  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter, or  of  ash,  they  leave  when  burned,  varies  in  different  samples  of  seeds 
of  the  same  kind.  That  contained  in  wheat,  for  example,  is  sometimes  1£, 
sometimes  1J,  and  sometimes  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Can  this 
difference  in  the  growth  of  seed,  and  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  sa- 
line matter,  have  any  connexion  with  each  other?  Do  some  germinate 
feebly,  do  others  fail  entirely,  because  they  contain  too  small  a  proportion 
of  the  usual  saline  constituents  of  the  seed  ?  Would  they  germinate  better 
if  more  were,  by  some  means,  given  to  the  seed?  The  same  experiments 
of  Biches,  upon  the  effect  of  steeping,  seem  almost  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative.  They,  at  least,  render  it  very  probable  that  some 
such  relation  does  exist  between  the  two  differences  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded. The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  observation  made  by  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, of  Barochan.  that  seed-wheat  which  had  been  dressed  the  previous 
year  with  certain  saline  substances  grew  more  luxuriantly,  and  gave  a  bet- 
ter crop,  than  that  which,  though  grown  on  the  same  field,  had  not  been  so 
top-dressed.  It  is  not  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  better  growth 
of  the  dressed  seed  might  be  owing  to  its  having  obtained,  from  the  sub- 
stances applied  to  the  soil,  a  larger  proportion  of  saline  matter  than  that  to 
which  no  top-dressing  had  been  applied. 

Still,  these  circumstances  only  render  probable  the  opinion  to  which  I 
have  adverted.  They  point  out,  however,  new  series  of  researches,  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory,  by  which  the  opinion  will  be  tested,  and 
either  refuted  or  confirmed.  In  the  field,  experiments  must  be  made  with 
different  seeds,  dressed  and  undressed.  In  the  laboratory,  these  seeds  must 
be  examined,  and  the  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  they  respectively  contain 
determined  ;  and  if  this  inorganic  matter  be  equal  in  quantity  in  seeds  ex- 
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hibiiing  different  powers  of  germination  and  growth,  the  difference  in  the 
kind  or  quality,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  the  ash,  must  be  more  or  less 
rigorously  ascertained.  By  those  united  methods  of  investigation,  we  may 
hope,  by-and-by,  to 'make  out  what  are  likely  to  be  the  real  and  constant 
effects  of  steeping  upon  seeds;  to  what  kind  of  seeds  or  roots  it  may  be 
applied  most  beneficially;  under  what  circumstances  this  treatment  ought 
to  be  especially  adopted ;  what  kind  of  saline  substances  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  each  species  of  seed,  and  in  what  proportions ;  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  influence  they  may  be  found  to  exercise  in  promoting,  or 
otherwise  modifying,  the  growth  of  the  after-crop. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  two  principles  by  which  our  trial  of  steeps 
ought  to  be  regulated,  by  which  the  saline  substances  we  may  employ  with 
advantage  in  our  first  experiments  in  the  field,  and  upon  different  crops, 
are  distinctly  pointed  out.  In  a  future  paper  I  shall  explain  these  prin- 
ciples, and  state  the  practical  suggestions  which  may  be  drawn  from  them, 
in  regarff  to  experiments  upon  the  steeping  of  roots  and  seeds. 

Durham,  November  20,  1843. 


No.  25— (3.) 

[  From  the  Farmers  Cabinet. 
SOAKING  SE£D3  IN  CHEMICAL  SOLUTIONS. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  latterly,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany,  respecting  concentrated  manures. 
Poudrette  and  guano — the  one  made  among  ourselves,  the  other  imported 
from  a  great  distance — are  claiming  the  close  attention  of  the  agricultural 
community,  which,  we  believe,  is  ever  ready  to  embrace  enterprises  which 
hold  out  reasonable  promises  of  advantage. 

In  some  parts  of  the  continent  [of  Europe,]  the  startling  doctrine  has  been 
held,  and  tenaciously  insisted  upon,  that  all  seeds  may  be  so  treated  as  to 
grow  most  luxuriantly  without  any  manuring  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  to  be  sown. 

The  article  given  below,  in  reference  to  this  curious  subject,  we  take 
from  a  late  number  of  the  u  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland."  Believing  it  to  be  of  great  interest  to  the  farmer  to 
be  acquainted  with  every  process  by  which  his  garners  may  be  filled  ;  and 
to  the  political  economist,  to  provide  for  the  daily  sustenance  of  the  millions 
whose  daily  wants  are  without  a  holyday,  we  mean  to  revert  to  this  matter 
in  a  future  number. — Ed. 

"  There  was,  perhaps,  no  object  in  the  exhibition  of  plants  in  the 
society's  show  at  Dundee,  in  August,  1843,  which  attracted  such  general 
attention  as  the  remarkably  strong  and  vigorous  oats,  growing  in  soil  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  James  Campbell,  of  the  educational  seminaries  of  that  town. 
The  soil  in  which  they  grew  possessed  no  peculiar  property,  except  that  it 
had  not  been  manured  for  eleven  years.  The  vigor  of  the  plants,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Campbell,  was  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  their  seed  having  been 
subjected  to  a  process  by  which  they  were  soaked  in  certain  chemical  solu- 
tions.    Mr.  Campbell  has,  since  the  show,  in  the  most  liberal  and  disinter- 
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ested  manner,  placed  the  particulars  of  his  process  in  the  hands  of  the 
society,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturists  generally ;  and  to  further  his  good 
intentions,  the  society  has  thought  it  proper  to  publish  his  own  explana- 
tion of  the  method  of  conducting  the  process  of  preparing  the  seed,  as  it  is 
given  in  letters  addressed,  at  various  times,  to  the  secretary. 

"  The  first  letter  contains  an  intimation  of  Mr.  Campbell's  intention  to 
exhibit  plants  of  oats  at  the  society's  show  at  Dundee,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
in  a  letter,  dated  'Seminaries,  Dundee,  17th  of  July,  1843,'  which  was 
couched  in  these  terms  :  '  Not  being  a  member  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland,  some  apology  is  necessary  for  my  addressing 
you.  Before  proceeding  further,  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that 
some  years  ago  I  became  proprietor  of  about  140  acres  of  land,  some  of 
which  stood  much  in  need  of  improvement.  My  attention  has  accordingly 
been,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  directed  to  agricultural  improvement  in 
various  ways  ;  and  I  conceive  this  may  be  held  as  an  excuse  for  the  liberty 
which  I  now  take  in  writing  you. 

"  '  Much  has  of  late  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  extraneous 
and  other  manures,  and  a  great  many  nostrums  have  been  puffed  off,  and 
applied  with  various  success.  Many  composts  have  been  formed,  whose  ten- 
dency is  to  yield  abundant  crops  on  certain  soils  ;  but  it  must  still  be  con- 
fessed that  no  manure,  or  other  application  of  much  permanency  of  effect, 
or  approaching  to  anything  like  universal  aptitude  to  soil,  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced ;  and.  in  all  circumstances,  the  expense  of  manures  is  still  very  great.. 

"  '  The  discovery,  there^Je,  of  a  process  by  which  the  cereal  and  other 
gramineous  seeds  might  be  obtained  in  extraordinary  abundance,  without 
the  use  of  manures,  is  certainly  a  great  desideratum.  Now,  this  desideratum; 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  1  have  good  grounds  for  concluding  1  have 
attained. 

"  :  It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  I  began  to  imagine  that  if  the  ultimate 
principles,  of  which  the  proximate  constituents  of  most  of  the  gramineous 
seeds  are  composed,  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  made  so  to  enter  the  sub- 
stance of  the  seed,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  injure  its  vitality,  as  thor- 
oughly to  imbue  its  texture  with  an  excess  of  these  principles,  the  end 
would'  be  accomplished  ;  and  it  is  by  doing  this  to  a  certain  extent,  that  I 
am  convinced  I  have  succeeded. 

"  '-  In  the  spring  of  last  year  (1842)  1  began  some  experiments  with  oats, 
which  were  going  on  well,  when,  towards  the  end  of  July,  I  left  them  un- 
protected ;  and,  on  returning  four  or  five  weeks. after,  found,  to  my  great 
regret,  that  my  labor  was  lost  by  the  depredations  of  poultry  and  sparrows. 
The  stems  were  all  trodden  down,  and  not  a  grain  left.  1  have  this  season, 
however,  taken  proper  precautions — the  whole  being  so  secured  that  no 
bird  or  fowl  can  get  access. 

"  '  The  soil  in  which  my  seeds  were  sown  has  had  no  manure  of  any- 
kind,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  for  the  last  eleven  years.  I  have  corn  in 
the  natural  state  as  well  as  others,  that  have  undergone  the  process  which 
I  use,  so  that  a  comparison  of  the  results  can  easily  be  instituted.  The 
results  of  such  a  comparison  will  be  found  altogether  surprising.  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  exhibit  specimens  of  various  grains  by  different  processes, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  in  the  proper  place. 

11  -I  may  only  further  mention  that  the  greater  number  of  the  stems  of 
the  oats  are  as  thick  as  small  canes,  and  the  leaves  from  1  inch  to  \\  inch 
in  breadth,  of  a  vigorous  dark-green  color  ;  that  the  seed  was  very  light, 
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not  exceeding  37  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  consisted  of  grains  set  aside  for 
feeding  poultry  ;  that  the  average  number  of  stems  from  thirty  three  seeds 
is  eleven  and  a  half,  or  twelve  to  each  seed  sown  ;  and  the  gross  apparent 
produce  between  five  and  six  hundred  fold,  both  of  oats  and  bear. 
"  1 1  am,'  &c. 

"  On  the  19th  of  September  following,  which  was  only  a  few  weeks  after 
the  plants  had  been  exhibited  at  the  society's  show,  Mr.  Campbell  resolved 
to  disclose  his  process  to  the  public,  and  communicated  his  intention,  in  these 
terms,  in  another  letter  to  the  secretary  : 

u  l  When  in  Edinburgh,  some  time  ago,  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  at  your 
office,  in  the  Highland  Society's  rooms,  where  I  saw  Mr.  McDonald,  and 
stated  to  him  that  I  intended  to  make  further  communications  to  you  respect- 
ing my  plan  of  preparing  seeds,  so  as  to  produce  superior  crops  of  grain. 

"{I  have,  since  that  time,  resolved  that  my  best  way  was  to  make  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  process  to  the  three  great  national  agricultural  institutions 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  this  view,  I  sent  a  communication,  on 
the  Sth  inst,  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  I  then  imagined  was 
president  of  both  the  British  societies ;  but  his  grace  informs  me  that  he  is 
not  now  president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  ;  and,  not 
being  able  to  attend  any  of  the  meetings  at  Edinburgh,  recommends  me  to 
apply  to  you.  as  secretary  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  I 
therefore  now  take  the  liberty  of  making  to  yo.u  the  following  communica- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  Scot  land. 

<s '  I  steeped  the  seeds,  of  the  various  specimens  exhibited,  in  sulphate, 
nitrate,  and  muriate  of  ammonia ;  in  nitrate  of  soda  and  potass;  and  in 
combinations  of  these  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  results  were  highly  favorable. 
For  example :  seeds  of  wheat,  steeped  in  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  the  5th 
of  July,  had,  by  the  10th  of  August,  (the  last  day  of  the  show,)  tillered 
into  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  stems,  of  nearly  equal  vigor ;  while  seeds  of  the 
same  sample,  unprepared  and  sown  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  soil,  had 
not  tillered  into  more  than  two,  three,  and  four  stems. 

"  '  I  prepared  the  various  mixtures  from  the  above  specified  salts,  exactly 
neutralized,  and  then  added  from  eight  to  twelve  measures  of  water.  The 
time  of  steeping  varied  from  fifty  to  ninety-four  hours,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  I  found,  however,  that  barley  does  not 
succeed  so  well  if  steeped  beyond  sixty  hours. 

'•  |  Rye-grass  and  other  gramineous  seeds  do  with  steeping  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  hours  ;  and  clover  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  but  not  more  ;  for,  being 
bi-lobate,  they  are  apt  to  swell  too  much  and  burst. 

:( '  The  very  superior  specimens  of  tall  oats,  averaging  160  grains  on  each 
stem,  and  eight  available  stems  from  each  seed,  were  prepared  from  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  The  specimens  of  barley  and  bear  were  prepared  from 
nitrate  of  ammonia  ;  the  former  had  an  average  of  ten  available  stems,  and 
each  stem  an  average  of  thirty-four  grains  in  the  ear ;  and  the  latter  an 
average  of  also  ten  available  stems,  with  seventy-two  grains  in  the  ear. 

"  '-  The  other  specimens  of  oats,  which  were  next  the  most  prolific,  were 
from  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  and  the  promiscuous  specimens  of  oats  were 
from  nitrate  of  soda  and  potass — strong:,  numerous  in  stems,  (some  having 
not  less  than  fifty-two.)  and  not  so  tall  as  either  the  preparations  from  the 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia. 

"  '  It  was  objected  b^me.  that  the  tallest  oats  were  too  rank,  and  would 
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break  down  before  coming  to  seed  ;  but  I  have  no  fear  of  that,  as  they  were 
strong  in  proportion  to  their  height;  and  should  there  even  be  any  ground 
for  the  objection,  I  arri  confident  that  a  combination  of  sulphates  of  ammo- 
nia and  soda  or  potass,  would  rectify  the  excess  of  height,  and  render  the 
grain  equally  productive. 

"- '  I  have,  at  present,  a  series  of  experiments  going  on  in  the  country,  with, 
seeds  prepared  in  seven  different  ways,  and  sown  in  pure  sand,  and  in  a 
tilly  subsoil,  taken  six  feet  from  under  the  surface,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
humus  or  organic  matter  of  any  kind.  Along  with  the  prepared  seeds  are 
also  some  unprepared  ;  and  I  expect  to  be  able  to  form  a  comparative  esti- 
mate of  their  growth  by  visiting  the  place  in  October. 

"'At  all  events,  from  the  experiments  which  I  have  already  tried,  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  even  without  the  application  of  common  manures,  double 
crops,  at  least,  may  thus  be  raised  ;  and,  under  the  application  of  the  ordi- 
nary manures,  crops  tenfold  greater  than  usual. 

"  '  The  various  salts  were  prepared  by  me  from  their  carbonates. 

"'lam,  &c.' 

"  The  results  observed  on  inspecting  the  progress  of  the  experiments  with 
prepared  and  unprepared  seeds,  (the  intention  of  inspecting  which,  in  Octo- 
ber, was  intimated  in  the  above  letter,)  are  thus  described  in  a  subsequent 
letter  to  the  secretary,  dated  '  Seminaries,  Dundee,  16th  November,  1843  :' 

M  '  1  should,  before  this  tim.e,  have  given  you,  as  I  believe  1  some  time  ago 
purposed  to  do,  an  account  of  the  state  in  which  I  found  the  vegetation  of 
prepared  seeds,  which  I  mentioned  I  had  sown  about  the  middle  of  last 
August.  1  visited  the  place  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  found,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  that  the  plants  from  prepared  seeds  excelled,  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  those  from  seeds  sown  alongside  of  them,  but  unprepared.  The 
former  had  (rom  five  to  eight  stems,  while  the  latter  had  not  more  than  two 
or  three  from  each  seed  ;  and  this  in  an  exposed  situation,  and  among  earth 
which  was  taken  from  a  considerable  depth  under  the  surface,  (about  eight 
feet)— a  kind  of  reddish  till,  rather  adhesive,  and  not  in  the  least  pulverized 
by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  situate  in  Kinrosshire,  about  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

"'The  season  of  the  year  was,  of  course,  not  the  most  favorable,  but  the 
contrast  was  striking.     I  am,'  &c. 

"  Mr.  Campbell's  sanction,  obtained  by  application  of  the  secretary,  to 
give  publicity  to  his  process,  is  given  in  the  following  letter,  dated,  'Dun- 
dee, 11th  December,  1843:' 

"'lam  favored  with  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  and  am  much  grati- 
fied with  the  very  flattering  reception  which  my  communications  have  met 
with  from  the  directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. 

"  '  I  have  no  objection  to  the  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  these  communications ;  but  shall,  on  the  contrary,  feel  much 
pleased  with  it.  I  only  regret  that  there  is  not  now  time  for  communica- 
ting some  further  particulars;  but  this  may  be  done  afterwards,  with,  per- 
haps, greater 'propriety. 

'"If  the  publication  committee  think  proper,  they  may  mention  the  price 
at  which  the  liquids  are  to  be  sold.     I  am,'  &c. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  reasonable  request  contained  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  this  letter,  the  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  latter  part 
of  a  circular  addressed  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  agricultures,  in  which  he  offers 
to  supply  them  with  his  solutions  (which  he  names  his  corn-growing 
liquids)  at  certain  prices.    The  circular,  after  noticing  the  importance  of 
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such  a  process  as  the  preparation  of  seeds,  goes  on   to  observe,  that  the 
discoverer  of  this  most  important  and  invaluable  process,  confident,  from 
the  results  of  numerous  experiments,  of  its  complete  success,  now  begs  to 
intimate  that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  agriculturists  with  li is  corn- growing 
liquids  at  the  following  prices,  viz: 
"  For  wheat,  2s.  Qd.  per  gallon. 
"  For  barley,  2s.  per  gallon. 
"  For  grasses  and  oals,  Is.  per  gallon. 

"  These  liquids  will  keep  any  length  of  time  ;  and  the  seeds,  when  dry, 
will  also  keep  without  injury.  The  liquids  are  warranted  not  to  injure,  in 
any  degree,  the  vitality  of  the  seed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  promote  its 
growth  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

M  One-third,  or  even  one  half,  less  grain  is  required  for  seed  than  is  com- 
monly used ;  and  twelve  gallons  will  impregnate  eight  bushels  of  grain ; 
for  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  the  residual  liquid,  with  additional 
measures  of  grain,  as  not  more  than  one-tenth  is  absorbed  in  each  operation. 

il  Particular  printed  instructions  for  using  the  liquids  will  accompany  in- 
voices.    No  order  under  20  gallons  will  be  supplied. 

-Dudhopc  street,  Dundee? 


No.  25 -(4.) 

CHEMICAL  SOLUTIONS  FOR  SEEDS. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
We  have  repeatedly  noticed,  of  late,  in  our  foreign  journals,  accounts  of 
extraordinary  yields  of  crops,  from  seeds  which  had  been  subjected  to  soak- 
ing in  some  chemical  solutions.  Although  not  disposed  to  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  results  stated,  we  must  still  affirm  our  want  of  confidence 
in  the  excessive  merit  claimed  by  them.  These  preparations  are  useful 
in  two  ways :  First,  by  saturating  the  seeds  with  substances  distasteful  to 
its  enemies — insects,  grubs,  and  worms ;  and,  secondly,  by  affording  to  it 
an  element  of  nutrition  for  the  future  plant,  it  is  enabled  to  push  forward 
vigorously  in  the  first  stages  of  its  growth,  and  send  out  its  roots  and  leaves 
rapidly  ;  so  as  to  derive  an  increased  amount  of  nourishment  from  the  soil 
and  atmosphere,  beyond  other  plants  which  lack  this  early,  rapid  develop, 
ment  of  its  organs  of  nutrition;  by  which  means  they  are  not  only  ena- 
bled to  reach  further  for  their  food  in  the  soil,  and  open  an  additional  num- 
ber of  mouths,  by  its  leaves  and  stems,  to  drink  in  nourishment  from  the 
air;  but,  as  a  consequence  of  this  early,  rapid  development,  plants  are  fre- 
quently enabled  to  attain  a  growth  which  secures  them  against  the  injurious 
and  sometimes  fatal  effects  of  droughts  and  insect  enemies ;  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  mature  their  fruits  before  the  approach  of  frosts.  These  advan- 
tages, and  other  food  yielded  directly  to  the  plant,  are  frequently  of  great 
importance  to  the  crop :  and  may,  in  some  instances,  be  worth  ten  or  twen- 
ty times  the  cost  of  time  and  expense  in  the  preparation,  and  are  at  all 
times  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  But  to  claim  that  they  yield  all 
the  elements  of  nutrition  to  the  crop,  is  a  perfect  absurdity.  They  afford 
the  same  advantage  to  the  plant  that  early  attention  to  the  young  of  ani- 
mals does — by  helping  it  so  far  forward  in  strength  and  maturity,  that  it  is 
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enabled  afterwards  to  gather  up  its  own  food,  if  it  is  to  be  found  within  its 
reach.  If  soil  be  deficient  for  the  support  of  the  larger  plant,  it  must  as 
certainly  dwindle  or  die,  as  will  the  lamb  or  calf  if,  after  it  is  enabled  to 
eat  grass,  it  is  not  to  be  had  within  its  reach.  We  are  justified,  therefore, 
in  concluding,  that  a  good  soil  is,  in  every  case,  requisite  for  yielding  a 
large  crop,  however  the  seeds  may  be  prepared.  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
our  correspondents  for  the  results  in  this  treatment  of  seeds,  under  any  va- 
riety of  circumstances — of  solution,  kinds  of  seed,  description  of  soil,  and 
results,  each  minutely  and  accurately  stated. 


No.  25— (5.) 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
MANURING  SEEDS  BY  STEEPING. 

Well  has  the  editor  of  the  Cabinet  called  it  a  "  startling  doctrine,  that 
all  seeds  may  be  so  treated  as  to  grow  most  luxuriantly,  without  any  ma- 
nuring of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  cultivated  ;"  for  it  seems  to  overthrow 
some  of  our  long  accredited  notions  concerning  manures  and  rich  soils. 
From  pure  beach  sand,  or  an  equally  barren  subsoil,  we  are  promised  a 
greater  crop  without  manure,  than  has  usually  been  obtained  from  a  good 
soil  well  dressed !  and  this, on  the  simple  condition  that  the  seed  used  should 
undergo  a  short  and  cheap  preparation!  One  cannot  help  being  curious 
to  know  if  this  magic  power,  given  to  the  seeds  of  annual  and  other  short- 
lived plants,  would  be  alike  imparted  to  those  of  slower  growth — to  the 
peach,  for  instance,  of  a  few  years,  and  to  the  oak  of  a  hundred  ?  If  so. 
what  giants  may  the  forest  not  be  made  to  produce. 

Yet  we  are  bound  to  give  heed  to  these  claims,  for  they  are  confirmed 
by  many  witnesses ;  a  tithe  of  the  testimony  offered  to  sustain  them, 
would  suffice  to  convict  of  the  highest  crime  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
Moreover,  when  we  remember  that  a  few  elements  constitute  the  food  of 
all  vegetables,  Euid  that  air  and  water  furnish  the  most  of  these;  when  we 
see  a  plant  thrive  well  in  a  bottle  of  pure  water,  and  the  sturdy  oak  spring- 
ing from  a  naked  rock  with  a  few  chinks  only  for  the  admission  of  its 
vagrant  roots,  we  are  led  to  consider  whether  the  food  of  plants  is  not 
more  abundant  and  more  accessible  than  we  had  supposed  ;  and  whether 
the  first  condition  of  vigorous  growth  he  not  a  good  appetite  and  good  di- 
gestion^ to  be  derived  only  from  a  robust  constitution  through  a  vigorous 
germ  or  seed.  If  so,  we  have  some  clew  to  the  astonishing  results  re- 
ferred to,  and  some  rational  ground  of  faith  in  the  matter.  But  my  object 
was,  by  relating  a  fact  having  some  bearing  upon  the  subject,  to  encour- 
age others  to  do  the  same  ;  for,  doubtless,  many  such  facts  are  afloat  in  the 
community,  and  it  is  only  by  their  multiplication  and  aggregation  that 
anything  like  a  safe  theory  can  be  formed  in  the  premises. 

Some  years  ago,  the  writer  was  shown  by  the  proprietor  and  cultivator 
of  a  small  farm  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts, 
seven  ears  of  corn,  of  the  kind  called  brindled,  or  red  and  white ;  five 
were  large  full  ears,  the  other  two  smaller,  but  sound  and  merchantable. 
They  were  all,  he  said,  the  produce  of  a  single  seed !  This  seemed  almost 
incredible  to  all,  especially  when  he  added  that  no  extraordinary  care  or 
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dressing  had  been  used  in  its  cultivation  ;  and  had  not  the  relator  been  a 
man  of  undoubted  integrity  and  noted  accuracy,  his  account  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  have  been  discredited.  Hut  perhaps  the  most  singular  feature 
in  the  case  was  to  come  ;  he  had  not  even  planted  the  corn— it  had  sprung 
up  from  the  dung  dropped  on  the  spot  by  a  corn-fed  ox!  Thus  this  pro- 
lific seed  had  passed  through  the  organs,  but  escaped  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. This  circumstance  was  viewed  at  the  time  as  a  most  singular  co- 
incidence ;  but,  strange  to  say,  of  the  many  that  were  acquainted  with  the 
facts  in  the  case,  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  looked  upon  them  in  the  light 
of  cause  and  effect. 

This  case  seems  to  me  to  go,  as  far  as  a  single  case  can,  to  confirm  the 
novel  doctrine  of  the  German,  and  to  justify  the  trial  of  the  excrements  of 
cattle  made  liquid,  and  of  their  urine  also,  and  perhaps  of  the  guano,  for 
fertilizing  seed. 

On  reviewing  this  subject  in  the  light  we  now  possess,  I  cannot  but 
consider  it  as  promising  important  results  to  agriculture,  and  as  pre-emi- 
nently worthy  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  husbandman.  At  the 
hands  of  the. physiologist,  too,  in  connexion  with  the  animal  as  well  as 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  seems  to  me  the  whole  doctrine  is  worthy  of 
the  closest  scrutiny ;  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  in  it  should  be  found  a 
clew  to  the  marked  dissimilarity  of  offspring  of  the  same  parents,  occurring 
under  what  appeared  to  be  similar  circumstances. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  try  the  effect  of  the  new  process  on  the 
germination  of  seeds  to  some  extent;  further  than  this,  to  test  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  the  new  doctrine,  his  situation  is  not  favorable.  It  is  fa- 
vorable, however,  to  the  preparation  of  the  chemical  solutions  or  "  corn- 
growing  liquids"  of  James  Campbell,  an  account  of  which  is  contained 
in  the  Cabinet  of  7th  month  last ;  and  it  is  his  present  purpose,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  attempts  of  others  to  test  their  value,  carefully  to  make 
such  solutions,  and  to  furnish  them  to  applicants  at  a  barely  remunerating 
price. 


PAUL  SWIFT. 


Philadelphia,  8th  month  30,  1844. 
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From  the  Indiana  Farniei 


VEGETATION  OF  SESDS. 


Among  the  important  questions  which  interest  the  gardener,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  proper  time  for  putting  his  seeds  into  the  ground.  It  is  well 
known  that  different  seeds  require  very  different  temperatures  to  effect  their 
germination;  and  that  some  plants  flourish,  where  others  would  speedily 
perish.  While  the  reindeer-moss  thrives  best  on  the  snow  capped  moun- 
tains of  Norway,  other  plants  are  found  spreading  themselves  over  the  burn- 
ing surface  of  the  island  of  Tanna.  Familiar  as  these  truths  are,  I  believe 
no  experiments  have  been  heretofore  made  to  ascertain  the  precise  tempera- 
ture most  favorable  to  the  germination  of  different  seeds.  To  give  a  start- 
ing-point to  this  question,  and  to  enlist  others  in  the  investigation,  I  proffer 
the  subjoined  table  for  publication.     It  is  the  result  of  numerous  experi- 
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merits  which  I  made  in  the  years  1839  and  1840.  My  object  was  to  deter- 
mine what  temperature  at  noon  was  most  congenial  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
different  seeds  which  I  subjected  to  experiment.  For  this  purpose.  I  planted 
the  seeds  at  various  periods;  noting  the  state  of  the  thermometer  every  day 
until  the  plants  appeared  above  ground.  These  experiments  being  repeated, 
and  in  every  instance  giving  very  nearly  the  same  average  temperature 
when  the  period  of  germination  was  the  same,  has  led  me  to  assume  as  cor- 
rect the  following  propositions : 

1.  When  the  temperature  at  noon  is  given,  (other  things  being  equal,) 
the  time  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  seed  may  be  ascertained. 

2.  If  the  period  of  germination  be  given,  the  meridian  temperature  of  the 
country  during  the  period  may  be  determined. 

3.  Some  seeds  require  a  much  higher  temperature  than  others  to  vegetate, 

4.  When  the  seed  fructifies  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  is  planted,  the 
proper  time  for  putting  it  into  the  ground  is  when  the  meridian  temperature 
is  such  as  to  produce  vegetation  in  the  shortest  period. 

5.  An  increase  of  temperature  beyond  a  certain  point  does  not  expedite 
the  vegetative  process. 

6.  A  complete  table  of  the  kind  proposed  would  be  applicable  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  letter  s,  in  the  subjoined  table,  signifies  that  the  seeds  were  soaked  in 
water  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  previous  to  planting  them. 

Table. — When  the  average  meridian  temperature  in  the  shade  is — 

Degrees.  Days, 

62  Lima  beans,  s,  require  -  -  -  -  -    20 

76  do         s,       «     -  -  -  -  -  -7 

88  do         s,       «     -  -  -  -  -  -      T 

51  peas,  s.  require  -  -  -  -  -  -     19 

59  do    s,       «  -  -  -  -  -  -     13 

74  do  s,      "               -            -  -  -  -  -  11 

80  do  not  soaked,  require        -  -  -  -  -  14 

60  do  Bishop's  early,  s,  require  -  -  -  -  10 
62  do                do          s,       "  -  -  -  -  8 

55  radishes,  s,  require     -  -  -  -  -  -     12 

56  do  s,  «                       11 

58  do  s,  « -  9 

60  do  s,  "  -             -             -            -            -  7 

62  do  s,  "  -            -            -            -            -  6 

67  do  s,  "  -             -            -            -            -5 

70  do  s,  «                      3 

60  turnips,  not  soaked,  require    -  -  -  -            -  9 

60  pepper-grass, "  "  -  -  -  -  6 
67  do  »  «  -  -  -  -  -  .5 
62  onion  seed,  s,  require  -  -  -  -  -  15 

77  #do         s,      «      -  -  -  -  *  -  9 

61  nasturtium,  s,  "  -  -  -  -  -  15 
76  do  s,  <£  -  -  -  -  -  11 
54  drum-head  cabbage  require  -  -  -  -  -12 
60                   do            s,     "  -  -  -                   6 

75  do            s,     »  -  -  -  -5 
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When  the  average  meridian  temperature  in  the  shade  is — 

Days, 

-  6 

-  12 

-  11 

-  9 

-  8 

-  13 

-  12 

-  11 

-  8 

-  18 

-  11 

-  22 

-  8 

-  5 

-  30 

-  13 

-  5 

.  r 

-  21 

-  14 

*  m-         -li 

•  -     -  24 

-  42 

-  13 

-  31 

-  9 

-  23 

-  4 

-  36 
,  21 

-  22 

-  11 

The  foregoing  table  may  be  made  useful  in  various  ways.  It  will  serve 
to  inform  the  young  gardener  when  he  may  expect  his  plants  to  appear 
above  the  ground  ;  he  will  discover  that,  in  some  cases,  he  must  wait  a  long 
time.  It  also  shows  clearly  the  advantage  of  soaking  the  seed.  Some  of 
the  soaked  peas,  for  example,  came  up  in  eleven  days ;  while  those  that 
were  not  so  treated  required  fourteen  days,  even  with  the  advantage  of  six 
degrees  more  heat.  The  difference  is  still  more  remarkable  in  "the  beet 
seeds.  A  certain  writer  says,  parsley  seeds  "will  seldom  vegetate  under 
five  weeks;"  but  he  adds  :  "  if  soaked  twelve  hours  in  water  with  sulphur, 
they  will  come  up  in  less  than  a  fortnight."  I  have  proved  by  careful  ex- 
periment that  there  is  no  value  in  the  sulphur;  simple  water  answers  equally 
as  well  as  the  water  with  that  addition.  The  Lima  bean  lying  twenty  days 
in  ground  of  the  usual  dampness  of  spring,  partially  decays  ;  and  if  it  comes 
up,  it  seldom  matures  its  fruit.  Persons,  therefore,  living  in  a  latitude  whose 
highest  meridian  temperature  barely  reaches  63  degrees,  (see  table,)  should 
not  plant  this  seed ;  nor  should  they  do  it  in  any  latitude  until  the  noou 


Degrees 

61 

red  cabbage,  s,  require 

- 

57 

early  York  cabbage,  s, 

require 

6i 

white  dwarf  beans,  s, 

« 

76 

do                s, 

a 

77 

do               s, 

u 

71 

white  pole  beans,  s, 

(( 

63 

do             s, 

u 

62 

black-eyed  beans,  s, 

u 

68 

do            s, 

ti 

62 

Irish  parsnips,      s, 

u 

61 

beet     s, 

11 

63 

do        not  soaked, 

u 

67 

do     s, 

u 

79 

do    s, 

u 

5S 

cucumber,  not  soaked, 

a 

62 

do  s, 

ti 

76 

do  s, 

(( 

81 

do      not  soaked, 

a 

52 

tomato 

u 

61 

summer  savory 

u 

65 

cauliflower,  s, 

u 

66 

do         s, 

ti 

63 

oyster  plant,  s, 

u 

53 

celery 

a 

53 

kidney  potatoes 

ti 

62 

parsley,  s, 

u 

57 

egg-plant,  s, 

a 

64 

do         s, 

a 

64 

Spanish  water-melon 

a 

76 

do 

a 

59 

sage 

u 

63 

do 

u 

64 

angelica,  s, 

u 

61 

Chinese  corn,  s, 

a 
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temperature  attains  to  70  or  80  degrees.  The  month  that  furnishes  this 
degree  of  heat  is,  therefore,  the  proper  one  to  plant  the  beans  in.  Those 
who  plant  earlier,  will  not  realize  a  perfect  crop  ;  and,  indeed,  if  much  ear- 
lier, they  will  scarcely  find  one  mature  pod.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  color  and  quality  of  the  soil  produce  a  material  in- 
fluence upon  the  vegetable  process.  So  that  if  the  ground  be  of  a  very  dark 
color,  or  inherently  warm,  or  very  moist,  or  very  dry,  germination  will  be 
more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  operation  of  these  extraordinary  agen- 
cies ;  and,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  proportionate  deviation  from  our  tabu- 
lar periods  and  temperatures.  But,  in  this  case,  the  deviation,  I  think,  would 
be  uniform  throughout  the  catalogue.  If  any  given  seed  should  germiaate 
a  few  days  sooner,  in  an  unusually  warm  soil,  all  the  other  seeds  would  be 
proportionably  earlier  in  their  growth  ;  so  that  the  ratios  mentioned  in  the 
table  would  be  preserved.  I  find,  by  recurring  to  my  meteorological  records, 
that,  at  Richmond,  latitude  39  degrees  51  minutes,  the  average  temperature 
at  noon  of  the  third  month  is  53  degrees;  fourth  month,  61  degrees;  fifth 
month,  68  degrees  :  sixth  month,  75  degrees  :  seventh  month,  77  degrees. 

JOHN  T.  PLUMMER. 

Richmond,  Ind. 
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^  From  the  London  Spectator,  Oct.  2o. 

INCREASING  THE  FERTILITY  OF  LAND  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

The  Tring  Agricultural  Association  held  their  fourth  annual  meeting  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  Gordon  described  a  new  method  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
land — by  electricity. 

In  Morayshire  he  met  with  a  gentleman  who  communicated  to  him 
many  agricultural  facts,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  recently  seen,  on 
the  farm  of  Findrassie,  a  plat  of  land  which  seemed  to  bear  barley  and 
clover  as  if  fhey  were  growing  on  a  dung-hill ;  and  that  that  effect  was 
produced  by  singular  means,  but  easily  to  be  comprehended  by  persons 
versed  in  science.  Perhaps,  when  he  mentioned  it,  they  would  call  him 
a  wire- worm;  and  perhaps  they  would  be  astonished  if  he  told  them 
that  the  most  successful  agriculturists  might  be  the  poachers;  for  who 
would  deny  that  they  well  knew  how  to  lay  down  wires  ?  [Laughter.] 
He  came  among  them  armed  only  with  a  pole  or  poles  eleven  feet  long,  a 
coil  of  common  wire,  and  a  compass ;  and  with  these  weapons  he  trusted 
he  should,  in  a  few  minutes,  convince  them  that  he  could  wield  an  agri- 
cultural power  not  to  be  despised.  But  to  proceed.  He  wrote  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  farm  at  Findrassie,  near  Eglin,  (Dr.  Forster — not  Faustus,) 
to  open,  with  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  a  large  room  which  he  had  built 
for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Forster,  how- 
ever, was  not  able  to  do  so ;  but,  with  a  practical  liberality  which  marked 
him  a  true  agriculturist,  he  was  kind  enough  to  write  an  account  of  the 
subject,  which  was  the  novel  and  surprising  one  of  the  influence  of  elec- 
tricity and  galvanism  on  the  growth  of  plants  as  applicable  to  agriculture. 
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Many  years  since,  Mr.  Forster  read  in  the  Gardener's  Gazette  the  account 
of  an  experiment  made  by  a  lady,  which  mainly  consisted  in  a  constant 
flow  or  supply  of  electricity  (to  be  afforded  by  a  common  electrical  machine) 
to  proceed  from  a  summer  or  garden-house,  and  which  was  diffused,  by 
wire,  to  a  fixed  portion  of  the  surrounding  ground  ;  and  the  effect  was, 
that  vegetation  did  not  cease  in  the  winter  on  the  spot  under  the  influence 
of  this  wonderful  power;  and  that  what  snow  fell  during  the  continuance 
of  the  experiment  never  remained,  as  it  did  on  the  rest  of  the  garden 
around.  This  impressed  Mr.  Forster  very  much,  and  induced  him  to 
place  a  small  galvanic  battery  in  action  on  a  grass-plot;  and  although  the 
power  from  it  was  very  small,  still  the  effect  produced  fully  confirmed  the 
lady's  experiment.  This,  and  other  facts  which  Mr.  Forster  collected,,  led 
him  to  think  that  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  (a  constant  current  of 
which  was  found  to  proceed  from  east  to  west  over  the  whole  of  this  earth's 
surface)  might,  hy  some  arrangement, be  usefully  employed  in  agriculture; 
for  Mr.  Crosse,  of  Taunton,  had  long  since  proved  that  the  free  electricity 
of  the  air  might  be  easily  collected  by  wire  suspended  on  poles  of  wood, 
at  many  feet  from  the  earth's  surface — the  direction  of  the  wire  being  due 
north  and  south  by  the  compass;  and  many  very  interesting  and  import- 
ant facts  and  experiments  had  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Crosse,  and  many 
collected  from  a  careful  observance  of  the  electricity  proceeding  from  the 
suspended  wire. 

Mr.  Forster  next  placed  two  poles  four  feet  high  in  his  front  lawn,  which 
had  been  recently  laid  down  with  ehevalier  barley  and  grass,  after  drain- 
ing and  sub-ploughing  it;  and  over  those  poles  which  were  due  north 
and  south  of  each  other,  he  stretched  a  common  piece  of  iron  wire,  fixing 
the  two  ends  of  it  to  stout  wooden  pins,  driven  in  close  to  the  earth ;  and 
on  the  edges  of  the  plot  of  eight  English  poles,  and  around  the  edge, 
which  were  straight  lines,  he  sunk,  about  two  or  three  inches  beneath  the 
earth,  two  wires  of  equal  length,  the  ends  of  which  were  fixed  and  in  con- 
tact with  the  two  ends  of  the  suspended  wire,  which  were  meant  not  to 
be  too  tight,  for  its  contraction,  in  cold  nights,  would  break  it  in  two,  or 
pull  away  the  fixtures,  and  thus  defeat  the  object.  Mr.  Forster  formed 
two  of  these  plots  for  experiment,  measuring  eight  square  poles  each,  and 
then  proceeded  to  criticise  his  work :  and,  to  do  so  accurately,  sought  the 
aid  of"  Noad's  Popular  Lectures  on  Electricity  and  Galvanism  ;"  and  al- 
most the  first  half  hour's  perusal  showed  him  that  there  was  such  an  erior 
in  one  part  of  his  plan  as  would  effectually  defeat  his  intentions.  This 
was,  that  the  point  of  a  blade  of  grass  or  young  corn-plant  has  the  most 
extraordinary  faculty  or  power  of  attracting  or  appropriating  to  itself  all  the 
free  electricity  present,  at  four  times  the  distance  that  the  finest  point  of 
metal  would  or  could  ;  so  that,  when  the  points  of  the  barley-plants  should 
reach  one  foot  high,  all  the  electricity  that  the  suspended  wire  might  be- 
fore that  have  collected,  and  conveyed  through  the  buried  wire  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  would  be  abstracted  by  the  points  of  the  barley;  and 
thus  the  suspended  wire,  getting  nothing  from  the  air,  could  not  of  course 
supply  anything;  by  which  all  the  induced  electrical  influence  would 
cease. 

Mr.  Forster,  therefore,  next  day  placed  poles  eleven  feet  high  above  the 
surface,  with  wires,  &c,  exactly  the  same,  except  that  the  space  sur- 
rounded by  the  buried  wire  was  twenty-four  poles,  English  measure.     All 
the  results  are  yet  imperfectly  known;  but  these  were  evident:  the  bar- 
21 
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ley-plants  on  the  two  smaller  plots  (of  eight  poles  each;  soon  became  darker 
In  color,  and  grew  faster  until  they  had  attained  to  about  a  foot  in  height; 
the  darker  green  color  then  gradually  disappeared  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  after,  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  but  in  the  height  of  the 
young  barley-plants  ;  and  even  this  ceased  to  he  very  apparent  as  the  crop 
advanced.  When  the  barley  of  the  larger  or  twenty-four  pole  plot  was  six 
Inches  high,  it  assumed  the  same  lively  dark  green,  and  grew  faster  than 
the  surrounding  unelectrified  barley-plant ;  and  this  difference  it  main- 
tained up  to  the  last — except  that  the  color,  of  course,  in  time  became  yel- 
low ;  and  it  was  curious  that  this  change  occurred  later  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  crop.  The  number  of  stooks  or  shocks  was  also  greater,  and  each 
larger  when  reaped  ;  the  ears  from  one  grain  of  seed  were  more  numerous 
and  longer;  the  corn,  also,  was  larger  and  harder. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Mr.  Forster  fixed  to  the  short  four- 
feet  poles  of  one  of  the  smaller  plots,  pieces  of  dry  pine- wood  eight  feet 
high,  and  suspended  two  wires  to  them — one  at  that  elevation,  and  another 
a  foot  lower  down — and  was  pleased  to  find  that,  after  some  time,  this  plot 
partially  resumed  its  former  darker  green  color.  The  experiment  has  also 
been  tried  at  Liverpool,  with  great  success,  on  potatoes ;  the  crops  being 
much  larger  than  on  the  other  parts  of  the  land.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
those  scientific  persons  of  whom  he  had  inquired,  that  even  Professor 
Liebig  was  not  aware  of  the  application  to  agriculture  of  this  discovery. 
It  seemed,  then,  that  the  meeting  was  now  in  possession  of  valuable  de- 
tails, which  were  known  to  very  few  persons  in  the  whole  country.  He 
hoped  some  gentlemen  would  try  the  experiments,  and  write  upon  the 
subject;  for  he  had  written  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  offer  £30 
for  the  best  prize  essay  on  galvanism  and  electricity  as  applicable  to  agri- 
culture. 
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GALVAMC  EXPERIMENTS  ON  VEGETATION. 

BY  WILLIAM  ROSS. 

Sir  :  At  your  request,  I  send  a  concise  account  of  the  few  experiments 
I  have  made  on  the  application  of  electricity  to  vegetables.  They  have 
been  but  few  in  number,  although  at  present  they  may  be  more  interesting, 
from  the  fact  that  very  recent  discoveries  have  rendered  the  use  of  this 
subtle,  mysterious  agent,  more  or  less  advantageous  in  many  of  the  arts. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject,  by  reading  in  some  periodical 
(I  believe  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine)  of  an 
experiment  said  to  have  been  performed  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesea,  of  the  following  nature:  The  statement  was  to  the  effect, 
that  the  seeds  of  cress  (lapidium  sativum)  were  sown  in  a  glass  vessel  at 
the  time  the  guests  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  that  the  crop  from  these  seeds 
was  served  to  them  in  the  salad  !  The  seed  was  sown  in  a  soil  formed  of 
•clean  sand,  mixed  with  some  b'ack  oxide  of  manganese  and  table  salt:  the 
whole  was  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  electricity  applied. 
The  manner  in  which  this  agent  was  generated,  or  used,  was  not  stated  : 
but  even  without  it  we  all  know  that  cress  seed  so  treated,  will  germinate 
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in  about  three  hours,  though  the  seed  leaves  will  not  be  fully  developed  in 
less  than  live  hours  after  sowing.  Cress,  when  used  as  salad,  is  always 
taken  in  the  seed  leaf;  and  unless  we  believe  that  the  dinner  was  prolonged 
on  purpose,  the  application  of  electricity  must  have  accelerated  the  growth 
very  rapid  manner. 

Many  observing  farmers  will,  no  doubt,  have  noticed  that  vegetation 
seds  more  rapidly  after  a  thunder-storm  than  after  one  which  shows 
l.o  electrical  phenomena  ;  and  we  find,  on  examining  the  various  formations 
of  the  parts  of  plants,  that  they  are  well  adapted  (or  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity through  them,  cither  from  the  earth  or  the  atmosphere.  Witness 
the  points  and  seriating^,  as  well  as  the  hairs  and  down  on  the  leaves — all 
good  conductors,  and  calculated  for  affordipg  it  a  silent  and  easy  passage. 
That  this  is  the  case,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  very  simple  experi- 
ment. Charge  a  Leyden  jar  either  by  mechanical  or  chemical  electricity, 
(for  both  are  the  same,  though  excited  in  a  different  manner;)  then  stick  a 
wire  in  the  ground  near  a  plant,  having  the  upper  end  pointed;  hold  the 
knob  of  the  jar  near,  but  not  to  touch  the  edge  of  one  of  the  upper  leaves. 
and  let  the  outer  coat  of  the  jar  be  within  an  inch  of  the  upper  point  of 
the  wire  in  the  ground.  In  a  few  seconds  the  whole  of  the  charge  of  the 
jar  will  be  silently  drawn  off  through  the  plant,  and  the  outside  coating 
will  have  received  its  compensation  through  the  pointed  wire  from  the 
ground,  the  equilibrium  of  the  jar  being  restored  without  a  spark  or  any 
other  perceptible  effort.  Were  the  knob  of  the  jar  to  touch  the  leaf,  and 
the  outer  coating  brought  within  what  electricians  call  the  "striking  dis- 
tance,1' a  spark  would  pass,  which,  were  the  plant  of  a  very  juicy  nature, 
as  the  cucurbita  tribe,  the  shock  would  burst  the  vesicles,  and  the  plant 
would  die.  A  ligneous  plant,  however,  will  bear  very  strong  shocks,  ap- 
parently with  impunity;  yet  a  repetition  would, sooner  or  later,  rupture  its 
vessels  also. 

My  first  experiment  was  on  some  melon  plants,  in  1842.  Only  a  few 
plants  escaped  the  fly:  through  them  I  passed  a  shock  from  ajar  contain- 
ing a  coated  surface  of  fifty  inches,  (in  short,  a  pint  jar;)  and  the  result 
was,  they  were  all  killed  the  same  day.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
I  planted  some  cucumbers,  mixed  some  salt  and  manganese  in  the  hill, 
which  was  moistened  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  shock  passed 
through  each  hill.  On  the  following  afternoon,  three  out  of  the  four  hills 
were  up,  and  on  the  next  morning  the  whole  were  up,  with  most  of  the 
seed  leaves  spread  open:  by  the  11th  day,  the  plants  had  two  rough 
leaves ;  and  as  the  day  was  very  warm  and  dry,  I  soaked  the  hills  with 
water  very  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid — about  one  quarter  of 
an  ounce  to  a  gallon.  I  then  gave  some  plants  in  each  hill  a  shock,  leaving 
only  two  in  each;  and  to  these  I  gave  a  silent  charge.  Those  which  re- 
ceived the  shock,  all  died  ;  while  the  others  continued  as  thrifty  as  before,  till 
the  24th  day,  when  I  moistened  the  hills  with  pure  water,  as  they  were 
then  beginning  to  open  their  blossoms,  passed  a  silent  charge  through  two 
hills,  and  left  the  others.  The  first  few  blossoms  were  all  males;  no  fruit 
blossoms  appeared  (or  rather  opened)  until  the  28th  day,  when  the  four 
lulls  were  moistened  with  acidulated  water,  and  a  silent  shock  passed 
through  one  hill  only,  the  others  having  none.  I  was  at  this  time  from 
home  a  few  days,  and  on  my  return  1  found  two  cucumbers  on  the  hill 
which  received  the  last  charge,  about  five  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  which  were  cut  and  eaten.     This  was  oh  tiie  37th  day  after 
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planting,  and  the  flavor  could  not  be  said  to  be  anything  different  from  that 
of  the  same  variety  (white  spine)  grown  in  the  usual  manner.  I  found 
that  during  my  absence  my  boys  had  taken  the  other  hills  under  their 
charge,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  quick  and  energetic  treatment,  they  were 
all  killed  before  I  returned.  I  may  remark,  that  the  cucumbers  did  not 
run  much  to  vine,  no  runner  having  extended  so  far  as  two  and  a  half  feet; 
which  is  rather  a  strong  contrast  to  the  result  of  the  same  treatment  of 
pumpkins  in  the  following  season.  I  planted  five  seeds  of  a  new  variety 
of  pumpkins  among  some  potatoes  in  1843,  giving  them  precisely  the  same 
treatment  as  the  cucumbers  had  the  year  before,  but  only  gave  them  two 
charges — one  at  sowing,  and  one  when  they  had  two  rough  leaves  ;  they 
were  then  left  to  themselves,  when,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  one  of  the 
plants  died  ;  leaving  only  four,  which,  from  their  luxuriant  growth,  entirely 
covered  the  square  in  the  garden  (57  feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide)  in  which 
they  were  planted :  besides,  every  day  or  two,  some  runners  crossing  the 
walks  had  to  be  cut  off.  With  all  this  luxuriance,  not  a  blossom  was  seen, 
on  them  the  whole  season;  and  I  may  also  remark,  that,  under  their  shelter, 
the  grubs  had  destroyed  the  potatoes,  which  were  not  worth  digging,  as 
nothing  but  thin  shells  of  the  outside  were  left. 

I  also  last  season  (1843)  made  some  experiments  with  dahlias ;  but,  be- 
fore the  silent  charge  would  pass  freely  through  them,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  water  the  plant  all  over,  if  the  day  had  been  very  dry  and  hot.  I 
will  mention  one  in  particular.  On  the  10th  of  September,  I  took  off"  a 
cutting  about  a  foot  long,  planted  and  shaded  it  till  it  struck  :  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  loth  it  received  a  silent  charge,  and  on  the  23d  was  nearly 
three  feet  high.  On  that  evening  it  received  another  charge,  and  was  on 
the  1st  of  October  almost  six  feet  high,  when  it  received  another  charge. 
Its  growth  was  now  rapid — owing,  perhaps,  to  several  thunder-showers  be- 
tween that  and  the  last  week  of  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  when 
it  was  taken  to  Niblo's.  Its  height,  including  the  root  which  was  dug  with 
it,  was  11  feet  8  inches,  while  its  diameter  at  the  ground  was  under  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  There  were  then  two  blossoms  upon  it,  with  several 
"blossom  buds  :  the  blossoms  were  small — not  quite  two-thirds  the  size  of 
ithose  on  the  plant  from  which  it  was  taken. 

As  I  have  explained  at  length  these  several  experiments,  and  also  the 
;roode  of  giving  the  shock,  1  shall  now  only  mention  one  other  experiment 
of  last  year  on  the  egg  plant  [solanwm  melongena.)  On  the  evening  of  the 
3d  of  June,  I  sowed  some  seeds  of  egg-plant  in  a  glass  cup,  with  the  same 
mixture  as  used  before  in  the  cucumber  hills,  and  passed  two  smart  shocks 
through  it.  In  the  morning  most  of  the  seeds  had  germinated,  and  were 
in  the  afternoon  put  in  the  open  ground.  During  their  growth  they  re- 
ceived three  charges,  and  the  fruit  was  presented  at  the  late  fair.  As  to 
their  size,  they  were  not  the  largest  there,  but  they  were  larger  than  any  I 
saw  in  my  own  neighborhood,  and  also  larger  than  any  I  had  ever  before 
raised  from  plants  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed  with  much  trouble  and  care  in 
the  spring. 

This  season,  my  only  experiment,  as  yet,  has  been  with  potatoes  ;  and  the 
electricity  used  is  generated  by  different  means  from  the  others,  which,  un- 
til the  discovery  of  Mr.  Bain,  was  not  adapted  for  the  practical  farmer. 
]Mow  it  is  at  once  the  most  economical,  efficient,  and  simple  to  apply,  as 
,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  experiment.     I  had  potatoes  planted  on  the 
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6th  of  May,  and,  as  a  first  experiment  with  Mr.  Bain's  discovery,  I  pro- 
cured a  sheet  of  sheathing  copper,  which  is  about  five  feet  long  and  four- 
teen inches  wide,  and  cut  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc  the  same  size  as  the  sheet 
of  copper. 

Surface  of  ground. 


100  feet. \ 


C,  in  the  above  diagram,  represents  the  sheet  of  copper  buried  in  the 
ground  at  one  end  of  the  rows,  and  z  the  sheet  of  zinc  buried  at  the  other 
end  of  the  rows,  and  w  is  a  copper  wire,  which  is  attached  to  both  the  cop- 
per and  zinc.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  two  metals  form 
a  galvanic  battery,  being  in  metallic  connexion  by  means  of  the  wire  w, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  soil  completing  the  galvanic  circuit;  which  last  is 
necessary,  before  any  chemical  action  takes  place.  The  potatoes  were 
planted  in  drills  ;  but  as  the  copper  was  only  five  feet  long,  only  three  rows 
could  be  influenced  by  it.  The  potatoes  were  only  once  hoed,  and,  from 
circumstances,  never  earthed  up.  On  the  15th  of  June  some  potatoes 
were  taken  by  the  fingers  from  these  rows,  varying  from  one  inch  to  one 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter;  and  those  exhibited  at  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club,  July  2d,  were  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  were 
dug  from  the  same  three  rows.  Some  of  the  adjoining  rows  were  tried, 
but  few  of  them  had  potatoes  larger  than  marrow-fat  peas— certainly  none 
larger  than  a  boy's  marble. 

These  experiments  can  only  be  taken  as  isolated  facts;  no  more  general 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them,  than  that  electricity  accelerates  the 
growth  of  plants.  This  has  been  observed,  by  many,  of  atmospherical  elec- 
tricity ;  but  it  has  yet  to  be  determined  how,  artificially  excited,  electricity 
can  be  made  as  available  to  the  farmer  as  it  now  is  to  the  electro  metallur- 
gist in  reducing  metals  from  their  ores,  or  in  gilding  and  plating,  or  even 
copying  the  most  delicate  engravings. 

On  a  future  occasion  I  may  show  how  a  battery  may  be  put  in  action  by 
the  farmer,  without  any  other  expense  than  that  for  the  materials ;  ail 
which,  except  the  zinc,  will  last  fur  an  indefinite  period,  as  there  is  no  ac- 
tion whatever  on  the  copper  while  a  current  is  passing. — New  York  Farmer 
and  Mechanic. 


No.  28. 


Frpra  the  Agriculture's  Manual 
LOLIUM  ITALICUM,  or  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS. 

Specific  characters. — Lower  palese  terminated  by  an  awn,  or  head,  which, 
constitutes  the  most  marked  distinction  between  this  and  lolium  pcrenne, 
the  varieties  of  the  latter  being  all  beardless.  Botanists,  however,  agree  in 
concluding  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  awn  in  gramineai  does  not. 
constitute  a  sufficiently  permanent  character,  from  its  being  often  caused 
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merely  by  the  effects  of  climate,  soil,  &c.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded 
that  the  Italian  rye-grass  is  only  a  variety  of  folium  perenne.  The  Italian 
rye-grass,  however,  possesses  other  distinctive  characters,  which,  although 
they  may  seem  of  little  consequence  in  the  estimation  of  the  botanist,  are, 
nevertheless,  (some  of  them,  at  least,)  of  considerable  importance  to  the  agri- 
culturist. Compared  with  any  of  the  varieties  of  common  ryegrass,  the 
folium,  italicum  affords  a  stronger  beard  ;  arrives  sooner  at  maturity;  has  a 
greater  abundance  of  foliage,  which  is  broader  and  of  a  lighter  or- more 
lively  green  color;  grows  considerably  taller;  is  more  upright,  or  less  in- 
clined to  spread  on  the  ground  ;  its  spikes  are  longer ;  spikejets  more  thinly 
set;  and,  upon  the  whole,  producing  a  less  bulk  of  seed,  which  is  smaller, 
has  awn  (above  mentioned)  adhering  to  it.  and  is  generally  little  more  than 
half  the  weight  per  bushel  of  that  of  common  perennial  rye-grass,  when 
grown  under  similar  circumstances.  Another  of  its  distinguishing  char- 
acters is,  that  it  is  preferred  by  cattle  to  any  of  the  common  sorts — a  fact 
which  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;  as  a  confirmation  of  which,  the  following  instances  may  be  ad- 
duced. 

"Part  of  a  grass  park  at  Pitfour  Castle,  Carse  of  Gowrie,  sown  down  iri 
spring,  (1833,)  was  found  to  be  so  much  preferred  by  cattle  to  the  rest  which 
was  sown  by  common  rye-grass,  that,  while  the  latter  produced  a  number 
of  stalks  which  flowered  and  perfected  seeds,  the  former  was  kept  quite 
bare,  and  scarcely  allowed  to  produce  a  single  stalk  during  the  whole  sea- 
son ;  and  the  cattle  which  were  kept  in  a  house  at  night,  on  being  let  out 
in  the  morning,  were  observed  to  go  regularly  across  the  whole  park,  with- 
out stopping  to  feed  until  they  came  to  that  portion  occupied  by  the  Italian 
rye-grass."  (Communicated  by  Mr.  James  Young,  land  surveyor  and  val- 
uator, Perth,  formerly  land  steward  to  Pitfour  Castle.) 

"  In  the  spring  of  1833,  an  extensive  park  was  laid  down  at  Dalkeith  pal- 
ace, part  of  which  was  sown  with  common  rye-grass,  part  with  the  most  ap- 
proved mixtures  for  permanent  pasture,  and  part  with  Italian  rye-grass 
alone.  The  whole  was  depastured  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and  during  the  dry 
weather  in  July  and  August,  1835,  the  stalks  or  culms  of  the  common  rye- 
grass (which  were  produced  in  great  abundance)  flowered  and  ripened  into 
seed,  and  assumed  a  dry,  withered-like  appearance,  until  the  wet  weather  set 
in,  in  September.  The  mixture  produced  a  much  less  quantity  of  culms, 
and  retained  all  along  a  much  greener  appearance  than  the  last  mentioned 
portion  ;  and  the  Italian  rye-grass  produced  scarcely  any,  from  their  being 
closely  eaten  down  ;  while  it  retained  its  verdure  much  better  than  any  of 
the  others,  not  only  during  the  warm  dry  weather,  but  also  during  the  whole 
of  the  previous  winter.  However,  from  the  upright  habit  of  growth  which 
it  possesses,  the  Italian  rye-grass  has  rather  a  bare-rooted  appearance,  and 
seems  better  adapted  for  forming  a  part  of  a  mixture,  than  for  sowing  alone 
as  a  pasture  grass."  (Communicated  by  Mr.  Black,  land  steward  at  Dalkeith 
park.) 

"This  plant  is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  common  rye-grass, 
(lolium  perenne,)  by  its  larger  leaves,  by  its  being  of  a  deeper  green,  and 
by  the  greater  height  to  which  it  grows.  It  is  usually  sown  in  autumn,  as 
is  the  general  practice  with  grass-seeds  in  the  south  of  Europe.  After  the 
field  is  harrowed,  it  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  from  16  to  18  lbs.  per  acre,  and 
the  seed  rolled  in.  In  the  following  autumn  the  turf  is  covered  like  an  old 
meadow,  and  the  crop  of  the  following  year  is  more  than  double.  It  may 
be  also  sown  in  the  spring.    If  it  be  sown  with  clover  or  lucerne,  its  growth 
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is  so  rapid  thai  it  will  quickly  choke  them.     It  is  eaten  greedily  by  cattle, 
whether  green  or  dry.  and  yields  50  per  cent,  of  hay. 

'•As  there  is  no  account  of  any  trial  having  been  made  of  this  grass  in 
Britain,  it  was  an  object  of  some  importance  to  obtain  a  few  seeds  or  plants 
of  i\  for  the  purpose  of  observing  its  character  and  mode  of  growth  in  this 
country. 

•  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Banchory,  having  produced  a  few  seeds  of  it  at  the 
ultural  exhibition  at  Munich,  had  the  goodness  to  communicate  them 
to  me.  About  the  same  time  I  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  what  was  called 
v  kind  of  rye  grass  from  Hamburg.  These  two  were  sown  last  spring ; 
nnd  at  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  was  sown  along  with 
them  a  small  quantity  of  Stickney's  rye-grass,  which  is  held  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  varieties  of  perennial  rye-grass  under  cultivation.  The 
progress  of  these  plants  was  carefully  observed.  There  was  no  difference 
id  the  period  of  their  germination,  or  in  appearing  above  ground  ;  but,  in 
a  short  period  afterwards,  the  seeds  obtained  from  Italy  ancffrom  Hamburg 
both  exhibited  a  decided  superiority  in  their  growth  over  that  of  Stickney's 
rye-grass  ;  and  this  superiority  was  afterwards  maintained  during  the  whole 
of  the  season. 

"The  general  appearance  of  these  two  foreign  grasses  was  the  same, 
they  being  broader  in  the  leaf,  and  much  more  luxuriant  in  growth  than 
Stickney's  rye-grass  ;  and,  when  examined  after  they  came  into  flower, 
they  were  both  found  to  be  the  same  variety  of  rye-grass.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  Italian  rye-grass  is  a  native  of  Italy  or  of  Germany  ;  neither  is 
it  known  in  which  of  these  countries  it  was  first  cultivated.  The  whole 
character  of  this  plant,  so  far  as  it  has  been  observed,  accords  precisely  with 
the  account  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Agricoles ;  and  although  the 
small  scale  upon  which  the  experiment  was  here  made,  did  not  afford  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  it  was  relished  by  pasturing  animals,  the 
account  obtained  from  Hamburg  precisely  confirms  that  above  stated,  for  it 
is  represented  as  being  softer,  more  juicy,  of  a  richer  foliage,  and  more  rel- 
ished by  cattle  than  the  common  rye-grass. 

"  Though  the  Italian  rye-grass  will  be  valuable  as  an  early  grass,  it  also 
retains  its  powers  of  growth  to  a  late  period  in  the  season.  A  patch  of  it 
which  had  flowered  and  ripened  its  seeds,  was  cut  over  in  the  first  week  in 
November ;  and  notwithstanding  the  frosts  that  we  have  since  had,  (occa- 
sionally pretty  severe  for  the  season  of  the  year,  at  which  period  vegetation 
in  plants  is  nearly  dormant.)  these  plants  have  put  forth  new  leaves,  which 
at  present  (24th  December)  have  attained  the  length  of  above  a  foot,  show- 
ing a  superiority  to  any  other  grass  producing  winter  herbage. 

';  This  grass,  too,  is  found  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  common  rye-grass  ; 
for,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  the  common  ryegrass  will  not  stand  the 
winters  when  very  severe ;  whereas  the  Italian  rye-grass  withstands  the 
severities  of  winter,  even  when  sown  in  September ;  and,  consequently, 
the  plants  are  young  and  tender  when  the  frost  prevails. 

M  That  it  is  a  perennial  grass,  too,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  cultivation 
of  it  at  Hamburg.  A  few  plants  in  their  second  year  have  been  sent  here 
from  that  place  ;  which,  though  completely  checked  in  their  growth  by  the 
effects  of  the  sea-voyage,  were  planted  about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
have  now  put  forth  a  number  of  fresh  leaves." 
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From  the  right  honorable  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

[Communicated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fair  Woodheads.] 

"  Sample  of  the  hay  of  Italian  rye-grass,  sown  without  a  crop  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1834,  and  cut  on  the  9th  of  August  following,  when  the  seed  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  ripe.  The  field  from  whence  this  specimen  was  taken, 
produced  nothing  previously,  except  rushes  and  other  plants  indicative  of  a 
cold,  marshy,  moorish  soil.  In  the  month  of  January,  1833,  it  was  trenched 
and  drained,  and  had  about  twelve  single  cartloads  of  lime  given  it  per  acre, 
with  no  other  manure  whatever;  and  although  the  produce  was  not 
weighed,  yet  it  was  reckoned  by  judges  to  be  superior  in  bulk  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  common  rye-grass  grown  on  the  same 
extent  of  superior  corn  land.  Horses  were  found  to  eat  the  hay  with  great 
avidity,  and  in  preference  to  that  of  the  common  rye-grass  and  clover, 
The  aftermath  being  allowed  to  grow  until  the  30th  of  September,  was  at 
that  period  nearly  as  good  as  the  first  crop;  when  it  was  eaten  down  by 
sheep.'"' 

By  William  McDowall,  esq.,  of  Garthland  park. 

"Hay  of  the  second  cutting  of  Italian  rye-grass,  1834,  from  a  field  sown 
iii  the  spring  of  1833,  arid  from  which  two  cuttings  were  also  obtained  the 
first  season;  and  also  three  plants,  having  each  from  70  to  LOO  stalks  :  in 
length,  from  15  to  36  inches.  The  first  of  these  specimens  from  Mr. 
McDowall  tends  to  show  the  perennial  nature  of  the  Italian  rye-grass, 
combined  with  its  tendency  to  arrive  early  at  maturity.  The  others  show 
its  productiveness  and  liability  to  tiller,  or  its  bushy  habit  of  growth,  if  not 
sown  too  thick." 

F?*om  Jonathan  Richardson,  esq.,  Ingram  Lodge,  Lisburn,  Ireland.. 

[Communicated  by  Mr.  Airth.] 

"Two  specimens  of  Italian  rye-grass,  sown  without  a  crop  on  the  4th of 
iMay,  1834.  The  first  crop  was  cut  on  the  last  day  of  July  following — 
average  height,  4J  feet ;  second  cut  in  the  end  of  September — average 
height  of  it  4  feet  3  inches."' 

By  Mr.  A.  Gowrrie,  Annat  Garden. 

"A  specimen  of  Italian  rye-grass,  cut  for  seed  third  week  of  July,  1834. 
from  a  field  sown  on  the  9th  of  April,  1833,  and  which  ripened  two  crops 
of  seed  that  same  season.  Also,  a  sample  cut  from  the  same  field  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1834;  at  which  period  the  fourth  crop  of  seed  was 
almost  ripe.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  permanency  of  its  duration,  the 
Italian  rye-grass  was  allowed  to  stand  for  another  season,  but  was  found  to 
yield  a  very  small  return,  (in  1835,)  owing  to  the  exhausting  effects  which 
the  previous  ripening  oi  four  crops  of  seed  must  have  had.  both  on  the 
soil  and  plants." 
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No,  29— (1.) 

GUANO  AND  COMPOST  MANURES. 
Extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

Guano  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  and  brought  to  the  United 
States  from  certain  islands  near  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  It 
had  been  extensively  employed  as  a  manure  by  the  Peruvian  Indians,  and 
was  known  to  them  anterior  to  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards. 

It  has  within  a  few  years  become  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and 
is  sought  for  on  the  most  remote  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  along  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Thousands  of  ships  are  now  engaged  in  transporting  it 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  extensively  used  as  a  manure,  and  for  various  chem- 
ical and  manufacturing  purposes.  Many  have  expressed  a  belief  that  it 
would  ere  long  become  scarce — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  destined  to  be  entirely  ex- 
hausted ;  for  no  new  supply  can  be  expected  when  the  sea-birds  which  de- 
posite  it  are  destroyed  or  driven  from  their  customary  resting  places. 

If  it  should  become  scarce,  so  as  to  considerably  increase  its  cost,  it 
might  become  an  object  of  importance  to  manufacture  an  artificial  substi- 
tute for  it,  even  if  the  artificial  should  cost  a  little  more  than  the  natural 
guano  now  sells  for  in  the  market.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  manufacture  an  artificial  guano  possessing  all  the  fertilizing  properties 
of  that  now  brought  from  the  guano  islands  ;  and,  if  it  should  be  required 
in  large  quantities,  it  might  be  made  and  sold  at  as  low  a  price.  Perhaps 
some  variations  in  its  composition  may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  by  adapting 
it  to  peculiar  kinds  of  soils  or  to  the  different  crops.  For  instance  :  if  more 
organic  matter  is  introduced,  it  may  operate  better  on  soils  that  are  deficient 
in  vegetable  substances  ;  and  it  will  also  better  suit  a  dry  climate,  if  mixed 
with  swamp  muck,  or  peat,  which  has  the  property  of  retaining  moisture. 
Some  soils  may  already  have  a  sufficiency  of  certain  of  the  salts  that  are 
contained  in  guano ;  and  then  they  might  be  omitted,  and  others  which 
are  required  may  be  introduced  in  their  place.  Chemical  analysis  will  de- 
termine the  ingredients  in  any  soil,  and  indicate  the  kind  of  amendment,  or 
manure,  that  is  required.  By  analysis  of  the  various  crops  which  are  usu- 
ally raised,  it  will  be  easy  to  discover  what  ingredients  these  crops  remove 
from  the  soil,  and,  if  it  has  become  barren,  what  will  be  required  to  restore 
it  to  fertility. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  an  example  calculated  by  my  friend  Mr.  Owen 
Mason,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  estimates  the  saline  contents  of  the  crops 
raised  by  Mr.  Adam  Anthony,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  from  a  field  cultivated 
eight  years. 

The  quantity  of  salts  in  these  crops  he  states  to  be  as  follows : 

Pound?. 
Potash    --------       424.92 

Soda      --------       131.92 

Lime      --------       532.88 

Magnesia  .._.--_         64.08 

Alumina  .-_.--.  5.96 

Silica     --------      390.40' 

Sulphuric  acid    -  -  -  -  -  -  -       113.88 

Phosphoric  acid  -  -  -  -  -  -       108.12 

Chlorine  -------        58.64 

1,830.80 
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i;  It  is  doubtful,*-  says  Mr.  Mason,  -if  the  cultivator  ever  suspected  that 
he  carried  to  his  barn  two  ca-ks  of  potash,  one  cask  of  soda,  two  casks  ot 
lime,  a  carboy  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  large  demijohn  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters  contained  in  his  fourteen  tons  of  fodder,  which 
were  as  certainly  stowed  away  in  his  mows  as  if  they  had  been  conveyed 
thither  in  casks  and  carboys."  This  statement  will  perhaps  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  saline  matters  that  are  removed 
from  the  soil  by  the  crops  ordinarily  raised.  When  the  crops  are  eaten  on 
the  farm,  and  the  manure  produced  therefrom  is  returned  to  the  soil,  there 
is  established  a  continued  circulation  of  those  ingredients  which  would  be 
lost  if  the  crops  were  removed  and  sold  ;  or,  if  animals  are  raised  on  the 
farm  and  sold,  they  carry  off  a  part  of  the  farm  in  the  form  of  phosphate 
of  lime  composing  their  bones,  and  in  the  salts  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  their  various  solids  and  fluids. 

Tobacco,  being  an  article  generally  sent  abroad,  is  said  to  exhaust  a  c 
Now,  if  this  is  the  case,  (as  I  understand  it  is,)  by  knowing  what  the  plant 
carried  away  from  the  soil,  and  restoring  it  again,  we  should  reclaim  it 
from  barrenness.     The  same  remark  will  apply  to  other  crops  that  are  re- 
moved and  sold. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  ingredients  are  found  to  exist  in  natural  guano 
from  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  see  how  far  they  will  go  towards  restoring  the 
saline  matters  to  the  soil.  The  following  is  an  exact  analysis  of  Peruvian 
guano  by  Vaelcke.  (See  Bulletin  Universal  de  Geneve  for  November  17. 
1841.) 

Urate  of  ammonia             ------  9.0 

Oxalate  of  ammonia          ------  10.6 

Oxalate  of  lime    -             -                          -             -             -             -  7.0 

Phosphate  of  ammonia     ------  6.0 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia        -  2.6 

Sulphate  of  potash            ------  5.5 

Sulphate  of  soda  -                          -----  3.8 

Muriate  of  ammonia         -             -             -             -             -             -  4.2 

Phosphate  of  lime             -             -             -             -             -             -  14.3 

Clay  and  sand      -------  4.7 

Undetermined  organic  substance,  one-eighth  of  which  is  soluble") 

in  water            ------           v  od.o 

Soluble  salts  of  iron  and  water  S 


100.0 


In  this  analysis,  the  nature  of  the  organic  substances  (amounting  to  32 
per  cent.)  was  not  ascertained ;  and  believing  that  it  was  important  to  as- 
certain their  nature,  an  analysis  was  undertaken  by  one  of  my  pupils,  in 
order  lo  discover  them;  and  they  were  found  to  consist  of  the  usual  organic 
acids  of  fertile  soils,  combined  with  bases,  and  principally  with  ammonia. 
They  proved  to  be  the  crenic,  apocrenic,  and  humic  acids,  and  extract  of 
humus — substances  which  enter  the  roots  of  plants  by  absorption,  and  are 
doubtless  assimilated  by  their  peculiar  action.  The  salts  in  guano  under- 
go changes  in  the  soil,  the  urate  of  ammonia  soon  being  converted  into  the 
carbonate  of  that  alkali :  therefore,  we  may  replace  the  urate  in  an  artificial 
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guano  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or,  still  better,  by  the  humate  or  apocre- 
nate  of  ammonia;  both  of  which  are  permanent,  and  are  soluble  in  water. 
I  observed  that  the  European  chemists  who  had  given  formulas  for  making 
artificial  guano,  had  omitted  the  vegetable  OTganic  matters,  and  that  the  arti- 
ficial compound  rarely  proved  equal,  in  fertilizing  properties,  to  the  natural. 
With  a  view  to  test  the  questions  as  to  the  influence  of  the  vegetable  organic 
acid  compounds,  I  made  various  kinds  of  artificial  guano;  and  that  which 
proved  to  be  the  best,  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  them.  The 
following  is  the  formula  of  the  best  kind : 


Phosphate  of  lime  (burnt  bones) 
Carbonate  of  ammonia 
Phosphate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
Sulphate  of  soda    - 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Nitrate  of  soda*     - 
Nitrate  of  potash    - 
Humate  of  potasrr 
Apocrenate  of  ammonia*    - 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Bog  iron -ore 
Fine  silica,  ad  lib. 


1  have  tried  this  artificial  guano  on  potted  plants,  and  have  found  it  to 
be  superior  to  the  natural  guano  of  Peru. 

It  is  requisite,  in  the  use  of  either  kind,  to  employ  but  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  it  should  be  well  mixed  with  earth,  and  the  plants  should  be  watered 
soon  after  it  is  applied.  It  operates  best  on  poor  sandy  soil,  or  yellow  sub- 
soil. 1  have  grown  healthy  plants  in  pulverized  quartz,  using  only  this 
guano  and  water,  while  the  plants  would  not  thrive  when  I  tried  them  in 
the  pure  quartz  with  water  alone.  I  have  grown  clover,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  Indian  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  many  other  plants,  in  a  weak  solution 
of  the  organic  salts,  like  those  introduced  in  this  guano,  and  they  were  of  a 
dark  rich  green  ;  while  those  grown  in  clear  water  were  pale  and  sickly, 
and  soon  died.  It  was  noticed,  as  has  been  remarked  by  De  Seure,  that 
the  color  of  the  solution  in  which  the  plants  were  grown  gradually  dimin- 
ished, proving  its  absorption  by  the  plants. 

Those  who  carry  on  farming  in  a  large  way  cannot  have  time  for  nice 
chemical  experiments;  and  if  artificial  guano  is  manufactured,  it  must  be 
made  in  large  chemical  establishments  near  cities,  where  the  ammoniacal 
matters  of  the  gas-works  and  from  urine  may  be  employed. 

*  The  operator  may  use  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  instead  of  nitrate  of  soda,  with  equal 
effecr. 

f  Humate  of  potash  is  made  by  melting  sawdust,  or  any  vegetable  fibre,  with  a  very  strong 
solution  of  caustic  po.ash  in  an  iron  pot. 

t  Apocrenate  of  ammonia,  for  this  mixture,  may  be  made  by  saturating  peat,  or  swamp- 
muck,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  when  the  whole  may  be  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredient^. 
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The  farmer  may.  however,  gain  much  by  attending  to  the  advice  of 
chemists,  for  they  can  teach  him  to  save  much  that  is  now  too  often  wasted. 
He  may  by  knowing  that  a  mixture  of  100  pounds  of  peat  or  swamp  muck 
and  20  pounds  of  ground  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  will  absorb  an 
enormous  amount  of  urine,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive; 
and  by  this  operation  he  may  not  only  consolidate  a  valuable  manure,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  do  a  public  service  by  removing  a  nuisance.  He  has  only 
to  place  his  casks  in  certain  places,  and  he  will  soon  have  them  charged 
with  ammoniacal  salts,  which  will  prove  highly  fertilizing  to  the  soil. 
The  same  mixture  will  remove  ail  unpleasant  odors  that  are  given  out  by 
vaults,  and  will  consolidate  their  ammoniacal  matters  in  the  states  of  hu- 
mate,  apocrenate,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  while  the  lime,  formerly  a 
sulphate,  will  be  converted  into  a  carbonate  of  lime,  and  will  serve  as  a 
useful  manure. 

A  hundredweight  of  this  mixture  of  peat  and  ground  plaster  will  con- 
solidate, in  an  inodorous  form,  all  the  urine  from  four  persons  for  a  year  at 
least ;  and  this  compost  contains,  besides  the  above-mentioned  ammoniacai 
salts,  all  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  hydro-chlorates  which  are  con- 
tained in  urine.  The  liquid  manures  of  the  stalks  may  be  economized  in 
the  same  way.  The  farmer  who  happens  to  live  where  fish  can  be  ob- 
tained abundantly,  need  not  purchase  guano ;  for  he  can  obtain  it  before  it 
has  passed  the  intestines  of  birds,  and,  by  a  little  management,  may  con- 
solidate and  preserve  ail  the  ammoniacal  fumes,  which  the  slovenly  farmer 
allows  to  escape,  so  as  to  contaminate  the  pure  sweet  summer  breeze  with 
an  abominable  stench.  Let  him  then  mix  his  fish  with  swamp-muck,  peat, 
wood  scurf,  or  any  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  sprinkling  in  a  little  ground 
gypsum,  to  take  up  the  gases  after  putrefaction  has  begun.  He  may  hasten 
the  process  by  mixing  in  recently  slacked  lime ;  and,  quickly  covering  the 
heap  with  peat  and  gypsum,  he  may  keep  in  the  ammoniac,  and  have  an 
almost  inodorous  heap  of  valuable  compost.  If  to  this  he  adds  a  little  nitre 
or  nitrate  of  soda,  and  a  little  sea-salt,  he  will  have  a  very  good  substitute 
for  guano,  without  the  aid  of  sea-birds  of  tropical  climes. 

In  the  interior,  the  farmer  should  make  all  his  dead  animals,  and  the 
refuse  of  the  slaughter  house  and  tannin,  into  a  similar  compost.  He 
may  supply  the  place  of  fish  bones  by  mixing  in  ground  or  burnt  horn- 
piths  and  bones  of  animals.  These  hard  substances  are  best  converted 
into  powder  by  following  a  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Levi  Bartlett,  of 
Warren,  N.  H.,  who  breaks  the  bones  and  horn -piths  into  pieces  with  an 
axe,  and  then  boils  them  in  the  refuse  liquors  of  potash  works  until  they 
fall  to  powder;  after  which,  the  whole  bony  matter  and  the  liquid  are 
thrown  into  the  compost  heap.  A  mixture 'of  sulphate  of  potash  and 
caustic  potash  lye  will  effect  the  entire  decomposition  of  bone,  phosphate  of 
potash  and  sulphate  of  lime  resulting;  besides  which,  a  quantity  of  soap  is 
formed,  and  the  oily  and  gelatinous  matter  of  the  bones  is  a  good  manure. 
These  are  all  good  articles  for  the  compost-heap:  and  if  farmers  generally 
paid  more  attention  to  the  principles  of  chemistry,  they  might  manufacture 
all  the  manures  they  require,  and  waste  but  little  of  those  things  which  are 
required  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

CHARLES  T.  JACKSON. 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
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No.  29— (2.) 
RULES  FOR' APPLICATION  OF  GUANO. 

1.  If  intended  for  drill  husbandry, or  to  be  used  in  the  lull,  it  should  be 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  guano  to  4  or  5  parts  of  woody  earth,  or 
mould,  or  any  other  fertile  earth,  or  thoroughly  decomposed  manure — or  1 
part  guano,  1  part  ashes,  and  3  parts  rich  mould  or  well-rotted  manure. 

2.  It  is  best,  for  the  above  purposes,  not  to  let  the  mixture  come  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  seed. 

:j.  For  broadcast  application,  it  may  be  sown  as  plaster  is,  after  it  shall 
have  been  reduced  into  powder,  either  by  itself,  or  in  compost,  as  prescribed 
in  rule  number  1.  Whether  used  alone  or  in  compost,  it  should  be  sown 
and  harrowed  in  after  the  crop  may  have  been  sown  and  ploughed  in. 

I.  It  may  be  sown  in  compost  after  a  crop  may  have  come  up. 

5.  It  is  a  good  and  highly  fertilizing  manure  for  all  descriptions  of  crops, 
whether  grain,  grass,  or  roots  ;  and,  improperly  used,  will  not  only  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  product,  but  improve  the  quality  also. 

6.  For  root  crops,  200  pounds  used  in  compost  as  named  in  rule  No.  1, 
is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  ground  ;  and  the  same  would  be  sufficient  for  an 
acre  of  corn,  if  used  in  the  drill  or  hill. 

7.  For  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  tobacco,  or  any  of  the  grass  crops,  from 
200  to  300  pounds,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient for  an  acre. 

8.  It  should,  if  possible,  always  be  applied  in  wet  weather,  and  covered 
lightly  with  either  plough  or  harrow.  Where  neither  of  these  modes  may 
be  practicable  after  sowing  guano,  the  roller  should  be  applied. 

9.  In  applying  it  to  old  meadows,  or  meadows  which  may  have  been  set 
for  some  time,  it  should  be  harrowed  in  and  then  rolled. 

10.  If  convenient,  plaster  may  be  very  advantageously  used  with  it,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  bushel  of  plaster  to  100  pounds  of  guano. 

II.  In  applying  it  to  grass  lands  and  meadows,  the  month  of  April  would 
be  the  most  suitable  period,  as  a  great  object  is  to  dissolve  it,  in  order  that 
its  virtues  may  promptly  come  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It 
may,  however,  be  used  at  any  wet  season. 

12.  Any  compost  made  of  guano  should  remain  a  few  days  before  being 
used. 

13.  Where  liquid  applications  of  guano  may  be  desirable,  as  on  tobacco 
beds,  or  in  gardens,  1  pound  of  guano  dissolved  in  4  gallons  of  water  will 
comprise  a  most  enriching  manure.  The  sediment  remaining,  if  any,  may 
very  advantageously  be  used  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  as  at  first 
used. 

14.  Where  plaster  cannot  be  obtained  to  incorporate  with  the  guano,  a 
most  excellent  substitute  may  be  found  in  pulverized  charcoal,  to  be  used 
in  the  same  proportion  as  plaster.     • 


No.  29— (3.) 

VOGEL  ON  GUANO. 

American  Institute,  July  29,  1844. 
Dear  Sir  :  Guano  has  become  an  interesting  subject,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  gain  all  possible  information  about  it;  that  we  may  so  far  help  our 
noble  interest — that  of  agrkulture* 


SS2  Doc.  No,  73, 

I  find  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  a  recent  experiment  made  with  guano, 
by  the  distinguished  chemist  Yogei :  and  I -send  the  following  translation 
of  it: 

"  M.  Yogel  grew  two  plants  of  thefuchisafulgens  in  separate  vases — one 
manured  with  guano,  the  other  ordinary  culture.  That  with  guano  grew 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  had  already  leaves  and  flowers  while  the 
other  had  not  a  bud. 

"  He  analyzed  these  plants  ;  and  100  parts  of  the  guano  plant,  when  dried 
at  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  weighed  13.04,  while  that  without  the 
guano  weighed  19.  The  first  contained,  then,  86.06  of  water,  and  the 
other  81.  The  guano  then  gained  for  the  plant  5.06  of  water  more  than, 
the  other.  This  explains  its  rapid  growth.  100  parts  of  the  guano  plant 
gave,  after  combustion.  6.02  of  ashes,  while  100  parts  of  the  other  gave 
7.05  of  ashes. 

"  The  ashes  of  the  plant  manured  with  the  guano  contained  (all  other 
things  being  equal)  41.05  of  matter,  soluble  m  water,  and  that  without 
guano  22  per  cent.  These  matters  consisted  principally  of  alkaline  car- 
bonates mixed  with  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
presence  of  these  soluble  salts  contributes  to  explain  the  rapid  and  almost 
sickly  growth  of  the  plant  manured  with  guano. 

"  The  quantity  of  phosphate  in  the  two  plants  shows  a  difference  of  only 
€.02  of  1  per  cent.  :  but  as  to  the  lime  and  magnesia,  the  difference  is  re- 
markable. The  ashes  of  the  plant  without  guano  contained  40.02  per 
cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  23.07  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia;  while  the  ashes  of  the  other  plant  manured  with  guano,  contain- 
ed 25.04  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  27.01  per  cent,  of  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the  considera- 
ble quantity  of  ammoniacal  magnesian  salt  which  is  contained  in  guano, 

"In  conclusion,  guano,  which  is  rich  in  soluble  salts,  especially  alkaline 
carbonates,  causes  the  plant  to  absorb  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and 
diminishes  almost  one-third  its  absorption  of  lime." 

So  far  M.  Vogel.  It  does  appear  to  me,  from  all  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
learn,  that  guano  will  be  found  to  be  the  greatest  fertilizing  power  on  the 
very  poorest  land.  Its  stimulus  will  prove  far  less  useful  on  soils  already 
of  some  fertility. 

However,  our  business  is  to  try  all  things,  and  hold  fast  by  that  which  is 
good. 

I  am,  dear  sir.  vours.  truly. 

H.  MEIGS, 
Secretary  of  the  Farmers*  Club. 

Thaddeus  B.  Wakeman,  esq.,  Cor.  Sec. 


No.  30. 


DISINFECTION    OF   FECAL  MATTER-ITS    CHEAP  AND  IMMEDIATE  CON- 
VERSION into  manu;:: 

Agriculturists  are  acquainted  with  the  powerful  properties  of  poudrette 
manure.  The  expense  of  its  preparation  and  transport  has  hitherto  lim- 
ited its  use  to  gardens  and  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  manufactory. 
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From  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  letter,  laid  by  M.  Dumas  before 
the  French  Institute  in  July,  and  which  we  commend  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  \\re  learn  that  this  potent  auxiliary  of  production  may 
be  made  quickly,  and  at  a  trifling  cost,  on  every  farm.  The  disinfecting 
agent  used  is  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  the  copperas  of  the  shops,  which  cat, 
ur  chased  at  si  37^  the  hundred  pounds.  Should  the  practice  of  using 
it  for  this  purpose  become  general,  it  is  evident  a  great  addition  will  be 
•  to  the  resources  of  agriculture,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  ot 
is  and  villages.  There  is  one  application  of  the  solution  of  copperas, 
not  alluded  to  in  the  letter,  which  we  would  suggest  to  those  who  shall 
make  a  trial  of  it :  we  mean  its  application  to  the  ordinary  dunghill.  If 
each  new  layer  added  to  a  manure  heap  were  sprinkled  with  copperas  water. 
much,  if  not  all,  that  most  valuable  element,  the  ammonia,  (which  is  now 
lost  by  its  volatility,)  would  be  converted  into  a  fixed  salt,  and  thus  saved. 
We  suppose,  of  course,  that  the  double  decomposition  which  ensues  on  the 
addition  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  human  excrement,  would  take  place  equaily 
m  the  farm-yard— a  fact  easily  determined  by  experiment.  T. 


[Translated  from  the  Moniteur  Industrial,  of  July  11,  for  (he  Cultivator.] 

Sir:  In  experimenting  upon  the  simplest  and  most  economical  practical 
means  of  saturating  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  fecal  substances,  I  have 
ascertained  that  sulphate  of  iron  is  to  be  preferred.  This  salt,  in  small  crys- 
tals, and  of  the  commonest  quality,  may  be  had  for  8  or  10  francs  the  quin- 
tal  metrique,  [220^-  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  in  Albany,  copperas  is  sold  at  from 
$1  37-A-  to  $i  75  per  100  pounds,]  and  is  more  easily  transported  and  man- 
aged than  acids;  which  may  occasion  accidents  in  unpractised  hands. 

But  sulphate  of  iron  offers  another  remarkable  advantage,  which  must 
secure  for  it  a  preference.  The  noxious  and  disagreeable  effluvium  exhaled 
by  fecal  substances,  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  volatilization  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  has  often  been  fatal  to 
scavengers.  If  we  pour  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  into  fecal  matters,  a 
double  decomposition  immediately  takes  place;  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
sulphate  combines  with  the  ammonia,  converting  it  into  a  fixed  salt,  and  the 
iron  forms,  with  the  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  iron.  The  exhalations  of  am- 
ntouiacai  vapor  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  immediately  disappear,  and  the 
fecal  substances  lose  all  but  a  slight  smell  peculiar  to  them,  combined  with 
the  odor  of  the  little  vegetable  matter  they  contain,  and  are  not  at  all  offen- 
sive. When  these  substances  are  sufficiently  liquid,  the  solid  excrements 
are  dissolved  in  great  part ;  what  remains  precipitating  as  a  blackish  slime, 

I  obtained  this  result  by  treating  in  the  above  manner  the  contents  of  my 
house  privy.  The  liquid  I  used  at  two  degrees  of  strength,  for  watering  my 
garden  ;  and  the  blackish  deposite,  of  trifling  volume,  which  had  subsided, 
was  spread  upon  the  beds  without  occasioning  the  least  inconvenience. 

Fecal  matters  saturated  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  trans- 
ported by  day  as  easily  as  common  manure,  without  incommoding  anybody. 
As  they  form  a  very  rich  manure,  they  can  be  carried  to  greater  distances 
than  ordinary  dung,  and  be  readily  diluted  to  two  degrees,  to  be  used  in 
";<juid  form.  (By  two  degrees  are  meant  two  degrees  of  Beaume's  hydrom- 
€ter,  which  is  graduated  to  72  degrees  generally  :  the  first  degree  corres- 
diug  with  water  taken  as  unity,  the  last  representing  a  liquid  of  ; 
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the  density  of  water,  so  that  two  degrees  indicates  a  liquid  of  a  density  11.72 
greater  than  water.) 

Fecal  substances,  without  previous  saturation,  lose  their  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, which  volatilizes,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  their  most  energetic  fer- 
tilizing element. 

The  greater  part  of  human  excrements  are  lost  at  the  present  day,  because 
they  are  not  collected  with  care,  or  properly  treated,  on  account  of  the  re- 
pugnance they  inspire.  Yet  they  are  of  immense  importance  to  agricul- 
ture. The  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  a  man  may  be  estimated  at  1.65 
pound  per  day,  or  618  pounds  per  annum,  containing  3  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen, or  18  pounds — a  sufficient  quantity,  according  to  Boussingauit,  to  pro- 
duce 880  pounds  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats. 

Some  portions  of  a  meadow  which  I  watered  last  year  with  a  solution  of 
ammoniacal  salts  at  one  degree,  of  two  quarts  to  the  square  yard,  still  contin- 
ue to  exhibit  superior  vigor  of  vegetation,  and  will  yield  double  the  quan- 
tity of  hay  that  the  un watered  part  will  give.  The  result  exceeds  my  ex- 
pectations ;  for  I  did  not  think  that  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  am- 
monia would  continue  for  several  years.  I  no  longer  doubt  that  it  will  be 
felt  for  three  years,  at  least.  Ammonical  salts  may  thus  be  easily  made  to 
supply  the  wants  of  soils  where  dung  enough  is  not  produced;  for,  if  we 
admit  that  880  pounds  of  these  salts,  at  5  cents  and  3  mills,  or  about  $47, 
are  required  to  manure  two  and  a  half  acres  for  three  years,  the  annual  ex- 
pense would  hardly  be  $16,  (about  f  6  40  per  acre,)  which  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  increased  production. 

1  am.  &c, 

SCHATTENMANN, 
Director  of  the  mines  of  Bouxvillier. 
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Norwich,  (Conn.,)  June  29,  1844. 

Sir  :  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  examination  of  your  able  and 
very  valuable  report  for  1843,  the  first  that  has  fallen  into  my  hands.  By  its 
perusal,  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of  close  observation, 
investigation,  and  comparison  of  facts,  in  all  the  occupations  of  life.  I  see 
you  have  given  much  attention  to  manures ;  and,  although  my  business  is 
bleaching  and  finishing  cotton  goods,  and  more  immediately  connected  with 
manufacturing,  yet  1  have  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  ;  and,  like  thousands  of  others  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  am 
looking  forward  to  the  time  to  retire  from  other  business,  and  engage  in  it. 
Hoping  that  my  present  business  may  render  some  service  to  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts. 

In  bleaching  cotton  goods,  we  boil  them  in  lime — about  one  cask  to  three 
tons  of  goods ;  this  we  do  to  extract  or  kill  the  vegetable  and  other  oils  got 
into  them  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  ;  after  boiling  from  twelve  to 
into  them  in  the  process  of  manufacturing.  After  boiling  from  twelve  to 
cess  of  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid,  they  are  again  boiled  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  crude  soda  (or  soda  ash,  as  it 
is  called  in  market)  to  the  three  tons  of  goods,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  then 
the  spent  lye  is  drawn  off  as  before.  Now  the  most,  if  not  all  bleachers, 
make  little  or  no  use  of  this  spent  lye.    Supposing  that  a  liquid  so  highly 
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charged  with  alkali,  vegetable,  and  other  matter  from  the  cotton  goods, 
would  be  worth  something  for  manure,  1  have  had  a  pit  dug  of  about  eight 
hundred  square  feet,  and  three  to  lour  feet  deep  ;  filled  it  about  half  full  of 
soil,  into  which  I  have  run' all  the  spent  lye  from  both  ash  and  lime  boil, 
ifntil  it  has  become  fully  impregnated  :  so  that,  in  digging  it  over,  it  smells 
very  much  like  hog-manure. 

I  have  had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  try  its  effect  on  different  kinds  of 
soil ;  neither  have  I  found  any  person  engaged  in  agriculture,  who  was  will- 
ing to  make  a  fair  trial  of  it.  The  only  trial  I  have  ever  seen,  of  any  kind, 
was  on  a  small  lot,  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  elevated,  gravelly  land,  and  some- 
what arid  soil.  The  lot  was  divided  between  three  tenants  for  a  garden, 
equally.  The  first  manured  his  portion  with  common  barn-yard  manure  ; 
the  Acond,  who  had  the  middle  'garden,  used  the  soil  impregnated  with 
spent  lye ;  the  third  used  little  or  no  manure  of  any  kind.  "The  season 
was  very  dry  ;  the  gardens  of  the  first  and  third  suffered  severely— so  much 
so,  as  hardly  to  pay  for  cultivating.  A  cornfield,  on  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
near  by,  was  very  much  injured  ;  while  the  garden  manured  with  the  im- 
pregnated soil  did  not  suffer  any.  Vegetation  did  not  progress  as  rapidly 
as  on  the  other  lot,  yet  the  growth  was  healthy.  Sweet  corn,  which  mostly 
covered  the  second  lot,  was  of  a  deep  green ;  the  leaf  did  not  roll,  and 
showed  no  sign  of  being  affected  by  the  drought ;  it  furnished  a  fair  return 
of  green  sweet  corn,  until  cut  off  by  the  frost  in  October. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  different  soil,  or  in  different  modes  of  ap. 
plying  it,  I  have  no  means  of  judging  ;  but  should  take  pleasure  in  furnish- 
ing any  person  who  would  make  a  fair  trial  of  it,  without  charge.  If  it  has 
value  as  a  manure,  it  is  important  to  be  known,  as  a  large  quantity  can  be 
furnished  in  New  England  at  small  expense.  I  have  made  an  estimate, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  bleaching  business  in  New  England,  and 
am  confident  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  more  than  six  thousand 
five  hundred  casks  of  lime  used  yearly  in  bleaching  cotton  goods  alone,  and 
a  much  larger  quantity  is  used  by  the  paper-makers^  in  bleaching  rags  ;  that 
the  bleachers  of  cotton  goods  in  New  England  use  more  than  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  crude  soda,  or  soda  ash,  yearly; 
the  spent  lye  of  which  I  think  almost  all  is  wasted. 

One  word  about  soda  ash.  It  has  very  generally  taken  the  place  of 
potashes.  I  think  it  was  introduced  among  bleachers  in  this  country  in: 
1835,  by  James  Lee,  esq.,  of  New  York  ;  since  which  time  it  has  also  been 
largely  introduced  into  use  among  glass-makers  and  soap-makers.  As  it  is 
an  imported  article,  I  should  think  it  worth  the  effort  to  learn  the  mode 
and  cost  of  production. 

Please  excuse  me  for  drawing  so  largely  on  your  time  and  attention  ;  and 
believe  me,  yours,  very  truly, 

MOSES  PIERCE. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


No.  32. 

MILL  FOR  GRINDING  BONES. 

Keeseville,  I2ih  month  16,  1844. 
Friend  :  In  answer  to  the  inquiries  in  thy  letter,  the  construction  of  the 
mill  is  very  simple,  but  must  be  very  strong;  all  cast  iron— about  seven. 
25 
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feet  square  it  will  take  en  the  ground  floor,  and  not  above  two  feet  high, 
The  power  is  so  irregular,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say.  and  it  depends  on  the 
man  feeding  the  mill  with  bones  ;  a  water  wheel  of  6  horse  power  is  the 
most  suitable.  t 

The  cost  of  the  mill  ready  for  work  is  a  material  object.  In  the  fixing  of 
it,  the  expense  depends  on  whether  it  is  moved  by  an  engine,  water-wheel,  or 
animal  power.  Bones  crushed  are  the  best  manure  that  is  laid  upon  land, 
1  have  seen  it  applied  to  all  the  soils  we  have  in  England  ;  and  it  always  an- 
swered both  to  graze  and  plough  in  pasture  land.  You  may.  the  second 
year,  double  your  stock,  and  it  will  continue  so  for  forty  yeais  or  more. 
We  set  on  120  bushels  to  the  acre.  Our  measure  is  more  than  yours,  as  8 
to  5.  Any  farmer  may  double  and  treble  his  stock,  both  winter  an^sum- 
mer,  if  he  will  drain  his  land,  and  cover  it  with  ground  bones.  Any  quan- 
tity may  be  applied  to  the  acre — 6,  8,  or  10  bushels  ;  if  pasture,  it  must  be 
rolled  in  when  sown. 

The  cost  of  mill,  about  £60  or  £70,  English  money. 

Any  further  information  will  be  given  when  requested. 

From  thy  friend, 

PETER  EASTWOOD. 


No.  33— (I.) 

From  the  New  Genesee  Fanner. 
FATTENING  ANIMALS. 

If  a  person,  ten  years  ago,  had  said  anything  about  fattening  animals 
scientifically,  he  would  have  been  much  ridiculed.  Still,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  applying  science  to  making  pork  or  beef. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  certain  kinds  of  food  would  make  an  animal 
fatten  very  fast,  while  others  would  only  keep  them  thrifty.  The  analysis 
of  the  various  grains  aud  articles  of  food  used  shows  the  reason,  and 
demonstrates  fully  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  it  con- 
tains. To  enable  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  to  judge  for  themselves,  I  have 
prepared  a  table,  compiled  from  various  books  and  papers,  showing  the 
iflesh- forming  principle  and  the  fat-forming  principle  in  some  of  the  leading 
articles  used  for  animal  food  : 


Contents  of  100  pounds. 

Flesh-forming 
principle. 

Fat-forming 
principle. 

Peas 

. 

. 

29 

5i| 

Beans 

. 

- 

31 

52 

Oats 

. 

- 

m 

68 

Barley 

. 

- 

14 

68 

Hay 

. 

- 

8 

68 

Turnips     - 

- 

' 

1 

9 

Potatoes     - 

. 

- 

2 

3S* 

Carrots 

. 

- 

2 

10 

Red  beets   - 

. 

- 

m 

gft 

Indian  corn 

-        • 

77 
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By  this  table,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  capacity 
of  the  different  kinds  of  food  to  form  flesh  or  fat.  Beans,  for  instance,  con- 
tain the  most  of  the  flesh-forming  principle,  corn  nearly  the  least;  while, 
Oirthe  other  hand,  corn  possesses  the  largest  amount  of  fat-forming  prin- 
ciple of  any  grain  grown.  Corn  contains  about  9  per  cent,  of  oil.  The 
analysis  ol  the  chemist  agrees  with  the  experience  of  the  farmer.  For  we 
all  know  that  any  animal  will  grow  rapidly  on  peas,  oats,  and  barley;  but 
that  they  will  fallen  much  faster  on  corn.  By  mixing  the  food,  cooking; 
and  fermenting,  so  that  it  will  be  in  the  best  possible  state  to  assimilate 
itself  in  the  stomach,  the  farmer  can  apply  his  feed  to  the  best  advantage. 
If  he  wish  to  promote  the  growth,  feed  less  of  corn  and  potatoes;  if  he 
wish  to  fatten  fast,  give  a  greater  proportion  of  corn. 

we  learn  another  important  fact,  viz:  the  fatting  principle  is  in 
proportion  to  the  oil  contained  in  the  article  fed.  This  we  know  also  by 
experience  ;  for  hogs  which  feed  on  nuts,  especially  beech-nuts,  become 
very  fat,  and  the  nuts  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oil.  Hence  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  farmer,  by  raising  and  feeding  with  seeds  that  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  oil,  to  fatten  his  animals  much  faster  than  by  the  old 
process.  Sunflower  seeds  contain,  it  is  said,  40  per  cent,  of  oil.  By  mix- 
ing and  grinding  a  small  quantity  of  these  seeds  with  other  food,  it  would 
materially  hasten  the  fattening  process. 

All  food  should  be  cooked,  if  possible,  and  fermented.  From  my  own 
experience;  I  am  satisfied  that  full  one  quarter  is  saved  by  that  means. 

D.  L.,  in  the  last  number,  says  that  the  water  in  which  potatoes  are 
cooked  should  be  thrown  away,  lest  some  of  the  deleterious  properties  of 
the  potato  should  injure  the  animals.  This  is  theory  against  fact ;  and 
shows  how  long  a  popular  error  may  go  uncontradicted,  when  the  evidence 
is  daily  before  us.  I  have  fed  hundreds  of  bushels  of  boiled  potatoes  to 
hogs,  and  always  mashed  them  up  in  the  water  in  which  I  cooked  them, 
and  never  yet  saw  any  bad  effects. 

Finally,  observe  the  following  rules: 

1st.  Keep  your  animals  warm  and  quiet. 

2d.  Prepare  the  food,  so  that  it  will  easily  digest. 

3d.  Mix  the  food,  and  remember  that  the" more  oil  in  the  food,  the  faster 
the  animal  will  fatten— though  too  much  might  make  the  meat  soft ;  and 
much  time  and  money  will  be  saved. 

P. 
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From  the  Cultivator. 
COMPOUND  FOR  FATTENING  CATTLF. 

Flax-seed  and  oil-cake  hare  long  been  considered  very  valuable  for 
fattening  cattle.  The  English  farmers  prize  these  articles  highly,  and 
great  quantities  are  imported  and  used  in  the  British  islands.  Oil-cake  is 
even  carried  from  this  country  to  fatten  English  beef.  One  great  advan- 
tage which  the  English  farmer  thinks  he  derives  from  the  use  of  it,  is  the 
improved  quantity  of  the  manure ;  and  this  is  considered  of  such  conse- 
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quence,  as  to  balance  a  large  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  cake.  Flax-seed, 
or  linseed  oil,  has  likewise  been  sometimes  used,  mixed  with  bran,  &c, 
for  fattening  animals  ;  and  the  effect  has  been  a  very  rapid  gain.  We  have 
occasionally  used  flax-seed  for  cattle  with  good  advantage,  by  boiling  it, 
and  mixing  with  meal,  cut  hay.  &c.  We  rscollect  the  practice  of  one  man, 
in  particular,  who.  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  was  considered  to  have 
great  success  in  fattening  cattle.  He  boiled  a  quantity  of  ground  flax-seed, 
or,  instead  of  that,  pulverized  oil-cake,  with  potatoes,  and  scalded  in  meal, 
(either  from  barley  or  corn.)  in  such  quantity,  that,  when  the  mixture  was 
cold,  it  could  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  in  that  shape  was  given  to  the  cattle 
while  they  were  in  their  stalls. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Farmer  is  an  article  by  Nathan 
Landon,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  on  the  subject  of  feeding  cattle  with  cut  straw, 
oil-cake,  and  flax-seed.  He  says  he  fattened  an  ox  and  a  three-year  old 
heifer,  with  less  expense  even  than  that  of  common  keeping,  by  the  fol- 
lowing process.  He  says :  "  I  boiled  about  two  quarts  of  flax-seed,  and 
sprinkled  on  to  cut  straw,  (which  had  been  previously  scalded  and  seasoned 
with  salt,)  together  with  some  oil-cake  and  oat-meal,  working  them  together 
in  a  tub  with  a  short  pitchfork,  till  the  whole  became  an  oily  mush.  I 
fattened  the  heifer  first ;  she  was  of  ordinary  size,  and  in  good  order  to 
winter.  I  gave  her  about  three  pecks  (of  the  mixture.)  which  she  ate 
voraciously;  and,  in  the  course  of  four  days,  when  the  seed  was  gone,  she 
was  visibly  altered.  I  fed  her  regularly  in  that  way  about  two  months, 
in  which  time  she  had  eaten  about  one  bushel  of  boiled  flax-seed,  with  the 
other  ingredients  in  proportion.  When  she  was  butchered,  she  weighed 
584  pounds.  84  pounds  of  which  was  tallow.  She  would  not  have  sold, 
before  fattening,  for  more  than  $16.  I  sold  two  quarters  of  her  beef  for 
$18  13.  She  cost  me  not  more  than  $10.  exclusive  of  the  hay  and  straw 
she  ate,  which  was  chiefly  scalded  as  above.  On  the  1st  of  February  I 
began  with  the  ox.  I  fed  him  about  three  months,  but  not  altogether  so 
well  as  T  did  the  heifer.  He  digested  about  one  pint  of  boiled  flax-seed  a 
day,  prepared  as  above,  which,  I  suppose,  formed  half  the  fat  in  these  two 
cattle.  The  ox  was  short,  measured  (girthed)  seven  feet  two  inches  ;  and, 
when  killed,  weighed  1,082  pounds,  and  had  182  pounds  of  tallow.  He 
cost  me,  while  fattening,  twenty-five  cents  a  day  ;  he  had  previously  cost 
me  thirty-five  cents.  My  net  gain  in  fattening  these  two  cattle  was  more 
than  all  I  have  cleared  before  in  fattening  oxen  and  cows  in  fifteen  years. 
This  is  owing,  I  think,  chiefly  to  the  use  of  flax-seed.  I  never  fattened 
cattle  that  appeared  so  calm,  so  hearty,  and  digested  all  their  food  with  so 
touch  natural  ease  and  regularity  as  these,  f  kept  my  cows  in  the  same 
way  in  the  month  of  March,  for  one-third  the  expense  of  hay.  It  makes 
excellent  milk  and  butter." 

We  have  lately  seen  frequent  recommendations  of  an  article  used  in 
England  for  fattening  cattle,  called  <;  Warnes's  compound."  Sir  Charles 
Burrell,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Farmer's  Journal,  gives  an  account  of 
the  mode  of  making  this  celebrated  compound,  from  which  we  gather  the 
following.     It  is  said  to  be  a  very  economical  and  efficacious  food  : 

1st.  Let  a  quantity  of  linseed  be  reduced  to  fine  meal;  that  is  to  say,  let 
every  seed  be  thoroughly  broken.  2d.  Put  about  156  pounds  of  water  into 
a  copper,  and  let  it  boil.  3d.  Stir  into  the  water,  quickly,  2  pounds  cf  the 
linseed  meal,  and  let  it  boil  for  about  five  minutes.     4th.  Let  63  pounds 
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of  barley  or  bean-meal  be  sprinkled  upon  (he  boiling  mucilage  by  the  hand 
of  one  person,  white  another  as  rapidly  as  possible  stirs  and  works  it  in. 
The  whole  will  now  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  thick  mess  of  pudding. 
The  fire  should  be  put  out,  and  in  a  short  time  the  food  may  be  given  to 
the  cattle.  When  cold,  the  compound  should  be  perfectly  stiff  Many 
farmers  put  it  into  moulds,  like  those  used  for  bricks,  while  hot.  The 
compound  is  generally  ^iven  in  small  quantities  at  first,  and  increased  at 
pleasure.  For  the  first  week,  5  pounds  or  7  pounds  per  day ;  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  quality  of  other  food  given,  the 
quantity  may  be  increased  to  14  pounds,  21  pounds,  or  2S  pounds  per  day. 
To  make  cattle  compound  with  potatoes  or  white  carrots,  nothing  more 
is  required  than,  after  having  been  properly  steamed  or  boiled,  to  move 
them  from  the  vessels,  as  hot  as  possible,  into  a  trough  ;  then  sprinkle 
some  linseed  meal  upon  them,  and  knead  the  whole  into  a  mass  with  the 
rammer.  The  compound  may  be  put  hot  into  the  moulds,  and  made  into 
cakes,  or  used  from  the  trough.  Less  labor  will  be  required,  if  the  roots 
are  removed  from  the  cooking  vessels  in  small  quantities,  and  incorporated 
with  the  meal.  The  proportions  must  be  left  to  circumstances,  and  to  the 
cost  at  which  cattle  are  intended  to  be  fed.  The  eifect  of  giving  only  one 
pound  of  linseed  meal  per  day  to  a  bullock,  when  incorporated  with  pota- 
toes or  carrots,  will  soon  become  visible  ;  but,  if  a  pound  or  two  more  were 
added,  the  animal  would  Fatten  at  a  rate  which  those  alone  who  watched 
the  proceedings  could  believe. 


No.  33-(3.) 

From  the  Cultivator. 
NATURE <OF  FOOD,  AND  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  VEGETABLES  AS  FOOD. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  principal 
value  of  any  food,  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition,  is  dependent  on  the  azote 
or  nitrogen  it  contains.  Professor  Liebig,  Mr.  Madden,  Professor  Johnston, 
and  others,  in  the  main,  agree  on  this  point,  as  do  Boussingault  and  Bech- 
steim.  Professor  Liebig  says,  "  the  substances  of  which  the  food  of  man 
is  composed,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — nitrogenized  and  nonnitro- 
genized.  The  former  are  capable  of  conversion  into  blood  ;  the  latter  in- 
capable of  this  transformation.  The  former  may  be  called  the  elements  of 
nutrition:  the  latter,  elements  of  respiration."  Parts  of  the  former  are 
derived  from  vegetables,  and  are  as  follows :  vegetable  fibrine,  vegetable 
albumen,  and  vegetable  caseine ;  to  these  are  to  be  added  animal  flesh  and 
animal  blood.  Parts  of  the  latter,  or  the  elements  of  respiration,  are  de- 
rived from  both  animals  and  vegetables,  and  are  as  follows:  fat,  starch, 
gum,  cane  sugar,  grape  su^ar,  sugar  of  milk,  and  some  few  other  products. 
Liebig  has  demonstrated  that  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  vegetable 
food  have  a  composition  identical  with  that  of  the  constituents  of  the  "blood; 
and  that  no  nitrogenized  compound  (the  composition  of  which  is  different 
from  fibrine,  albumen,  and  caseine)  can  support  the  vital  process  of  animals. 
As  a  matter  of  practical  utility  to  every  farmer  who  keeps  animals,  we  give 
from  Boussingault  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  relative  value  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  foods,  calculated  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  they  contain  ; 
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or.  in  other  words,  on  the  quantity  of  vegetable  fibrine,  albumen,  and 
caseine  they  will  furnish  to  the  circulation : 


£  a 

T3      . 

Articles. 

5r  ^ 

53  "2 

£-2 

£-ro 

s  % 

5  -5 

5   fl 

aT-5 

2  ° 

Ov* 

=  ^=J 

• 

£<~ 

£  0 

a  £ 

<° 

< 

>* 

Hay  from  red  clover  in  flower 

83.4 

1.76 

60 

Hay  of  vetches           - 

89 

1.41 

74 

Lucerne  hay               - 

83.4 

1.35 

75 

Common  hay              - 

88.8 

1.04 

100 

Green  clover              - 

.50 

208 

Potatoes          - 

7.7 

.37 

281 

Green  lucerne             - 

.30  I 
.30  ( 

Carrots            ..... 

124 

347 

Wheat  straw  -             -             -             -            - 

80.7 

.20; 
.20  \ 

Barley  straw  ..... 

89 

520 

Oat  straw       ..... 

79 

.19  > 

574 

Rye  straw      --.-.. 

87.8 

.17 

611 

Turnips          ..... 

8.2 

.17 

612 

Beans              ..... 

92.5 

5.11 

20 

Vetches          - 

85.4 

4.37 

24 

Kidney  beans             .... 

95 

4.08 

25 

Lentils            ..... 

91 

4.00 

26 

Yellow  peas  - 

83.3 

3.40 

31 

Wheat  flour   - 

87.7 

2.27 

46 

Wheat  grain  -             - 

89.5 

2.13 

49 

Rye                 ..... 

89 

2.04 

51 

Oats                - 

87.6 

1.96 

54 

Barley  flour    - 

87 

1.90 

55 

Barley  grain  - 

86.8 

1.76 

I 

59 

In  this  table,  Boussingault  has  taken  good  common  hay  at  100  as  the 
standard.  Thus,  60  pounds  of  good  hay  from  red  clover  in  flower,  is 
equal  in  nutriment  to  100  pounds  of  common  hay,  281  of  potatoes,  or  520 
of  wheat  or  barley  straw.  The  leguminous  plants — such  as  the  beans, 
vetches,  lentils,  and  peas — afford  the  most  nitrogen,  and  every  farmer 
knows  they  rank  deservedly  high  in  the  scale  of  nutrition  :  still,  as  they 
are  destitute,  pr  nearly  so,  of  the  phosphates  required  for  the  formation  of 
bone,  experience  proves  they  are  the  most  useful,  when  fed  in  connexion 
with  some  of  the  cerealia  or  grains.  We  believe  that  most  farmers  will 
find  that  their  experience  in  feeding  animals  agrees  very  well  with  the 
estimates  of  the  table.  Thus,  in  soiling,  208  pounds  of  green  clover,  or 
347  of  green  lucerne,  will  be  found  equal  to  100  pounds  of  hay — a  result 
which  few  will  doubt  who  have  made  experiments  in  this  mode  of  feeding. 
Forty-six  pounds  of  wheat  flour  are  equal  in  nutriment  to  281  of  potatoes; 
but  the  animal  would  fare  better  on  the  potatoes  than  the  flour,  as  there 
would  be  more  bulk  for  the  proper  distention  of  the  stomach. 
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No.  33— (4.) 

STEAMING  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE, 

Tho  following  is  a  portion  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lathbury,  an  extensive 
farmer;  at  a  late  meeting  of  one  of  the  English  farmers'  clubs.  We  copy 
from  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette : 

"  With  regard  to  the  steaming  of  food,  there  were  various  opinions.  The 
experiments  which  had  b?en  tried,  seemed  to  prove  that  no  advantage  at- 
tended it  in  the  case  of  grain  or  roots  ;  and  though  it  was  admitted  that  the 
steaming  of  dry  fodder  enabled  cattle  to  extract  a  larger  portion  of  nutri- 
ment from  a  given  quantity,  yet  it  was  doubted  whether  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
cess did  not  outweigh  the  advantage  gained.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
where  the  cost  could  be  reduced  to  so  insignificant  a  sum  as  by  his  method, 
the  advantage  was  great. 

"  The  effect  of  steaming  was  not  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  food  ;  it  did 
not  convert  the  poor  food  into  rich  ;  its  simple  effect  was  to  render  more  of 
the  nutritious  part  of  the  food  digestible.  By  bruising  grain,  every  particle 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  cattle  could 
crush  the  substance  of  roots  and  green  crops  thoroughly  with  their  teeth ; 
but  in  dry  fodder,  some  part  of  the  nutriment  escaped  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  because  the  fibre  could  not  be  thoroughly  broken  up  by  mastica- 
tion. By  cutting  fodder  into  short  lengths,  and  steaming,  it  was  rendered 
tender,  and  made  to  resemble  green  food.  By  steaming,  hay  and  straw 
might  be  made  more  nutritious,  and  we  might  substitute  a  portion  of  straw 
for  hay,  and  still  keep  cattle  doing  as  well  as  on  dry  hay  alone. 

"  During  the  past  winter  he  had  90  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  he  fed 
them  during  the  whole  time  on  steamed  hay  and  straw.  Up  to  the  14th  of 
February,  he  kept  all  his  stock  on  one  third  hay  mixed  with  two -thirds 
straw.  After  that,  finding  his  cows  get  in  low  condition,  he  used  half  straw 
and  half  hay,  and  gave  the  milking  beasts  a  foddering  of  hay  morning  and 
night.  As  they  calved,  he  added  a  pound  of  linseed  to  their  steamed 
food.  With  this  diet,  his  cows  grew  fast,  and  got  into  milk  as  well  as  he 
ever  remembered. 

"  Contrasting  his  consumption  of  hay  in  this  and  former  years,  he  cal- 
culated that  he  had  saved  30  tons.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  30 
tons  of  hay,  and  30  tons  of  straw  which  supplied  its  place,  reckoning  hay 
at  £3  10s.,  and  straw  at  £1  5s.,  would  amount  to  £67  10s..  while  the  ex- 
pense of  cutting  and  steaming  amounted  to  less  than  £5.1; 


No.  33— (5.) 

FEKD  FOR  HORSES. 

In  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  of  his  experiments  respecting  the  feeding  of  farm  horses,  on. 
which  he  received  a  premium  of  ten  sovereigns  from  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  we  find  the  following  statements  : 

"  As  to  the  modes  of  feeding  while  the  inquiry  was  going  on  :  1.  The 
fodder  during  the  winter  was  wheat  straw.  2.  During  spring,  bean  straw  ; 
none  of  which  was  chopped  or  cut,  as. the  labor  was  thought  to  counter- 
balance the  advantage.     He  places  hay  first,  as  the  best  fodder  for  the  horse ; 
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next,  bean-straw,  when  well  got  in,  but  it  is  dangerous  when  given  damp  ;: 
next,  wheat  straw  ;  then,  oat-straw.  The  grain  fed  out  to  the  horses  was 
as  follows : 

'•'1.  Three  horses  fed  on  bruised  oats.  (15  lbs.  daily.)  with  42  lbs.  of 
Swedish  turnips,  also  daily. 

"  2.  Two  horses  fed  on  a  mixture  of  bruised  grain,  of  which  two  parts 
were  oats,  one  part  barley,  and  one  part  beans  ;  also,  Swedish  turnips  42 
lbs.  daily. 

"  3.  Three  horses  fed  on  the  same  mixture  ;  two  feeds  given  raw  and  one 
feed  boiled — the  boiled  portion  unbruised  ;  also,  42  lbs.  of  Swedish  turnips 
daily. 

"4.  Two  horses  more  on  the  same  mixture,  all  boiled,  and  42  lbs.  of 
Swedish  turnips  daily. 

:-  5.  Two  horses  "fed  on  boiled  Swedish  turnips,  with  one  feed  of  £ 
lbs.  of  the  bruised  mixture  daily.  These  horses  consumed  about  150  lbs. 
daily,  each,  of  Swedish  turnips.  The  ages,  weight,  &c,  as  well  as  results. 
are  given  in  the  table,"  (which  we  here  omit.) 

Mr.  Stevenson  remarks  that  thoss  horses  which  were  fed  on  bruised 
oats  were  evidently  less  energetic  than  the  others.  Two  of  them  (Nos.  1 
and  2)  performed  less  work,  were  dull  in  the  yoke,  and  their  coats  looked 
unhealthy.  Those  on  raw  mixed  grain  were  the  most  energetic.  Variety 
of  food  seems  to  have  a  beneficial  effect — an  opinion  corroborated  by  the 
observations  of  Liebig  and  others.  Those  on  boiled  food,  whether  turnip 
or  otherwise,  showed  a  healthy,  glossy  coat.  Their  perspiration  did  not 
seem  more  abundant  than  usual,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  fed 
on  boiled  turnips.  Those  on  boiled  turnips  consumed  more  straw  ;  they 
scarcely  ever  tasted  water.  They  are  also  said  to  have  had  a  quicker  stepr 
and  performed  more  labor. 

In  regard  to  cost,  he  says  the  results  are  in  favor  of  boiled  turnips  with, 
one  feed  of  bruised  grain. 


No.  33.— (6.)    . 
INFLUENCE  OF  HEAT  IN  FATTENING  ANIMALS. 

The  degree  of  warmth  in  which  the  animal  is  kept,  or  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  lives,  affects  the  quantity  of  food  which  the 
animal  requires  to  eat.  The  heat  of  the  animal  is  inseparably  connected 
with  its  respiration.  The  more  frequently  it  breathes,  the  warmer  it  be- 
comes, and  the  more  carbon  it  throws  off  from  its  lungs.  It  is  believed, 
indeed,  by  many,  that  the  main  purpose  of  respiration  is  to  keep  up  the  heat 
of  the  body,  and  that  this  heat  is  produced  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  a  common  fire,  by  a  slow  combustion  of  that  carbon  which  escapes  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs.  Place  a  man  in  a  cold  situation, 
and  he  will  either  starve,  or  he  will  adopt  some  means  of  warming  himself. 
He  will  probably  take  exercise,  and  by  this  means  cause  himself  to  breathe 
quicker.  But  to  do  this  for  a  length  of  time,  he  must  be  supplied  with  more 
food ;  for  not  only  does  he  give  off  more  carbon  from  his  lungs,  but  the  exer- 
cise he  takes  causes  a  greater  natural  waste  also  of  the  substance  of  his  body. 

So  it  is  with  all  animals.     The  greater  the  difference  between  the  tern- 
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perature  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live,  the 
more  food  they  require  to  "feed  the  lamp  of  life" — to  keep  them  warm,  that 
is,  and  to  supply  the  natural  waste.  Hence  the  importance  of  plantations 
as  a  shelter  from  cold  winds  to  grazing  stock;  of  open  sheds,  to  protect 
fattening  stock  from  the  nightly  dews  and  colds;  and  even  of  closer  cover- 
ing to  quiet  and  gentle  breeds  of  cattle  or  sheep,  which  feed  without  rest- 
lessness, and  quickly  fatten. 

A  proper  attention  to  the  warmth  o(  his  cattle  or  sheep,  therefore,  is  of 
great  practical  consequence  to  the  feeder  of  stock.  By  keeping  them  warm, 
he  diminishes  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  them,  and 
leaves  a  larger  proportion  for  the  production  of  beef  or  mutton. 

Various  experiments  have  been  lately  published,  which  confirm  the  opin- 
ions above  deduced  from  theoretical  considerations.  Of  these  I  shall  only 
mention  one  by  Mr.  Childers,  in  which  20  sheep  were  folded  in  the  open  field, 
and  20  of  nearly  equal  weight  were  placed  under  a  shed  in  a  yard.  Both  lots 
were  fed  for  three  months  (January,  February,  and  March)  upon  turnips, 
as  many  as  they  chose  to  eat,  half  a  pound  of  linseed  cake,  and  half  a  pint 
of  barley  each  sheep  per  day,  with  a  little  hay  and  salt.  The  sheep  in  the 
field  consumed  the  same  quantity  of  food — all  the  barley  and  oil-cake,  and 
about  19  pounds  of  turnips  per  day,  from  the  first  to  last,  and  increased  on 
the  whole  36  stone  8  pounds.  Those  under  the  shed  consumed,  at  first,  as 
much  food  as  the  others;  bur,  after  the  third  week,  they  ate  2  pounds  of 
turnips  each  less  in  the  day  ;  and  in  the  ninth  week,  again,  2  pounds  less. or 
only  15  pounds  a  day.  Of  the  linseed-cake,  they  also  ate  about  one-third 
less  than  the  other  lot,  and  yet  they  increased  in  weight  56  stone  6  pounds, 
or  20  stone  more  than  the  others. 

Thus  the  cold  and  exercise  in  the  field  caused  the  one  lot  to  convert 
more  of  their  food  into  dung ;  the  other,  more  of  it  into  mutton. 

The  absence  of  light  has  also  a  material  influence  upon  the  effects  of 
food  in  increasing  the  size  of  animals.  Whatever  excites  attention  in  an 
animal,  awakens,  disturbs,  or  makes  it  restless,  appears  to  increase  the  nat- 
ural waste,  and  to  diminish  the  effect  of  food  in  rapidly  enlarging  the  body. 
The  rapidity  with  which  fowls  are  fattened  in  the  dark,  is  well  known  to 
rearers  of  poultry.  In  India,  the  habit  prevails  of  sewing  up  the  eyelids  of 
the  wild- hog  deer,  the  spotted  deer,  and  other  wild  animals,  when  netted  in 
the  jungles,  with  the  view  of  taming  and  speedily  fattening  them.  The 
absence  of  light,  indeed,  however  produced,  seems  to  soothe  and  quiet  all 
animals,  to  dispose  them  to  rest,  to  make  less  food  necessary,  and  to  induce 
them  to  store  up  more  of  what  they  eat  in  the  form  of  fat  and  muscle. 

An  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Morton,  on  the  feeding  of  sheep,  shows  the 
effect  at  once  of  shelter,  of  quiet,  and  of  the  absence  of  light,  upon  the 
quantity  of  food  eaten,  and  of  mutton  produced  from  it. 

Five  sheep  of  nearly  equal  weight  were  fed  each  with  a  pound  of  oats 
a  ctoy,  and  as  much  turnips  as  they  chose  to  eat.  One  was  fed  in  the  open 
air  :  two  in  an  open  shed — one  of  them  being  confined  in  a  crib  ;  two  more 
were  fed  in  a  close  shed  in  the  dark,  and  one  of  these  also  was  confined  in 
a  crib,  so  as  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  quantity  of  exercise  it  should 
take.  The  increase  of  live  weight  in  each  of  the  five,  and  the  quantity  of 
turnips  they  respectively  consumed,  appear  in  the  following  table : 
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Live  weight. 

Increase. 

Turnips 

Increase 

eaten. 

for  each 

100  lbs. 

Nov.  18. 

March  9. 

of  turnips. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

I 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Unsheltered             - 

108 

131.7 

23.7 

1912     . 

1.2 

In  open  sheds          -            - 

102 

129.8 

27.8 

1394 

2.0 

In  open  sheds,  but  confined  in  cribs 

108 

130.2 

22.2 

1238 

1.8 

In  a  close  shed  in  the  dark 

104 

132.4 

28.4 

886 

3.1 

In  a  close  shed,  but  confined  in  cribs 

111 

131.3 

20.3 

886 

2.4 

No.  34— (1.) 

From  Ure's  Supplement  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

OILS,  &c. 

The  numerous  uses  of  unctuous  oils  give  importance  to  their  prepara- 
tion as  articles  of  food,  or  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
soaps,  &c.  The  seeds  most  productive  of  oil  are  those  of  colza,  a  species 
of  cabbage,  (brassica  arve?isis,)  rape,  mustard,  sesamum,  poppy,  linseed, 
hemp,  and  beech-mast.  Nuts  afford  an  oil  that  is  much  esteemed  for  certaia 
purposes,  and  may  be  easily  obtained  by  pressure.  The  following  table  indi- 
cates the  quantities  of  oil  which  can  be  extracted  from  different  fruits  and 
other  substances: 


100  parts  of  each. 

Oil 
percent. 

100  parts  of  each. 

Oil 

percent. 

Walnuts  - 

40  to  70 

Hemp  seed 

14  to  25 

Castor-oil  seeds     - 

62 

1  Linseed    - 

- 

11  to  22 

Hazel-nuts 

62 

Black  mustard  seed 

- 

15 

Garden  cress  seed 

56  to  58 

Beech  mast 

- 

15  to  IT 

Sweet  almonds     - 

40  to  54 

1  White  mustard    - 

36  to  38 

Bitter  almonds 

28  to  46 

;  Rape,  colewort,  and  S 

we- 

Poppy  seeds 

56  to  63 

dish  turnip  seeds 

- 

33.5 

Oilv-radish  seed   - 

50 

Plum  kernels 

- 

33.3 

Sesamum  (jugoline) 

50 

Colza  seed 

36  to  40 

Lime-tree  seeds     - 

48 

,  Rape  seed 

30  to  36 

Cabbage  seed 

30  to  39 

Euphorbium  [spurge  seed) 

30 

Wild  mustard  seed 

30 

Sunflower  seeds   - 

- 

15 

Camelina  seed 

28 

Stramonium,  or  thorn 

ap- 

Weld  seed 

29  to  36 

pie  seeds 

15 

Gourd  seed 

25 

Grape  stones 

- 

14  to  22 

Lemon  seed 

25 

Horse  chestnuts    - 

- 

12  to    8 

Onocardium    accmthe,  or 

St.  Julian  plum    - 

- 

18 

bear's  foot 

25 

To  obtain  the  above  proportion  of  oil,-  the  fruits  must  be  all  of  a  good 
quality,  deprived  of  their  pods,  coats,  or  involucra,  and  of  all  the  parts  des- 
titute of  oil,  which  also  must  be  extracted  in  the  best  manner. 
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Colza,  rape  seed,  and  cameline  oils,  are  employed  for  lamps  ;  poppy,  ma- 
dia saliva,  are  employed  (when  recent)  as  articles  of  food,  or  for  soaps 
and  paintings;  hemp  seed  and  linseed  for  painting,  soft  soap,  and  for  print- 
ers' ink  ;  walnut  oil  for  food,  painting,  and  lamps  ;  olive  oil  for  food,  soaps, 
and  lamps. 

In  extracting  oil  from  seeds,  two  processes  are  required — 1st,  trituration, 
2d,  expression;  and  the  steps  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Bruising  under  revolving  heavy  edge  millstones,  in  a  circular  bed,  or 
trough  of  iron  bedded  in  granite. 

2.  Heating  o(  the  bruised  seeds  ;  the  heat  either  of  a  naked  fire  or  steam. 

3.  First  pressure  or  crushing  of  the  seeds,  either  by  wedges,  screw,  or 
hydraulic  presses. 

4.  Second  crushing  of  the  seed  cakes  of  the  first  pressure. 

5.  Heating  the  bruised  cakes  ;  and 

6.  Final  crushing. 

The  seeds  are  now  very  generally  crushed,  first  of  all  between  two  iron 
cylinders  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  and  fed  in  from  a  hopper  above 
them ;  after  which,  they  yield  more  completely  to  the  triturating  action  of 
the  edge  stones,  which  are  usually  hooped  round  with  a  massive  iron  ring. 
A  pair  of  edge  millstones  of  about  7  or  7^  feet  in  diameter,  and  25  or  26 
inches  thick,  weighing  from  7  to  8  tons,  can  crush  in  12  hours  from  2\  to 
3  tons  of  seeds.  The  edge  millstones  serve  not  merely  to  grind  the  seeds 
at  first,  but  to  triturate  the  cakes  after  they  have  been  crushed  in  the  press. 
Old  dry  seeds  sometimes  require  to  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  to  make 
the  oil  come  more  freely  away  ;  but  this  practice  requires  great  care. 

The  apparatus  for  heating  the  bruised  seeds  consists  usually  of  cast-iron 
or  copper  pans,  with  stirrers  moved  by  machinery. 
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The  following  table  of  Veit  is  from  E.  Goodrich  Smith's  translation  of 
Burger's  Economy  of  Farming. 


Kind  of  seed, 

Ph 

5 

£0 
P-, 

oT 

a 
o 

O 

0/ 

a  £ 

5 

bushels. 

Gtuantity  of  straw, 
per  acre. 

Gtuantity  of  oil,  per 
acre. 

m 

ei 

O 

O    *- 

o  a 

**• 

a 
<3 

O)    fl, 

>  at 
o 

a'3 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cwt. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Poppy         ... 

14i 

2U 

18.5 

12.6 

254.4 

402 

669.6 

Winter  cabbage  rape 

15.9 

24 

22 

24 

345.  6 

540 

900 

Winter  turnip  rape 

15.5 

23.6 

22 

24 

230.4 

532.8 

888 

Summer  cabbage  rape 

13.4 

21.4 

18.5 

19.2 

242 

458.4 

763.2 

Summer  turnip  rape 

12.5 

24.7 

18.5 

16.8 

234 

462 

769.2 

Gold  of  pleasure  rape 

11.2 

26| 

18.5 

16.8 

210 

498 

829.2 

Sunflower  seed 

15 

20 

15 

36 

216 

297.6 

495.6 

Oil  radish  - 

12.9 

26 

15 

21.6 

192 

384.4 

643.2 

Mustard 

12.5 

25.8 

18.5 

21.6 

234 

480 

799.2 

Spring  flax 

11.4 

30| 

7 

12 

864 

223 

319.2 

Hemp 

G.5 

23.3 

10.5 

18 

72.2 

260.4 

433.2 
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No.  35— (1.) 
■     STEAMING  OF  CATTLE,  &c. 

Cattle  also  are  being  steamed  up  at  the  West  to  advantage ;  and  where- 
pasturage  is  cheap,  and  cattle  are  plenty,  it  is  doubtless  a  sure  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  stock  to  some  profit.  The  importance  of  this  subject  deserves  a 
more  minute  statement  of  the  disposition  of  the  whole  carcass,  upon  which 
the  gain  depends. 

The  hide  is  salted  with  fine  salt  on  the  flesh  side,  and  subsequently- 
sprinkled  with  coarse  salt,  and  rolled  up  for  the  English  market;  into 
which  it  is  admitted  at  the  low  duty  of  about  six  cents  per  cwt.  The  hide 
shrinks  about  18  per  cent. ;  nets  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound.  And  here 
I  would  remark,  that  this  foreign  market  is  much  better  than  the  domestic 
market  at  the  West.  The  hoofs  are  soaked  in  warm  water,  (not  boiled,) 
and  then  the  flesh  is  taken  out  for  oil,  while  the  horn  part  is  sent  to  Eu- 
rope as  a  substitute  for  shell  in  making  combs.  From  the  thigh  and  shoul- 
ders there  is  taken  from  75  to  100  pounds  of  lean  meat,  suitable  for  drying. 
If  the  British  market,  or  the  market  at  the  East,  is  good,  100  pounds  of  beef 
of  the  very  best  cuts  are  also  reserved  for  the  barrel.  The  liver  is  rubbed  over 
with  saltpetre,  and  then  dry  salted  for  about  two  or  three  weeks,  and  hung 
up  to  dry.  This  makes  a  most  excellent  relish  during  the  summer,  if  fried 
in  butter.  The  great  object  is,  however,  to  extract  from  the  carcass  alt 
the  oil  or  grease"  both  from  the  flesh  and  bones.  For  this  purpose,  the 
carcass  is  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  an  iron  cylinder  capable  of  hold- 
ing from  10,000  to  15,000  pounds  of  beef.  After  the  top  is  fastened  down, 
steam  is  let  in  to  the  extent  of  70  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  is  equal 
to  306  Fahr. 

After  boiling  12  to  14  hours,  and  the  oil  or  grease  has  risen  to  the  top, 
it  may  be  drawn  into  barrels  for  the  European  market.  If  this  pressure  of 
steam  is  continued  upon  the  bones  for  a  few  hours  more,  they  become  soft. 
The  rich  soup  in  the  kettle  affords  a  most  excellent  nourishment  for  swine, 
especially  if  shorts  or  meal  is  added.  It  is  estimated  that  40  beeves  killed 
per  day,  and  tried  up  in  the  manner  stated,  will  feed  600  to  1,000  hogs. 
The  pork,  it  is  true,  will  not  be  equal  to  the  corn-fed,  but  will  try  up  to  ad- 
vantage for  lard,  leaving  also  a  further  supply  of  soup. 

If  we  consider  the  low  price  of  cattle  in  the  West,  (viz:  $8  to  $10  for  a 
large  steer,)  the  cheapness  of  pasture,  and  the  quantity  of  fat  which  is  ac- 
quired by  one  summers  feed,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  plan  will  give  a 
a  certain  market,  which  is  far  better  than  none. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  selec- 
tion of  cattle  for  their  hides.  Some  hides  are  actually  worth  twice  as  much 
as  others  for  their  wear  after  being  tanned.  The  hides  of  the  Durham  cat- 
tle, for  instance,  are  more  open  and  porous  than  the  hides  of  the  native 
cattle,  and  hence  their  suffering  from  cold ;  and  far  less  so  than  of  the 
Scottish  cattle  upon,  the  mountains.  Yery  little  has  hitherto  been  said  upon 
this  point.  I  have  written  for  information,  which  may  arrive  too  late  for 
this  report. 

The  question  arises, — how  much  tallow  will  a  fat  steer  afford  ?  The  fol- 
lowing statement  I  received  from  a  large  packer  at  Cincinnati :  If  the  ox 
weighs  700  pounds,  deduct  25  pounds  for  kidney-tallow ;  for  rough  gut 
tallow,  50  pounds  ;  allow  100  pounds  for  hide,  and  100  pounds  for  the  leaa 
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meat  for  drying ;  this  will  leave  425  pounds  to  be  tried  up.  If  the  hide 
only  is  taken  Out,  leaving  GOD  pounds.  This,  it  is  supposed,  will  give  (if 
the  steer  is  fat)  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  tallow  or  grease,  and  will  be  in- 
creased 6  or  10  per  cent.     The  estimate  given  me  is  this  : 

Hide,  100  lbs.  at  4  cents  -  -  -  -  -  -      $4  00 

Beef  for  smoking.  100  lbs.  at  3  cents         -  -  -  3  00 

Tallow,  150  lbs7  at  6  cents  -  -  -  -  9  00 


16.00 

No  account  is  made  in  this  computation  of  oil  from  the  teet,or  the  grease 
and  soup  from  the  offal. 

I  have  directed  some  new  experiments  to  be  made  with  6  bullocks,  to 
determine  more  definitely  and  satisfactorily  the  facts  as  communicated 
above.     I  hope  to  receive  the  results  before  this  report  is  closed. 

Several  patents  have  been  lately  taken  out  to  increase  the  facility  of  try- 
ing up  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  the  experience  of  some 
excellent  graziers  as  respects  salting  the  cattle  as  a  preventive  to  the  murrain, 
as  well  as  hastening  the  accumulation  of  fat.  Whoever  has  noticed  the  salt- 
ing of  stock,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  eagerness  with  which  they  rush 
for  this  luxury.  The  strong  ones  get  a  double  portion,  while  many  get  none 
at  all.  The  successful  ones,  however,  in  their  strife,  seize  much  more  than 
is  good  for  them,  since  an  excess  occasions  excessive  thirst.  A  remedy  is 
found  by  saturating  salt  with  water,  and  then  adding  clay  or  ashes  to  absorb 
the  liquid :  the  residuum,  after  standing  still  a  little  while,  becomes  a  hard  mass 
susceptible  of  form.  This  is  then  conveyed,  say  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  to 
a  convenient  place  (which  should  always  be  a  dry  place)  for  the  stock  to  as- 
semble at,  and  there  protected  by  some  covering  from  the  rains. 

To  this  pyramid,  give  the  cattle  free  access.  Sheep  will  usually  lick  the 
salt-cake  two  or  three  times  a  day.  None  of  the  stock  will  take  more  than 
they  want,  and  all  will  get  enough.  The  experiment  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  favorable  results. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  giving  all  the  cattle  such  a  supply  of 
salt,  it  has  been  found  that  large  herds  have  been  saved  entirely  from  the 
murrain.  1  would,  therefore,  recommend  a  trial,  which  can  be  easily 
made.  If  successful,  the  plan  will  save  much  labor  and  some  danger. 
The  following  proportion  will  usually  answer : 

1  part  salt  dissolved  in  2  parts  water  ;  3^  parts  dry  clay ;  3£  parts  of 
wood  ashes. 

The  ashes  and  clay  will  help  to  keep  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  good 
order.  This  is  the  great  preventive  of  the  murrain,  which  is  a  highly  ex- 
cited inflammation  of  the  intestines.  The  supposition  that  this  disease 
arises  from  drinking  in  leeches,  which  subsequently  find  their  way  to  the 
liver,  is  often  believed,  but  is  not  tenable.  The  leech  (if  so  it  may  be  called) 
found  on  the  liver,  appears,  upon  microscopic  investigation — indeed,  also, 
to  the  naked  eye — to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  water-leech  ;  be- 
sides, if  the  leech  proceeded  from  the  stomach  to  the  liver,  such  a  breach 
would  be  made  as  to  cause  the  speedy  death  of  the  animal;  nor  could  the 
leech  very  pleasantly  find  its  way  through  the  gall-ducts.  Be  all  this  as  it 
may,  the  experiment  of  salting  in  the  mode  prescribed  is  confidently  recom- 
mended. 
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Mo.  35-(2.) 

Baltimore,  November  5,  1844. 

Sir  :  According  to  my  promise  to  you  when  in  Washington  a  few  days 
ago,  I  have  inquired  of  Mr.  Dawson  (the  gentleman  who  had  the  experi- 
ment in  rendering  up  the  beef  made)  the  result  of  that  experiment ;  and  he 
informs  me  that,  in  consequence  of  some  mismanagement  in  mixing  the 
grease  with  some  other,  they  did  not  get  the  exact  result ;  but  he  was  satis- 
fied that  it  would  not  answer.  He  says  that,  to  render  out  such  a  mass, 
requires  a  great  quantity  of  fuel ;  and  that  the  tallow  is  of  very  inferior  qual- 
ity, in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  blood  and  fibrous  matter  that  became 
mixed  up  with  it.  In  his  opinion,  from  an  experiment  made  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  better  to  cut  all  the  fat  off,  and  render  it  up  by  itself.  The  steer 
that  lie  tried  produced  about  50  lbs.  of  rough  fat  and  25  lbs.  of  suet ;  and 
they  cut  out  of  the  rest  of  the  steer  about  50  lbs.  more  of  fat — making  in  all 
125  lbs.,  which,  acpording  to  the  general  calculation,  would  produce  75  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  rendered  tallow. 

Henry  H.  Williams,  esq.,  who  is  interested  in  the  operation  in  Texas, 
informs  me  that  they  procure  for  seven  head  of  cattle  (weighing  when 
dressed  500  to  600  lbs.)  about .1,100  lbs.  of  rendered  tallow  ;  but,  as  before 
mentioned,  it  is  of  inferior  quality ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that,  in  the 
English  market,  it  sells  at  35s.  per  112  lbs.,  when  best  quality  tallow  is 
selling  at  42s.  They  are  now  killing  about  forty  head  per  day  ;  they  pay  1 J 
cent  per  pound  for  the  cattle,  dead  weight.  They  feed  hogs  on  the  residuary 
meat ;  but  he  says  the  bones  do  not  become  pulpy  and  fit  for  hogs,  as  men- 
tioned by  you.  They  take  out  the  bones,  and  they  are  valuable  for  shipment 
to  Europe  ;  they  are  assorted,  and,  after  taking  out  those  that  are  suitable  for 
knife  handles  and  buttons,  or  other  purposes  of  art,  the  remainder  are  used 
for  manure.  I  shall  be  pleased  if  the  foregoing  should  be  of  any  use  to 
you  ;  and,  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  service,  you  can  command  me.  At 
the  same  time,  1  regret  that  the  present  is  not  more  full. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

THOMAS  M.  SMITH, 
For  SMITH  &  CUKLETT. 

H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  Washington. 

P.  S.— Mr.  Williams's  operations  are  carried  on  by  steam  ;  he  says  they 
have  a  series  of  large  wooden  tubs,  into  which  they  put  the  beef  and  inject 
steam. 

T.  M.  S. 
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Galveston,  (Texas,)  October  25,  1844. 

Sir  :  Yours  under  date  of  the  5th  instant  has  been  received,  and  I  avail 
jnyself  of  the  first  conveyance  for  the  United  States  to  reply  to  your  in- 
quiries. 

1st.  A  beef  or  steer  in  Texas  is  worth  $  1  25  per  100  pounds. 

2d.  The  amount  of  tallow  yielded  from  each  varies  (according  to  the 
order,  size,  &c.)  from  30  to  1 75  pounds. 
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3d.  There  is  a  go'od  portion  of  the  lean  meat  dried  ;  for  which,  however, 
there  has  not  yet  been  any  market.  The  new  mode  of  which  you  speak 
has  not  been  fully  tested  here  yet. 

Our  beef  lure  is  all  killed  from  the  wild  grass.  Such  a  thing  as  feeding 
them,  i  ilh  r  in  winter  or  summer,  is  not  known  in  the  country. 

The  report  yon  mention  havjng  sent  by  mail,  has  not  reached  me.  I 
shall  be-pleased  to  see  it. 


Your  obedient  servant, 
H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq. 


THOMAS  F.  McKINNEY. 
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Sandusky,  (Ohio,)  December  18,  1844. 

Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  7th  instant  came  to  hand  last  evening.  We  with 
pleasure  furnish  you  with  such  information  as  is  in  our  power  to  give  you, 
respecting  the  sheep  slaughtered  by  us  the  past  year. 

The  number  slaughtered  by  us  was  not  large.  A  part  of  the  sheep  we 
purchased  to  slaughter,  we  sold,  upon  ascertaining  that  (probably  owing  to  a 
very  wet  spring,  which  had  the  effect  to  sour  the  grass)  the  yield  of  tal- 
low was  less  than  we  expected,  being  somewhat  short  of  the  yield  last 
season. 

We  slaughtered  5,100  sheep,  which  yielded  an  average  of  about  nine 
pounds  of  tallow  each.  The  whole  carcass  was  boiled  up,  except  the  hams. 
The  tallow  would  have  sold  for  (say)  six  cents  per  pound  here,  but  is  for 
shipment  to  eastern  markets.  The  pelts  were  shipped  on  a  contract,  (some 
of  them  previous  to  their  being  entirely  dry,)  and  we  did  not  ascertain  their 
"weight.  Tfiey  were  mostly  from  large  wethers  ;  and  good  judges  estimated 
that  they  would  yield  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  each  pelt.  xMr. 
Charles  Hollister  slaughtered  at  Huron,  in  this  county,  about  3,800  sheep, 
averaging  about  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  tallow  each. 

Messrs.  N.  M.  Standart,  S.  C.  Burton,  and  Barber,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
are  slaughtering  a  large  number  of  sheep,  and  would  no  doubt  furnish  you 
with  information  respecting  the  business. 

We  are  not  doing  much  in  the  Canada  trade ;  had  not  heard  that  there 
was  a  new  duty  on  wheat  for  that  destination. 

Respectfully, 

HOLLISTER  &  BOALT. 

H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq. 
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Custom  House,  Cleveland,  (O..)  January  4,  1845. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
28th  ultimo ;  and,  in  reply,  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  number  of  sheep 
already  slaughtered,  and  to  be  slaughtered,  and  tried  up  for  tallow,  at  this 
place  this  season,  will  probably  amount  to  over  50,000. 
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To  get  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  sheep  for  this  operation,  I  made  in- 
quiry of  a  friend  who  purchased  20,000,  and  has  now  slaughtered  and  tried 
up  15,000  ;  and  the  following  is  the  result,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained : 

Estimated  cost  of  sheep  each  -  -  -  -  -  "$l  12^- 

Expense  of  slaughtering  and  rendering  10 


Average  amount  of  tallow,  8  pounds,  at  5^  ©erau  $© 

Average  amount  of  wool,  3  pounds,  at  33  cents 
For  hams  - 


Gain  each 

The  above  is  an  estimate  for  a  iot  of  fair  quality. 

Our  wheat  can  be  carried  to  Canada,  and  be  there  ground  and  manu- 
factured into  flour,  and  taken  to  England  under  Canadian  duty.  One  house 
here  shipped,  during  last  summer  and  fall,  36,000J)ushe]s  of  wheat,  which 
was  ground  at  St.  Catharine's,  on  the  Wetland  canal,  and  shipped  to  Lon- 
don under  contract. 

There  has  been  no  law  passed  in  Canada  in  relation  to  duties  on  our 
produce,  since  last  year.     The  duty  on  wheat  and  flour  is  as  follows : 

On  wheat,  8f  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

On  flour,  49  cents  and  a  fraction  per  barrel. 

Yerv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  MIL  FORD,  Collector. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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From  the  British  Cultivator, 
THE  ALPACA. 

Its  naturalization  in  the  British  isles  considered  as  a  national  benefit,  and 
as  an  object  of  immediate  utility  to  the  farmer  and  manufacturer :  by 
William  Walton. 

For  most  of  our  cultivated  plants,  and,  indeed,  for  many  of  our  domestic 
animals  also,  we  are  indebted  to  other  countries.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
the  history  of  their  introduction  is,  in  many  cases,  well  established  in  de- 
tail ;  but  it.  is  so  long  since  the  latest  of  them — the  potato,  the  turnip,  or  the 
mangel-wurzel,  or  carrot,  for  instance — was  first  cultivated  in  our  coun- 
try, that  farmers  have  fairly  settled  down  into  the  belief  that  they  must 
cnake  the  best  of  the  subjects  they  have  on  hand,  for  that  Nature  has  noth- 
ing further  in  her  stores  suited,  in  our  climate,  for  the  wants  of  man  or 
beast.  And  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  introduction  of  the  very  latest 
dates  so  much  further  back,  that  we  must  estimate  the  prejudice  as  stronger 
still,  which  scouts  at  the  idea  of  any  further  addition  being  made  to  our 
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stock  of  domestic  animals  from  the  lists  of  other  countries.  Of  course,  in 
speaking  of  this  universal  prejudice,  we  allude  simply  to  the  generality  of 
those  who  at  present  occupy  and  cultivate  our  soil,  and  who  form  their 
opinion,  probably,  without  very  well  knowing  llic  grounds  upon  which  it 
rests. 

There  is  every  probability,  notwithstanding  the  general  notion  to  the 
contrary,  that  a  useful  addition  will  shortly  be  made  to  our  stock  of  domes- 
tic animals.  The  alpaca,  from  the  experience  of  it  which  lias  been  com- 
piled from  various  quarters  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Walton,  really  seems 
likely  hereafter  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  stock-farming  of  the  hilly 
districts  of  the  kingdom.  This  animal  is  indigenous  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Peru,  where  two  domesticated  species  of  it  occur.  The  one,  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  llama,  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden;  the  other,  the  al- 
paca, to  which  we  at  present  allude,  is  a  wool  bearing  animal,  and  of  it  large 
flocks  were  formerly  possessed  by  the  Incas,  sovereigns  in  former  days  of 
that  country,  and  by  other  wealthy  inhabitants  of  it.  The  climate  of  the 
districts  in  which  this  animal  flourishes  is  described  by  Mr.  Walton  as 
follows : 

"  The  woolly  natives  possess  a  hardiness  of  constitution,  and  a  peculiarity 
of  structure,  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  birthplace. 
There,  during  half  the  year,  snow  and  hail  fall  incessantly;  whilst  in  the 
higher  regions,  as  before  noticed,  nearly  every  night  the  thermometer  falls 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  peaks,  consequently,  are  constantly  cov- 
ered with  an  accumulation  of  ice.     The  wet  season  succeeds,"  &c. 

On  the  applicability  of  the  alpaca  to  our  soil  and  circumstances,  we 
quote  the  following  remarks  : 

"The  hardy  nature  and  contented  disposition  of  the  alpaca  cause  it  to 
adapt  itself  to  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  provided  the  heat  is  not  oppres- 
sive, and  the  air  is  pure.  The  best  proof  of  its  hardiness  is  its  power  to  en- 
dure cold,  damp,  hunger,  and  thirst — vicissitudes  to  which  it  is  constantly 
exposed  on  its  native  mountains ;  while  its  gentle  and  docile  qualities  are 
evinced  in  its  general  habits  of  affection  towards  its  keeper.  No  animal  in 
the  creation  is  less  affected  by  the  changes  of  climate  and  food,  nor  is  there 
any  one  to  be  found  more  easily  domiciliated  than  this.  It  fares  well  while 
feeding  below  the  snowy  mantle  which  envelopes  the  summits,  and  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  year  clothes  the  sides  of  the  Andes.  It  ascends  the  rug- 
ged and  rarely-trodden  mountain  path  with  perfect  safety;  sometimes 
climbing  the  slippery  crag  in  search  of  food,  and  at  others  instinctively 
seeking  it  on  the  heath,  or  in  rocky  dells  shattered  by  the  wintry  storm; 
at  the  same  time  that,  when  descending,  it  habituates  itself  to  the  wet  and 
dreary  ranges  on  the  lowlands,  so  long  as  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  intense 
rays  of  the  sun. 

"Many  of  our  northern  hills  would  try  the  constitution  of  any  sheep,  and 
yet  there  the  weather  is  never  so  inclement  or  so  variable  as  on  the  Cordil- 
leras of  Peru.  With  so  many  advantages,  why,  then,  shall  not  the  alpaca 
have  an  opportunity  of  competing  with  the  black  faced  sheep,  the  only  breed 
that  can  exist  in  those  wild  and  inhospitable  lands  ?  Of  the  two,  the  stranger 
would  fare  best  on  scanty  and  scattered  food  ;  at  the  same  time  affording  to 
the  owner  a  far  better  remuneration." 

The  alpaca  vool  is  at  present  used  largely  in  British  manufactures. 
Mr.  Walton  estimates  the  quantity  hitherto  consumed,  since  its  introduction 
in  1832,  at  12,000,000  lbs.  The  price  of  it  varies  from  1*.  8c/.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
26 
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pound,  and  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  may  be  put  at  10  pounds, 
Were  the  animal  fairly  naturalized  on  some  of  our  bleakest  hill  districts, 
such  land  would  soon  increase  in  value  from  the  increased  worth  of  its  an- 
nual produce  in  alpaca  wool.  And  it  appears  from  the  experience  of  sev- 
eral gentlemen  who  have  small  flocks,  that,  when  its  habits  shall  b©  thor- 
oughly understood,  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  doing  so.  The 
following  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Craigbarnet  place,  Lennoxtown, 
Glasgow,  a  gentleman  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  than  any  one 
we  could  name : 

"  1  can  have  no  doubt  that,  when  the  subject  is  better  understood,  the  an- 
imal itself  better  known,  and  a  more  expeditious  method  contrived  to  bring 
them  to  Britain,  we  shall  have  thousands  of  them.  When  known,  their 
docility,  their  temperate  habits,  their  hardiness,  and,  I  may  add,  their  easy- 
keep,  will,  ere  long,  bring  them  into  general  notice.  I  can  answer  without 
the  fear  of  being  contradicted,  that  they  will  thrive  and  breed  in  Scotland 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  our  native  black  faced  sheep." 

To  those  who  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  bringing  over  here,  and  domes- 
ticating on  our  hills,  a  Peruvian  camel  or  sheep,  (for  the  alpaca  has  prop- 
erties in  common  with  both,)  we  would  point  to  Australia,  a  country  which 
not  many  years  ago  possessed  no  quadruped  but  the  kangaroo  ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  its  many  peculiarities  of  climate,  is  now  thickly  peopled, 
with  our  sheep  and  oxen.  But  the  question  must  not  be  left  to  generalities 
of  this  kind.  The  experience  of  a  few  short  years,  on  the  larger  scale  which 
expected  importations  will  enable,  will  determine  it  satisfactorily  ;  and  if,  as 
in  all  probability  will  be  the  case,  the  alpaca  should  become  one  of  our  do- 
mestic animals,  the  best  thanks  of  the  country  will  be  due  to  Mr.  Walton 
for  the  persevering  energy  with  which  he  has  pressed  the  subject  on  public 
attention.  His  book  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  neatly  got-up  little 
volume,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  a  useful  publication. 
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Prom  the  American  Farmer. 
THE  ALPACA,  OR  SHEEP  OF  THE  ANDES. 

There  is  a  great  effort  now  being  made  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, to  introduce  into  these  countries  the  fine  wooled  sheep  of  a  portion 
of  South  America,  called  alpacas,  or  the  sheep  of  the  Andes.  As  far  as 
experiments  have  gone,  it  appears  not  only  practicable  to  naturalize  or  ac- 
climate them  to  the  climates  of  these  respective  countries,  but  the  gratifying 
facts  have  been  demonstrated,  that  they  arrive  earlier,  by  two  years,  at  that 
state  when  the  powers  of  procreation  are  developed  ;  that  the  wool  is  finer 
and  softer  than  that  imported  from  their  native  country,  having  much  more 
yolk  imparted  to  it  by  the  superior  pasturage  found  in  Great  Britain,  to 
that  found  on  their  natal  mountains,  and  that  the^eece  is  also  increased  in 
weight  from  50  to  70  per  cent.,  as  well  as  in  length  of  staple.  These  facts 
embrace  considerations  of  great  moment  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
as  they  tend  very  much  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  wool,  both  to  the 
manufacturer  and  farmer. 

The  alpacas  are  represented  as  hardy,  docile  animals,  affected  neither 
by  wet  nor  cold ;  existing  best  on  the  coarse  herbage  of  mountain  pastures — 
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on  such  herbage  as  scarcely  any  other  animals  could  subsist  upon.  So  far 
as  the  experiments  in  Great  Britain  go  to  establish  (acts  connected  with 
their  habits,  it  would  seem  that  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  in 
that  country  arises  from  the  too  great  luxuriance  of  the  pastures  in  the  cul- 
tivated portions  of  these  countries,  producing  surfeits  in  the  blood,  which 
produce  cutaneous  affections  resembling  tin;  itch  in  the  human  family. 
But  as  this  is  a  physical  diiliculty,  which  may  be  overcome  by  depasturing 
them  in  the  mountain  regions,  it  is  not  of  serious  moment,  because  it  may- 
be avoided.  The  supposed  average  weight  of  clip  in  the  range  of  Peruvian 
mountains,  the  Andes,  is  10  pounds;  whereas  in  England  they  have  risen 
to  17  pounds.  This  fact  shows  that  translation  from  South  America  to 
Great  Britain  has  exerted  a  fortunate  influence  upon  that  part  of  their  pro- 
duction which  imparts  to  them  their  greatest  value  ;  for  although  their  car- 
cass, when  they  are  killed  young,  is  available  for  edible  purposes,  weighing 
180  pounds,  still  their  wool  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  lucrative  part 
of  them  ;  that  being  fine  and  silky,  most  happily  adapted  to  all  the  nicer 
qualities  of  woollen  fabrics,  and  commanding  high  prices  and  ready  sales. 

The  alpacas  live  for  twelve  years  without  experiencing  any  material  de- 
terioration in  their  yield  of  fleece,  and  in  this  respect  may  be  said  to  possess 
an  advantage  over  common  sheep,  or,  indeed,  over  either  the  merinos  or 
Saxony  merinos  ;  their  wool  being  finer,  longer,  more  silky,  and  preferred 
ia  the  manufacture  of  most  of  the  goods  of  the  more  delicate  texture ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  fleece  of  one-alpaca  is  equal  in  weight  to  upwards  of  five 
or  six  merinos  or  Saxons,  is  a  consideration  of  preponderating  force. 

A  very  intelligent  British  author,  whose  work  we  have  just  read,  in 
speaking  of  the  scab,  (the  disease  to  which  they  are  disposed  to  be  subject,) 
seems  to  think  that,  in  their  native  land,  it  is  ascribabie  to  sudden  atmo- 
spheric changes  operating  upon  the  perspiratory  organs  with  deleterious 
effect ;  but  suggests  that,  by  timely  and  judicious  treatment  in  its  incipient 
state,  the  disease  may  be  promptly  arrested — bathing,  and  cooling  aperients, 
being  the  only  treatment  necessary  to  restore  a  healthful  action  upon  the 
skin,  and  relieve  the  animal.  The  appearance  of  the  disease  among  the 
animals  which  have  been  imported  into  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
he  ascribes  to  a  combination  of  causes,  all  of  which  are  within  control,  and 
which  we  will  here  attempt  to  briefly  notice;  though,  before  we  do  so,  we 
must  be  candid,  and  say  that  although  we  admit  there  is  great  force  in  his 
remarks,  in  our  opinion  the  importations  into  Great  Britain  have  not  been 
sufficiently  numerous,  as  yet,  to  establish,  by  the  premises  thereby  fur- 
nished, such  a  series  of  well-defined  deductions  as  would  amount  to  any- 
thing like  unerring  rules. 

The  alpacas  in  their  home  pastures  are  permitted  to  traverse  their  na- 
tive mountains,  where,  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they  have  an 
almost  illimitable  range,  breathe  a  pure  air,  and  have  appointed  places  for 
bathing — a  luxury  which  they  delight  in,  and  which  tends  to  eradicate  dirt 
from  their  skins,  and  to  keep  the  pores  open.  When  brought  to  the  coast 
for  shipment,  they  are  pent  up  in  close  enclosures,  or  sheds,  and  subject  to 
the  discomfort  of  fetid  air.  Their  food,  too,  is  changed  from  the  stinted 
and  coarse  herbage  of  the  mountains,  to  clover  and  grain.  On  board  ship 
they  are  confined  in  small  coops,  exposed  to  the  foul  air  of  bilge  water,  and 
the  equally  offensive  exhalations  of  guano,  and  are  again  fed  also  upon 
clover  and  grain — a  diet  by  no  means  adapted  to  animals  which  have 
boen  always  previously  used  to  a  most  stinted  and  abstemious  diet,  amL 
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particularly  so,  as,  from  th^ir  deprivation  of  exercise,  their  systems  are  not 
prepared  for  so  sudden  a  change  as  from  thin  potations  to  luxurious  fare. 
Again  :  upon  their  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  through  a  mistaken  kindness, 
instead  ot  being  at  once  sent  to  high  iand  and  mountain  pastures,  they  are 
put  upon  the  forcing  system,  to  gormandize  themselves  into  a  surfeit;  and 
thus,  through  riotous  living,  (if  we  may  use  the  term,)  to  engender  disease. 
The  cost  of  the  alpaca,  including  the  purchase  and  transportation  to  the 
shipping  port  from  the  mountains,  is  trifling — not  exceeding  $5  ahead  ;  and 
we  sh  uld  presume  that  the  freight  to  America  would  not  exceed  from  $15 
to  $20  a  head  ;  so  that  the  cost  here,  per  capita^  could  not,  in  any  event, 
exceed  $25.  But,  as  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  them  accompanied  by 
a  native  shepherd,  the  cost  of  his  passage  and  wages  should  be  taken  into 
the  bill  of  expenses;  and  hence,  if  importations  were  made  into  this  coun- 
try, it  would  be  well  for  several  gentlemen  farmers  to  join,  in  order  that 
the  shepherd's  expenses  might  be  divided  among  them. 

We  have  brought  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  because  we 
are  most  sensibly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  is  an  obvious  neces- 
sity for  a  change  in  the  system  of  husbandry  of  this  country  ;  that  other 
products  than  those  now  raised  will  have  to  be  grown,  to  maintain  such 
prices  as  will  prove  remunerative  of  the  labor  bestowed  and  capital  invested. 
We  have  long  foreseen  that  there  was  abroad  a  spirit  of  concentration 
upon  particular  crops,  and  an  expansion  of  the  quantity  grown,  that  would 
operate  to  decrease  their  moneyed  value.  Among  these,  we  will,  for  the 
present,  enumerate  three  great  staples  of  the  planting  and  farming  interests. 
The  co iton,  tobacco,  and  wheat  culture,  within  the  last  few  years,  have 
been  so  extended,  as  that  it  may  now  be  said  to  have  reached  a  point  of 
production  beyond  the  demand,  and  to  indicate,  with  unerring  certainty, 
that  a  portion  of  the  force  now  engaged  in  growing  these  productions  must 
be  diverted  to  other  and  new  pursuits.  We  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
after  long,  impartial,  and  serious  reflection  ;  and  we  should  consider  ourself 
faithless  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  as  the  editor  of  this  journal.,  did  we  not, 
in  all  frankness,  so  express  ourself.  We  speak  now  of  the  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  wheat,  grown  within  the  limits  of  our  own  happy  Union  ;  but  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  experiments  already  made  in  Texas  in  the  culture  of 
these  products,  and  consider  the  adaptation  of  her  soil  and  climate  to  such 
purposes,  we  are  the  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  which  ex- 
ists tor  diversifying  our  own  agricultural  labors. 

Impressed  as  we  have  been  with  these  sentiments  for  a  considerable  time, 
it  is  now  two  years  since  that  we  suggested  the  introduction  into  our  agri- 
cultural pursuits  of  the  culture  of  madder;  and  many  months  since  we 
endeavored  to  claim  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  behalf  of  an  extension 
of  sheep  culture.  And  now  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  present  to  their 
consideration  the  propriety  of  importing  alpacas,  with  the  view  of  their 
engaging  in  the  most  profitable  branch  of  wool  growing. 

The  English  farmers  and  noblemen  have  already  tested  the  important 
truths,  that  the  alpaca  does  not  deteriorate  by  being  translated  to  the  high- 
lands of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
animal  undergoes  a  most  striking  improvement  in  his  capacities  for  earlier 
breeding,  as  well  as  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  fleece  ;  and  with  these 
facts,  thus  satisfactorily  established  to  our  hands,  we  do  think  it  should  be 
a  sufficient  inducement  with  farmers  and  planters  to  go  at  once  into  the 
experiment  of  testing  the  question  whether  oar  country  is  not  eguallj 
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well  adapted  to  the  introduction  of  tlie  alpacas  as  cither  England,  Ireland, 
or  Scotland. 

In  our  vast  territory,  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  mountain  lands  which 
are  now  not  producing  a  dollar  a  year  to  their  proprietors,  that  might  be 
converted  info  alpaca  pastures,  and  (hns  be  rendered  sources  of  great  profit. 
In  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  there  are  mountains 
and  highlands  enough,  if  converted  into  walks  tor  the  sheep  of  the  Andes,  as 
would,  in  a  very  few  years,  add  a  million  to  the  annual  income  of  those,  States 
Then,  we  ask,  why  should  the  intelligent  planters  and  farmers  of  ihose 
States  hesitate  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  that  could  nor  fail  to  he  produc- 
tive of  the  most  striking  pecuniary  advantages  to  themselves  and  their  com- 
mon country? 

Alpaca  wool. — More  than  two  million  pounds  of  wool  of  this  beautiful 
animal  were  imported  into  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1843,  from  western 
South  America.  This  fact  alone  shows  the  great  importance  of  the  animal, 
and  the  propriety  of  efforts  to  acclimate  it  in  this  country.  Enlightened 
and  patriotic  individuals  in  England  have  expended  considerable  sums  for 
this  purpose,  with  the  brightest  prospects  of  success. 

In  Nos.  8  and  9  of  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  is  a  reprint  of  an  English 
work,  containing  a  full  history  of  the  attempts  to  introduce  the  alpaca  into 
Great  Britain.  The  work  has  two  engravings,  and  is  afforded  for  20  cents, 
although  the  English  copy  cost  $1  37^. 
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POULTRY. 

Poultry  may  justly  be  classed  among  the  most  profitable,  as  well  as  con- 
venient appendages  of  the  firmer's  stock.  This  affords  daily  nourishment, 
and  furnishes  the  means  of  manufacturing  the  luxuries  of  life.  If  we  were, 
for  a  time,  deprived  of  poultry,  our  loss  would  be  severely  felt  ;  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  branch  of  supplies  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  various 
dishes  for  the  table.  No  capital  is  more  profitable  than  that  which  is  in- 
vested in  the  business  of  raising  poultry.  It  would  not  be  an  over-estimate, 
we  believe,  to  place  the  value  of  the  poultry  in  the  United  States  at 
$12,000,000.  Its  importance  deserves  more  attention.  The  public  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Bement,  tor  his  excellent  publication  on  this  sub- 
ject, styled  the  "  American  Poulterer's  Companion."  We  have  made,  from 
this  work,  a  few  short  extracts,  designed  to  teach  some  important  things  in 
respect  to  the  bearing  of  the  subject  on  the  agricultural  and  other  interests 
of  our  country. 

"But  though  most  farmers  keep  fowls  and  raise  their  own  eggs,  there 
are  many  who  have  not  learned  the  difference  there  is  in  the  richness  and 
flavor  of  eggs  produced  by  fat  and  well  fed  hens,  and  those  from  birds  that 
have  been  half  starved  through  our  winters.  There  will  be  some  difference 
in  size,  but  far  more  in  the  quality.  The  yelk  of  the  one  would  be  large, 
fine  colored,  and  of  good  consistence,  and  the  albumen,  or  white,  clear  and 
pure  ;  while  the  contents  of  the  other  will  be  watery  and  meagre,  as  though 
there  were  not  vitality  or  substance  enough  in  the  parent  fowl  to  properly 
carry  out  and  complete  the  work  that  nature  had  sketched.     In  order,  there- 
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fore,  to  have  good  eggs,  the  fowls  should  be  well  fed,  and  also  provided, 
during  the  months  they  are  unable  to  come  to  the  ground,  with  a  box  con- 
taining an  abundance  of  fine  gravel,  that  they  may  be  able  to  grind  and 
prepare  their  food  for  digestion.  Of  eggs,  those  from  the  domestic  hen  are 
decidedly  the  best;  but  those  of  ducks  and  geese  may  be  used  for  some  of 
the  purposes  of  domestic  cookery." — Page  10. 

"In  well  fed  fowls,  the  difference  will  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  size  and 
flesh  of  the  fowls,  but  in  the  weight  and  goodness  of  the  eggs  ;  two  of 
which  go  further  in  domestic  uses,  than  three  from  hens  poorly  fed  or  half- 
starved." — Page  31. 

"  To  promote  fecundity  and  great  laying  in  the  hens,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  well  fed  on  grain,  boiled  potatoes,  (given  to  them  warm,)  and,  oc- 
casionally, animal  food.  In  the  summer,  they  get  their  supply  of  animaj 
food  in  the  form  of  worms  and  insects,  when  suffered  to  run  at  large,  unless 
their  number  is  so  great  as  to  consume  beyond  their  supply  in  their  roving 
distance." — Page  33. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Bement,  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,  will  likewise  be  read  with  interest,  as  it  shows  the  degree 
of  profit,  ascertained  by  actual  experiment,  derived  from  about  100  fowls  : 

"  I  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  some  queries 
propounded  by  a  correspondent  over  the  signature  of  '  H.  C.  M.'  in  regard 
to  the  profits  from,  number  of  eggs  obtained,  and  amountof  food  consumed 
by,  a  given  number  of  fowls  per  year. 

11  Now,  sir,  in  the  first  place  I  would  recommend  to  your  correspondent 
to  try  the  experiment  himself,  even  if  it  be  on  a  small  scale — say  from  twelve 
to  twenty  fowls.  Keep  an  accurate  account  with  them  ;  charge  the  cost  of 
the  fowls,  the  food  they  consume,  and  all  expenses  attending  them.  Keep 
an  accurate  account  of  all  the  eggs  obtained,  and  all  the  chickens  raised ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  credit  the  eggs  and  the  stock  on  hand,  and  the- 
queries  will  be  answered.  But,  as  he  probably  wishes  to  avail  himself  of 
the  experience  of  others,  and  jump  into  the  business  at  once,  I  will  endea- 
vor to  gratify  him  by  giving  the  result  of  some  of  my  experience. 

"  When  I  first  moved  on  to  my  farm,  I  kept  about  one  hundred  fowls? 
which  were  allowed  to  run  and  roost  where  they  pleased,  annoying  me  in 
the  garden,  destroying  my  grain,  and  soiling  my  implements,  and  from 
which  we  did  not  obtain  over  one  thousand  eggs  and  about  sixty  chickens 
during  the  year.  I  then  built  me  a  poultry-house,  and  enclosed  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  of  ground  with  a  picket-fence  between  six  and  seven 
feet  high,  placed  the  fowls  in  it,  and  commenced  keeping  debit  and  credit 
with  them.  In  six  months  and  seven  days  we  obtained  from  sixty  hens 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  eggs.  The  year  following,  from 
the  same  number  of  hens,  we  obtained  over  four  thousand  eggs. 

"Hens  that  are  well  fed  and  attended  to,  will  average  about  ninety  eggs 
each  per  year  ;  and  they  will  consume  about  thirty-eight  quarts  of  grain,  in 
proportion  as  follows,  per  head,  in  the  same  time  : 

"  The  amount  consumed  within  the  year,  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain, 
was — 

-  $19  11 

-  3  75 

-  6  87J 

-  1  I2J- 


91  bushels  of  wheat-screenings,  at 

21   cents    - 

6       "             rye, 

621     «       . 

11       "             millet, 

m2    «     - 

2      "             corn. 

m    «      - 
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3  bushels  of  barley,  at         50  cents     -  -  -  -     $1  50 

2      «  Indian  meal,  100     «  -  -  -       2  00 


115       «  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     34  36 

Amount  of  eggs  and  poultry  sold  was     -  -  -  -     56  79 


Leaving  a  balance  of  only  -  -  -  -  -     22  43 


11  We  were  more  fortunate  last  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following-. 

Our  stock  consisted  of  84  fowls,  including  cocks,  3  turkeys,  7  geese,  2 

ducks,  and  2  guinea  fowls;  which  was,  of  course,  much  increased  in  the 

spring  and  summer,  by  the  young  reared.     They  consumed — 

71  bushels  of"  wheat-screenings,  at  15    cents        -  -  -  $10  65 

4       "  millet,  50       »  -  -  -       2  00 

14£     "  corn,  42£     "  -  -  -       6  17 

30 J     «  oats,  24      «  -  -  -       7  26 

8       «  potatoes,  boiled,         25      "  -  -  -      2  00 


127J    "  28  08 

"We  obtained  4,152  eggs,  average  1  cent     -  -  $41  52 

80  fowls  sold  for    -  -  -  47  15 

32  bushels  manure  sold,  at  18f  cents,  for       6  00 


94  67 


Profit  ------  66  59 


"  These  fowls  were  confined  in  a  yard,  and  allowed  as  much  grain  as  they 
would  eat,  it  being  kept  constantly  before  them,  changed  often  ;  and  in  the 
winter  boiled  potatoes  were  fed  to  them  warm,  and  occasionally  animal 
food.  They  were  plentifully  supplied  with  lime,  gravel,  and  water.  Some 
allowance,  however,  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  sales,  as 
many  of  the  fowls  were  of  fancy  breeds." 

He  adds,  in  his  volume  : 

11  By  referring  to  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  United  States,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  last  census,  taken  in  1839  and  published  in  1840,  it  would  ap- 
pear the  value  of  poultry  in  the  State  of  New  York  amounted  to  $2,373,029  • 
and  that  of  various  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $12,176,170." 

"The  annual  consumption  of  poultry  and  small  game  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  usually  amounts  to  £22,000,000.  The  quantity  of  eggs  used  annu- 
ally in  France  exceeds  7,250,000,000  ;  of  which  enormous  number  Paris 
uses  about  120,000,000.  The  importation  of  eggs  from  Ireland,  in  18373 
to  Liverpool  and  Bristol  alone,  amounted  in  value  to  £250,000.  The 
importation  from  France  the  same  year  was  probably  greater." 

It  appears  from  the  custom-house  returns  of  the  year  1838,  that  eggs 
were  imported  into  England  (though  loaded  with  heavy  duties)  from  the 
corltinent,  to  the  value  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 

Eighteen  tons  of  poultry,  it  is  said,  left  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  one  day, 
for  the  Boston  market.  It  is  supposed  that  there  may  be  consumed  in  the 
United  States  1,400,000.000  of  eggu  ;  and,  averaging  the  value  at  6  cents 
per  dozen,  this  would  amount  to  $8,000,000.     If  we  allow  an  average  of  5 
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chickens,  or  other  kinds  of  fowls,  a  year  to  each  person,  at  a  cost  of  12J  cents 
average,  including  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  &c.,  this  will  amount  to  more 
than  97,500,000— equal  in  value  to  more  than  $12,000,000  annually;  ma- 
king the  aggregate  value  of  the  consumption  of  poultry,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  amount  which  might  be  added  for  the  feathers.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
ascertained,  that  half  a  million  of  eggs  are  consumed  every  month  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  One  woman  in  Fulton  market  sold  175,000  eggs  in 
10  weeks,  supplying  the  Astor  House  each  day  with  1,000  for  5  days,  and 
on  Saturday  2,500. 


No.  3S. 

STATISTICS  ON  WHEAT  IN  OHIO. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  will  be  read  with  deep 
interest.  A  similar  examination  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States  is 
strongly  recommended : 

There  is  no  doubt  of  a  direct  connexion  between  the  constitution  of  a 
soil  and  the  timber  it  produces  ;  and  from  this  we  may  deduce  a  connexion 
between  timber  and  crops.  The  heaviest  crop  of  wheat  is  found  on  land 
having  sugar  tree  and  oak  as  the  principal  timber,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  classification : 

Sugar  and  oak  10  cases,  average  crop  18.40  bushels. 

Sugar  and  beech 

Beech  and  oak 

Sugar,  oak,  and  hickory 

Oak   - 

Hickory 

Beech  - 

Miscellaneous 

General  average  of     - 

The  mixture  of  sugar  and  oak  appears  to  give  the  best  yield;  sugar  ani 
beech,  next ;  and  beech  and  oak,  the  next.  If  an  analysis  of  these  soils,  and 
of  the  wood  most  congenial  to  them,  were  carefully  made,  we  should  prob- 
ably discover,  not  only  a  resemblance  between  them  and  their  timber,  but 
between  the  timber  produced  and  the  grain  and  straw  of  wheat. 

The  statement  of  an  average  yield  of  wheat  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  acres  cultivated  in  wheat  in  1839,  when  the  official  return  gives 
213,815  bushels  for  the  product  of  that  year.  If  that  year  gave  an  average 
crop,  the  quantity  of  ground  then  in  cultivation  in  wheat  was  13,029  acres. 

The  crop,  since  1840,  has  been  more  uncertain  in  its  yield,  price  lower, 
and  demand  less  ;  from  which  we  conclude  that  there  has  not  been  an»  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  the  country  since  that  time. 

Misfortunes  to  which  the  crop  is  liable — The  record  we  have  given  of 
the  remarks  made  upon  wheat,  shows  that  there  are  three  principal  evils 
to  which  it  is  subject^  viz:  rust,  fly,  and  freezing-out.  The  average  loss 
of  the  crop,  by  these  and  other  causes,  is  once  in  four  years  a  total  failure. 
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Evils  and  seed. — Tlic  farmers  differ  in  regard  to  which  of  these  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  wheat ;  six  of  those  speaking  upon  the  subject  regard 
rust  as  the  difficulty  most  to  he  avoided  ;  nine  consider  freezing-out  the 
most  injurious;  and  nine  suppose  the  fly  to  be  the  worst  enemy. 

Respecting  the  quantity  of  seed,  the  farmers  of  Hamilton  vary  from  three 
to  five  pecks.  Mr.  Smethhart  considers  three  pecks  to  be  better  calculated 
to  insure  a  full  crop  than  more.  In  Flanders,  two  Winchester  bushels  are 
sown  to  the  English  acre,  which  is  nearly  eight  pecks  of  our  measure;  in 
England,  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  bushels. 

The  richness  and  depth  of  the  soil  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  quantity 
of  seed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  rule  upon  the  subject.  In  England, 
however,  where  the  dibbling  process  has  been  tried,  and  the  seed  planted 
in  regular  squares  of  six  inches  on  a  side,  and  a  seed  in  the  middle  of  two 
sides,  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  about -one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  the  yield  increased  many  fold. 

Time  of  sowing — prices. — Among  the  farmers  who  gave  answers  to  our 
inquiries  about  the  time  of  sowing,  four  put  in  their  wheat  in  August,  four 
in  October,  nine  in  September,  and  one  in  November.  Of  those  who 
prefer  September,  six  sow  during  the  first  ten  days,  one  by  the  first  day, 
and  two  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Those  who  cover  the  seed  in  the  first  week  expect  to  harvest  between 
the  25th  and  30th  of  June. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  price  of  wheat  at  Cincinnati,  every  six 
months,  for  four  years  past : 

1840  July  1  

1841  January  1 
"  July  1  - 

1842  January  1         ....  . 
«  July  1  -            -             -             - 

1843  January  1  - 
"  July  I  - 

1844  January  ]----. 
"  July  1  • 

Average  price  per  bushel,  67^  cents. 
Average  in  January  of  each  year,  72.22  cents. 
Average  in  July  of  each  year,  65.80  cents. 

The  method  of  tilling  is  very  various.  In  new  ground,  for  the  first  crop 
the  seed  is  generally  scattered  over  the  fresh  surface,  and  narrowed  in  with- 
out ploughing.  The  rooty  condition  of  the  ground  frequently  prevents  the 
use  of  the  plough. 

In  old  ground,  the  practice  most  in  vogue  among  farmers,  is  to  summer 
fallow,  and  harrow  in  upon  the  sod.  In  fields  that  are  clear  of  stumps  and 
stones,  (and  very  few  farms  in  Hamilton  county  are  troubled  with  stone,)  the 
plough  lies  over  the  sward  very  uniform  and  flat.  It  is  thought  that  ground 
made  too  mellow  and  fine,  is  more  liable  to  winter-kill  the  wheat  than  such 
as  is  in  the  state  of  clods,  provided  they  are  dead  and  rotting. 

Some  cases  will  be  observed  in  our  abstract,  where  clover  has  been  turn- 
ed in,  and  wheat  sown  upon  furrow  immediately,  and  also  where  turf  land 
has  been  broken  up  a  few  weeks  before  seeding. 

In  land  where  ploughing  can  be  done  so  perfectly  as  to  turn  over  all  the 
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soil,  and  is  not  inclined  to  send  up  grass  and  weeds,  this  practice  of  sowing 
soon  after  breaking  np  is  undoubtedly  advantageous.  It  allows  the  grow- 
ing plant  a  chance  to  absorb  more  of  the  volatile  portions  of  the  decompo- 
sing sward. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  region  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat. 

Uncertainty  of  crops. — A  crop  which  is  liable  to  be  cut  off  once  in  four 
years,  is  too  uncertain  to  be  raised  with  profit  for  sale,  although  every  good 
farmer  would  continue,  even  under  this  disadvantage,  to  sow  enough  for  his 
family  use.  It  is  much  less  sure,  and  also  less  abundant  in  yield,  than  for- 
merly, when  the  country  was  new. 

This  seems  to  indicate  a  change  of  climate,  as  well  as  a  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  The  eifect  of  cleared  land,  and  of  cultivation,  is  to 
cause  a  greater  number  of  thawings  and  freezings,  which  are  each  of  them 
injurious  to  the  root ;  and  when  land  becomes  heavy  by  constant  use,  the 
effect  of  frost  in  that  way  is  different  and  more  destructive. 

The  country  is  filled  with  the  fly,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  increased  dis- 
position to  rust.  Very  early  sown  wheat  generally  escapes  the  rust,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  more  exposed  to  the  fly. 

The  Alabama  wheat  has  hitherto  escaped  both,  and  produces  a  fine  yield 
of  good  wheat.  It  has,  however,  not  been  tried  long  enough  to  pronounce 
upon  its  ultimate  success.  We  should  expect  a  grain  from  the  South  to 
mature  earlier,  and  consequently  do  better,  provided  the  winters  did  not  in- 
jure it. 

Varieties  and  composition. — A  kind  of  wheat,  called  Virginia  wheat,  has 
been  tried  with  that  view,  as  we  are  told,  and  gave  a  good  crop ;  but  we 
have  no  personal  knowledge  concerning  it. 

Mr.  Frost,  of  Crosby,  has  tried  Saxony  wheat,  and  considers  both  it  and 
the  "  blue  stem"  as  before  our  common  kinds,  and  even  before  Alabama. 

The  fact  noted  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  the  fly  which  infested  the  timothy 
part  of  his  fallow,  did  not  the  clover,  is  worthy  of  remembrance. 

In  England  there  are  42  varieties  of  cultivated  wheat — winter,  spring, 
and  summer ;  but,  as  yet,  they  are  not  well  classified  in  botanical  order. 

The  Romans  of  the  days  of  our  Saviour  sowed  the  common  red  and  the 
white  wheat  in  general,  but  in  moist  situations  they  made  use  of  the  bearded. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  analysis  of  wheat  shows  that  the  spring  wheat 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  gluten  ;  and  the  Farmers'  Encyclopoedia  in- 
timates that  it  is  the  most  nutritious. 
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The  substances  of  a  mineral  kind  drawn  from  the  earth,  are,  according 
to  the  analysis  of  S/irengel,  for  1,000  pounds  of 


Wheat  and  straw, 

Wheat. 

Wheat-straw  and 

per  acre. 

wheat. 

285  pounds. 

225  pounds. 

20  pounds. 

Potash. 

337       do 

210        do 

29       do 

Soda. 

816       do 

96       do 

240      do 

Lime. 

186       do 

90       do 

32      do 

Magnesia. 

296       do 

26        do 

90       do 

Alumina  and  iron. 

9010       do 

400       do 

2870      do 

Silica. 

161        do 

50        do 

37      do 

Sulphuric  acid. 

550       do 

40       do 

170      do 

Phosphoric  acid. 

100       do 

10       do 

30      do 

Chlorine. 

117.41  pounds. 

11.77  pounds. 

38.18  pounds. 

Weight  of  ashes. 

If  we  call  the  weight  of  straw  per  acre  3,000  pounds,  (which  is  near  the 
average,)  and  allow  16  bushels  of  grain,  (or  say  1,000  pounds  weight,)  we 
shall  have  4,000  pounds  as  the  vegetable  product,  which  leaves  117.41 
pounds  earthy  residue. 

This  result  is  not  strictly  exact;  and  the  grain  of  Germany,  where  Spren- 
gel  operated,  may  not  be  composed  exactly  as  our  own.  The  most  striking 
fact  contained  in  this  table  is  the  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  lime 
in  the  kernel,  compared  with  the  stalk. 

Time  of  harvesting. — Having  given  the  principal  details  of  our  obser- 
vations among  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  at  home,  we  add  some  considera- 
tions from  the  experience  of  farmers  in  other  countries — particularly  in  re- 
lation to  the  state  of  wheat  when  it  is  cut. 

In  1840,  Mr.  John  Hannam,  of  North  Deighton,  in  Yorkshire,  England,* 
made  several  experiments  upon  the  relative  values  of  wheat  cut  at  various 
stages  of  ripeness.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  harvests  of  Eng- 
land occur  from  four  to  six  weeks  later  than  in  southern  Ohio. 

Specimen  No.  1,  cut  green,  August  4. 

Specimen  No.  2,  cut  raw,  August  18. 

Specimen  No.  3,  cut  ripe,  September  1. 

The  green  specimen  had  not  begun  to  turn  yellow;  the  chaff  adhered  to 
the  kernel,  which  was  green,  soft,  and  full  of  milk,  although  perfectly  form- 
ed. No.  2,  or  the  raw,  was  quite  yellow  from  the  roots  about  one  foot  up- 
wards, and  the  whole  stalk,  though  apparently  green,  was  seen  to  be,  oa 
clese  examination,  of  a  yellowish  tint.  The  ears  were  open,  the  chaff  yel- 
low and  green,  and  the  grain  still  soft  and  pulpy,  with  some  fluid  matter  is 
the  kernel.  The  specimen  No.  3  was  ripe,  without  being  dead  ripe  or 
brittle,  but  in  what  is  called  harvesting  order. 

The  ripe  gave  30  bushels  of  60  pounds,  and  2,688  pounds  of  straw. 

The  raw  gave  30.1307  bushels  of  60  pounds,  and  2,352  pounds  of  straw. 


♦Farmers'  Encyclopaedia,  article  wheat,  page  1121. 
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The  green  gave  26.1356  bushels  of  60  pounds,  and  2,737  pounds  of 
straw. 

The  straw  of  the  green  parcel  was,  as  we  see,  about  385  pounds  heavier 
than  the  raw,  and  49  pounds  heavier  than  the  ripe.  The  price  per  quar- 
ter of  8  bushels,  showing  the  quality  in  market,  was — 

For  the  ripe      -  -  -  -  -62  shillings. 

For  the  raw      -  -  -  -  -  -64  shillings. 

For  the  green  -  -  -  -  -  -     61  shillings. 

The  produce  in  money  per  acre,  including  straw,  stood  as  follows : 

£     s.        d. 
Ripe -     12  17     3| 

Raw       ....  .  .  -     13    7    3| 

Green     -  -  -  -  -  -     11  11  H)| 

The  same  gentleman  made  further  experiments  in  1842,  and  derived  the 
following  results.  He  cut  grain  fully  ripe,  two  days  before  ripe,  two  weeks, 
three  weeks,  and  four  weeks ;  which  specimens  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
•5,  beginning  with  the  greenest: 

100  pounds  No.  1,  gave  flour  75  pounds,  shorts  7  pounds,  bran  17  pounds. 
100      do      No.  2,        do        76      do         do    7      do        do    16      do 
100      do      No.  3,        do        80      do         do    5      do        do    13      do 
100      do      No.  4,        do        77      do         do    7      do        do    14     do 
100      do      No.  5,        do        72      do         do  11      do        do    15      do 

Here  No.  3,  which  is  called  raw,  and  was  cut  two  weeks  before  ripeness* 
gives  8  per  cent,  more  flour  than  No.  5,  cut  ripe.  The  ripe  gave  least  of 
all ;  and  No.  4,  cut  two  days  before  ripeness,  the  next  largest  quantity. 

Of  course,  the  bran  and  shorts  of  No.  3  were  least,  and  the  bran  was 
found  to  be  thin  and  soft ;  while  No.  5  was  coarse  and  harsh.  The  average 
yield  per  acre,  of  these  experiments,  was  28  bushels;  and  the  weight  of 
flour  in  equal  measures  of  wheat  was  15  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  raw  over 
the  ripe ;  the  gain  in  straw,  14  per  cent.  There  was  a  gain  in  value,  of 
163  pounds  of  wheat  per  quarter ;  and  in  the  acre  yielding  28  bushels,  a 
gain  of  583  pounds. 


No.  39. 


[For  the  Southwestern  Farmer. 
MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON-BAGGING,  &c. 

Natchez,  January  13,  1845. 

Dear  Sir:  I  noticed  in  your  paper  the  other  day,  an  estimate  made  by 
Dr.  Phillips,  of  the  amount  of  cotton  which  might  be  consumed  by  the  slave- 
holding  States  (ten)  in  mattresses,  comforts,  blankets,  &c.  To  this  esti- 
mate, I  think  it  might  do  some  good  to  add  the  probable  quantity  that  could 
be  consumed  in  cotton  cotton-bagging,  rope,  twine,  and  negro  clothing. 
For  instance : 
To  cover  5,000,000  bales  cotton,  it  would  require  an  average 

of  5  yards  per  bale,  of  45  inches  wide,  and  weighing  If  lb. 

to  the  yard  ;  the  quantity  of  raw  material  would  be  2  lbs.  per 

yard,  or  20,000,000  lbs. 20,000,000 
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To  tie  the  same,  4  lbs.  cotton  rope  per  bale,  or  5  lbs.  raw  ma- 
terial            -                                        ....  10,000,000 
To  sew  the  same,  \  lb.  cotton  twine  per  bale,  say         -             -        600,000 
To  clothe  2,147,000  negroes,  2  suits,  average  5  yards,  4-4  do- 
mestic, to  weigh  J  lb.,  equal  to  1  lb.  raw 'material  per  yard    -  10,735,000 

Pounds  of  cotton  thus  used      -  41,335,000 


00  lbs.  to  a  bale— thus  using  bales      ....        103,338 
Add  to  this  the  estimate  by  Dr.  Phillips,  for  mattresses,  com- 
forts, <fcc.      -------        146,515 


Total  bales       ...  -       249,853 


To  consume  such  a  quantity  of  the  raw  material  at  home,  would  most 
certainly  have  a  favorable  bearing  on  prices  of  this  article  in  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  And  this  is  not  all  that  might  be  consumed  at  home,  by 
a  great  deal,  if  the  white  male  inhabitants  of  the  southern  States  would 
agree,  as  their  sires  did  in  old  times,  to  wear  the  old  fashioned  cottonade  for 
pantaloons  and  jackets,  and  cotton-knit  socks. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  scrawl,  as  I  write  it  from  my  sick  chamber. 

Yours,  truly, 

SAI1L.  T.  McALISTER. 
N.  G.  North,  Esq. 


Comparative  cost  of  fabrics  produced  at  "our"  factory  at  Natchez,  and 
those  bought  at  the  North  and  West. 

In  our  last  paper,  we  noticed  various  articles  fabricated  at  Mr.  McAlis- 
ter's  factory,  Natchez,  together  with  the  dimensions,  prices,  &c.  It  is  now 
our  purpose  to  compare  them  wifn  similar  articles  produced  abroad ;  and 
even  the  blind  must  see  that  it  is  cheaper  to  support  our  own  establishment. 
But  to  the  figures  : 

Kentucky  bagging  costs  \2\  cents  per  yard 

"         linsey,  35  cents  per  yard 
Lowells,  12^  cents  per  yard       - 
Sacking,  18  inches  wide,  13  cents  per  yard 
Add  difference  between  18  and  45  inches  wide  - 

Cost  of  Kentucky  and  northern  fabrics  - 
Cost  of  Natchez  fabrics  - 

Saved  to  the  planter       - 

in  a  purchase  of  less  than  $100  worth  in  a  matter  of  400  yards  of  goods* 
In  other  words,  a  saving  of  30  per  cent  Any  one  can  cipher  it  out  for 
himself,  as  follows: 


Per  100  yards 

-       $12  50 

35   00 

12  50 

13  00 

19  50 

92  50 

65  50 

-      $27  00 

6 

00 

12 

50 

8 

50 

6 

00 

3 

00 

12 

50 

4 

50 

§65  50 
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Cost  of  Natchez  fabrics. 

Per  100  yds. 

Cotton  cotton-bagging,  If  lb.  to  the  yard,  at  12 J  cents  per  yard  -     $12  50 

';  2U0  lbs  cotton,  at  3  cents 

Linsey,  7-8,  4-4,  at  121  cents  per  yard    - 

"       75  lbs.  cotton,  $2  25 ;  wool,  $6  25         - 
Lowell,  3  4,  4-4,  at  6  cents  per  yard  : 

"       100  lbs.  cotton,  at  3  cents  - 

Sacking,  45  inches  wide,  double  and  twist  thread,  12J  cts.  per  yard 

"         150  lbs.  cotton,  at  3  cents  .... 

Cost  of  Natchez  fabrics     -  -  -  -  - 

Equal  to  30  per  cent,  saved.     Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

The  foregoing  estimate,  it  will  be  seen,  is  made  very  large  as  to  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  at  the  Natchez  establishment ;  for  we  have  put  down  the 
cost  of  cotton  at  3  cents  per  lb.,  whereas  most  of  the  fabrics,  or  at  least 
many  of  them,  can  be  made  of  trash  or  refuse  cotton.  The  sacking  made 
for  Mr.  Isaac  Dunbar,  for  instance,  of  which  we  made  mention  last  week, 
and  of  which  a  sample  can  be  seen  at  Mr.  Gibbs's  store,  was  manufactured, 
as  stated,  out  of  "unmerchantable  cotton."  The  cost  of  manufacturing 
bagging,  too,  is  10  cents  at  the  Natchez  factory ;  but  we  have  put  it  down 
at  12J  cents,  so  as  to  be  doubly  sure  of  demonstrating  to  our  friends  that, 
by  going  to  Natchez  instead  of  Kentucky,  Lowell,  &c,  they  will  save  30 
cents  on  every  dollar  expended. 

Now,  friends,  we  are  not  musically  inclined  just  now;  for  we  are  more 
disposed  to  cipher  than  to  sing.  Still,  however,  we  cannot  forego  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded,  to  ask  all  those  who  wish  to  sing,  to  strike  up  at 
once  to  the  tune  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 


No.  40. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  EXPORTATION. 

Capitol  Hill, 
Washington  City,  January,  1845. 

Sir:  The  merchants  of  Liverpool,  I  observe,  complain  that  the  beef  and 
pork  sent  from  this  country  to  that  port  is  hard,  coarse  grained,  and  of  a 
dark  color.  Now,  is  not  the  dark  color  occasioned,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
blood  not  being  well  drawn  from  the  animal  when  slaughtered? — a  practice 
too  frequently  used  by  butchers,  with  the  view,  as  they  term  it,  to  make  the 
animal  "  weigh  well ;"  but  does  it  not  prevent  the  beef  from  keeping,  and 
spoil  its  flavor?  And  another  cause  of  our  meat  being  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish is  the  horrid  practice  of  neglecting  to  alter  the  animal  when  he  is  only 
a  few  weeks  old,  which  occasions  the  meat  to  be  coarse  grained,  dark  colored, 
bad  flavored,  hard,  and  full  of  gristle  ;  and  cattle,  in  particular,  to  have  large 
heads,  large  coarse  horns,  huge  necks  and  shanks,  lean  lank  backs,  inferior 
hides,  and  deteriorates  the  whole  animal,  making  him  rakish  and  ill-natured  ; 
and  in  sheep,  occasions  the  mutton  to  taste  of  the  wool,  as  it  is  absurdly 
termed.  The  following  particulars  of  the  weight  of  a  Hertfordshire  ox,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Westcar,  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  this  subject : 

The  four  quarters,  skirts,  and  kidneys,  1,838  lbs. ;  loose  fat,  190  lbs.  ; 
Iiide  anl  horns,  119  lbs, ;  head,  brains,  and  tongue.  56  lbs. ;  feet,  33  lbs.  ^ 
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*heart,  lights,  sweetbread,  and  bladder,  50  lbs.;  tripe,  seek,  reed,  liver,  gall, 
and  milt,  62  lbs. :  total,  2,354  lbs.  And  a  heifer,  fed  by  Mr.  Vise,  by  my 
crick  bull,  weighed  as  follows :  four  quarters  1,37(3  lbs.;  fat  173  lbs. ;  bide 
99  lbs. ;  and  cut  full  seven  inches  solid  fat  along  the  chine,  loin,  and  rump. 
And  another  heifer,  by  the  same  bull,  shown  in  Smithfield  by  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, was  so  fat  and  heavy,  that  when  it  lay  down  it  could  not  get  on  its 
feet  again  without  help;  the  frame  being  so  loaded  with  fles-h. 

The  best  kinds  of  these  cattle,  when  fat,  generally  yield  full  three  fifths  of 
their  live  weight  in  beef,  namely  :  a  four-year-old  ox  of  mine  weighed,  when 
alive,  and  before  he  was  fasted,  2,100  lbs.;  and  his  four  quarters  weighed 
1,200  lbs.  The  climate  of  England  is,  no  doubt,  highly  favorable  to  the 
raising  of  fine  live  stock  ;  but  is  it  not,  in  a  great  measure,  the  skill  of  her 
graziers,  in  selecting  their  breeding  animals,  that  occasions  them  to  fatten 
so  readily,  and  to  yield  so  great  a  proportion  of  superior  meat  on  the  finest 
parts  of  the  animal  in  proportion  to  its  weight?  And  perhaps  the  following 
observations  on  Herefordshire  cattle,  (which,  some  years  since,  I  addressed 
to  a  distinguished  Kentucky  grazier,  who  had  imported  several  of  that 
breed,)  may  give  some  information  on  the  usual  mode  of  handling  and  se- 
lecting cattle  by  graziers. 

The  best  blood  of  the  Herefords  have  the  face,  feet,  belly,  and  end  of  the 
tail  white,  with  a  small  piece  of  white  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  but  by  no 
means  a  white  back,  and  the  rest  of  the  animal  a  dark  mahogany  red  ;  hide 
rather  thick,  soft,  and  feels  between  the  fingers  like  rich  fat,  covered  with 
fine  soft  thick-set  hair,  which  occasions  the  skin  to  feel  like  a  piece  of  fine 
rich  silk  velvet ;  lips  thin  ;  nostrils  wide  ;  eyes  bold,  and  dark  colored  ;  eye 
sockets  prominent  and  wide  apart ;  ears  and  face  rather  short ;  the  tongue 
roots  rather  full ;  nodose  dewlap  ;  bosom  not  prominent,  but  wide  :  belly  or 
paunch  small,  and  drawn   upwards ;    horns  yellow-white,   turning  up- 
wards, rather  long,  very  smooth  and  bright,  free  from  wrinkles,  and  fine — 
not  resting  ow,  but  growing  out  of  the  sides  of  the  head ;  neck  thin  and 
fine ;  chine,  when  lean,  thin,  well  and  neatly  joined  to  the  loin ;  but  when  fat, 
very  broad  and  particularly  mil  at  the  sides — the  shoulders  fitting  it  equally 
as  nice  as  in  a  blood-horse,  without  any  projection  of  the  elbows  ;  ribs  long, 
very  wide,  not  hanging  from,  but  rising  out  from  the  back  bone  ;  and  when 
the  animal  is  fat,  the  flesh  ought  to  be  so  much  higher  than  the  back-bone 
as  to  form  a  hollow  along  the  same,  like  a  gutter ;  and  I  have  seen  such  a 
hollow  so  deep,  that  when  a  stick  was  laid  across  the  animal's  back  in  va- 
rious places,  and  resting  on  the  flesh  on  each  side,  a  ruler  three  inches  long 
was  passed  along  the  back  bone,  under  the  stick,  without  touching  it.    The 
short  ribs  at  the  sides  of  the  loin  very  projecting,  long,  elevating,  and  thick 
at  the  ends  with  fat,  and  deeply  covered  with  firm  solid  flesh  ;  for  on  this 
deep  falftrm  flesh,  depends  the  fineness  of  the  "  sirloin,"'  and  on  the^rm- 
ness  of  the  flesh  depends  the  fineness  of  the  grain  and  sweetness  of  the  ani- 
mal.   And  here  many  people  err  in  supposing  that  softness  of  flesh  is  a  token 
of  fine  meatj  but  rather  say  of  coarse-grained  meat  of  a  loose  texture.    Hips 
wide  apart,  remarkably  large  and  fat,  so  that  when  the  hand  is  placed  on 
them,  they,  feel  like  the  back  of  a  man's  head,  and  a  very  fat  head  too. 
Rump  remarkably  long,  wide,  flat,  and  full  of  wide  firm  flesh  ;  indeed,  it  is 
in  the  rump,  loin,  and  chine,  that  the  Herefords  chiefly  excel,  which  occa- 
sions these  parts  of  them  to  sell  in  London  to  the  beefsteak  houses  for  nearly 
double  the  price  of  those  from  some  other  kinds  of  cattle.     Twist,  or  where 
She  hind  legs  unite,  very  low  and  full ;  the  outside  of  the  thigh  rather  flat 
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and  free  from  flesh,  which  occasions  the  round  to  be  nearly  free  from  coarse 
and  dark  colored  meat,  but  still  large  and  fine ;  flank  full,  and  driving  for- 
ward when  the  animal  is  walking. 

The  peculiarities  of  these  cattle  are — lightness  of  offal;  length, fulness,  and 
size  of  the  rump;  size  and  fatness  of  the  hips,  and  every  part  that  gentle- 
men usually  eat  remarkably  full  of  fine  fat  beef,  with  but  a  small  proportion 
of  coarse  meat. 

As  milkers,  the  Herefords  are  perhaps  equal  to  any  other  distinguished 
feeders ;  but  here  a  distinction  must  be  made,  as  none  of  the  famed  beef 
cattle  are  good  milkers,  or  rarely  so.  Indeed,  we  ought  not  to  expect  it ;  it 
is  too  much  like  blowing  hot  and  blowing  cold  with  the  same  breath. 

In  speaking  well  of  the  Herefords,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  undervalue 
the  improved  Durham  cattle ;  and  the  distinguished  Kentucky  gentleman 
above  alluded  to,  lately  told  me  in  our  capitol  that  he  thought  he'  had  pro- 
duced a  better  animal  than  either  of  these  breeds,  by  crossing  them  together. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the  Scotch  cattle  are  better  cal- 
culated for  our  country  here,  than  any  of  the  very  large  English  breeds, 
and  particularly  the  bestpelled  or  Galloway  cattle.  They,  like  their  coun- 
trymen, arc  hardy,  and  thrive  almost  everywhere  ;  and  these  cattle  are  large 
enough  for  all  purposes  and  pastures. 

If  the  above  observations  are  of  any  use,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  having 
communicated  them  to  you. 

And  remain,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

STEPHENSON  SCOTT. 
To  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


No.  41— (1.) 

From  the  American  Agricultures. 
PACKING  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  MARKET. 

We  think  we  cannot  do  our  readers  a  greater  service  than  copying  the- 
following  article,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hitchcock,  Livingston,  &  Co.,  from 
an  American  gentleman,  now  in  England,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  subject.  If  properly  cured  and  packed,  Great  Britain  and  her  East  and 
West  India  colonies  would  take  nearly  all  our  surplus  provisions.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  us,  then,  to  adopt  their  most  approved  methods  of  pack- 
ing; and,  if  necessary,  even  to  sacrifice  a  little  to  their  whims  and  preju- 
dices. But  the  English  method  is  undoubtedly  far  superior  to  our  own ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  not  command  the  market  there,  until  we 
adopt  it.  The  sooner,  therefore,  it  is  done,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all  parties  concerned. 

Pork. — This  is  cut  into  four  or  six  pound  pieces,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  hog.  Where  the  carcass  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  under,  it  is 
cut  into  four-pound  pieces  ;  large  hogs  are  cut  into  six-pound  pieces.  The 
hog  is  first  slit  through  the  back  bone  in  half,  then  passed  to  the  trimming- 
block,  where  the  half  head  and  legs  are  cut  off,  the  leaf  and  tender  loin  ta- 
ken out,  and  the  whole  side  split  lengthwise  through  both  the  shoulder  and 
bam,  and  as  near  the  centre  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  shape  and  size 
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of  the  different  pieces.  From  the  block  the  strips  pass  to  the  scales,  where 
the  weight  is  ascertained  and  called  to  the  man  at  the  cutting  block,  who 
divides  each  strip  into  the  requisite  sized  pieces.  Both  the  splitting  and 
piercing  require  skill  and  judgment,  as  much  depends  upon  having  the 
pieces,  well  and  sizably  cut.  From  thence  it  goes  to  the  rubbing-table,  where 
each  piece  is  thoroughly  rubbed  in  salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  curing 
bacon.  After  the  salt  has  been  well  rubbed  in,  it  is  put  into  pickling-tubs 
holding  from  three  to  five  hundred  pounds,  well  covered  with  salt,  but  no 
water  or  brine  added.  Here  they  remain  from  eight  to  ten  days.  It  is  taken 
to  the  washing-trough  or  vat,  where  each  piece  is  thoroughly  washed  in 
clean  brine,  trimmed,  and  tormented,  (as  the  process  of  trying  is  called.)  The 
tormentor  is  an  instrument  of  wood  or  metal,  the  size  of  a  small  dish,  and 
is  thrust  into  the  lean  parts  of  each  piece,  to  ascertain  that  it  is  properly 
cured  and  free  from  taint.  It  is  then  messed  and  weighed,  so  that  the  re- 
quisite number  of  pieces  shall  weigh  exactly  the  number  of  pounds  for  the 
barrel  or  tierce.  It  is  then  put  up  in  the  proper  packages,  and  freely  salted 
while  packing,  and  saltpetre  added  at  the  rate  of  a  common  wine-glassfull 
to  the  hundred  pounds.  The  last  layer  is  pounded  in  by  a  heavy  iron 
weight,  and  capped  with  coarse  salt.  It  is  then  passed  to  the  cooper,  who 
puts  in  the  head,  and  puts  on  to  the  barrel  one,  and  on  to  the  tierce  at  least 
three  iron  hoops  at  each  end.  The  package  is  then  filled  with  clean  strong 
brine,  bunged  tight,  branded,  and  is  then  ready  for  market. 

The  great  utility  of  this  method  of  curing,  consists  in  the  certainty  of 
the  meat  keeping  in  good  condition  for  years  in  any  climate.  The  blood 
gets  all  drained  out  of  the  meat  before  it  is  barreled,  and  hence  one  great 
cause  of  injury  is  avoided.  I  saw  pork  and  beef  which  had  been  two 
years  in  the  barrel,  which  was  as  sweet  as  when  first  put  up,  and  the  brine 
was  perfectly  clear.  A  friend  in  London  unpacked  several  packages  of 
Irish  and  Hamburg  cured  provisions  by  the  side  of  American.  The  con- 
trast was  anything  but  flattering  to  our  taste  or  skill.  I  could  very  readily 
see  why  our  beef  and  pork  bore  so  bad  a  name  in  the  market,  and  was  so 
much  of  a  drug.  The  meat  was  not  inferior,  but  it  was  badly  messed, 
worse  cut  and  eured,  and  the  brine  nearly  as  red  as  blood ;  and  presenting, 
by  the  side  of  the  other,  not  a  very  palatable  appearance.  The  large  hogsy 
or  heavy  pork,  which  is  uniformly  cut  into  six-pound  pieces,  is  packed  in 
tierces,  and  is  then  called  India  or  navy  pork.  The  four-pound  pieces 
are  put  in  barrels. 

A  barrel  of  prime  pork  should  contain  from  25  to  30  pieces,  cut  from 
the  ribs,  loins,  chines,  and  belly  pieces,  all  lying  between  the  ham  and 
shoulder,  forming  what  is  called  the  broadside  or  middle.  Three  hams  and 
two  hind-leg  pieces,  or  three  hind-leg  pieces  and  two  hams,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  pieces  from  other  parts  of  the  hog,  except  no  part  of  the  head.  The 
meat  must  be  of  prime  quality,  firm,  and  well  fattened  ;  cut  into  four-pound 
pieces,  exactly  50  to  the  barrel,  and  weigh  not  less  than  200  pounds  net  : 
and  must  have  a  good  capping  of  St.  Ubes  or  other  coarse  salt.  This  is 
indispensable. 

Bacon  mess  pork  is  so  called  when  the  full  proportion  of  prime  pieces 
in  prime  mess  is  withheld ;  there  are,  therefore,  various  classes  of  bacon 
pork.  Tierces  contain  the  same  number,  (that  is,  50  pieces  of  six  pounds  ;) 
and  the  same  rules  as  to  messing  are  to  be  observed  as  in  the  barrel. 
Tire  tierce  must  have  not  less  than  30')  pounds,  and  well  capped  with  salt. 
It  is  usual  to  put  in  52  pieces,  In  bacon  mess,  the  number  of  prime  mess, 
27 
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No  part  of  the  hog's  head 


13 


pieces  should  be  marked  upon  the  head, 
allowed  in  any  instance. 

Beef.— This  Is  uniformly  cut  into  eight-pound  pieces,  and  cured  in  all 
particulars  precisely  like  pork,  except  a  larger  proportion  of  saltpetre  is 
used  in  packing.  Beef  is  almost  entirely  packed  in  tierces.  For  export, 
tierces  only  should  be  used. 

A  tierce  of  prime  India  beef  should  contain  42  pieces,  eight  pounds 
each,  and  weigh  not  less  than  336  pounds  net.  It  should  be  made  from 
well  fed  bullocks,  and  contain  32  pieces  of  loins,  flanks,  rumps,  plates,  but- 
tocks, and  briskets  ;  10  nieces,  consisting  of  four  chines,  two  mouse  but- 
tocks, two  shells  of  rumps,  two  pieces  cut  up  close  to  the  neck,  with  bone 
taken  out — no  shins,  thigh  bones,  or  neck.  To  be  well  salted,  and  capped 
with  St.  Ubes  or  other  coarse  salt. 

A  tierce  of  prime  mess  beef  should  contain  38  pieces  of  eight  pounds, 
and  weigh  not  less  than  304  pounds  net.  It  should  be  made  from  prime 
fat  cows,  or  heifers ;  twenty-eight  pieces  of  prime  from  loins  and  chines,  with 
one  rib  in  each,  flanks,  rumps,  plates,  brisket,  and  buttocks  ;  with  10  coarse 
pieces,  consisting  of  two  neck  pieces,  (not  the  scrag)  two  thighs  or  buttock 
bones,  with  some  meat  to  them,  two  shells  of  rumps,  two  or  even  four  chines, 
not  cut  too  close  to  the  neck,  and  two  shoulder-pieces,  with  part  of  the  blade 
bone  in  them,  well  salted,  and  capped  with  St.  Ubes  or  other  coarse  salt. 

The  tierces,  whether  for  beef  or  pork,  must  be  made  of  well-seasoned 
oak,  with  eight  wooden  and  three  iron  hoops  on  each  end.  No  pains  to  be 
spared  in  preparing  and  putting  up,  as  the  neat  and  tasty  appearance  of  the 
packages  will  insure  a  more  ready  sale  than  if  put  up  in  a  slovenly  manner. 

It  may  be  useful  to  yourself,  or  to  your  neighbors,  to  see  the  mode  of 
eutting  up  the  carcass  of  an  ox  in  London.  The  provisions  exported  from 
that  metropolis  rule  the  trade  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  in  other  dis- 
tant places  abroad.  It  is  very  proper,  therefore,  that  American  packers 
should  understand  the  English  method. 

The  annexed  cut  will  show  the  London  mode  : 


Fia. — Catting  up  an  ox  in  London. 


Hind  quarter. 
Loin. 
Rump. 

Aitch,  or  adze-bone. 
Buttock. 
Hock. 

6  Thick  flank. 

7  Thin  flank. 


Fore  quarter. 

8  Fore  rib. 

9  Middle  rib. 

10  Chuck  rib. 

11  Brisket. 

12  Leg  of  mutton  piece. 

13  Clod  and  sticking,  and  neck. 
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No.  14. — This,  properly  speaking,  is  the  brisket,  and  is  left  out  in  the 
English  cut.     In  a  good  ox,  of  the  Durham  breed,  it  is  a  great  point,  and 
yes  very  choice  pieces  for  packing  India  beef,  as  they  are  good  meat, 
and  perfectly  free  from  bone. 

The  relative  value  of  these  diiFerent  cuts  of  an  ox  may  be  stated  at  their 
current  value,  viz :  when  the  rump,  loins,  and  fore  ribs  of  a  fine  ox  will 
fetch  eight-pence  a  pound,  the  thick  flank,  buttock,  and  middle  rib  will 
fetch  six-pence;  the  aiteh  or  adzebo;ie,  thin  flank,  chuck  rib,  brisket,  and 
leg-of-mutton  piece,  five -pence ;  the  clod  and  sticking,  and  neck,  three- 
pence; and  the  logs  and  shins,  two-pence  a  pound.  Such  is  the  difference 
in  value  of  the  different  cuts  of  an  ox  in  the  meat  markets  of  London. 

It  is  well  to  observe,  that  the  Greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
making  brine,  or  pickle,  whether  for  beef  or  pork.  Pure  water  should  be 
used  in  its  manufacture ;  for  the  sediment  from  that  which  is  impure  will 
settle  down  upon  the  meat,  and  give  it  a  bad  color  and  a  slimy  feel.  Where 
liver  or  rain  water  is  used,  (and  soft  water  should  always  be  preferred,)  it 
would  be  exceedingly  desirable  to  filter  it  through  sand,  or  at  least  to  strain 
it.  A  great  deal  of  beef  and  pork  is  utterly  unfit  for  exportation,  by  the 
use  of  unfiltered  water  in  making  the  brine. 

In  packing  provisions,  the  tierces,  barrels,  &c,  should  be  made  with  great 
care  and  neatness.  Clean,  handsome  ash-staves  are  preferred,  and  of  such 
other  hard  close  grained  wood  as  will  not  stain  the  meat.  Tierces  should 
have  four  iron  hoops,  or  Aree — one  at  the  bilge  and  one  at  each  chime. 
Barrels  with  an  iron  hoop  at  each  chime.  The  fuller-hooped  the  barrel  or 
tierce  is,  the  better. 

We  noticed,  recently,  that  the  first  year  after  the  modification  of  the 
British  tariff,  up  to  31st  August,  1842,  3,367  barrels  only  of  American  beef 
were  imported  into  Liverpool.  The  past  year,  up  to  31st  August,  there 
were  imported  into  the  same  place  9,812  barrels,  and  10,789  tierces  of  beef. 
If  we  would  only  pack  our  beef  neatly  by  the  above  directions,  the  impor- 
tations in  1 846  might  double  those  of  1844 ;  and  a  great  increase  likewise 
^ill  be  made  in  the  importation  of  pork. 
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Liverpool,  January  3,  1845. 

The  result  of  the  trade  with  America,  during  the  past  year,  in  provisions, 
and  other  articles  of  modern  import,  warrants  us  in  speaking  with  still  more 
confidence  of  its  growing  importance  ;  for,  while  the  aggregate  imports  show 
a  considerable  excess  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  real  advance  which 
the  trade  has  made  has  been  much  greater,  and  more  encouraging  in  other 
respects,  than  the  mere  increase  in  imports  would  evidence.  In  the  pre- 
vious years,  large  shipments  of  various  articles  were  made  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  qualities  suited  to  the  English  markets,  and  which  resulted, 
generally,  in  loss  to  the  shippers;  whereas  the  operations  of  the  past' year, 
being  regulated  by  the  known  wants  of  our  market,  and  the  guidance  of 
past  experience,  have  not  only  been  attended  with  profit  to  those  concerned, 
but  have  served  also  to  place  the  trade  on  a  more  safe  and  permanent  foot- 
ing. The  position  of  our  market,  too,  in  regard  to  stock,  presents  a  favor- 
able contrast  to  the  preceding  year;  there  being  no  accumulation  of  old  and 
inferior  parcels  to  interfere  with  the  imports  of  the  new  season.  Thus  the 
stock  of  the  following  articles  on  the  31st  of  December,  1844,  was  only — 
of  beef  equal  to  3,427  tierces,  pork  3,000  barrels,  lard  100  tons,  and  cheese 
160  tons,  against  6,0S0  tierces  beef,  863  barrels  pork,  696  tons  lard,  and  285 
tons  cheese,  on  the  same  date  in  1843 ;  so  that  future  arrivals  will  be  met  at 
once  by  the  current  demand  as  they  come  on  the  market.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  prospects  for  a  good  and  extending  trade  are  more  favor- 
able than  they  have  been  at  any  former  period  since  it  opened. 

In  the  past  month,  the  arrivals  of  all  produce  to  our  port  have  been  unu- 
sually small,  owing  to  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  easterly  winds  for 
the  last  tew  weeks.  Stocks  are,  in  consequence,  very  low,  which,  joined  tc 
the  usual  disposition  evinced  by  buyers  to  avoid  purchases  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  the  close  of  the  year,  has  led  to  a  restricted  business  in  most  oi  the 
articles  which  we  quote. 

In  beef,  the  transactions  have  been  few,  from  want  of  stock  to  operate  #n 
— the  whole  quantity  in  stock  reported  above  consisting  of  inferior  and  un- 
suitable parcels.  New  is,  consequently,  much  wanted  ;  the  few  parcels  that 
have  arrived  so  far,  having  met  with  immediate  sale  from  the  quay  at  72s. 
§d.  for  "prime  mess,"  while  80s.  was  obtained  for  a  small  shipment  of 
11 family"  beef.  Equal  rates  will  be  secured  for  all  the  early  arrivals  of 
prime  quality;  and  though  some  reduction  will  take  place  as  supplies  in- 
crease, yet  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  higher  range  of  prices  being  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  season  than  were  current  last  year,  while  the  absence 
of  Irish  from  the  market  will  secure  a  more  steady  and  continuous,  as  well 
as  a  more  extensive  demand.  The  quotations  above  are  still  given  for  old. 
We  have  no  change  to  notice  in  the  value  of  old  pork,  which  goes  off  slowly 
within  the  range  of  our  quotations,  while  Irish  continues  to  realize  equally 
high  rates  as  at  the  date  of  our  last  advice.  A  few  parcels  of  new  American 
have  arrived,  all  of  prime  quality,  and  showing  a  decided  improvement  on 
any  former  imports — one  of  them  being  superior  to  the  usual  brands  of  Irish 
"prime  mess" — and  which  was  sold  from  the  quay  at  61s.  A  higher  rate 
will  be  obtained  (or  parcels  of  similar  quality  arriving  in  the  course  of  this 
month,  and  a  continued  supply  of  such  quality  would  soon  place  xlmerican 
on  an  equal  level  with  Irish  in  regard  to  price.  The  result  of  these  late  ship- 
ments proves  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed,  that 
American  curers  possess  advantages,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  their  pork 
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and  its  cheapness  of  price,  which,  if  rightly  improved,  will  enable  them  to 
furnish  the  principal  portion  of  the  pork  required  by  the  English  markets,  as 
they  already  are  likely  to  do  with  respect  to  beef.  There  being  a  consid- 
erable export  demand  for  pork  in  this  market,  which  can  be  much  increased 
by  continuous  supplies  of  prime  qualities  at  moderate  rates,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  the  trade  to  the  notice  of  all  parlies  who  are  interested 
in  its  extension. 

Cheese  has  not  had  quite  so  free  a  sale  during  the  month,  the  advanced 
prices  asked  being  unwillingly  paid  by  buyers.  The  prospects  of  the  mar- 
ket, however,  are  still  favorable — a  further  advance  in  price  being  much 
more  likely  than  any  decline  from  present  rates.  No  decline  in  the  value  of 
cheese  can  in  fact  take  place  while  our  markets  for  other  provisions  remain 
in  their  present  position  ;  and  as  the  late  advices  from  America  bring  higher 
quotations  from  thence,  with  lessening  shipments,  the  small  stock  held  here 
is  likely  to  be  brought  within  still  smaller  compass  before  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  Our  market  offers,  therefore,  every  inducement  for  con- 
tinued shipments,  with  the  certainty  of  giving  paying  returns. 

With  regard  to  butter,  we  have  only  to  confirm  our  previous  advices,  that 
shipments  of  middling  and  inferior  qualities  would  result  well ;  the  duty 
being  no  obstacle  in  the  present  scarcity  of  Irish  butter,  which  has  again 
advanced  from  4s.  to  65.  per  cwt.  during  the  month,  Grease  butter  would 
also  have  a  free  sale. 

Lard  has  continued  to  meet  a  ready  sale  at  our  quotations,  which  do  not 
vary  from  those  of  last  month,  except  for  the  purest  leaf  in  kegs,  on  which 
an  advance  of  2s.  per  cwt.  has  been  obtained.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
month  there  was  some  advance  made  on  the  finest  qualities  in  barrels  also, 
but  which  was  again  lost  as  supplies  increased.  The  demand  for  such  will, 
however,  continue  good  ;  the  high  value  of  butter  having  thrown  consump- 
tion more  upon  lard,  and  the  supply  of  Irish  being  unequal  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand.  A  process  of  bleaching  American,  and  preparing  it  for 
culinary  purposes,  has  been  discovered,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  its  exten- 
sive substitution  for  Irish.  The  middling  and  inferior  sorts,  suitable  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  are  already  at  their  extreme  value  relatively  with 
tallow,  and  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  alter  materially  from  present  rates. 
The  stock,  it  will  be  observed,  is  light,  as  compared  with  the  commencement 
of  last  year.  The  market  for  tallow  has  been  dull  throughout  the  month, 
and  has  declined  6c?.  to  9d.  per  cwt.;  and  as  the  home  supply  is  found  to  be 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  former  years,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
advance  will  now  take  place  on  present  rates,  especially  as  the  demand  usu- 
ally slackens  after  Christmas.  No  further  decline  is  looked  for,  the  market 
being  now  steady. 

Ashes  have  further  declined  in  price,  several  parcels  of  pot  having  changed 
hands  at  22s.  9d.,  and  extensive  sales  taking  place  at  23s.,  which  is  now  the 
current  price,  though  some  holders  do  not  offer  under  23s.  6c/.  25s.  is  the 
nominal  value  for  pearls. 

Hides  have  had  a  dull  sale,  and  North  American  wet  salted  must  be  quo- 
ted \d.  per  pound  lower,  3f>/.  being  now  the  highest  quotation.  The  total 
stock  of  hides  on  31st  December  last  was  209,985  against  296,137  on  31st 
December,  1S43:  the  former  includes  1.921  North  American.  There  have 
been  no  transactions  in  American  hemp  to  record.  Beeswax  has  not  sold 
freely,  and  is  lower — £7  15s.  being  now  an  extreme  quotation. 

Flaxseed  has  been  arriving  freely,  and  sales  to  some  extent  have  been 
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made  at  QG.s\  and  07>s\,  which  is  its  present  current  value ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  deficiency  (his  year  from  the  usual  quantity  exported 
from  Ricra  to  Ireland,  there  will  he  a  large  demand  upon  American,  and 
which  will  lead  to  higher  prices  as  the  season  advances.  The  season  is 
still  too  early  for  any  transactions  of  consequence  in  clover  seed,  the  value 
of  which  at  present  is  quite  nominal.  The  prospects  for  the  article  are 
good,  and  high  prices  will  he  obtained  for  prime  parcels.  The  sale  for  lin- 
seed cake  has  improved,  and  higher  prices  are  now  paid  for  the  best  parcels, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  continued  good  demand  during  the  winter. 

Our  corn  market  has  kept  very  quiet  throughout  the  month,  (which,  how- 
ever, is  usually  the  case  in  December,)  all  parties  being  indisposed  to  increase 
their  engagements  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  Wheat  and 
flour  remain  at  low  prices;  hut  an  opinion  is  generally  held,  that  some 
movement  upwards  will  take  place  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  The  sale  for 
Canadian  flour  is  not  brisk,  the  supplies  of  English  and  Irish  being  large, 
and  the  quality  giving  great  satisfaction  to  the  bakers.  Sales  of  United  States 
in  bond,  to  the  extent  of  1,200  barrels,  have  been  made  at  175.  §d.\  which 
is  some  advance  on  previous  rates. 

We  are,  yours,  respectfully, 
J.  &  C.  KIRKPATRICK. 
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No.  41.— (3.) 

Prices  current  of  American  produce  at  Liverpool^  January  3,  1845 ;  made 
up  from  actual  transactions. 


Names  of  articles. 

Prices. 

Duty. 

£    s.d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Ashes,  pot,  duty  paid,  per  cwt. 

_ 

- 

1     1  0 

a 

1 

2  0 

|  Gd.  per'cwu 

pearl,      do            do    - 

. 

. 

Uncertain 

Beef,  mess,  per  bbl.    - 

. 

. 

1    8  0 

a 

1 

13  0 

1 

mess,  new,  per  bbl. 

> 

. 

1  14  0 

a 

1 

18  0 

prime,  per  bbl   - 

. 

- 

12  0 

a 

1 

4  0 

1 

prime,  new,  per  bbl. 
mess,  per  tierce 

- 

: 

1  4  0 

2  10  0 

a 

a 

1 
3 

6  0 
5  0 

V8s.  per  ewu 

mess,  new,  per  tierce    - 

- 

. 

3    5  0 

a 

3 

15  0 

1 

mess,  family,  new,  per  tierce    - 

. 

_ 

4    0  0 

mess,  family,  new,  per  barrel   - 

. 

. 

2    0  0 

a 

2 

4  0 

J 

Beeswax,  unbleached,  duty  paid,  per  cwt. 

- 

■ . 

7    0  0 

a 

7  U 

2s.  per  cwu 

Butter,  prime,    duty  paid,  per  cwt.    - 

- 

. 

None 

20s.  per  cwt. 

Canadian,     do            do 

. 

. 

4    4  0 

a 

4 

8  0 

5s.  per  cwt. 

grease,          do            do 

- 

. 

None 

Is.  8d.  per  cwt* 

Bones,  shank,       '   do       per  ton     - 
mixed,          do           do 

- 

- 

5  10  0 
4    0  0 

a 
a 

6 
5 

0  0 
0  0 

s  6d.  per  ton. 

Castor  oil,  per  lb.        - 

. 

. 

M 

a 

6 

la.  3d.  per  cwt. 

Cheese,  first  quality,  duty  paid,  per  cwt. 

1 

. 

2  10  0 

a 

2  15  0 

) 

ordinary,             do           do 

- 

- 

2    6  0 

a 

2 

8  0 

>  10s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

inferior,               do           do 

. 

. 

2    0  0 

a 

2 

4  0 

) 

Cloverseed,                      do           do 

- 

. 

2    5  0 

a 

2  10  0 

10s.  per  quarter. 

Flaxseed,                          do    per  7  bushels 

. 

3    5  0 

a 

3 

8  0 

Is.  per  quarter. 

Flour,  Western  canal,  per  bbl. 

- 

. 

17  6 

12s.  per  bbl. 

Hams,  in  salt,    per  cwt. 

in  canvass,  do             - 

- 

* 

None 
1  10  0 

a 

2 

6  0 

1 14s.  per  cwt. 

Hemp,  dew-rotted,     duty  paid,  per  ton 

- 

. 

22    0  0 

a 

25 

0  0 

Id.  per  cwt. 

Hides,  wet-salted,           do         per  lb. 

- 

. 

3* 

3d.  per  cwt. 

Horns,                             do        per  cwt. 
Horn  tips,                        do           do 

- 

- 

18  0 
1  10  0 

a 
a 

1 

1 

20 
19  0 

\  Is.  per  ton. 

Indian  corn,                    do    per  480  lbs. 

. 

. 

1  11  0 

a 

1 

13  0 

4s.  per  'quarter* 

Lard,  fine  leaf,  in  kegs,  do      per  cwt. 

- 

- 

2    4  0 

a 

2 

6  0 

Jo 

in  bbls.,  do           do 

• 

. 

1  17  0 

a 

1 

18  0 

>  2s.  per  cwt. 

inferior,                 do            do 

. 

. 

1  13  0 

a 

1 

16  0 

) 

Linseed  cake,                  do       per  ton 

- 

. 

8    0  0 

a 

9 

0  0 

Is.  per  ton. 

Lead,  pig,  per  ton        - 

. 

. 

None 

20s.  per  ton. 

Oil,  lard,  duty  paid,  per  tun    - 

- 

. 

41    0  0 

20  pr  ct.  ad  vaL 

palm,       do           do        - 

- 

. 

25    0  0 

a 

2(3 

0  0 

6d.  per  cwt. 

sperm,     do            do        - 

. 

87    0  0 

a 

92 

0  0 

£15  per  tun. 

whale,     do            do                    -       . 

. 

. 

27    0  0 

a 

31 

0  0 

£6  per  tun. 

Ox  tongues,  pickled,  duty  paid,  per  doz. 

- 

- 

None 

10s.  per  cwt. 

Pork,  thin  mess,  per  bbl. 

- 

- 

2  10  0 

a 

3 

0  0 

fa 

mess,           do               - 

- 

. 

2    2  0 

a 

2 

4  0 

>  8s.  per  cwt. 

prime,          do               - 

. 

. 

1  16  0 

a 

1 

18  0 

s 

Quercitron  bark,  New  York,  duly  free,  pel 

cwt. 

. 

7  6 

a 

8  0 

I  3d.  per  cwt. 

Philadelphia,     do 

Jo 

- 

7  6 

a 

8  6 

Rape,  cake,  duty  free,  per  ton 

. 

- 

5    0  0 

Is.  per  ton. 

Rice,  dressed,  per  cwt. 

- 

. 

14  0 

a 

16  6 

6s.  per  cwt. 

Rosin,      duty  paid,  per  cwt.  - 

- 

~ 

4  6 

a 

5  0 

2s.  per  cwt. 

Tar,               do        per  bbl.    - 

- 

. 

11  0 

a 

12  0 

2£d.  per  bbl. 

Tallow,         do        per  cwt.   - 

- 

. 

1  19  0 

a 

2 

0  6 

3s.  2d.  per  cwto 

Turpentine,  do            do 

- 

- 

7  0 

a 

7  6 

Id.  per  cwt. 

Whalebone,  do        per  ton    - 

- 

. 

240    0  0 

20  pr  ct.  ad  vaU 

Wheat,  per  70  lbs. 

duty  paid,  per  70  lbs.  - 

/ 

- 

None 

- 

1 20s.  pr.  quarter. 

Quoted  in  bond,  except  when  mentioned  as  duty  paid.  Five  per  cent,  additional  is  charged 
on  duties  stated ;  but  provisions,  for  export  or  ship  stores,  pay  no  duty.  Hams  and  bacon,  m 
pickle,  pay  pork  duty. 

A  barrel  is  200  lbs. ;  a  tierce  is  304  lbs. ;  a  quarter  is  8  bushels  j  a  cwt.  is  1 12  lbs. ;  an  imperial 
gallon  is  9  lbs.j  a  tun  is  252  imperial  gallons. 
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Aggregate  average  prices  of  foreign  corn  for  six  weeks,  (which  regulate 
the  duty,)  made  up  to  December  21,  1844. — Wheat,  45s.  3d.\  oats,  2ls.  9d; 
Indian  corn,  32&;  peas,  35$.  lid.  per  imperial  quarter. 

Duty  during  the  preseni  week. —  Wheat,  20s. ;  oats,  6s. ;  Indian  corn, 
4s.;  peas,  7s.  6rf.;  flour,  12s.  Off/,  per  barrel. 

Duty  on  Canada  grain. — Wheat,  Is.;  oats,  2s.;  Indian  corn,  6c?.;  pea*. 
6</.;  flour  7 Id. 


Liverpool,  January  3,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  much  pleasure  to  note,  at  the  commencement  of 
another  year,  the  favorable  position  of  the  American  provision  trade.  The 
advances  evident  in  the  few  samples  of  the  new  cure  of  beef  and  pork  that 
have  arrived,  and  the  marked  improvement  and  liberal  supplies  of  cheese, 
give  strong  assurances  of  a  permanent  business  in  those  articles;  while  a 
profitable  trade  in  lard  and  tallow  has  only  been  limited  by  a  want  of  sup- 
plies. 

The  following  extract  from  the  circular  of  an  extensive  cattle-dealing- 
firm  contains  important  corroboration  of  oifr  anticipations  of  the  growing 
success  of  the  provision  trade;  and  is  the  nrore  valuable  as  it  is  written, 
for  the  home  market  only,  without  any  reference  to  American  circulation, 
and  certainly  without  any  partiality  shown  to  the  trade : 

{l  With  respect  to  salted  provisions,  we  shall  have  a  permanently-estab- 
lished business  from  America  for  beef  and  pork:  hitherto  it  has  been  inef- 
ficiently conducted,  through  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  as  to 
what  would  suit  the  English  market,  and  sales  here  having  had  to  be 
effected  at  considerable  sacrifice,  and  a  clearance  of  nearly  all  the  inju- 
dicious selections  and  old  and  bad  lots  having  been  made,  and  experience 
regulating  the  basis  upon  which  the  shipments  on  the  road,  and  which  are 
preparing  for  this  country  [must  be  made,]  will  be  the  means  of  placing  this 
trade  in  future  in  a  methodical  channel.  From  what  has  transpired,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  Irish  curers  can  have  no  chance  of  competing  with  the  American  im- 
porters in  point  of  beef ;  but,  with  respect  to  pork,  Irish  maintains,  and  is  likely 
to  maintain  the  pre-eminence,  although  some  corn  fed  pork  of  excellent 
quality  was  sold  here  last  week  at  61s.  per  barrel ;  which  shows  that,  if 
America  will  really  send  the  article  required,  price  is  a  secondary  object. 
Tierce  middles,  or  bacon,  of  which  there  were  a  few  arrivals  in  the  early 
stage  of  this  business,  are  not  now  looked  for  or  thought  of.  Lard  has 
been  the  steadiest  article  imported  since  the  opening  of  this  trade.  The 
description,  however,  has  been  of  various  quality,  very  little  amongst  it 
suitable  for  culinary  purposes — though,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price 
of  Irish,  it  is  inquired  for  now  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  has  become  a  staple 
article  of  commerce  amongst  the  chandlers  and  lard-pressers.  United 
States  or  Canadian  butter  has  been  a  small  import  during  the  year ;  and, 
considering  the  high  price  of  Irish,  and  rapid  communication  between  this 
port  and  America,  its  not  coming  forward  leads  to  a  confirmation  of  the 
accounts  that  the  Canadians  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  it  as  an 
article  of  export ;  and  that  the  duty  from  the  States,  added  to  the  price 
there,  would  not  make  it  a  profitable  shipment,  even  if  the  present  high  price 
of  Irish  could  be  obtained  for  it.     The  import  of  cheese  from  America  has 
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been  heavy  ;  and  although  a  large  quantity  has  been  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, there  have  been  some  very  prime  parcels  amongst  it ;  and  this  ar- 
ticle, like  all  the  American  provisions  intended  for  this  market,  will,  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  trade  becomes  extended,  find  a  proper  level.  Of  the 
continuance  and  permanence  of  our  business  with  America  for  this  article 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  they  can  send  it  good  in  quality,  and  moderate 
in  price." 

I  have  understood  it  would  be  acceptable  to  many  parties  to  republish, 
at  this  time,  the  directions  for  packing  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  im- 
port, although  they  have  been  already  widely  circulated,  and  do  not  pos- 
sess the  same  interest  they  had  two  years  since.  They  will  be  found  an- 
nexed. 

The  threatened  scarcity  of  money  has  not  been  realized.  The  rate  in 
London  is  about  2-J  per  cent.  This,  with  the  continued  employment  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  the  entire  absence  of  mercantile  speculation, 
gives  good  promise  for  the  results  of  the  new  year  just  commenced.  The 
prevailing  easterly  winds  have  limited  arrivals  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, but  transactions  to  a  fair  extent  have  taken  place — for  which,  see  re- 
marks  under  the  usual  head.  With  compliments  of  the  season, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  McHENRY. 


Review  of  the  market  for  December. 

Beef — The  small  imports  of  new  have  been  taken  readily,  on  arrival,  at 
extreme  quotations.  There  is  no  doubt  this  market  will  be  entirely  depend- 
ent on  America  for  supplies  of  beef. 

Pork. — About  150  barrels  new  have  arrived,  so  well  handled  as  to  real- 
ize at  once  prices  nearly  equal  to  Irish;  showing  that  the  low  prices  hereto- 
fore obtained  were  attributable  to  careless  curing  and  packing,  and  not  to 
quality  of  meat. 

Butter  continues  scarce,  and  prices  advance.  With  an  import  from  Ire- 
land equal  to  1,000  firkins  per  day,  the  stock  is  less  than  same  time  last 
year. 

Cheese. — A  large  business  has  been  done,  but  dealers  have  submitted  re- 
luctantly to  the  advanced  prices.  The  quality  continues  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. 

Hams. — Sales  of  really  fine  small  hams  could  be  made  at  highest  quota- 
tions, but  there  are  none  here. 

Beeswax.:—  Sales  at  £7  12s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  price  could  be  had  for  more,  as  the  supplies  are  more  than  ample  for  the 
demand.  This  article  does  not  enter  as  largely  into  manufacturing  pur- 
poses as  formerly. 

Cloverseed. — The  stock  is  undoubtedly  light,  but  holders  ask  higher  rates 
than  buyers  will  submit  to.  Should  increased  supplies  from  the  contineut 
not  arrive,  a  considerable  advance  on  present  quotations  must  be  looked 
for;  but  there  have  been  no  sales  this  season  of  new  American. 

Flaxseed. — There  have  been  considerable  arrivals  from  New  York;  but 
holders  prefer  storing  to  accepting  less  than  70s.  per  tierce.  The  imports 
from  Riga  into  Ireland  being  16,436  barrels  against  53.789  last  year,  leaves 
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a  large  balance  of  clean  sowing  seed  lobe  made  np  by  purchases  elsewhere, 
and  must  causa  prices  to  ruie  high  during  the  season. 

Flour. — Sales  of  1,200  barrels  in  bond  have  been  made  at  17s.  bd.,  which 
shows  a  gradual  advance. 

Indian  com  has  gone  largely  into  consumption,  and  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  cattle- feeding  articles,  the  price  being  relatively  lower. 

Lard. — 45s.  have  been  had  during  the  month  for  fine  leaf  in  kegs.  This 
was  an  extreme  price  for  a  favorite  parcel.  40s.  to  42s.  cou'd  be  had  for  a 
fair  article.  Irish  lard  has  advanced  8s.  per  cwt.  during  the  month.  Lard 
in  barrels  has  also  been  yelling  freely  at  extreme  quotations,  but  is  now  less 
in  demand.  The  stock  is  only  100  tons,  against  700  tons  last  year.  The 
consumption  in  1S41  has  been  equally  great  as  in  1S43,  with  an  advance  in 
price  equal  to  4s.  percw-".  during  the  last  three  mouths. 

'Fallow. — The  large  supplies  from  Australia,  added  to  those  from  South 
America,  have  more  than  made* up  the  small  deficiency  from  Russia,  and 
press  down  prices  of  North  American,  which,  however,  have  advanced 
greatly  in  reputation.  40s.  6d.  may  now  be  given  as  the  highest  quotation 
for  best  quality,  without  any  tendency  to  advance. 

Linseed  cake  continues  to  advance,  but  there  is  no  stock  here  from  the 
United  States. 

Quercitron  bark. — Sales  to  a  considerable  extent  have  been  made  at 
7s.  6(/.  to  8s.     The  use  of  substitutes  interferes  with  an  active  demand. 

Taken  for  home  consumption  during  the  month  of  December,  1844,  356 
tons  lard,  2,600  barrels  apples,  192  tons  cheese,  8,000  bushels  rice,  1,800 
bushels  Indian  corn,  108  tons  quercitron  bark.  Paid  on  clocks  £209,  on 
chairs  £15. 

JAMES  McHENRY. 


Imports  from  1st  to  3\st  of  December,  1844. 

Montreal. — 13,600  bushels  peas ;  996  barrels  flour ;  3,237  barrels  pot- 
ash ;  509  barrels  pearl-ash ;  71  barrels  apples ;  17  barrels  cheese;  60  tierces 
flaxseed;  1.074  kegs  butter;  9,767  bushels  wheat ;  14  tons  linseed  cake; 
30  barrels  pork. 

Quebec. — 10,914  bushels  peas;  772  barrels  flour;  467  barrels  potash; 
110  barrels  pearl-ash;  26  barrels  apples;  101  barrels  beef;  187  barrels 
pork ;  186  kegs  butter  ;  12  kegs  lard  ;  10  barrels  onions. 

Boston. — 35  barrels  apples  ;  202  boxes  cheese. 

New  York. — 1,696  barrels  apples;  365  tierces  beef:  f  45  barrels  pork  ; 
2,612  barrels  and  2,358  kegs  lard  ;  547  casks  and  1,498  boxes  cheese;  45 
casks  sperm  oil ;  4,497  barrels  turpentine  ;  135  hogsheads,  53  casks,  and  43 
barrels  tallow ;  25  barrels  onions ;  1,272  wet  hides  ;  161  barrels  ashes;  170 
barrels  tar;  121  tons  ore;  1,730  tierces  flaxseed ;  11  packages  beeswax; 
1,411  pieces  maple;  10  kegs  and  41  hogsheads  tobacco. 

Philadelphia. — 59  hogsheads  tobacco. 

New  Orleans. — 82  hogsheads  tobacco;  178  bales  hemp;  345  barrels 
pork  ;  4  tons  bones;  27  Logsheads.  51  tierces,  and  47  barrels  tallow;  421 
hides  ;  66  barrels  lard  ;  1 12  barrels  flour. 
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Imports  into  Liverpool. 


Beef. 

Pork. 

Cheese. 

Bauer. 

Hams. 

Lard. 

Tallow. 

Tear, 

o 
.Si 

CO 

5 

S- 

pq 

Casks. 
Boxes, 

-j. 

O 

c 

O 

n 

bo 

(— 1 

i— 1 

pq 

1843  3,500 

1844  j  9,300 

5,005 
t  ,354 

2,956 
7,939 

4,922:19.004 
5,67418,611 

13,060 
3,458 

2,500 

623  23,962 

441120,027 

24,650i  1,600 
*6,960j  2,116 

2,200 

2,801 

Stocks  on  hand  at  Liverpool  January  1,  1S45. 


Year,  i    Beef.      Pork. 


1843 
1844 


i  Tierces,  j  P£Zs. 
6,080  i  829 
3,127  13,368 


Cheese.  I  Tallow. 

i     : 


Tons.  I 
285  j 
160    ! 


Casks. 
800 
200 


Lard.  :  Beeswax. 


Tons. ' 
696  j 
100  | 


Tons. 

None. 

10 


Clover- 
seed. 


Tons. 

190 

60 


Quercitron! 
bark. 


Flaxseed. 


Hhds. 
1,550 
1,650 


Tierces. 
None. 
1,200 


Directions  for  preparing 


beef  pork ,  lard,  and  hams,  for  the  English 
market. 


Beef. — Kill  fat  cattle  only.  All  parts  are  used  but  the  head,  feet,  and 
legs  :  to  be  cut,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  pieces  of  8  pounds  each.  Pack 
away  in  store  casks,  with  dry  salt,  well  rubbe^in  :  the  casks  to  be  filled  up 
with  pickle,  sufficient  saltpetre  being  added  to  give  a  bright  color  and  proper 
consistency.  In  a  day  or  two.  or  as  soon  as  the  blood  is  sufficiently  purged 
out,  the  beef  is  to  be  removed  to  fresh  pickle,  where  it  remains  until  packed 
for  exportation.  Observe :  saltpetre  must  not  be  used  in  any  pickle  after 
the  first.  Pickle  should  be  strained,  and  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg. 
To  be  packed  in  tierces  containing  38  pieces,  or  304  pounds,  perfectly 
water  tight,  with  two  iron  hoops  at  each  end,  and  made  just  to  fit.  The 
edges  of  the  pieces  to  be  trimmed  and  laid  in  smoothly,  firmly,  and  in  layers. 
Between  each  layer  some  fine  salt  is  to  be  used,  and  over  the  top  of  the 
whole  an  inch  or  two  of  very  coarse  Turk's  island  or  St.  Ubes  should  be 
placed. 

Pork. — After  killing,  the  hogs  should  be  allowed  to  hang  for  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours,  to  become  quite  firm.  In  curing,  the  same  proeess 
is  to  be  observed  as  in  beef.  To  be  packed  for  exportation  in  barrels  of  50 
neat  square  pieces  of  4  pounds  each.  A  barrel  of  prime  mess  pork  should 
contain  4  pieces,  fore  leg  to  knee  joint,  with  part  of  shoulder  attached ;  16 
shoulder  pieces  ;  10  belly  pieces ;  10  rib  pieces ;  10  chine  or  back-bone 
pieces.  Each  packer  must  brand  his  own  name  conspicuously  on  the  head 
of  his  casks,  with  the  number  of  pieces  and  description  of  beef  or  pork. 

Lard. — Really  fine  lard,  for  culinary  purposes,  should  be  packed  in  neat 
wlrte  kegs  of  40  pounds  each.  It  should  be  poured  in,  and  allowed  to  cool 
hi  fore  htading.  So  much  care  is  not  required  in  barrel  lard,  which  is 
chiefly  used  for  chandbry  purposes  or  machinery;  but.  if  poured  ia  before. 
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heading,  there  would  be  a  greater  cdpunty  of  the  packages  being  full 
when  cool. 

Hams—Belfast  method. — After  a  hog  has  hung  long  enough  to  be  firm, 
hams  are  cut  out,  and  laid  singly  in  rows  on  cold  stone  or  brick  floor,  with 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  over  them.  After  lying  four  or  five  hours,  they 
are  taken  to  the  salting  trough,  and  rubbed  hard  or  scraped,  for  the  purpose 
of  softening  and  whitening  the  cuticle,  distributing  the  juices,  and  prepar- 
ing it  to  receive  the  sab  :  to  be  then  laid  on  the  floor  as  before,  and  half  an 
ounce  of 'finely  powdered  saltpetre  sprmk'ed  over  each  ham,  then  thinly 
covered  with  salt,  and  allowed  to  remaia  two  days;  to  be  then  transferred 
once  more  to  salting  trough,  and  rubbed  and  scraped  as  before.  They^  may 
now,  to  save  room,  be  placed  two  deep  on  the  floor,  and  thinly  covered  with 
salt.  Here  lie  twelve  days,  then  taken  up  and  washed  clean  of  salt,  aud 
hung  in  drying-house,  where  a  slow  lire  is  kept  up  till  thoroughly  dried. 
To  be  then  neatly  trimmed  and  rounded  with  a  knife,  and  packed  for  ex- 
portation in  casks,  with  snooks  or  husks  of  Indian  corn,  to  absorb  the 
moisture. 

JAMES  McHENRY. 


No.  42. 

COTTON-SEED  OIL,  &c. 

[The  following  account  of  cotton-seed  oil,  &c,  from  J.  Hamilton 
Cooper,  esq.,  of  Georgia,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  it  shows  the  use  which 
may  yet  be  made  of  an  article  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  before 
comparaiively  useless.  A  gentleman  at  the  North  is  already  making  inqui- 
ries on  this  subject,  which  may  lead  to  his  embarking  in  this  enterprise.  It 
is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  cotton-planters  may  rejoice  to  find  an  ar- 
ticle of  so  little  value  hitherto  maybe  converted  into  an  important  article  of 
domestic  and  foreign  use.  It  was  received  too  late  for  reference  in  the 
report.] 

The  seed  of  the  Sea-island  or  long  staple  cotton  weighs  about  40  lbs.  to 
the  bushel.  As  it  is  less  coated  with  fibre,  the  yield  of  oil  to  the  bushel 
will  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  upland  ;  but  I  am  unable  to 
say  what  it  is.  As  the  two  kinds  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  plant,  it  is 
presumed  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  oil  from  the  two. 

Practically  considered,  the  Sea-island  cotton  seed  may  be  put  out  of  the 
question,  from  its  limited  production,  and  the  value  set  on  it  by  planters  as 
a  manure. 

Prom  the  experiments  made  on  a  large  scale  at  Natchez,  the  oil  from  up- 
land cotton  seed  was  found,  when  well  refined,  to  burn  as  well  as  sperma- 
ceti ;  it  made  also  an  excellent  paint  oil.  There  was,  however,  much  dif- 
ficulty in  refining  it,  and  so  much  waste  in  accomplishing  it  as  to  render 
the  manufacture  unprofitable.  The  processes  employed  were  such  as  were 
then  used  in  the  Netherlands.  France,  and  in  America ;  but  none  of  them 
was  satisfactory.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  great  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  now  making  in  organic  chemistry  will  soon  supply 
a  satisfactory  process  of  refinement. 

As  there  are  30  bushels  of  seed  to  every  bale  of  cotton,  each  bale  will 
yield  at  least  15  gallons  of  crude  oil,  and  360  lbs.  of  oil  cake.  If  the  oil 
can  be  made  to  r^e  worth  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  cake  be  sold  only  for 
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1  cent,  an  increase  of  $10  at  least  per  bale  will  be  s^iveu.  which  in  2,000,000 
of  bales  will  be  $20,000,000. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  the  western  country,  the  seed  is  absolutely 
thrown  away,  as  the  lands  are  too  rich  to  be  manured.  The  oil-cake  from 
cotton  seed  has  been  extensively  used  by  me  as  feed  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  was  found  to  be  excellent.  It  may  be  used  with  equal  advan- 
tage with  rape-cake  for  food  or  manure. 

Upland  or  Sea- island  cotton  seed  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  factors 
in  Charleston  or  Savannah. 

No  difficulty  exists  in  hulling,  tempering,  or  expressing  the  oil.  The 
huller  of  Follet  fy  Smith  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  accomplishes  the  first 
very  effectually,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  of  kernel  in  four  or  five  minutes  ; 
and  the  machinery  employed  in  French  Flanders  for  rape  seed,  &c,  an- 
swers perfectly  for  cotton  seed. 

The  present  low  prices  of  cotton  will  present  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
planters  to  save  and  sell  the  seed  at  reasonable  prices  ;  and  it  is  l>elieved 
that,  if  a  cheap  and  effective  mode  of  refining  the  oil  can  be  discovered5 
this  branch  of  manufacture  will  become  one  of  very  high  value  to  the 
countrv. 

J.  HAMILTON  COOPER, 

near  Darien,  Ga. 

Memoranda  of  experiments  made  in  January j  1836,  at  Natchez,  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  quantities  of  crude  oil,  cake,  $*c.,from  the  seed  of  the 
short  staple  or  upland  cotton. 

A. — 200  grains  (by  weight)  of  seed  of  good  quality,  well  dried  in  the  sun, 
opened  by  hand,  and  the  kernels  carefully  separated  from  the  hulls  and 
fibre,  gave  of 

Kernels       -  -  -        115^  grains,  being  57f  per  cent. 

Hulls  and  fibre        -  -  84|  •>'."        «     '  42^        « 


200  100 


B. — The  same  seed,  after  being  well  sun  dried,  were  heated  on  a  shovel 
over  the  fire,  until  they  became  crisp.     They  lost  2 J  per  cent,  in  weight, 
C. — One  bushel  (even  measure)  of  seed,  heated  during  eight  minutes  in  a 
drying  kiln,  was  hulled  by  Follet's  huller,  and  gave 

Kernels      -  -  -  -        14|  lbs.,  or  54J  per  cent. 

Hulls  and  fibre  12£      "      45}       " 

26J  lbs.  weight  of  1  bushel  of 
seed,  even  or  struck  measure. 
D.— One  bushel  (heaped  measure)  kiln  dried,  gave 

Kernels-  -  -  -         1(5^  lbs.,  or  54.17  per  cent. 

Hulls  and  fibre  *  -  -         13|      "      45.83      « 


30  lbs.  weight  of  1  bushel  of 
seed,  heaped  measure. 
E. — Ten  bushels  of  kiln  dried  seed  slightly  heaped  weighed      -    30]  lbs. 
When  hulled,  they  yielded  9^  bushels  of  hulls,  &c.,  weighing     117  u 
And  5  bushels  of  kernels,  weighing    *  *        • ■>    184  " 
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Which  5  bushels  of  kernels  when  kneaded  into  a  paste 
under  the  Stopes,  with  2  quarts  of  water,  gave  3  bushels 
IS  quarts  of  tempered  meal,  which  sleighed       -  -     198  ib>. 

or  58$  lbs.  per  bushel. 
F, — The  average  weight  of  a  bushel  of  tempered  meal  is  -       64    l- 

Deduct  for  water  -  -  -  -  3   " 


Leaves  the  weight  of  the  kernel  -  -  -  -       58   u 

G. — One  gallon  of  crude  oil  from  the  press  weighed  7  lbs.  6  oz. 
H. — One  bushel  of  well-tempered  meal,  weighing  (51  lbs.,  was  pressed,  and 
the  cake  retempered  and  repressed  :  it  gave 

1st  pressing   -  -  6£  quarts  of  crude  oil. 

2d  pressing    -  2§      "  « 


•'tit 


Weight  of  the  bushel  of  meal  -  -  -  -     6 1    lbs. 

Weight  of  9T\  quarts,  at  7  lbs.  6  oz.  per  gallon,  (G)  -     16J   " 

Leaves  for  weight  of  the  cake      -  44J 


4 


Results. 

One  bushel  of  seed  weighing  30  lbs.  gives  16  lbs.  of  kernel,  which,  when 
tempered  and  twice  pressed,  yields  from  2\  quarts  to  2T\  quarts  of  crude 
oil,  and  12-^  lbs.  of  cake. 


No.  43 


The  following  letters  from  Messrs.  Smdtzer  and  North  were  received  too 
-ate  to  be  noticed  in  the  report ;  but,  as  they  contain  information  on  subjects 
which  will  interest  many  of  the  agriculturists  of  our  country,  it  is  believed 
that  their  insertion  here  will  be  gratifying  to  a  portion  of  the  readers  of  this 
document ;  and  they  are  therefore  inserted  in  this  place,  although  somewhat 
out  of  their  regular  order : 

Frederick  county,  Md., 
Bloomficld  Farms,  February  6,  1845. 

Sir  :  Through  the  medium  of  the  post  office,  1  receivecfyour  communi- 
cation dated  31st  January.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  give  you  the  required 
information  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  China  wheat  into  this 
country,  and  also  the  Oregon  corn  ;  together  with  such  other  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist. 

In  reference  to  the  China  (or,  as  it  is  very  often  called,  hardware)  wheat,  its 
introduction  into  America  is  of  a  novel  character.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true; 
having  obtained  my  information  from  a  souree  well  authenticated,  therefore 
worthy  of  credit.  The  history  is  this  :  A  few  years  since,  there  was  some 
China-ware  imported  from  the  north  of  China,  and.  on  opening  a  crate  of 
the  ware,  there  were  a  few  heads  of  wheat  found  in  it ;  the  head  being  so 
very  large  and  compact,  and  the  grain  being  so  far  superior  to  our  Ameri- 
28 
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can  wheat,  the  discoverer  was  induced  to  plant  those  few  grains,  to  make 
the  experiment. 

I  have  been  experimenting  for  several  years ;  and  last  year  sowed  10  » 
bushels  of  said  wheat,  which  yielded  292  bushels,  or  about  42J  bushels  to 
the  acre.     This  wheat  branches  and  grows  very  much  like  rye,  and  has 
never  been  injured  by  smut,  mildew,  or  fly.     It  ripens  from  6  to  8  days 
earlier  than  any  of  the  common  species  of  wheat. 

I  have  obtained,  through  a  gentleman  from  the  territory  of  Oregon,  a 
kind  which  he  stated  was  the  native  wheat  of  that  country,  and  said  to 
have  grown  there  spontaneously  for  a  great  number  of  years.  I  sowed  a 
small  quantity  of  the  Oregon  wheat  last  fall ;  and,  from  present  appearance* 
I  think  it  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate. 

I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  growth  and  nature  of  the  Oregon 
corn,  of  which  I  obtained  a  small  quantity  from  General  Win.  H.  Harrison, 
in  1839.  He  stated  that  it  yielded  more  abundantly  than  any  other  corn  he 
ever  raised.  I  planted  it,  and  can  say  its  yield  is  more  abundant  than  any 
species  of  corn  within  my  knowledge.  I  raised  from  4  acres,  at  one  end  of 
the  field,  121-|  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  shelled  1\  bushels  to  the  barrel.  It 
is  well  worth  the  agriculturist's  attention ;  for  my  experience  teaches  me 
that  its  yield  is  at  least  20  per  cent,  over  our  common  species  of  corn.  The 
Oregon  corn  should  be  planted  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  April.  I  planted 
mine  last  spring  about  the  last  of  April ;  ploughed  my  ground  in  the  spring, 
and  planted  it  3^  feet  one  way  by  2  feet  the  other  way — 2  stalks  in  a  hill. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  much  better  (when  it  can  be  done)  to  plough  the  ground 
in  the  fall. 

The  best  mode  I  have  ever  tried  to  improve  corn,  is  to  gather  your  liquid1 
manure  by  sinking  hogsheads,  or  something  like  tanner's  vats,  in  or  near  your 
barn-yard,  so  that  you  can  conduct  the  water  into  them.  Place  a  large  cask 
or  hogshead  on  two  wheels ;  fill  your  cask  or  hogshead,  and,  with  a  pair  of 
horses  or  cattle,  draw  it  out  on  your  corn-field  when  the  corn  is  2  or  3  inches 
high  ;  cover  it  over  your  rows  of  corn,  with  the  spigot  right  over  your  row 
of  corn  ;  put  a  small  sieve  under  your  spigot,  so  as  to  sprinkle  it  over  the 
corn.  One  hogshead  of  this  liquid  manure,  applied  in  this  way,  is  worth) 
two  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  applied  in  the  usual  way. 

I  will  now  give  you  my  opinion  on  the  growth  of  wheat,  as  regards  the^ 
ravages  of  the  fly.  1  have  often  wondered  why  it  was  that  some  wheat, 
is  more  injured  than  others  by  this  insect.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion^ 
by  close  observation,  that  wheat  where  the  blade  or  leaf  stands  erect  in  the 
fall,  and  early  in  the  spring,  is  more  subject  to  fly  than  the  wheat  where  the 
blade  or  leaf  keeps  close  to  the  ground ;  from  the  fact  that  the  fly  in  all  cases 
deposites  its  eggs  in  the  groove  or  hollow  part  of  the  blade,  which  is  a  con- 
ductor, when  the  rain  or  dews  fall  on  them,  to  carry  them  to  the  stalk; 
whereas,  in  wheat  that  lies  close  to  the  ground,  the  rain  washes  most  of 
them  off,  and  consequently  they  must  perish. 

A  very  a^ood  plan  to  prevent  the  fly  from  injuring  the  wheat,  is  to  take  a* 
log  or  roller,  and  roll  or  run  it  over  your  wheat  in  the  fall  and  early  in  the 
spring,  so  as  to  keep  it  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible ;  it  is  also  a  very- 
good  preventive  of  the  frost  from  injuring  the  wheat  by  pressing  or  throw- 
ing it  out. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

H.  R.  SMELTZER. 

To  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq  , 

Commissioner  of  Patents,    . 
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Middletown,  Conn.,  February  G,  1S45. 

My  dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo,  enclosing  to  me  a  quao- 
tity  of  seeds,  has  been  received  ;  for  which  I.  feel  very  grateful  to  you. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  now  enclose  to  you,  by  mail,  about  700 
squash  seeds,  with  directions  how  to  cultivate  them,  which  are  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  procure  as  yet ;  but  am  in  hopes  of  procuring  a  lew  more 
for  you  soon,  and  will  send  you  all  I  can  get. 

I  know  of  no  squashes  of  the  kind  ever  raised  in  this  part  of  the  country 
but  by  myself,  excepting  a  few  raised  by  my  neighbors  from  seed  that  I  gave 
them.  On  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  applied  to  them  for  some  of  the  seed. 
but  they  had  disposed  of  most  of  them  before  I  received  your  letter. 

Last  spring  I  planted  four  or  five  seeds  in  my  garden,  and  from  them? 
I  obtained  about  700  weight  of  squashes ;  and  from  one  seed  I  had  two 
squashes,  each  of  them  weighing  more  than  120  pounds,  besides  two  or 
three  smaller  ones.  One  of  them  I  sent  to  the  institute,  or  fair,  in  the  city 
of  New  York  ;  for  which  I  obtained  the  first  premium  in  that  institute  fox 
squashes,  by  the  person  that  took  charge  of  it,  if  he  informed  me  right. 
The  other  I  sent  to  the  fair  in  this  place,  which  was  judged  to  be  the  best 
presented  there. 

The  squashes,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color,  of  a  fine  grain. 
and  good  for  pies.  The  seeds  must  be  planted  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
season  will  admit,  without  injury  to  the  plant  by  frost ;  and  the  vine  will 
grow  until  destroyed  by  the  frost  in  the  fall. 

In  preparing  the  land  before  planting  the  seeds,  I  take  from  my  barn- 
yard some  well  rotted  manure,  mix  with  it  wood- ashes ,  slacked  lime,  and  « 
little  sprinkling  of  fine  salt ;  mix  it  well  with  the  manure,  which  will  pre*- 
vent  the  cut-worm  from  destroying  the  plants,  and  will  give  a.  vigorous 
growth  to  the  squashes.  Put  about  one  shovel  full  of  it  into  each  hill,  mix  it 
well  with  the  soil ;  then  plant  the  seed,  by  sticking  the  chit  or  sharp  end  of 
the  seed  downwards  in  the  hill.  I  put  only  one  seed  in  a  hill ;  and  in  the 
dry  season  of  the  summer  I  occasionally  water  the  plants  with  soap-suds. 
And  from  four  or  five  seeds,  cultivated  as  above  stated,  I  can  raise  from 
800  to  1,000  weight  of  squashes. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

SIMEON  NORTH 

Henry  L-  Ellsworth,  Esq  , 

Commissioner  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  44. 

Fro  ii  the  Ohio  CuU;va'  Jr. 
THE  RUSJ  OH  BLIGHT  IN  WHEAT.    WHAT  IS  IT  % 

The  rust  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  blight)  is  the  great  enemy  of 
the  wheat  crop  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  western  States.  Mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  are  annually  lost  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio  alone,  by 
this  malady  ;  hence  anything  tending  to  throw  light  upon  this  subject  is  of 
vast  importance  to  the  community.  Hitherto,  very  little  of  practical  vak-e 
has  been  known  about  this  disease — at  least  by  the  majority  of  farmers, 
Each  one  has  his  own  theory  as  to  its  nature,  and  the  causes  "that  pro 
it;  and  the  theory  of  almost  every  one  differs  materially  from  that  8$  hfe 
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neighbor,  except  that  nearly  all  have  settled  down  in  the  belief  that,  what- 
ever may  be  its  nature,  the  causes  are  beyond  their  control  ;  and  hence  the 
evil  must  be  submitted  to  as  one  of  the  "dispensations  of  Providence." 

Some,  however,  are  not  willing  to  settle  down  upon  such  conclusions  -y 
and,  as  one  of  that  number,  it  will  be  our  aim  to  demonstrate,  if  possible, 
by  facts  and  arguments,  that  the  evil  can  be.  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  en- 
tirely avoided,  when  farmers  will  properly  investigate  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, and  rightly  interpret  and  reduce  to  practice  the  lessons  which  she 
teaches. 

Let  us,  then,  kind  readers,  take  up  this  subject  in  a  reasonable  and  philo- 
sophical way ;  lay  aside  all  our  old  theories,  and  go  to  work  and  examine 
facts ;  for  the  great  error  with  most  men  in  regard  to  such  matters  is,  they 
begin  by  forming  in  their  minds  a  theory,  and  Then  look  for  facts  merely  to 
support  their  theory.  The  consequence  is,  they  fail  to  observe  facts  of  an 
opposite  character,  and  of  course  seldom  arrive  at  the  truth.  First,  then, 
let  us  examine — 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  rust  ? — We  find  that  farmers  are  no 
more  agreed  on  this  point,  than  in  regard  to  its  cause,  or  the  means  of  its 
prevention.  A  multitude  of  theories  have  been  advanced,  and  some  of 
them  ingeniously  argued  ;  though,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  not  sustain- 
ed by  facts.  It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  devote  the  space  that  would  be 
necessary  to  examine  or  define  these  different  theories ;  so  we  will  only 
mention  one  that  seems  to  be  most  common — namely,  that,  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  or  some  other  causes,  the  roots  of  the  wheat  absorb  a  greater 
amount  of  sap  than  can  be  properly  elaborated  or  disposed  of  by  the  plant, 
and  consequently  the  straw  bursts  or  splits,  and  the  sap  exudes ;  that  the 
rust  which  is  seen  on  the  straw  is  merely  the  dried  sap,  or,  as  some  hold,  a 
species  of  fundus  that  takes  root  in  the  exuded  sap;  in  either  case,  regard- 
ing it  (the  rust)  as  the  effect  or  attendant  of  the  disease,  and  not  the  disease 
itself.  Some  have  carried  this  theory  further,  and  believed  that  the  disease 
was  owing  to  the  oxide  of  iron  being  absorbed  from  the  soil  by  the  roots, 
and  poisoning  the  plant,  causing  the  stem  to  burst,  and  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  rust  to  the  exuded  sap.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  supposition  was 
soon  shown  by  careful  analysis  of  the  rust  itself,  proving  that  it  does  not 
contain  a  particle  of  iron. 

But  what,  then,  are  the  facts  respecting  the  nature  of  the  disease  ?  The 
.annexed  engraving,  with  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  will  furnish  an  answer 
to  this  question,  that  we  think  must  be  plain  and  conclusive  to  every  mind. 


Fig.  1.  Section  of  diseased  wheat  straw, 
slightly  magnified,  showing  stripes  of  rust, 
or  fungi,  and  the  bursting  of  the  epidermis. 

Fig.  2.  The  fungi,  or  rust  plants,  greatly- 
magnified,  full  grown,  with  the  seeds  es- 
caping from  two  of  them. 

Fig.  3.  Small  bunch  of  fungi,  more  mag- 
nified, showing  their  attachment  to  the  cre- 
fvice  or  slit  in  the  straw. 
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The  examination  of  diseased  wheat  straw,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  compound 
rniscroscope,  demonstrates  most  conclusively  that  the  rust  consists  entirely 
of  minute/ting? — perfect  plants^  resembling  small  mushrooms,  or  toadstools, 
and  propagating  their  species  by  proper  seeds.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated 
by  the  above  engravings,  where  ng.  1  is  a  section  of  wheat  straw,  with  dark 
granulated  stripes  repri  senting  the  rust;  and  on  the  sides  can  be  seen  the 
swelling  up  and  bursting  of  the  epidermis,  ox  skin,  of  the  straw.  It  is 
shown  by  the  microscope,  that  the  fungi  begin  to  grow  inside  of  the  straw, 
beneath  this  epidermis;  and  immediately  on  its  bursting  or  splitting,  it  pro- 
trudes outside,  and  rapidly  grows  to  its  full  size  and  perfection.  The  small 
figure  (3)  shows  a  cluster  of  these furigi}  (magnified,)  taken  off  the  straw, 
and  exhibiting  their  manner  of  attachment,  by  their  roots,  to  the  crevice  or 
slit  in  the  straw.  The  central  figure  (2)  is  a  representation  of  a  very  small 
cluster  of  the  fungi,  full  grown,  and  greatly  magnified,  showing  their  uni- 
form shape,  (though  this  varies  somewhat,)  and  two  of  them  scattering  seed 
from  their  tops. 

The  quantity  of  seed  they  contain  is  very  great,  the  large  head  or  boll 
being  filled  with  it.  It  is  this  that  forms  the  fine  red  dust  which  floats  in 
the  air  like  vapor,  in  badly  rusted  fields  of  wheat.  It  resembles  the  smoke, 
or  more  properly  the  seed,  of  that  well  known  fungus,  the  puff-ball  ;  and 
may  be  carried  by  the  winds  from  one  farm  to  another,  over  vast  districts 
of  country,  spreading  the  contagion  to  every  field  that  is  from  any  cause 
rendered  in  a  fit  condition  for  receiving  the  disease.  Abundance  of  testi- 
mony could  be  adduced  to  prove  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  ;  and 
also  that  it  does  not  attack  all  fields  alike,  but  is  greatly  influenced  by  soil 
and  cultivation. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  if  the  rust  or  fungi  are  propagated  by  seed  in  this 
way,  how  is  it  that  they  commence  growing  inside  of  the  wheat  stem,  as 
above  stated  ?  The  answer  is,  such  are  found  to  be  the^ac^,  and  it  is  with 
these  we  have  mainly  to  do  at  present ;  the  how  and  the  why  will  be  an  after 
consideration.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  these  seeds  are  so  exceed- 
ingly small,  that  they  can,  and  we  suppose  do,  pass  into  the  plant  through 
the  stomata  or  air  vessels  of  the  leaves,  and  are  carried  with  the  descending 
sap  into  the  stem.  But  this  is  only  theory,  deducible  from  the  facts  we  have 
stated  ;  for  we  have  no  actual  demonstration  on  this  point.  Another  expla- 
nation, (and  to  our  mind  a  plausible  one,  though  we  have  never  seen  it  sug- 
gested by  any  other  writer,)  is,  that  the  seeds  of  the  fungi,  on  falling  to  the 
ground  in  the  fields  to  which  they  are  transported,  are  washed  into  the  soil 
by  rain,  and  taken  up  by  the  open  mouths  of  the  spongioles,  or  rootlets,  and 
thus  carried  into  the  circulation  with  the  food  of  the  plant.  This  again 
suggests  the  probability  that  these  seeds  may  remain  m  the  soil,  or  be  ap- 
plied with  straw  and  manure,  so  as  to  in  this  way  infect  the  succeeding  crop, 
if  circumstances  should  be  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  disease. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  more  minute  and  careful  observations  are  ne- 
cessary to  decide  these  and  many  other  points  connected  with  this  subject. 
We  hope  the  foregoing  will  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  question,  What  is  rust? 
and  serve  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  investigations. 

We  are  aware  that  these  statements  will  suggest  many  queries  and  spec- 
ulations in  the  minds  of  our  wheat  growing  readers.  We  desire  they  should  : 
and  when  they  have  had  time  to  ponder  over  this  chapter,  we  will  give 
them  another  on  the  same  subject. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  FEES,  &c  ,  FOR  PATENTS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 
The  British  dominions. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  divided  into  three 
countries,  for  each  of  which  separate  patents  must  be  obtained  by  any  in- 
ventor who  wishes  to  protect  his  invention  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
British  dominions :  one  for  England  and  Wales,  in  which  may  be  included 
the  British  colonies  and  possessions,  by  the  petitioner  signifying  his  inten- 
tion to  that  effect ;  one  for  Scotland  ;  and  one  for  Ireland. 

The  average  ordinary  cost,  if  unopposed,  and  passed  in  the  usual  manner, 
without  extra  fees,  will  be,  agent's  commission  included,  as  follows : 

For  England,  Wales,  and  colonies,  (fee,  about     - 
For  Scotland       -  -  -  -  - 

For  Ireland         ------ 

Three  specifications        - 

Total 

The  inventor  or  applicant  for  patents  is  not  required  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  his  invention.  He  has  only  to  sign  a  declaration  before  a 
master  in  chancery  to  the  title  of  his  invention,  and  he  receives,  after  due 
proceedings  are  had,  a  grant  of  letters  patent ;  after  which,  he  has  a  certain 
time  to  specify — usually  6  months. 

Applications  for  patents  are  sent  from  this  country  to  England  to  an  agent, 
who  takes  out  the  patent  in  his  own  name,  and  then  sells  or  transfers  the 
right,  as  the  inventor  directs.  A  patent  of  this  kind  is  taken  out  as  a  com- 
munication from  a  foreigner  abroad.     Patents  are  granted  for  14  years. 

France. 

Patents  are  granted  in  this  country  for  5,  10,  or  15  years,  at  the  option  of 
the  patentee.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  with  a  perfect  descrip- 
tion written  in  the  French  language,  and  two  sets  of  drawings.  The  term 
of  a  patent  cannot,  after  it  is  granted,  be  extended.  Every  invention  must 
be  worked  within  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  patent;  otherwise  it  may  be 
cancelled.  The  cost  will  generally  amount  to  about  $300,  and  agent's  fees. 
If  a  patent  is  taken  out  in  any  other  country  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
patent  in  France,  the  patent  in  France  is  void. 

Belgium. 

Patents  for  foreign  inventions  are  not  now  granted  for  a  longer  term  than 
10  years,  and  sometimes  they  are  restricted  to  5  years;  they  may  be  pro- 
longed, however,  a  few  years,  by  applying  before  their  expiration.     The 
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invention  must  be  worked  in  Belgium;  and  if  the  patentee  imports  any- 
similar  articles  to  those  he  has  patented,  the  grant  is  liable  to  be  rescinded. 
The  specification  must  be  written  in  the  French  language,  with  two  copies 
of  drawings.  The  invention  must  be  worked  within  2  years  after  the  grant, 
or  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Holland. 

The  specification  written  in  English,  and  accompanied  with  two  copies 
of  drawings,  may  be  sent  with  the  application  for  patent  in  this  country, 
which  is  granted  for  5,  10,  or  15  years,  (as  the  applicant  desires,)  if  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  term  of  a  foreign  patent,  for  the  same  thing ;  but  a 
patent  may  be  obtained  for  5  years,  and  afterwards  extended,  if  required,  to 
a  longer  period. 

Austria. 

The  specification  must  be  made  in  German,  and  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings, if  necessary.  A  patent  can  be  obtained  for  5  years,  and  afterwards 
extended  to  any  time  not  exceeding  15  years  in  the  whole.  The  invention 
must  be  worked  within  one  year  from  its  date,  or  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Prussia. 

This  government  exercises  a  discretionary  power  in  granting  patents. 
A  complete  specification  and  drawings  are  required;  but  no  tax  is  charged, 
except  a  trifling  sum  for  advertising,  &c.  Patents  are  granted  for  5  years, 
and  sometimes  longer ;  and  the  invention  must  be  put  in  practice  within  6 
months. 

Russia. 

Patents  are  granted  in  this  country  at  the*  discretion  of  government,  by 
which  their  duration  is  fixed,  which  is  for  3,  5,  or  6  years;  and.  to  insure 
their  validity,  they  must  not  have  been  published  in  any  country  previous 
to  the  application  here.  The  price  for  a  foreign  invention  is.  for  1  year, 
60 ;  for  2  years,  120  ;  for  3  years,  180  ;  for  4  years,  240  ;  for  5  years,  300 ; 
for  6  years,  360  silver  roubles.     A  silver  rouble  is  about  75  cents. 

Spain. 

Patents  of  importation  or  introduction  are  granted  in  this  country  for  5 
years,  if  no  description  can  be  found  in  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  in  Ma- 
drid ;  or  for  any  invention,  the  description  of  which  has  been  deposited  there 
for  more  than  3  years,  and  not  publicly  worked  in  Spain. 

N.  B. — In  foreign  countries,  patents  are  granted  to  those  who  introduce 
them,  as  well  as  to  inventors ;  but  in  the  United  States,  the  inventor  or  as- 
signee can  alone  take  a  patent.  If  the  inventor  is  a  foreigner,  the  fee  is  for 
a  foreign  patent. 
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Improvement  in  the  magneto-electric  machine,  and  application  of  this  in- 
strument to  operate  the  magnetic  telegraph. 

The  magneto-electric  machine  was  originally  contrived  by  Mr.  Saxton, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  interesting  discovery  of  Faraday  that 
magnetism  was  capable  of  exciting  electricity.  The  conditions  necessary 
for  obtaining  electricity  in  this  way,  were,  chiefly,  the  disturbance  of  mag- 
netic forces  in  a  bar  ot  soft  iron  surrounded  by  coils  of  wire.  A  number 
of  mechanical  contrivances  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  effect  this  disturb- 
ance, by  causing  the  bar  of  iron,  thus  surrounded,  to  approach  to  and  re- 
cede from  the  poles  of  powerful  magnets ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Saxton. 
far  exceeded  them  all,  by  giving  to  the  coils  and  enclosed  bar  a  rotary 
movement  about  the  poles  of  a  U-form  magnet.  This  instrument  afforded, 
bright  sparks  and  strong  shocks ;  but  the  currents  of  electricity  thus  ob- 
tained could  not  be  converted  to  any  useful  purpose,  as,  in  each  half  revo- 
lution of  the  coils,  the  currents  were  in  opposite  directions.  In  1838  Pro- 
fessor Page  published  in.  Silliman's  Journal  an  account  of  an  improved  form 
of  the  machine,  doing  away  with  many  existing  objections,  and  further- 
more rendering  it  at  once  a  useful  instrument,  by  a  contrivance  for  con- 
ducting these  opposing  currents  into  one  channel  or  direction,  which  part 
of  the  contrivance  was  called  the  unitress.  The  current  produced  in  this 
way  was  capable  of  performing  the  work,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  power 
developed  by  the  galvanic  battery  ;  and  the  machine  was  found  adequate  to 
the  furnishing  of  shocks  for  medical  purposes,  for  exhibiting  the  decompo- 
sition of  water,  furnishing  the  elements  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  their  re- 
spective poles,  and  producing  definite  electro-chemical  results.  These  two 
last  results  could  not  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  theunitress.  But,  with 
this  improvement,  the  instrument  was  still  wanting  in  one  property  of  the 
galvanic  battery — viz:  that  property  which  chemists  call  quantity,  or  that 
power  upon  which  depends  its  ability  to  magnetize,  and  also  to  heat  plati- 
num wires.  This  last  property  has  been  given  to  the  machine  by  the  re- 
cent contrivance  of  Professor  Page.  The  machine,  in  its  novelconstruc- 
tion  under  his  improvement,  developed  what  is  called,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, the  current  of  intensity,  but  had  a  very  feeble  magnetizing  power. 
By  a  peculiar  contrivance  of  the  coils,  (not  to  be  made  public  until  his 
rights  are  in  some  way  secured.)  the  current  of  quantity  is  obtained  in  its 
maximum,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  intensity  is  so  much  diminished 
that  it  gives  scarcely  any  shock,  and  decomposes  feebly.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  with  the  magnetic  telegraph  of  Professor  Morse,  and  operates 
equally  well  with  the  battery.  It  affords,  by  simply  turning  a  crank  at- 
tached to  the  machine,  a  constant  current  of  galvanic  electricity;  and  as 
there  is  no  consumption  of  material  necessary  to  obtain  this  power,  it  will 
doubtless  supersede  the  use  of  the  galvanic  battery,  which,  in  the  event  of 
constant  employment,  would  be  very  expensive,  from  the  waste  of  zinc, 
platinum,  acids,  mercury,  and  other  materials  used  in  its  construction.  It 
particularly  recommends  itself  for  magnetizing  purposes,  as  it  requires  no 
knowledge  of  chemistry  to  insure  the  result,  being  merely  mechanical  in  its 
action,  and  is  always  ready  for  action  without  previous  preparation  ;  the 
turning  of  a  crank  being  the  only  requisite  when  the  machine  is  in  order. 
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It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  :  does  not  diminish  perceptibly  in  power 
when  in  constant  use,  and  actually  gains  power  when  standing  at  rest.  It 
will  be  particularly  gratifying  to  the  man  of  science,  as  it  enables  him  to 
have  always  at  hand  a  constant  power  for  the  investigation  of  its  properties, 
without  any  labor  of  preparation.  We  notice  among  the  beautiful  results 
of  this  machine,  that  it  charges  an  electro-magnet  so  as  to  sustain  a  weight 
of  1,000  pounds,  and  it  ignites  to  a  white  heat  large  platinum  wires,  and 
may  be  used  successfully  for  blasting  at  a  distance  ;  and  should  government 
ever  adopt  any  such  system  of  defence  as  to  need  the  galvanic  power,  it 
must  supersede  the  battery  in  that  case.  Professor  Page  demonstrates,  by 
mathematical  reasoning,  that  the  new  contrivance  of  the  coils  affords  the 
very  maximum  of  quantity  to  be  obtained  by  magnetic  excitation. 
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MORSE'S  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

The  electro-magnet  is  the  basis  upon  which  this  whole  invention  rests  in 
its  present  construction  ;  without  it,  it  would  entirely  fail.  The  electro-mag- 
net is  produced  by  coiling  around  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
liorseshoe,  (fig.  1,)  copper-  wire  previously  covered,  similar  to  bonnet-  wire,  and 


varnished  to  prevent  metallic  contact  with  each  other  and  the  iron,  (fig.  2.) 
The  two  terminations  of  the  wire  thus  surrounding  the  iron  in  a  spiral  form, 
are  brought  out  at  each  end  of  the  curved  bar,  and  are  connected,  one  with 
the  zinc  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  §ther  with  the  platinum  j.  tie  battery 
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beiHii  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  with  its  corroding  acid,  produces  gal- 
vanic electricity,  which  starts  off  from  one  pole  of  the  battery,  follows  the 

win-  around  the  soft  iron,  and  returns  to  the  oilier  pole  of  the  hattery  by 
the  other  wire — thus  forming  a  complete  circuit.  The  galvanic  fluid  is 
now  passing  the  whole  length  of  the  wire,  and,  while  thus  passing,  the 
curved  iron  becomes  a  strong  magnet.    Hy  connecting  the  two  endsof  the 

bent  iron  with  a  bar  of  similar  soft  iron,  it  will  support  many  pounds 
weight.  If,  while  m  this  condition,  one  of  the  wires  is  removed  from  the 
battery,  the  cross-bar  falls,  and  with  it  its  weights.  The  curved  iron  re- 
turns instantly  to  its  original  state.  It  is  unmagnetized.  Complete  the  cir- 
cuit, as  at  first,  and  in  an  instant  it  is  again  a  magnet.  Break  the  circuit, 
and  it  ceases  to  be  a  magnet.  If  the  battery  is  placed  100,  or  1,000,  or 
10,000  feet  from  the  magnet,  yet,  when  the  one  is  connected  with  the  other 
by  intervening  wires,  the  elfect  upon  the  magnet  is  the  same — making  it  a 
magnet  when  the  circuit  is  complete,  and  vice  versa  when  it  is  broken. 
In  this  way,  power  is  produced  at  a  point  of  considerable  distance  from  the 
generating  agent,  and  wholly  at  the  command  of  the  operator  at  the  battery 
to  make  or  destroy  the  power  produced,  with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity. 


The  above  figure  represents  the  most  simple  form  of  the  electro-magnet, 
with  its  appropriate  machinery  for  telegraphic  purposes.  A  represents  a 
side  view  of  the  bent  iron  bar,  surrounded  with  its  coils  of  copper  wire, 
standing  upon  a  platform  D.  V  being  an  upright  arm  secured  to  D,  to 
which  the  magnet,  or  soft  iron,  is  permanently  fastened  by  means  of  the 
bolt  BBB  passing  between  the  prongs  of  the  curved  iron,  and  through  the 
board  V,  and  adjusting  screw  C.  E  is  the  projecting  prong  of  the  iron 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  coils— one  only  being  seen.  The  other 
prong  is  directly  behind  E.  G  represents  the  end  of  the  iron  bar,  or 
keeper,  extending  back  so  far  as  to  cover  both  the  projecting  ends  of  the 
horseshoe- formed  magnet.  This  iron  bar,  or  keeper,  is  fastened  to  the  lever 
H  H,  which  is  delicately  adjusted  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  by  a  pivot  at  I.  K 
represents  a  steel  spring  over  the  lever  H  H,  and  passes  through  a  loop- 
hole L,  formed  from  a  brass  wire ;  the  lower  part  of  the  brass  wire  being 
secured  to  the  lever  H  H,  by  means  of  a  screw  at  M.    O  is  a  hardened  steel 
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point,  similar  to  those  used  by  manifold  letter-writers,  and  is  also  connected 
with  the  lever  H  H,  and  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  metallic  roller  T,  in 
which  a  slight  groove  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  point  of  O.  R  rep- 
resents the  standard  in  which  the  axis  of  the  roller  T  freely  revolves,  and 
is  a  part  of  D.  The  line  S  represents  the  paper,  in  form  of  a  riband,  passing 
from  its  coil  between  the  roller  and  the  point  of  O.  N  and  P  are  the  two 
extremities  of  the  wire  upon  the  magnet,  A.  Every  part  is  now  described  ; 
and,  from  what  has  preceded  the  description,  bearing  in  mind  the  effect  of 
the  battery  when  in  action  upon  the  soft  iron,  by  forming  a  complete  circuit 
with  the  wires  N  and  P,  the  mode  of  writing  by  the  instrument  may  be 
easily  comprehended  by  what  follows.  Complete  the  circuit,  and  instantly 
the  cross  bar  G  approaches  the  ends  of  the  magnet  E,  until  they  meet  in 
the  direction  of  arrow  W.  Break  the  circuit,  and  G  is  carried  up  in  the 
direction  of  arrow  X,  by  means  of  the  spring  K.  Tf  to  the  roller  T  clock- 
work is  attached,  to  give  it  a  uniform  movement  upon  its  axis,  the  paper  S 
will  move  with  the  same  uniform  motion  under  the  point  O  ;  then,  by  com- 
pleting the  circuit,  the  point  O  is  brought  down  upon  the  paper,  which  is 
indented  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  perfectly  apparent,  and  continues 
to  mark  it  in  that  manner  so  long  as  the  circuit  is  closed ;  but,  upon  break- 
ing the  circuit,  the  marking  ceases,  and  the  point  O  flies  from  the  paper, 
which  continues  passing  on.  If  the  circuit  is  closed  and  broken  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  then  a  succession  of  dots  and  spaces  upon  the  paper  ap- 
pears. If  the  circuit  is  successively  closed  and  broken  with  less  rapidity, 
short  lines  and  intervening  short  spaces  are  made.  If  closed  for  a  longer 
time  and  broken  in  succession,  then  the  marks  become  longer  ;  so  that  dots, 
short  lines,  long  lines,  and  short  or  long  spaces,  are  made,  according  to  the 
time  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  paper  moves 
under  the  pen.  An  arbitrary  arrangement  of  these  dots,  short  and  long 
spaces  and  lines,  constitutes  the  telegraphic  alphabet ;  by  means  of  which, 
intelligence  to  any  extent  is  communicated.  Thus  one  dot  may  represent 
A,  two  dots  B,  three  dots  C,  one  dot  and  a  line  D,  &c.  The  paper  to  be 
imprinted  is  fixed  upon  a  revolving  cylinder,  and  records  despatches  day 
and  night ;  and  this  without  ink,  as  the  impressions  are  easily  read  even  by 
the  blind.  The  records  of  the  night  continue  entered  on  the  morning. 
The  alphabet  is  easily  learned. 


Extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Professor  Morse  to  the  Secretary  oj 
the  Treasury,  relative  to  the  magnetic  telegraph. 

That  which  seemed  to  many  chimerical  at  the  time,  is  now  completely 
realized.  The  most  skeptical  are  convinced ;  and  the  daily  and  hourly 
operations  of  the  telegraph,  in  transmitting  information  of  any  kind,  are 
so  publicly  known,  and  the  public  feeling  in  regard  to  it  so  universally 
expressed,  that  I  need  here  only  give  a  few  instances  of  its  action,  further 
to  illustrate  its  character. 

The  facts  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore,  in  May  last,  are  well  known,  and 
are  alluded  to  in  my  report  to  the  department,  June  3, 1844.  (House  Doc. 
No.  270,  28th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in 
June  last,  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  telegraph  has  been  in 
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constant  readiness  for  operation,  and  there  has  been  tune  to  test  many 
points  in  relation  to  it,  which  needed  experience  to  settle. 

For  more,  now,  than  eight  'months,  the  conductors  for  the  telegraph, car- 
ried on  elevated  posts  for  forty  miles,  have;  remained  undisturbed  from  the 
wantonness  or  evil  disposition  ol'  any  one.  Not  a  single  instance  of  the 
kind  has  occurred.  In  several  instances,  indeed,  the  communication  has 
been  interrupted  by  accidents,  but  then  only  for  a  very  brief  period. 

One  of  these  was  by  the  great  lire  in  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,  which  de- 
stroyed one  of  the  posts,  and  consequently  temporarily  stopped  the  com- 
munication ;  but  in  two  or  three  hours  the  damage  was  repaired,  and  the 
first  notice  of  the  accident,  and  all  the  particulars,  were  transmitted  to 
Washington, by  the  telegraph  itself. 

Another  instance  of  interruption  was  occasioned  by  the  felling  of  a  tree, 
which  accidentally  fell  across  the  wires,  and  at  the  same  time  across  the 
railroad  track — stopping  the  cars  for  a  short  time,  and  the  telegraphic  com- 
munication for  two  hours. 

Excepting  the  time  excluded  by  these,  and  two  or  three  other  similar 
accidental  interruptions,  and  which,  during  seven  months  of  its  effective 
existence  between  the  two  cities,  does  not  altogether  amount  to  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  the  telegraph  has  been  either  in  operation,  or  prepared 
for  operation,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

It  has  transmitted  intelligence  of  the  greatest  importance.  During  the 
troubles  in  Philadelphia  the  last  summer,  sealed  despatches  were  sent 
by  express  from  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  arrival  of  the  express  at  Baltimore,  the  purport  of 
the  despatches  transpired;  and  while  the  express  train  was  in  preparation 
for  Washington,  the  intelligence  was  sent  to  Washington  by  telegraph, 
accompanied  by  an  order  from  the  president  of  the  railroad  company  to 
prevent  the  Washington  burden  train  from  leaving  until  the  express 
should  arrive.  The  order  was  given  and  complied  with.  The  express 
had  a  clear  track ;  and  the  President  and  the  cabinet,  being  in  council, 
had  notice  both  of  the  fact  that  an  express  was  on  its  way  with  impor- 
tant despatches  to  them,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  those  despatches;  so 
that,  when  the  express  arrived,  the  answer  was  in  readiness  for  the  mes- 
senger. 

In  October,  a  deserter  from  the  United  States  ship  Pennsylvania,  lying 
at  Norfolk,  who  had  also  defrauded  the  purser  of  the  ship  of  some  $600 
or  $700,  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Baltimore.  The  purser  called  at 
the  telegraph  office  in  Washington,  stated  his  case,  and  wished  to  give 
notice  in  Baltimore,  at  the  same  time  offering  a  reward  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  culprit.  The  name  and  description  of  the  offender's 
person,  with  the  offer  of  the  reward,  were  sent  to  Baltimore,  and  in  ten 
minutes  the  warrant  was  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice  for  his 
arrest ;  and,  in  half  an  hour  from  the  time  that  the  purser  preferred  his  re- 
quest at  Washington,  it  was  announced  from  Baltimore  by  the  telegraph, 
"The  deserter  is  arrested  ;  he  is  in  jail.  What  shall  be  done  with  him?" 
To  show  the  variety  of  the  operations  of  the  telegraph,  a  game  of  drafts 
and  several  games  of  chess  have  been  played  between  the  cities  of  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  with  the  same  ease  as  if  the  players  were  seated  at 
J  the  same  table.  To  illustrate  the  independence  of  the  telegraph  of  the 
weather  and  time  of  day,  I  would  state  that,  during  the  severe"  storm  of  the 
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5th  of  December,  when  the  night  was  intensely  dark,  the  rain  descending 
in  torrents,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  it  seemed  more  than  ordinarily 
mysterious  to  see  a  company  around  a  table  in  a  warm  retired  chamber  oa 
such  a  night  in  Washington,  playing  a  game  of  chess  with  another  com- 
pany similarly  situated  in  Baltimore — the  darkness,  the  rain,  and  the  wind 
being  no  impediment  to  instantaneous  communication. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  intelligence  which  may  be  sent  in  a  given 
time,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  thirty  characters  can  be  transmitted  in 
a  minute  by  a  single  instrument ;  and,  as  these  characters  are  conventional 
signs,  they  may  mean  either  numbers,  Utters,  words,  or  sentences. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  point,  I  will  state  that  nearly  a  whole  column 
(more  than  seven-eighths)  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot  was  transmitted  in 
thirty  minutes — faster  than  the  reporter  in  Baltimore  could  transcribe. 

This  fact  bears  upon  the  ability  of  producing  a  revenue  from  the  tele- 
graph ;  and  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  permission  being  granted  by 
Congress  to  the  department  to  adjust  a  tariff  of  charges  on  intelligence  sent 
by  telegraph,  at  such  a  rate  of  postage  as  shall  at  least  return  to  the 
treasury  the  interest  of  the  capital  expended  in  the  first  construction  and- 

the  after  maintenance  of  the  telegraph. 

*         *  *  *  *  *  *  *  #         * 

In  the  absence  of  experience,  the  expense  necessary  to  construct  and  to 
maintain  a  system  of  electro-magnetic  telegraphs  was  thought  to  be  so- 
great  as  to  present  a  formidable,  if  not  an  insurmountable,  obstacle  to  its 
adoption.  But  the  experiment  already  made  for  forty  miles  has  shown  that 
the  electro  magnetic  telegraph  is  far  from  being  expensive  either  in  its  first, 
construction  or  after  maintenance,  especially  when  its  vast  superiority  over 
the  old  system  is  taken  into  consideration. 

To  make  this  more  clear,  I  give  an  abstract  both  of  the  expenses  and 
capacities  of  the  ordinary  visual  telegraphs  in  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. 

In  England,  the  semiphore  telegraph  established  between  London  and 
Portsmouth  (a  distance  of  seventy  two  miles)  is  maintained  by  the  British 
government  at  an  average  expense  of  ^3,405,  or  $15,118  per  annum. 
From  a  return  (vol.  30,  1843,  accounts  and  papers  of  House  of  Commons) 
of  the  number  of  days  during  which  the  telegraph  was  not  available  on 
account  of  the  weather  during  a  period  of  three  years,  it  appears  that  there 
were  in  that  time  323  days  in  which  it  was  useless,  or  nearly  one  year  out 
of  three !  But  by  a  return  made  to  the  admiralty  of  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  ctefy  appointed  for  working  the  telegraph,  it  appears  that  the  hours  ap- 
pointed for  file  year  are — from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  28th  of  February., 
from  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  3  p.  m. — 5  hours;  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the 
30th  of  September,  from  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  5  p.  m. — 7  hours. 

Average  number  of  hours  per  day  in  the  most  favorable  weather,  6  hours  I 

Deducting  one  year  from  the  three  for  unavailable  days,  the  average  time 
per  day  for  the  three  years  would  be  but  4  hours.  So  that  for  the  use  of 
their  telegraph  for  seventy-two  miles,  and  for  only  4  hours  in  the  day,  the 
British  government  expend  $15,118  per  annum. 

The  French  system  of  telegraphs  is  more  extensive  and  perfect  than 
that  of  any  other  nation.     It  consists  at  present  of  five  great  lines  extend- 
ing from  the  capital  to  the  extreme  cities  of  the  kingdom,  to  wit : 
The  Calais  line,  from  Paris  to  Calais  -  152  miles. 

The  Strasbourg  line,  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg  -  -     255    li 

The  Brest  line,  from  Paris  to  Brest     -  32£    " 
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The  Toulon  line,  from  Paris  to  Toulon  -  -  -     317  miles. 

The  Bayonne  line,  from  Paris  to  Bayoime       -  -  -     425     " 

— making  a  total  of  1,471  miles  o(  telegraphic  intercourse.  These  tele- 
graphs are  maintained  by  the  French  government  at  an  annual  expense  of 
over  1,1)00,001)  of  francs,  or  $202,000. 

The  whole  extent,  then,  of  the  French  lines  of  telegraph  is  1,474  miles, 
with  519  stations  ;  and  (if  the  estimate  for  six  stations,  at  an  average  cost  of 
4,100  francs,  is  a  criterion  for  the  rest)  erected  at  a  co.st  of  at  least  $880  each 
— making  a  total  of  $456,720. 

The  electro- magnetic  telegraph,  at  the  rate  proposed  in  the  bill,  (to  wit, 
$461  per  mile,  and  which  it  should  be  remembered  will  construct  not  one 
line  only,  but  six,)  could  be  constructed  the  same  distance  for  $619,514 — 
not  one-third  more  than  the  cost  of  the  French  telegraphs.  Even  supposing 
each  line  to  be  only  as  efficient  as  the  French  telegraph,  still  there  would 
be  six  times  the  facilities  for  not  one-third  more  cost.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  French  telegraph,  like  the  English,  is  unavailable  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  the  advantages  in  favor  of  the  magnetic  telegraph 
become  more  obvious. 

An  important  difference  between  the  two  systems  is,  that  the  foreign  tel- 
egraphs are  all  a  burden  upon  the  treasury  of  their  respective  countries  ; 
while  the  magnetic  telegraph  proposes,  and  is  alone  capable  of  sustaining 
itself  and  of  producing  a  revenue. 

Another  difference  in  the  two  systems  is,  that  the  stations  in  the  foreign 
telegraphs  must  be  within  sight  of  each  other :  a  fact  which  bears  essen- 
tially on  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  French  telegraph  requires  for  the 
distance  of  1,474  miles,  no  less  ihan  519  stations — averaging  one  for  about 
every  three  miles.  The  number  of  stations  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  on 
the  contrary,  is  optional.  The  two  stations  (one  only  at  Baltimore  and  one 
at  Washington)  show  that  they  may  be  at  least  40  miles  apart ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  experiments  I  have  made,  that  100  miles,  or 
even  500  miles,  would  give  the  same  results.  In  the  maintenance,  there- 
fore, of  stations,  the  magnetic  telegraph  would  require  but  15  stations,  (as- 
suming that  100  miles  fe  the  utmost  limit  of  transmission  between  two 
stations,  which  is  not  probable;)  while  the  French  requires  519  for  the 
same  distance. 

When  to  this  are  added  the  facts,  that  the  magnetic  telegraph  is  at  all 
times  available,  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  irrespective  of  weather; 
that,  in  comparison  with  the  visual  telegraphs,  it  communicates  more  than 
a  hundred  fold  the  quantity  of  intelligence  in  the  same  time;  that  it  is 
originally  constructed  at  a  less  cost,  (all  things  considered;)  that  it  is 
maintained  for  less ;  and  that  it  is  capable,  by  a  rate  of  charges  for  trans- 
mitting intelligence,  not  only  of  defraying  all  its  expenses,  but,  if  desired, 
of  producing  a  revenue  ; — I  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that,  when  these  great 
advantages  are  fully  understood,  my  system  will  receive  that  attention  from 

the  government  which  its  intrinsic  public  importance  demands. 

**  *  #  *■#  #  ♦  ## 

In  the  autumn  of  1842,  at  the  request  of  the  American  Institute,  I  un- 
dertook to  give  to  the  public  in  New  York  a  demonstration  of  the  practica- 
bility of  my  telegraph,  by  connecting  Governor's  island  with  Castle  Gar- 
den— a  distance  of  a  mile  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  laid  my  wires  properly 
insulated  beneath  the  water.  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  operate,  and  had  re- 
ceived but  two  or  three  characters,  when  my  intentions  were  frustrated  by 
the  accidental  destruction  of  a  part  of  my  conductors  by  a  vessel,  which 
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drew  them  up  on  her  anchor  and  cut  them  off.  In  the  moments  of  morti- 
fication, in  a  sleepless  night,  1  devised  a  plan  for  avoiding  such  an  accident 
in  future,  by  so  arranging  my  wires  along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  to 
cause  the  water  itself  to  conduct  the  electricity  across. 

The  experiment,  however,  was  deferred  till  I  arrived  at  Washington ; 
and  on  December  16th,  1S42,  I  tested  my  arrangement  across  the  canal, 
and  with  success.  The  simple  fact  was  then  ascertained,  that  electricity 
could  be  made  to  cross  a  river  without  other  conductors  than  the  water  it- 
self ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  last  autumn  that  1  had  the  leisure  to  make  a 
series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  law  of  its  passage.  The  following 
diagram  will  serve  to  explain  the  experiment. 


w 
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A,  B,  C,  D,  are  the  banks  of  the  river ;  N,  P,  are  the  battery ;  E  is  the 
electro-magnet ;  w,  w,  are  the  wires  along  the  banks,  connecting  with  cop- 
per plates,  /,  g,  h,  i,  which  are  placed  in  the  water.  When  this  arrange- 
ment is  complete,  the  electricity  generated  by  the  battery  passes  from  the 
positive  pole  P  to  the  plate  h,  across  the  river,  through  the  water  to  plate  i, 
and  thence  around  the  coil  of  the  magnet  E,  to  plate  /;  across  the  river 
again  to  plate  g,  and  thence  to  the  other  pole  of  the  battery,  N.  The  num- 
bers, 1,  2,  3,  4,  indicate  the  distance  along  the  bank  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  times  of  the  distance  across  the  river. 

The  distance  across  the  canal  is  80  feet ;  on  August  24th,  the  following 
were  the  results  of  the  experiment : 


No.  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

No.  of  cups  in  bat- 
tery. 

Length  of  conduc- 
tors, W,  VJ. 

Degrees  of  motion 
of  galvanometer. 

Size  of  the  copper 
plates,  f,  g,  h,  i. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

14 
14 
14 

7 
7 
7 

400 
400 
400 
400 
300 
200 

32    &  24 

13J&     41 

1    &     1 

24    &  13 
29    &  2L 
21J&  15 

5  by   2J  ft. 
16  "  13   in. 

6  "     5    in. 
5  "     2^  ft. 
5  "     24  ft. 
5  «     2Jft. 

Showing  that  electricity  crosses  the  river,  and  in  quantity  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  plates  in  the  water.  The  distance  of  the  plates  on  the 
sa?ne  side  of  the  river  from  each  other,  also  affects  the  result.  Having  as- 
certained the  general  fact,  I  was  desirous  of  discovering  the  best  practical 
distance  at  which  to  place  my  copper  plates:  and,  not  having  the  leisure 
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myself,  I  requested  my  friend,  Professor  Gale,  to  make  the  experiments  for 
me. 

As  the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be  situ- 
ations m  which  the  arrangements  I  have  made  for  passing  electricity  across 
the  rivers  may  be  useful,  although  experience  alone  can  determine  whether 
lofty  spars,  on  which  the  wires  may  be  suspended,  erected  in  the  rivers, 
may  not  be  deemed  the  most  practical.  The  experiments  made  were  but 
tor  a  short  distance ;  in  which,  however,  the  principle  was  fully  proved  to 
be  correct. 

It  lias  been  applied,  under  the  direction  of  my  able  assistants,  Messrs. 
Vail  and  Rogers,  across  the  Susquehannah  river,  at  I  lavre-de-Grace,  with 
complete  success — a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile. 

1  have  as  yet  said  nothing  on  the  telegraph  as  a  mighty  aid  to  national 
defence.  Its  importance  in  this  respect  is  so  obvious,  that  I  need  not  dilate. 
The  importance  generally  to  the  government,  and  to  the  country,  of  a  per- 
fect telegraphic  system,  can  scarcely  be  estimated  by  the  short  distance  al- 
ready established  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  ;  but  when  all  that 
transpires  of  public  interest  at  New  Orleans,  at  St.  Louis,  at  Pittsburg,  at 
Cincinnati,  at  Buffalo,  at  Utica,  at  Albany,  at  Portland,  at  Portsmouth,  at 
Boston,  at  New  York,  at  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore,  at  Washington,  at  Nor- 
folk, at  Richmond,  at  Charleston,  at  Savannah,  and  at  all  desired  interme- 
diate points,  shall  be  simultaneously  known  in  each  and  all  these  places 
together, — when  all  the  agents  of  the  government  in  every  part  of  the 
country  are  in  instantaneous  communication  with  headquarters, — when 
the  several  departments  can  at  once  learn  the  actual  existing  condition  of 
their  remotest  agencies,  and  transmit  at  the  moment  their  necessary  orders 
to  meet  any  exigency, — then  will  some  estimate  be  formed  both  of  the  pow- 
ers and  advantages  of  the  magnetic  telegraph. 

29 
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K. 


During  the  past  season,  I  have  erected  three  tenements  of  unburn t  brick 
in  Washington  city,  and  also  one  on  Grand  prairie,  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
The  settlers  on  the  prairies  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  this  new 
experiment  there.  The  house  is  cheap  and  convenient ;  a  plan  of  which 
is  annexed  : 
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Fig.  1.  Ground  plan  ;  the  dotted  line  shows  in  which  direction  the  build- 
ing should  be  extended. 
Fig.  2.  Cross  section. 
Fig.  3.  Side  view. 

4.  Perspective  view. 

5.  Shows  the  manner  of  laying  the  unburnt  bricks  and  the  foundation. 

T  It  is  twenty-eight  feet  by  eighteen,  making  a  room  of  sixteen  feet  square, 
and  two  bed-rooms  eight  feet  square  on  the  first  floor.  One  chimney  only 
is  required  :  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged  that  an  additional  room  can  be 
built  without  another  fine.  The  house  has  but  a  single  door  ;  and  this  is 
so  located  that  it  will  lead  into  the  additional  room,  should  one  be  built ;  a 
stairway  is  made  into  the  upper  story  (see  fig.  2)  by  extending  the  outer 
walls  three  or  four  feet  above  the  joists,  which  rest  on  the  brick.  The  upper 
room  will  admit  of  a  division,  making  a  lodging  room  over  the  bed-rooms  ; 
or,  what  may  be  better,  and  is  adopted  in  my  house,  making  a  tier  of  berths 
resembling  those  in  steamboats,  on  both  sides — lighted  and  ventilated  by  a 
window  in  the  end  of  the  building.  This  upper  room  will  accommodate 
very  conveniently  twenty  lodgers,  with  separate  beds.  Ticks  of  osnaburgs, 
one  and  a  quarter  yard  wide,  filled  with  corn-husks,  well  hackled  after  the 
butt-end  is  cut  oft,  laid  on  narrow  ash  or  other  supple  boards,  with  a  "com- 
fortable" made  of  cotton,  will  secure  easy  and  economical  beds,  and  afford 
sufficient  warmth  for  ordinary  weather.  The  window  frames  are  made 
of  plank,  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls;  the  panes  being  8  by  10  inches]; 
cost  from  three  to  five  cents  per  light.  Five  windows  are  needed  for  the 
whole  house. 

Many  persons  have  been  deterred  from  erecting  unburnt-brick  houses, 
fearing  the  clay  was  not  suitable.  On  this  point,  I  would  remark  that 
almost  all  kinds  of  clay  will  answer  ;  and  if  a  cellar  is  needed,  this  must 
be  built  of  stone, 
plete  a  building  : 

Plan  of  cheap  cottages. — Select  a  suitable  spot  of  ground,  as  near  the 
place  of  building  as  practicable,  and  let  a  circle  ten  feet  or  more  be  de- 
scribed. Let  the  loam  be  removed,  and  the  clay  dug  up  one  foot  thick  ;  or,  if 
clay  is  not  found  on  the  spot,  let  it  be  carted  in  to  that  depth.  Any  ordinary 
clay  will  answer.  Tread  this  clay  with  cattle,  and  add  some  straw  cut  six 
or  eight  inches  long— using  two  common  bundles  to  one  hundred  brick. 
After  the  clay  is  tempered  by  working  it,  the  material  is  duly  prepared 


The  following  directions  will  enable  any  one  to  com- 
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for  the  brick.  A  mould  is  then  formed  of  plank,  of  the  size  of  the  brick 
desired.  In  England  they  are  usually  made  eighteen  inches  long,  one  foot 
•wide,  and  nine  inches  thick.  I  have  found  the  most  convenient  size  to  be 
one  foot  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  thick.  The  mould  should 
have  a  bottom,  not  air-tight,  since  mortar  will  not  fall  when  a  vacuum  is 
produced.  The  clay  is  then  spread  in  the  moulds  in  the  same  manner  that 
brick-moulds  are  ordinarily  filled.  A  wire  or  piece  of  iron  hoop  will  an- 
swer very  well  for  striking  off  the  top.  One  man  will  mould  about  as  fast 
as  another  can  carry  away — two  moulds  being  used  by  him.  The  bricks 
are  placed  upon  the  level  ground,  where  they  are  suffered  to  dry  for  two 
days,  turning  them  edgewise  the  second  day  ;  and  then  packed  in  a  pile, 
protected  from  the  rain,  and  left  ten  or  twelve  days  to  dry  ;  during  which 
time  the  foundation  of  the  building  can  be  prepared.  If  a  cellar  is  desired, 
this  must  be  formed  of  stone  or  brick,  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

For  cheap  buildings  on  the  prairies,  where  stones  are  scarce,  wooden  sills, 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  wide,  may  be  laid  on  piles  or  stone.  This  will 
form  a  good  superstructure. 

In  all  cases,  however,  before  commencing  the  walls  for  the  first  story,  it 
is  very  desirable,  as  in  walls  of  brick,  to  lay  a  single  course  of  slate;  this 
will  intercept  the  dampness  so  often  arising  in  the  walls  of  brick  houses.  The 
wall  is  laid  by  placing  the  brick  in  lengthwise  ;  thus  making  the  wall  one 
foot  thick.  Ordinary  clay,  such  as  is  used  for  clay- mortar,  will  suffice  for 
laying  up  the  brick ;  though  a  weak  mortar  of  sand  and  lime,  where  these 
articles  are  cheap,  is  recommended,  as  affording  more  adhesive  material  for 
the  plaster.  A  mortar  composed  of  three  parts  clay,  two  parts  ashes,  and 
one  part  sand,  is  very  good  ;  and  this,  when  lime  is  not  plenty,  answers  for 
plastering  the  inside.  For  ceiling,  however,  where  there  is  walking  over 
head,  lime-plaster  should  be  used.  The  walls  may  safely  be  carried  up  one, 
two,  or  three  stories  ;  the  division- walls  may  be  six  inches  thick,  just  the 
width  of  the  brick.  The  door  and  window-frames  being  inserted  as  the- 
wall  proceeds,  the  building  is  soon  raised.  The  roof  may  be  shingles  or 
thatch.  In  either  case,  it  should  project  over  the  sides  of  the  house,  and 
also  over  the  e?ids,  at  least  tioofeet,  to  guard  the  wall  from  vertical  rains. 
The  exterior  wall  is  plastered  with  good  lime-mortar,  mixed  with  cattle's 
hair  or  hog's  bristles,  (short  ones  ;)  and  then,  with  a  second  coat,  pebble- 
dashed.  The  inside  is  plastered  without  dashing.  The  floors  may  be  laid- 
with  oak  boards,  slit,  five  or  six  inches  wide,  and  laid  down  without  joint- 
ing or  planing,  if  they  are  rubbed  over  with  a  rough  stone  after  the  rooms 
are  finished.  Doors  of  a  cheap  and  neat  appearance  may  be  made,  by 
taking  two  boards  of  the  length  or  width  of  the  doors  ;  placing  them  ver- 
tically, they  will  fill  the  space.  Put  a  wide  batten  on  the  bottom,  and  a  nar- 
row one  on  the  top,   with  strips  on  the  sides  and  a  strip  in  the  middle. 

This  door  will  be  a  batten  door,  presenting  two  long  panels  on  one  side, 
and  a  smooth  surface  on  the  other.  If  a  porch  or  verandah  is  wanted,  it 
may  be  made  with  cedar  posts  placed  in  the  ground,  with  shingle  or  thatch- 
ed roof. 

Houses  built  in  this  way  are  dry  and  warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in  sum- 
mer, and  furnish  no  retreat  for  vermin. 

They  can  be  made  by  common  laborers  in  a  very  short  time,  (a  little  car- 
penter's work  excepted,)  and  with  a  small  outlay  for  materials,  exclusive  of 
ioors;  windows;  doors,  and  roof. 
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The  question  will  naturally  arise,  will  the  walls  stand  against  the  rain 
and  frost?  I  answer,  they  have  stood  well  in  Europe,  South  America,  and 
Canada.  Whoe  er  has  noticed  the  rapid  absorption  of  water  by  a  brick 
that  has  been  burned,  will  not  wonder  why  brick  walls  are  damp.  Burning 
them  makes  the  brick  porous,  while  the  unburnt  brick  is  hiss  absorbent ; 
but  it  is  not  proposed  to  present  the  unburnt  brick  to  the  weather.  Who- 
ever has  erected  a  building  with  merchantable  brick,  will  at  once  perceive 
the  large  number  of  soft  and  yellow  brick  partially  burned  that  it  contains, — 
brick  that  would  soon  yield  to  the  mouldering  influence  of  frost  and  storm. 

Such  brick  are  however  placed  within,  beyond  the  reach  of  rain,  and 
always  kept  dry.  A  good  cabin  is  made  by  a  single  room  twenty  feet 
square.  A  better  one  may  be  erected  eighteen  feet  wide  and  twenty  six  feet 
long,  cutting  oft*  eight  feet  on  one  end,  for  two  small  rooms  eight  feet  square. 

How  easy  could  a  settler  erect  such  a  cabin  on  the  western  prairies,  where 
clay  is  usually  found  about  fifteen  inches  below  the  surface,  and  where 
stone  and  lime  are  often  both  very  cheap.  The  article  of  brick  for  chim- 
neys, is  found  to  be  quite  an  item  of  expense  in  wood  houses.  In  these 
mud  houses  no  bricks  are  needed,  except  for  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  the 
oven,  and  casting  for  the  fireplace  ;  though  this  last  might  be  well  dispensed 
with,  and  a  cement  to  put  round  the  chimneys,  or  to  fill  any  other  cracks, 
is  easily  made,  as  before  mentioned,  by  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sand,  two 
of  ashes,  and  three  of  clay.  This  soon  hardens,  and  will  resist  the  weather. 
Boiled  linseed  oil  may  be  added,  to  make  the  composition  harder. 

There  have  been  numerous  attempts  to  improve  the  appearance  of  build- 
ings by  washes ;  the  great  objection  is  the  liability  of  these  applications  to 
wash  off.  The  following  recipes  are  given  with  much  confidence — one  for 
wood,  and  the  other  for  brick  or  stone  work.  The  superiority  of  this  wash 
depends  upon  white  vitriol,  sometimes  called  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  a 
powerful  mordant  to  harden  and  fix  the  paint. 

For  brick  or  stone. — One  barrel  of  stone  lime,  (fresh  burnt  the  best,) 
slack  it,  and  then  add  two  barrels  of  hydraulic  cement  or  water-lime,  stir 
them  together  until  about  the  thickness  of  paint  suitable  to  be  laid  on  with 
a  brush;  then  add  twelve  pounds  of  white  vitriol,  (sulphate  of  zinc.)  stir  the 
same  for  an  hour,  or  until  thoroughly  mixed;  let  it  remain  twenty  .four  or 
thirty  hours,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  When  you  commence  using  it,  take 
for  every  four  gallons  one  quart  of  fine  dry  sand,  and  stir  them  together; 
put  it  on  the  wall  with  a  large  paint  brush ;  if  too  thick,  add  a  little  water. 

This  mixture  produces  a  pale  yellow;  after  which,  (when  dry,)  to  pro- 
duce a  pure  white,  go  over  the  same  with  whitewash,  as  follows: 

1  bushel  of  lime,  with  1  pound  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 

For  wood  work — 

1  bushel  of  lime  ; 

1  pound  of  white  vitriol,  (sulphate  of  zinc ;) 

1  quart  of  salt ; 

1  peck  of  white  sand. 

1  do  not  suppose  the  sand  important  for  wood  work. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  can  be  formed  by  taking  one  part  sulphuric  acid,  four 
parts  water,  and  adding  as  much  zinc  as  it  will  take  up. 

Another  recipe  is  used  in  Washington,  which  looks  remarkably  well,  viz  : 
For  a  barrel  of  wash,  slack  six  quarts  of  stone  lime,  add  four  bushels  of  hy- 
draulic lime,  and  one  pint  and  a  half  of  salt.  It  dries  quick,  so  that  you. 
-may  soon  add  another  coat ;  two  coats  look  very  well.  This  substance  ad- 
heres to  the  stone. 
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There  is  one  great  advantage  in  these  washes,  besides  preserving  the 
brick  and  wood — the  hydraulic  cement  does  much  to  exclude  moisture. 

PsTo  one  will  regret  the  trifling  expense  when  he  sees  the  improvements 
in  his  buildings  and  fences  by  these  applications. 

The  following  plan  of  a  chimney  cap  for  insuring  a  draught,  and  pre- 
venting the  wind  from  blowing  down  the  stack,  is  well  worth  public  atten- 
tion. It  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  Figure  1,  being  a 
perspective  view  of  a  part  of  the  stack,  with  the  cap  thereon;  and  figure 
2,  a  top  view,  and  consists  of  four  planes,  c  c  c  c,  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
stack  b,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  flue  a,  and  inclining  downwards  there- 
from, at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  ;  the  junctions  of  the  planes  c  being 
provided  with  wings  d  d  d  d. 

A  current  of  wind  impinging  on  one  or  two  of  the  planes  c,  is  deflected 
in  an  upward  direction  by  the  inclination  of  the  plane  or  planes,  and  its 
velocity  gradually  increased  in  passing  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
plane,  by  means  of  the  wings,  which  narrow  the  space  through  which  the 
current  has  to  pass.  This  gives  great  force  to  the  current  in  passing  over 
the  top  of  the  flue  in  an  upward  direction,  and  carries  with  it  downward 
currents,  which  otherwise  might  blow  down  the  stack. 


Fig.l. 


Fig.  2. 
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Improvements  made  on  the  plan  suggested  in  a  former  report  for  en- 
closing farms,  especially  the  prairies,  induces  me  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  numerous  correspondents,  to  add  something  on  the  subject  in  the  present 
report.  The  United  States  have  a  deep  interest  in  this  matter,  since  they 
own  so  many  millions  of  acres  of  fine  soil,  well  adapted  to  field  culture  if 
it  could  be  fenced. 


Fig.  i 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  G. 


Fig.  1.  Fence,  with  trees. 

Fig.  2.  Section  of  the  ditch  and  embankment. 

Fig.  3.  Auger,  with  cutters. 

Fig.  4.  View  of  the  holes  bored. 

Fig.  5.  Bottom  view  of  the  plough. 

Fig.  6.  Section  of  the  mould- board.     A.  A  strip  of  iron. 
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The  prejudice  against  ditches  and  embankments  is  yielding  to  experience. 
Sod  banks  or  earth  banks,  if  laid  with  too  acute  angles,  will  assuredly  be 
affected  in  northern  climates  by  the  frost  and  storms,  while  a  gradual  slope 
with  a  good  broad  base  will  turf  over  and  stand  well.  Those  who  are 
skeptical,  may  find  how  flourishing  the  grass  is  on  the  declivity  of  hills 
sufficiently  steep  for  the  sides  of  a  ditch.  Experience  leaves  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  on  this  subject.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  be  confirmed  in 
my  opinion  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Renkin,  an  intelligent  farmer,  who 
lives  on  the  Shawnee  prairie,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  who  has  made 
several  miles  of  fence  by  ditching  as  now  proposed.  He  says  u  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  matter;  the  ditches  do  not  wash  down,  but  remain 
firm." 

These  ditchers  are  made  by  simply  uniting  two  planks  at  an  angle  of  21 
or  22  degrees,  as  exhibited  in  figure  5.  One  improvement  consists  in 
having  the  land  side  (which  goes  in  the  furrow)  project  in  front  about  2 
feet,  in  order  to  keep  the  ditcher  steady.  The  mould-board  must  be  beveled, 
(the  bevel  being  on  the  inner  side  ;)  if  the  plank  is  shod  with  iron,  it  will 
do  better  ;  also,  if  a  strip  of  boiler  iron  is  placed  upon  the  outside  of  the 
mould- board,  extending  below  it  1|  or  2  inches,  it  will  work  it  to  more  ad- 
vantage. The  ditchers  can  be  made  of  such  materials  as  are  at  hand ;  two 
planks  will  answer.  On  the  land  side  might  be  a  stick  of  timber  3  by  8 
or  10  inches.  The  angle  being  given,  the  ditches  may  be  made  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  farmer.  If  a  wide  or  high  embankment  is  needed,  the  whole 
frame  must  be  longer ;  the  computation  is  easily  made.  Considering  the 
ditch  a  triangle,  the  base  will  give  the  width  of  the  bank  measuring  from 
top  to  bottom — in  other  words,  the  side.  If  a  mould  board  of  12  feet  will 
make  a  slope  of  the  ditch  5  feet,  an  extension  or  diminution  will  change  the 
power  of  the  machine  accordingly.  If  this  ditcher  is  wanted  for  casting 
the  dirt  from  the  watercourse  on  the  sides  of  a  turnpike  into  the  centre  of 
the  road,  the  mould  board  must  be  extended ;  consequently,  the  land  side, 
which  should  always  be  a  little  the  longest,  is  run  to  brace  the  mould-board , 
otherwise  the  pressure  of  dirt  against  the  end  of  the  board  would  have  a 
tendency  to  throw  out  the  point  in  front. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  common  plough  precedes  the  ditcher,  and 
loosens  the  dirt,  the  whole  of  which  is  cast  up.  The  operation  needs  no 
demonstration,  since  the  land  side  runs  in  the  furrow  which  confines  it ;  and 
the  dirt  then  taken  by  the  ditcher  in  front,  will  be  shoved  up  on  to  the  em- 
bankment, in  all  cases  where  the  angle  is  not  so.  obtuse  as  to  push  the  dirt 
directly  ahead,  which,  in  such  a  case,  makes  an  entire  failure. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  this  mode  of  ditching.  It  is  very  cheap. 
Two  teams  will  do  the  work  of  50  men.  If  the  ditch  is  only  18  inches 
deep,  and  the  dirt  taken  out  and  laid  upon  the  side,  it  will  make,  with  the 
embankment,  3  feet :  this,  with  3  or  4  rails,  is  a  good  protection  against 
cattle.  For  a  fence,  the  saving  is  very  great,  as  must  be  obvious.  Four 
panels  of  Virginia  fence,  of  8  rails,  when  stakes  and  riders  are  used,  will 
equal  10  rails  to  the  panel ;  and  4  panels  of  this  kind  of  fence  are  equal 
in  distance  to  3  panels  of  posts  and  rails — such  is  the  sinuosity  of  the 
former.     The  rails  for  the  posts  need  not  be  more  than  half  the  thickness. 

The  post-and-rail  fence  will  require  for  3  panels  (4  rails  to  a  panel)  12  rails 
— the  Virginia  fence  40  ;  but  since  the  rails  for  posts  are  thinner  by  one-half; 
although  a  little  wider,  it  might  be  estimated  that  9  rails  are,  with  the  im- 
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proved  ditcher,  equal  to  40  as  commonly  laid  in  a  Virginia  fence.  This  is 
certainly  a  great  saving  where  timher  is  scarce,  or  cartage  expensive. 
There  is  another  advantage  in  the  embankment — it  saves  digging  post-holes. 
If  a  plough  is  run  on  the  line  of  fence  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  to 
make  an  excavation  of  8  inches,  the  posts  can  be  put  into  this,  and,  by 
placing  a  little  dirt  around  it,  it  will  remain  firm.  The  dirt  is  then  cast 
against  it  on  both  sides,  (see  tig.  2;)  and  when  the  embankment  is  com- 
pleted, the  post  is  imbedded  in  the  earth  2  feet  2  inches.  When  posts  are 
apt  to  rise  by  freshets,  a  transverse  anchor  may  be  driven  through  the  post, 
which,  being  also  imbedded,  will  retain  the  post  more  firmly—  indeed,  hold 
it  fast,  unless  the  bank  gives  way. 

Fig.  4  shows  how  the  posts  are  bored  with  an  auger.  This  can  be 
done  by  hand,  or  by  horse-power.  If  the  auger  is  2-£  inches,  two  holes  will 
give  a  mortise  of  5  by  2},  inches.  Two  men  with  an  auger  moved  by  horse- 
power, will  bore  enough  in  two  days  for  one  mile  of  fence,  which  requires 
150  posts.  The  rails  can  also  be  sharpened  with  a  circular  saw,  with  great 
vapidity,  at  any  angle  required. 

The  ditch  will  drain  wet  land,  or  serve  as  a  conductor  for  water  to  be 
confined  in  an  artificial  pond,  when  springs  or  brooks  are  not  convenient. 

One  other  recommendation  is  given,  viz:  to  plant  trees  on  the  embank- 
ment near  each  post,  to  serve  as  shade,  but  more  especially  living  posts,  by 
the  time  the  first  posts  decay.  This  is  easily  accomplished,  by  cutting 
Jimbs  of  cotton-wood  or  sycamore  (sometimes  called  button-wood)  into 
pieces  about  2  feet  long.  These  forced  into  the  ground  (a  hole  being  first 
made  by  an  iron,  when  necessary)  14  inches,  will  sprout  up  at  once,  and 
grow  surprisingly.  The  wood  of  the  past  year's  growth  is  preferable; 
and  as  cattle  do  not  browse  on  sycamore  wood,  that  is  first  recommended. 
By  these  means,  what  is  now  called  prairie,  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  most 
beautiful  border,  alike  ornamental  and  useful. 

While  speaking  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  pre- 
servative of  timber  inserted  in  the  ground.  The  correspondence  subjoined 
is  respectfully  commended  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  feel  interested  in 
making  enclosures  against  stock.  The  Shakers  have  practised  salting  their 
posts  for  many  years.  The  experiment  costs  but  little,  and  is  confidently 
•recommended. 


Office  of  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  R.  R.  Co., 

Syracuse,  January  2,  1845. 

Mr.  Rogers,  the  postmaster  here,  handed  me  your  letter  of  the  17th  ult., 
inquiring  as  to  the  use  of  salt  in  preserving  timber  from  decay.  I  enclose 
you  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the  Cultivator,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  writer's 
answer  to  my  letter. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  salt  may  be  put  into  green  timber,  and  so 
plugged  up  as  to  exclude  moisture,  and  that  it  will  preserve  it  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  the  length  of  time  depends  very  much  upon  the  care  with 
which  it  is  done.  The  small  posts  or  stakes  driven  under  the  salt  vats,  are 
considered  as  practically  indestructible.  Those  that  have  been  driven 
twenty  years  are  sound.  The  whole  business  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
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that  they  will  not  decay.     For  aught  we  can  see,  they  will  endure  for  My 
years,  or  as  long  as  they  are  thus  used. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  WILKINSON. 
Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


To  preserve  fence-posts. 

Poland,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y., 

January  10,  1838. 

Dear  Sir  :  If  you  think  the  following  is  worth  a  notice  in  your  valuable 
paper,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  publish  it.  The  subscriber  believes  it  may 
be  useful  to  many  of  your  readers. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,1  set  some  sawed  hemlock  fence  posts— one-half  of 
them  I  salted,  boring  a  hole  with  an  auger,  commencing  a  little  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  boring  downward,  and  nearly  through  the  post ;  then 
nearly  filled  the  hole  with  salt,  and  plugged  the  hole  to  exclude  the  air  and 
water.  In  the  spring  of  1830  the  posts  not  salted  were  all  rotted  off;  on 
removing  them,  there  was  not  found  a  particle  of  sound  wood  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  salted  posts  are  all  now  standing ;  and,  to 
appearance,  may  stand  years  longer. 

ABEL  STILLMAN. 

Mr.  J.  Buel. 

Poland,  June  30, 1843. 

Dear  Sir  :  Those  salted  fence  posts  you  inquire  about  have  decayed,  and 
are  removed.  The  first  one  replaced  was  in  1841,  and  the  last  in  1843. 
It  might  be  proper  to  say  that  those  posts  were  not  more  than  four  inches 
square.  The  salting  was  after  they  were  set  in  the  ground,  and  with  only 
a  single  application  of  dry  salt — and  that,  too  near  the  surface.  It  is  best  to 
apply  the  salt  with  water,  whilst  the  posts  are  in  a  horizontal  position ;  and 
keep  them  supplied  some  time  before  setting,  as  it  is  more  convenient,  and 
the  salt  penetrates  the  wood  both  ways  the  better. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  article  in  the  Cultivator,  I  have  heard  of 
many  instances  where  salt  has  been  successfully  used  in  preserving  timber. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ABEL  STILLMAN. 

Mr.  J.  Wilkinson. 


We  subjoin  here,  also,  some  remarks  or  the  catalpa  tree,  which  we  take 
from  an  agricultural  journal : 

THE  CATALPA-TIMBER  FOR  POSTS. 

I  never  see  a  catalpa  tree,  that  it  does  not  immediately  recall  to  my  mind 
a  fact  stated  by  the  late  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  in  an  address  before  the  Ham- 
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ilton  County  Agricultural  Society  of  Ohio, in  1831,—  that  the  catalpa  is  more 
lasting  than  either  the  locust  or  mulberry  for  fence  and  gate  posts.  Many 
portions  of  our  country,  new  as  it  is,  owing  to  the  heedless  waste  and  profli- 
gate use  of  every  kind  of  timber,  together  with  the  utter  neglect  every  where 

of  any  measures  for  reproduction, are  already  nearly  without  the  necessary 
supply  tor  common  fencing,  Indeed,  there  are  some  places  where  fence 
timber  cannot  be  obtained,  except  by  importation  from  distant  places.  As 
long  ago  as  in  1820,  the  writer  ol  this  traveled  through  several  counties  in 
the  middle  States,  where  nothing  hut  boundary  fences  were  thought  of,  and 
the  public  roads  were  crossed  on  the  hue  between  every  two  farms,  by  gates, 
which  the  traveler  was  obliged  to  open  and  close  in  passing.  These  gates 
were  permitted  by  law,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  timber  for  fencing  the 
fields  bordering  on  the  roads.  It  is  believed  the  same  state  of  things  still 
exists  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Now,  in  a  country  like  this,  such  a  want 
of  timber  ought  not  to  exist.  Every  owner  of  land  on  which  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  timber,  should  plant  the  several  kinds  of  seeds,  and  take  care  of 
the  young  plants  till  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  or  permit  sponta- 
neous growths  to  grow,  and  thus  secure  the  necessary  supply  of  timber. 
But  to  the  catalpa.  In  the  address  above  mentioned,  Gen.  Harrison  said, 
11  The  wood  of  the  catalpa  affords,  perhaps,  a  more  lasting  material  than 
either  that  of  the  locust  or  mulberry  ;  is  of  a  very  quick  growth,  and  easily 
cultivated.  Its  ability  to  resist  decay  has  been  sufficiently  tested  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Vincennes,  both  under  ground  and  in  contact  with  it. 
Over  the  little  stream  of  the  Desha,  five  miles  from  Vincennes,  one  of  these 
trees  had  fallen  before  any  emigration  had  taken  place  from  any  of  the  States 
to  that  place.  It  was  certainly  lying  there  in  the  year  1785,  when  a  colony 
of  Virginians  from  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  emigrated  to  that 
place,  and  for  many  years  served  as  a  foot-bridge  over  the  stream.  I  was 
informed  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  that  it  was  only  partially 
decayed  a  few  weeks  since,  (that  is,  in  the  spring  of  1831.)  The  same  gen- 
tleman (Dr.  Hiram  Dickson)  informed  me  that  a  bar  post  which  was  made 
by  his  father,  and  put  in  the  ground  at  a  little  stockade  work,  which  was 
erected  in  the  year  1770,  and  which  has  been  taken  up  and  removed  to  his 
own  farm,  by  his  brother-in-law,  Major  Andrew  Powell,  is  still  sound,  and 
answers  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended."  The  late  Coh 
Philip  Tabb,  of  Gloucester  county,  Virginia,  one  of  the  best  farmers  in 
that  State,  also  long  used  the  catalpa  for  gate-posts,  and  considered  them 
certainly  as  lasting  for  that  purpose  as  any  timber  he  had  ever  tried.  Now 
the  catalpa  can  be  grown  from  seed  as  easily  as  Indian  corn  ;  the  seed  can 
be  obtained  in  great  abundance,  and  I  know  of  no  tree  that  grows  so  rap- 
idly ;  I  have  frequently  seen  plants  come  up  from  the  seed  in  the  spring, 
and  attain  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  the  same  season,  and  in  three  seasons 
they  often  grow  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  In  good  rich  ground,  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  grow  six  feet  each  season.  If  planted  three  or 
four  feet  apart  for  the  first  three  years,  they  will  grow  as  straight  as  reed 
poles.  The  fourth  season  they  may  be  set  out  at  proper  distances  for  the 
formation  of  timber.  Throughout  the  middle,  western,  and  southern  States, 
the  catalpa  is  perfectly  hardy;  I  presume  it  is  not  so  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  States.  But  there  is  a  sufficient  inducement  in  the  former  for  the 
cultivation  of  it.  On  the  prairies  of  the  west  it  would  be  an  invaluable  ac- 
quisition, the  soil  and  climate  being  well  adapted  to  its  rapid  growth  ;  and  I 
am  sure  there  are  few  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  our  western  friends 
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can  be  called,  of  more  importance  than  this.  It  is  well  known  that  the  de- 
structive borer  is  rapidly  destroying  all  the  locust  timber  of  our  country, 
and  a  timely  and  equally  valuable  substitute  may  be  found  in  the  catalpa, 
in  the  extensive  region  indicated.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  no 
insect  whatever  attacks  it,  either  in  the  wood  or  the  leaf.  It  is  also  pretty- 
well  known  that  chestnut  requires  a  peculiar  soil,  and  does  not  generally 
thrive  well  except  on  "  chestnut  ridges.7'  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
growth  of  this  tree  will  be  much  extended.  The  white  and  red  mulberry, 
it  is  true,  thrive  well  everywhere:  but  they  are  nothing  like  the  catalpa  for 
facility  and  rapidity  of  growth  :  nor  are  they  as  lasting,  if  the  opinion  of 
Gen.  Harrison  be  correct.  The  writer  of  this  is  acquainted  with  one  fact 
in  relation  to  the  white  mulberry,  that  shows  its  qualities  as  ship-timber. 
The  frame  timbers  of  the  oldest  steamboat  now  in  the  Chesapeake  bay  (the 
Maryland)  are  of  white  mulberry.  There  was  a  large  plantation  of  white 
mulberry  trees  near  Annapolis,  planted,  it  is  said,  by  the  French  refugees. 
The  owner  of  the  plantation,  many  years  ago.  cut  down  most  of  the  trees, 
and  they  were  used  in  building  the  steamboat  Maryland.  This  boat.  I 
should  suppose,  is  twenty -five  3/ears  old,  and  I  understand  her  timbers  are 
.still  sound. 

G.  B  SMITH. 
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Letter  of  J.  W.  P.  Lewis,  esq.,  civil  engineer,  upon  wooden  railroads. 

Boston,  December  29,  1844. 

Dear  Sik:  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  17th  instant, 
and  with  great  pleasure  reply  to  your  request  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wooden  railroads.  Every  one,  at  the  present  day,  can  see  for  him- 
self the  great  advantage  this  country  has  derived  from  its  system  of 
railroads;  and  1  can  conceive  that  such  structures  as  you  propose,  even 
though  built  in  the  roughest  manner,  would  nrove  highly  useful  in  many 
localities  of  the  South  and  West,  where  the  construction  of  roads  of  iron 
must  long  be  deferred  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  such 
undertakings.  The  wooden  railroads  used  in  England  are,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  very  limited  extent,  and  only  applied  as  expedients,  to  save  labor 
ju  the  construction  of  large  masses  of  buildings,  in  timber  and  dock 
yards,  and  other  places  where  material  of  bulk  and  weight  is  to  be  moved 
over  limited  distances.  These  roads  are  commonly  laid  down  with  longi- 
tudinal sills  of  three-inch  plank,  kept  parallel  to  each  other  by  tie-rods  of 
light  round  iron  passing  through  the  substance  of  the  plank.  On  the  sills 
are  bolted  riband  rails  of  hard  oak,  three  inches  square ;  and,  as  there  is  no 
fastening  between  each  pair  of  sills,  the  sections  of  road  thus  formed  can 
be  taken  up  and  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  premises  to  another.  The 
carriages  used  upon  these  wooden  rails  have  wheels  with  wooden  tires,  and 
running  upon  the  end  of  the  grain  instead  of  the  surface  thereof,  as  do 
common  cart  wheels  with  iron  tires. 

I  have  sketched  what  appears  to  me  the  most  simple  form  in  which  a 
wooden  track  could  be  laid  down,  and  append  the  same  hereto,  with  a 
modification  of  the  wheel  I  saw  in  England.  In  the  prairies,  no  practical 
objections  to  the  construction  of  these  temporary  railroads  would  seem  to 
exist,  where  timber  is  abundant,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  nearly  level ; 
but,  on  very  uneven  ground,  cut  up  by  watercourses  and  ravines,  abrupt 
elevations,  &c,  no  form  of  railroad  but  the  best  can  be  used  with  either 
economy  or  advantage,  even  by  a  wealthy  community.  For  the  kind  of 
road  you  desire,  1  should  recommend  the  following  :  To  lay  down  sleepers 
of  12  inches,  round  and  rough  timber,  7  feet  long— notched  6  inches  deep 
to  receive  the  rails,  and  laid  parallel,  5  feet  apart  from  centres.  Rails  may 
be  made  of  the  best  oak  trees,  whose  trunks  are  as  nearly  straight  as  may 
be,  and  having  slabs  taken  off,  leaving  two  plane  surfaces  at  right  angles ; 
and  being  notched  and  halved  on  to  the  sleepers,  and  then  treenailed  to 
the  same,  5  feet  apart.  The  tree  rails  could  be  spliced  together  with  a 
joint,  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch. 

The  road-way,  or  horse-path,  could  be  filled  in  with  soil  to  a  level  with 
the  tops  of  the  sleepers ;— such  would  be  the  rough  superstructure.  Your 
grading  would  be  a  matter  to  judge  on  the  spot ;  but  the  level  of  the  rails, 
with  regard  to  each  other,  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible ;  and  the  angles 
of  the  tree  rails  should  be  rounded  off,  to  save  wear  of  the  wheels.  Gulleys 
and  ravines  would  be  easier  crossed  by  rough  trestle  bridges  than  by  any 
attempt  at  filling  up  with  either  timber  or  soil. 
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Fig.  2. 

Fig.  1.  Edge  view  of  a  pair  of  wheels. 

Fig.  2.  Side  elevai ion  of  rail. 

Fig.  3.  Outside  elevation  of  a  wheel. 

Fig.  4.  Section  of  a  wheel,  showing  arrangement  of  spokes  and  tire-pieces. 

The  wheels  shown  in  the  sketch  are  entirely  of  wood,  excepting  the 
iron  bolts  which  retain  the  several  parts  in  their  places.  The  inner  surface 
and  flange  is  formed  of  2-inch  plank  :  the  outer  surface  of  the  same.  The 
tire  or  felloes  are  of  4-inch  oak,  seasoned  ;  wedge  shape,  with  their  outer 
ends  forming  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  A  screw-bolt  of  half-inch  iron 
must  pass  through  each  of  these  pieces,  and  the  outer  and  inner  faces  also. 
"When  all  the  parts  are  arranged,  (the  spokes  and  hub  being  the  same  as 
those  of  a  common  cart  wheel,)  the  screw- holts  are  firmly  set.  and  the 
wheel  is  finished.  I  think,  if  the  bearing  surface  of  the  tree  rail  were 
slightly  beveled  inwards,  and  the  periphery  of  the  wheels  made  to  corres- 
pond, the  carriage  would  more  readily  keep  in  the  direct  line  of  the  road. 
I  fear  the  few  hasty  remarks  here  thrown  together,  in  answer  to  your  in- 
quiries, will  prove  of  but  little  value  :  but  they  may  possibly  afford  a  hint 
to  those  better  able  to  discuss  the  subject. 

I  remain,  dear  sir.  with  great  consideration  and  respeet,  yoar  obedient 
servant, 

J.   W.  P.  LEWIS. ' 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 

Commissioner  oj  Patents 


... 
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The  following  account  of  the  conversion  of  wood  into  iron,  is  interesting 
in  connexion  with  this  subject  of  railroads.  We  take  it  from  the  New 
York  Farmer  and  Mechanic: 

Conversion  of  wood  into  iron.  ---The  conversion  of  wood  into  iron  and 
stone,  for  railroad  purposes,  is  exciting  much  interest  in  England.  If  the 
experiment  bears  the  test  of  thorough  trial,  it  will  add  immensely  to  the 
facility  of  constructing  railroads.  We  hope  the  engineers,  and  those  con- 
cerned in  the  building  of  railroads,  will  not  delay  in  testing  the  value  of 
thi>  new  discovery.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  Professor  Wright, 
dated  London,  June  IS,  1844,  and  published  in  the  Boston  Chronicle  of 
July  1U,  will  show  how  the  matter  is  regarded  by  intelligent  men  in 
England  : 

"  A  ^ood  deal  is^said,  lately,  about  wood  ;  and  a  patent  has  been  taken 
out  for  converting  it  into  iron — I  should  rather  say  into  stone,  by  means 
of  iron.  This  metalized  (or  rather  fossilized)  wood  has  been  used  in  con- 
structing the  terminus  of  the  Dover  railway,  and  it  really  seems  to  have 
both  the  properties  of  stone  and  iron.  Rails  of  it  laid  down  at  Vauxhall, 
for  experiment,  endured  a  travel  equal  to  that  of  a  year  on  the  most 
thronged  railway,  without  any  perceptible  wear;  not  even  the  saw-marks 
of  the  timber  being  removed.  It  is  supposed  that  timber  thus  prepared 
will  not  be  subject  to  rot  or  decay  of  any  kind. 

"This,  time  will  test.  If  this  proves  true,  the  invention  will  be  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  United  States,  where  timber  is  yet  plentier,  and 
iron  scarcer,  than  here.  The  process  of  preparing  timber  is  simply  this : 
The  pieces,  after  having  been  fitted  by  the  carpenter  or  joiner  for  their 
places,  are  introduced  into  an  immense  iron  cylinder,  which  is  then  ex- 
hausted by  an  air-pump.  A  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  then  in- 
jected, which  immediately  enters  into  the  exhausted  pores  of  the  wood. 
The  wood  is  then  withdrawn,  and  again  placed  in  a  similar  vacuum,  in  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  which,  coming  into  contact  with  the  sulphate  of 
iron  within  the  wood,  decomposes  it,  and  forms  an  insoluble  sulphate  of 
lime,  or  gypsum,  within  the  wood;  and  the  muriate  of  iron,  the  other  new 
compound,  goes  about  its  business.  So  the  wood  becomes  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  stone  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  is  yet  as  tough  as  it  was  before. 
The  expense  of  preparing  2.000  sleepers,  enough  for  a  mile  of  railway,  is 
said  not  to  exceed  $400.  Some  of  the  greatest  engineers  have  expressed 
their  confidence  in  the  invention,  and  the  process  is  employed  on  many  of 
the  government  works.  What  an  invention  for  our  Mississippi  valley ! 
Railways  built  of  light  porous  wood — the  more  porous  the  better,  probably 
- — may,  for  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  be  converted  into  roads 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  durable  as  iron  !" 
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F. 

Report  of  C.  31.  Keller,  Examiner,  $*c. 

Patent  Office,  January  25,  1845. 
Sir:  In  conformity  with  your  wishes,  I  have  the  honor  to  "submit  the. 
following  report  on  the  progress  of  inventions  during  the  past  year. 
The  classes  of  inventions  intrusted  to  my  charge  as  examiner,  are — 

1st.  Metallurgy,  and  manufacture  of  metals. 

2d.  Manufacture  of  fibrous  and  textile  substances. 

3d.  Steam  and  gas  engines. 

4th.  Navigation  and  marine  implements. 

5th.  Civil  engineering  and  architecture. 

6th.  Land  conveyance. 

7th.  All  kinds  of  mills  for  grinding  grain,  &c. 

Sth.  Machinery  for  working  lumber. 

9th.  Fire-arms  and  implements  of  war. 

10th.  Miscellaneous. 
In  the  report  which  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  your  considera- 
tion last  year,  I  gave  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  progress  of  inventions  in  the 
above  classes  up  to  that  time,  commencing  with  the  infancy  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  in  the  United  States;  and,  although  very  hasty,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  rapid  strides  with  which  we  have  reached  an  early  and 
distinguished  maturity. 

In  this  report,  as  in  the  preceding,  I  shall  not  strictly  confine  myself  to 
the  inventions  of  the  United  States,  but  introduce  such  of  the  inventions 
of  Europe,  which  have  come  to  my  notice,  as  1  may  deem  worthy  of  pub- 
lic attention,  either  in  their  immediate  applicability  to  our  industry,  or  as 
containing  the  germs  of  future  usefulness;  for  it  often  occurs  that  ideas 
which,  in  themselves,  possess  no  practical  usefulness,  suggest  and  lead 
to  the  most  important  and  useful  inventions. 

1.— METALLURGY,  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  METALS. 

At  the  time  the  gold-mines  of  the  South  were  first  worked,  ingenuity 
was  stimulated  to  improve  the  processes  and  apparatus  employed  in  the 
separation  of  the  metal  from  the  accompanying  impurities,  and  many  pat- 
ents were  obtained  about  that  period.  But  the  want  of  success  in  the 
working  of  many  of  these  mines  checked  this  stimulus ;  and  within  the 
past  year  not  one  invention  made  in  this  country,  and  but  one  introduced 
from  abroad,  has  been  patented ;  and  as  this  appears  to  be  important,  I 
deem  it  advisable  to  point  out  its  main  features. 

Heretofore,  in  separating  gold  from  the  impurities,  by  the  process  of 
washing,  it  has  been  subjected  to  only  one  current  of  water,  either  vertical 
or  horizontal — the  object  being  to  carry  away  the  impurities  that  are  of  less 
specific  gravity  than  the  metal,  and  leave  it  behind ;  but  the  process  in 
question  subjects  it  to  the  combined  action  of  two  currents  of  water — one 
vertical,  and  the  other  horizontal ;  the  former  carrying  the  impurities 
above  the  level  of  the  metallic  particles,  and  the  latter  washing  them 
away,  by  which  the  process  is  greatly  expedited.  The  apparatus  for  ap- 
plying this  process  consists  of  a  series  of  sieves  separated  by  partitions^ 
and  surrounded  by  a  casing  with  a  valve  opening  upwards,  and  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  series.  The  materials  to  be  washed  and  separated  are 
dropped  into  the  first  sieve  of  the  series  from  the  hopper  abore,  adapted  to 
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electricity,  various  felted  and  other  fabrics,  such  as  cloth,  linen,  leather, 
paper,  glass,  earthenware,  and  similar  non  conducting  substances,  by 
bringing  the  fabrics  into  contact  with  conducting  surfaces. 

"The  patentee  illustrates  his  invention  by  describing  the  methods 
which  he  adopts  for  coating  metals  with  copper,  but  any  other  metal  may 
be  used.  A  plate  of  copper  (which  the  patent*  e  terms  a  die  or  matrix)  is 
coated  on  one  side  with  varnish,  or  other  suitable  mm  conducting  material, 
and  the  other  side  is  rubbed  over  with  plumbago,  to  prevent  the  adhesion 
of  the  metallic,  deposite.  Upon  that  side  of  the  plate  which  is  covered 
over  with  plumbago,  the  cloth  to  be  coated  with  metal  is  placed,  and  se- 
cured by  cementing  or  otherwise;  and  the  matrix  is  then  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  connected  with  the  zinc  pole  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery;  another  plate  of  copper  being  then  immersed  in  die  solu- 

|  tion,  and  connected  with  the  copper  pole  of  the  battery,  the  deposition  of 
metal  upon  the  matrix  commences.  When  the  surface  of  the  matrix  is 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  copper,  the  depositing  begins  to  penetrate  the 
interstices  of  the  cloth,  and.  if  the  operation  is  continued  sufficiently 
long,  will  appear  in  small  globules  at  the  opposite  side.  As  soon  as  the 
required  thickness  of  metal  has  been  deposited,  the  matrix  is  removed 
from  the  solution,  and  the  cloth  separated  therefrom.  The  surface  of  me- 
tallic coating  will  be  either  plain  or  ornamented,  according  as  the  surface 
of  the  matrix  is  prepared,  whether  plain,  or  ornamented  with  a  raised  or 

:  sunk  pattern ;  and  the  metallic  deposite  may  be  afterwards  gilt,  plated,  or 
otherwise  improved  in  appearance. 

"  Instead  of  using  the  copper  plate  alone,  as  above  mentioned,  the 
patentee  sometimes  employs,  as  a  matrix,  a  plate  of  copper  together  with 
a  plate  formed  of  an  alloy  of  six  parts  lead  to  one  of  antimony;  or,  in 
lieu  of  this  compound  matrix,  the  copper  plate  may  be  used  in  connexion 
with  gold,  silver,  or  lead,  in  the  state  of  foil." 

Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  process,  and  who  may  desire  to  make 
a  test  of  it,  will  find  a  full  description  of  the  apparatus  in  the  London 
Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  September,  1844,  page  96. 

Hats. — Several  patents  have  been  granted  during  the  year  for  machinery 
employed  in  pressing  hats  and  bonnets,  and  in  forming  leather  hats.  But 
as  these  are  mere  modifications  of,  or  improvements  on,  methods  known 
and  in  operation  ;  and  as  these  could  not  be  made  clear  to  the  reader  with- 
out drawings,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  passing  them  over,  with  the 
bare  mention  of  the  objects. 

It  is  no  doubt  known  to  you  that  fur  hats  are  generally  made  with 
common  fur  alone,  or  mixed  with  wool,  for  the  body;  and  after  the  body 
has  been  formed,  the  finer  quality  of  fur  is  put  on  the  outside,  and  felted, 

i   or  worked  in.     As  a  substitute  for  this,  it  has  been  suggested  (and  the 

.  process  patented)  to  make  two  separate  and  distinct  hats — one  of  common 
fur  or  wool,  or  both  mixed,  to  which  the  stiffening  is  applied  ;  and  the 
other  very  thin,  and  of  fine  fur,  to  be  slipped  on  the  other.  I  have  seen  a 
hat  thus  made,  which  had  a  very  good  appearance. 

In  closing  this  class,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  machine 
lately  patented  for  making  Tuscan  braid  ;  which,  for  ingenuity  and  beauty 
of  mechanical  arrangement,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  I 
regret  that,  from  the  necessary  complexly  of  the  mechanical  arrangements, 
a  description  without  drawings  could  not  be  made  sufficiently  clear.  After 
the  pieces  of  straw  have  been  deposited  in  a  box,  the  whole  operation  of 
31 
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taking  each  separate  piece,  introducing,  bending  it  over,  trimming  off  the 
surplus,  and  transferring  and  retransferring  the  pincers  or  nippers  by  which 
the  pieces  are  held,  and  the  completed  braid  delivered,  is  carried  on  with 
the  most  beautiful  regularity,  without  the  hand  of  an  attendant. 

3.— STEAM  AND  GAS  ENGINES. 

Steam-boilers,  or  generators  and  furnaces  therefor. — The  management 
of  the  furnace  is  a  subject  which  has  only  been  understood  within  a  few 
years  past;  and,  in  fact,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  fully  understood  even 
now,  although  science  has  shed  much  light  upon  it.  True,  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  this  subject  for  a  long  time.  Rules  had  been  adopted 
for  regulating  the  size  of  the  fire,  and  grate  furnaces,  and  the  apertures 
between  the  grate  bars,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  best  results  ;  but, 
as  the  rationale  of  the  process  of  combustion  was  not  fully  understood  by 
those  who  formed  and  adopted  those  rules,  it  must  be  evident  that  many 
of  them  were  founded  in  error,  and  therefore  either  good  or  bad,  as  chance 
might  be  pleased  to  order  it.  We  may  go  back  several  years,  and  find 
suggestions  on  this  subject,  which  indicate  that  correct  views  were  enter- 
tained by  some,  who  pointed  out  the  proper  remedies;  but,  unfortunately, 
they  were  not  possessed  of  that  bold  energy  and  enthusiasm,  approximating 
to  a  monomania,  which  alone  will  carry  an  inventor  through  the  labyrinth 
of  difficulties  that  seem  to  be  placed  in  his  pathway,  to  test,  as  it  were,  the 
sincerity  of  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  creation  ;  and  hence  these  sugges- 
tions slumbered  until  practical  men  were  led  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  science,  and  scientific  men  to  look  with 
more  respect  upon  the  real  value  of  the  experience  of  the  practical  man. 
This  mutual  recognition  has  led  to  the  most  important  results  in  every 
branch  of  artistic  industry,  and  in  none  with  more  success  than  the  branch 
under  considera'ion.  Without  a  full  and  clear  understanding  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  fuel  to  be  used,  and  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  various 
conditions  under  which  these  bodies  are  decomposed,  and  their  constitu- 
ent gases  evolved  and  combined,  to  give  out  the  greatest  amount  of  heat, 
together  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  generate  the  greatest 
amount  of  steam,  no  essential  progress  can  be  made;  but,  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  these,  the  inventor  and  engineer  can  contrive  the  appa- 
ratus to  meet  the  demands  by  a  process  of  inductive  reasoning,  leading  to 
accurate  results  ;  and  he  can  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  the  contrivance, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  lengthy  and  expensive  experiments. 

The  patents  lately  granted  in  this  branch  indicate  the  spread  of  science; 
for  we  find  that  the  contrivances  are  made  with  a  view  to  meet  the  de- 
mands pointed  out  by  philosophic  investigations  :  they  are  for  modes  of 
regulating  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  to  commingle  and  combine 
with  the  gases  evolved  from  the  coals  on  the  grate,  and  to  evolve  the 
greatest  amount  of  caloric  in  such  parts  of  the  flues  as  will  heat  the  largest 
surface;  for  regulating  the  admission  of  the  air  to  the  coals  on  the  grate- 
bars,  and  to  regulate  the  quantity  to  be  supplied  to  the  demands  of  the 
coals  ;  for  either  more  or  less  than  the  exact  sum  is  injurious.  In  one  of 
these,  the  air  to  be  supplied  to  the  gases  evolved  from  the  coals,  is  intro- 
duced through  a  regulating  register  at  the  end  of  the  return-flue,  and  in  a 
line  with  it,  with  the  view  of  commingling  thoroughly,  (an  important  re- 
quisite,) and  of  aiding  the  draught  at  the  same  time.     In  another,  (pat- 
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I  in  England,)  the  atmospheric  air  is  introduced  through  the  meshea 
of  wire  gauae  in  the  door  of  the  furnace,  and  above;  the  fuel,  and  at  the 
bridge,  so  as  to  introduce  it  in  the  smallest  imaginable  jets  -the  greatest 
subdivision  being  considered  an  important  consideration.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  air  above  ihe  fuel  is  injurious,  as  it  forms  a  current  which  pre- 
vents the  flame  from  impinging  on  the  boiler.  By  another  plan,  patented 
here,  it  is  proposed  to  close  up  the  fire-chamber  all  round,  except  an  aper- 
ture in  front  and  below  the  tire  grate,  and  to  force  in  a  blast  of  air  above 
and  below  the  fire  grate,  and  thus  force  out  the  products  of  combustion  by 
the  pressure  of  the  blast;  and,  to  insure  a  still  greater  pressure  within  the 
fire  chamber,  and  also  with  the  view  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  and 
sparks,  the  end  of  the  upper  Hue  dips  in  water,  so  that  the  products  of 
combustion  have  to  pass  through  the  water. 

This  branch  of  the  arts  has  received  a  valuable  contribution  in  the  re- 
port of  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson  of  his  experiments  on  the  coals  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  replete  with  valuable  information  to  the  engineer; 
for,  by  a  reference  to  the  data,  the  engineer  will  be  enabled  to  adapt  the 
condition  of  his  furnace  to  the  kind  of  coal  which  he  is  obliged  to  use;  or, 
if  free  to  select  the  quality,  lie  can  adapt  the  kind  of  coal  to  the  furnace, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  most  economical  results.  Strict  attention  to  his  work 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  those  who  have  the  management  of 
furnaces:  they  will  find  in  it  data  for  what  has  heretofore  rested  upon 
mere  conjecture. 

The  improvements  in  boilers  and  generators  during  the  last  year  have 
been  very  limited.  One  of  them  is  for  an  arrangement  of  small  horizontal 
cylinders  on  the  same  plane,  and  opening  into  a  cylinder  of  larger  capacity, 
into  which  the  supply  of  water  is  forced,  and  to  which  the  steam  pipe, 
safety-valve,  &c,  are  attached.  For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  heat, 
there  is  a  piston,  working  in  a  small  cylinder  open  to  the  steam-chamber, 
which,  when  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  passes  a  certain  range,  is  forced 
up,  and,  by  an  appropriate  connexion,  closes  the  damper  in  the  chimney. 
So  far,  this  arrangement  is  old  ;  but  it  is  combined  with  an  apparatus  which 
resets  it  after  the  elastic  force  has  descended  below^  the  proper  range.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  valved  cup,  attached  to  a  lever  and  a  reservoir;  so 
that,  on  the  rise  of  the  lever,  a  valve  in  the  reservoir  is  opened,  and  water 
flows  into  the  valved  cup.  which  gives  to  the  lever  the  preponderance,  and 
overcomes  the  friction  of  the  piston,  and  forces  it  down  again  ;  the  water, 
in  like  manner,  being  discharged  from  the  cup  when  it  reaches  the  bottom. 

A  pa'ent  has  also  been  granted  for  an  arrangement  of  concentric  tubes, 
forming  three  concentric  departments.  The  waste  steam,  passing  through 
the  middle  one,  heats  the  supply  water  on  its  passage  through  another  of 
these  departments  to  the  boiler,  and  also  the  air  for  the  blast,  which  passes 
through  the  third,  on  its  way  to  the  grate. 

As  the  height  and  condition  of  water  in  steam-boilers  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance as  a  question  of  safety,  any  reasonable  suggestion  on  this  subject 
must  he  interesting  to  the  public  at  large,  and  particularly  so  to  those  who 
construct  and  manage  steam-engines.  The  employment  of  a  separate  or 
auxiliary  engine  to  work  the  feed-pumps,  and  so  connected  with  a  float 
within  the  boiler  as  to  start  this  engine  when  the  water  reaches  the  low- 
water  line,  was  patented  some  years  since;  and  witbin  the  past  year,  im- 
provements have  been  made  on  this  plan,  and  patented,  which  consist  in 
so  arranging  the  valves  as  to  insure  the  starting  of  the  engine  when  steam 
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is  admitted,  by  the  sinking  of  the  float,  without  reference  to  the  position 
of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder ;  and  also  for  the  arrangement  of  balance-valves 
in  connexion  with  the  float,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  steam  shall  not  act 
to  prevent  the  float  from  descending  with  the  level  of  the  water. 

Another  method  of  regulating  the  height  of  water  consists  of  a  float 
placed  in  a  vessel  communicating  with  the  boiler,  above  and  below  the 
water  line,  and  also  with  the  supply-pipe.  A  valve,  fitting  a  valve-seat 
in  the  supply  pipe,  is  attached  to  the  lower  stem  of  the  float;  so  that,  by 
this  arrangement,  the  water  forced  into  this  vessel  by  every  stroke  of  the 
pump,  runs  out  with  the  return  stroke  of  the  pump  when  the  water  is  suf- 
ficiently high  to  keep  the  float  up,  and,  therefore,  the  valve  open  ;  but, 
when  the  water  is  not  high  enough  to  sustain  the  float  and  valve,  the 
water  forced  in  (the  valve  opening  upwards,  for  that  purpose)  cannot  run 
out;  for,  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  pump,  the  valve  closes,  and  prevents  the 
water  from  running  out ;  and,  to  prevent  the  water  forced  into  the  vessel 
containing  the  float  at  every  stroke  of  the  pump  from  abstracting  heat  from 
the  water  in  the  boiler,  there  is  another  valve  on  the  stem  of  the  floaty 
which,  when  the  float  is  sufficiently  high,  closes  the  pipe  leading  from  this 
vessel  to  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler;  so  that  the  supply  water  only  enters 
the  boiler  when  the  supply  is  required. 

A  very  simple  device  has  been  introduced  in  England  for  indicating 
the  density  of  brine  in  the  boilers  of  marine  steam-engines,  which  1  deem 
worthy  of  attention.  This  device  is  the  invention  of,  and  has  been  reduced 
to  practice  by,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  an  engineer  of  distinction  in  England. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  inventor: 

"  I  have  lately  employed",  in  some  large  ships  destined  for  transatlantic 
voyages,  a  species  of  brine  gauge,  or  index  of  saturation,  which  is  found 
to  possess  every  advantage,  and  which  I  therefore  desire  to  communicate 
to  the  public  through  this  society.  The  drawings  sent  are  such  as  may 
enable  any  engineer  to  construct  them  for  himself.  The  details  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Laurie,  formerly  one  of  my  assistants ;  and  he  also  has  obliged  me  by 
writing  out  the  annexed  description  of  the  operation  of  using  the  index. 

"  The  principle  1  have  used  is  the  well-known  law,  '  that  the  heights 
of  equiponderant  fluids  vary  inversely  as  the  densities  of  those  fluids.' 

"  If  I  take  open  glass  tubes,  bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  and  pour 
one  fluid  into  one  of  the  sides,  and  another  fluid  into  the  opposite  side, 
(taking  care  to  use  the  heavier  liquid  before  the  other;)  the  one  being 
mercury,  and  the  other  water,  they  will  stand  at  the  height  of  lin.  and 
loin,  respectively.  If  I  use  alcohol  and  water,  they  will  stand  at  the 
height  of  10in.,  and  Sin.  respectively;  the  height  of  the  one  fluid  being 
always  greater  than  the  height  of  the  other,  in  the  proportion  in  which 
its  weight,  density,  or  specific  gravity  is  less.  In  like  manner,  fresh 
water  and  salt  water  will  stand  at  heights  of  40in.  and  41  in.,  showing 
a  difference  of  lin. 

"  The  use  which  I  make  of  this  principle  is  as  follows :  I  reckon  the 
best  scale  of  saltness  of  a  boiler  to  be  that  which  takes  the  common  sea 
water  as  a  standard.  Sea  water  contains  ^  of  saline  matter.  When  the 
water  has  been  evaporated,  so  as  to  leave  only  half  the  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water  to  the  same  quantity  of  saline  matter,  I  call  that  two  degrees 
of  salt,  or  brine  of  the  strength  of  two  :  and  such  brine  would  show  (in 
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fig.  3)  the  columns  40  and  42,  or  double  the  saltness  of  sea  water,  in- 
dicated by  a  difference  of  two  inches.  A  further  saturation  would  be 
indicated  by  a  difference  of  3,  4,  5,  and  bin.  between  the  columns,  and 
so  indicate  3,  4,  6,  b,  and  any  further  degrees  of  saltness — a  range  which 
may  he  made  to  any  degree  of  minuteness  by  the  subdivision  of  the  scale 
of  inches.  This  scale  is  that  which  appears  to  me  most  simply  applicable 
here;  and  it  is  that  which  I  adopt  for  marine  boilers. 

"  The  mechanical  apparatus  which  I  have  employed  to  give  this  in- 
dication is  perfectly  simple,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  such  as  the 
engineer  already  perfectly  understands.  To  the  marine  boiler  I  apply 
two  water-gauges  of  glass,  instead  of  one,  as  at  present  used  :  they  both 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  present  glass  gauges  ;  and  the  pair  would  be 
valuable  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason, — that  there  would  always  be  a 
duplicate  when  one  is  broken — an  accident  not  un frequent.  To  these 
gauges  I  simply  attach  small  copper  pipes,  so  that  one  of  them  may  be 
placed  in  communication  only  with  the  salt  brine  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
boiler ;  the  one  then  holds  a  column  of  brine,  and  the  other  of  pure  sea 
water,  and  each  inch  of  difference  shows  the  degree  of  saturation." 

Steam  engines. — The  fundamental  principle  of  the  steam-engine  having 
been  so  well  established,  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  marked  improvement 
connected  with  it,  but  merely  for  modifications  and  simplifications  of  the 
arrangement  of  parts.  Arrangements  have  been  patented  lately,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  condenser  to  the  high  pressure  engine.  The  familiar 
distinction  between  what  are  known  under  the  general  appellation  of 
high  and  low-pressure  engines,  is,  as  you  well  know,  that  in  the  former, 
after  the  steam  has  acted  against  the  piston,  it  is  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  steam  introduced  on  the  other  side  has  to  act  against 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  whilst,  in  the  latter,  it  is  discharged  into 
the  condenser,  and  there  condensed,  leaving  a  vacuum;  so  that  the 
steam  admitted  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston  does  not  meet  with  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  But,  in  the  non-condensing  engines,  the 
steam  is  employed  at  a  much  higher  pressure  than  in  the  condensing 
engines,  and  the  simple  application  of  the  condenser  makes  them  all  of 
the  same  class;  leaving,  simply,  the  difference  of  pressure  of  the  steam 
employed.  But  the  objections  to  the  employment  of  a  condenser  are 
numerous,  and,  in  some  localities,  insurmountable;  although,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  great  capacity  of  the  condenser,  and  the  large  quan- 
tity of  water  necessary  to  condense  steam  of  a  very  high  pressure,  are  the 
leading  objections  ;  and  it  is  to  meet  these,  that  the  improvements  in 
question  have  been  devised.  The  condenser  is  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
the  steam  to  pass  through  it,  and  to  escape  through  a  valve  into  the  at- 
mosphere, carrying  with  it  the  air  and  water  previously  contained  in  it; 
and  when  so  much  has  escaped  as  to  reduce  the  pressure  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  condensing  jet  is  introduced,  the  remaining  steam  con- 
densed, and  the  escape- valve  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere; 
thus  leaving  a  vacuum  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  stroke. 

Another  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  arrangement  of  parts  of  a  pen- 
dulous engine,  which  is  hung  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  instead  of  the 
middle  ;  the  cylinder  being  provided  with  a  semi -cylindrical  face,  adapted 
to  a  corresponding  cavity  in  the  frame-work,  and  these  parts  provided 
with   the  necessary  apertures  to  admit  and  shut  off  the  steam  by  the 
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vibration  of  the  cylinder,  and  with  a   cock  and  other  appendages  foF 
reversing  the  action  of  the  engine. 

The  introduction  of  that  class  of  propellers  known  under  the  various 
appellations  of  screw,  spiral,  and  inclined  propelleis,  which  are  gen- 
erally applied  one  on  each  side  of  the  stern-post,  and  by  means  of  two 
parallel  shafts,  has  led  to  a  great  variety  of  arrangements  of  the  connecting 
parts  of  steam-engines,  with  the  view  to  avoid  the  use  of  cogged  gearing 
or  straps,  that  are  always  objectionable  in  heavy  machinery.  Most  of 
these  arrangements  are  not  the  legitimate  subjects  of  patents,  and  have 
not  therefore  been  secured ;  but  one  has  lately  been  patented,  which  is 
very  ingenious  and  simple,  and,  if  not  liable  to  practical  objections,  (into 
which  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine,)  will  present  many  advantages. 
It  consists  of  a  vibrating  cylinder  suspended  on  journals  midway  between 
the  two  shafts,  and  the  piston  rods  (there  being  two)  pass  out  through 
both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  are  connected  with  the  shafts — to  one  of 
them  by  an  immovable  connexion,  and  to  the  other  by  a  joint  link,  to 
admit  of  sufficient  play  to  pass  the  dead  points.  By  this  simple  arrange- 
ment, the  shafts  are  turned  in  opposite  directions. 

An  improvement  on  the  old  balance-valve  has  been  patented,  which 
consists  in  connecting  the  balance  piston  with  the  valve  by  means  of  a 
hollow  stem,  through  which  the  steam  passes  to  act  on  the  face  of  the 
piston,  instead  of  employing  an  outside  passage  for  it.  With  the  view  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  too  much  steam  at  the  time  the  crank  is  passing 
the  dead  points,  ana  to  prevent  too  much  slamming,  a  patent  has  been  ob- 
tained for  providing  the  conical  valve  with  a  ring  or  flanch,  which  nearly 
fits  the  aperture  of  the  valve  seat,  so  that  very  little  steam  can  pass  until 
the  valve  has  been  so  far  raised  as  to  carry  this  ring  or  flanch  above  the 
valve  seat. 

Patents  have  also  bcen  granted  for  regulating  the  periods  of  opening 
the  valves,  to  cut  oil  the  steam,  and  permit  it  to  expand  in  the  cynnaer? 
and  thus  economise  fuel.  In  one  of  these  arrangements,  there  is  an  arm 
on  the  stem  of  the  steam -valve,  which  acts  against  adjustable  stops  on 
the  stem  of  the  cut-off  valve;  so  that  the  position  of  these  stops  may  be 
changed  at  pleasure,  and  thus  regulate  the  extent  of  motion  of  the  cut- 
off valves — these  two  valves  working  on  different  seats,  one  above  the 
other. 

Another  arrangement  of  valves  consists  in  so  regulating  the  period  of 
the  movements  of  the  valves,  as  to  leave  the  piston  free  to  complete  each 
stroke  in  equilibria,  which  is  effected  by  opening  the  lower  exhaust-valve 
before  the  end  of  the  upward  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  before  the  upper 
exhaust-valve  is  closed,  and  opening  the  upper  exhaust  valve  before  the 
end  of  the  downward  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  before  the  lower  exhaust- 
valve  is  closed  ;  the  steam  valve  being  opened  without  a  lead,  and  after 
the  exhaust- valve  on  the  corresponding  end  of  the  cylinder  has  been 
closed. 

With  reference  to  locomotive  steam-engines,  but  one  patent  has  been 
granted  during  the  past  year,  and  that  is  for  an  entirely  new  arrangement 
of  the  engines.  The  two  cylinders,  instead  of  being  arranged  on  each 
side  of  the  carriage,  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  width,  and  one  for 
each  truck  ;  the  carriage  being  composed  of  two  trucks — one  for  the  boiler^ 
and  the  other  for  the  tender.     The  piston-rods  are  connected  each  with 
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its  appropriate  set  of  wheels,  by  means  of  a  sliding  cross-bead  and  con- 
necting rods,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  vibration  of  the  truck's  in 
passing  over  curves,  without  affecting  the  action  of  the  engines  which  are 
attached  to  the  frame  of  the  carriage.  The  two  engines  are  connected  to- 
gether by  connecting  rods,  which  extend  from  the  ends  of  the  cross  beads 
to  cranks  qn  eccentric  cog  wheels,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  power 
and  action  of  the  two  engines.  There  are  other  arrangements,  of  a  minor 
character,  which  could  not  be  made  (dear  without  drawings.  Without  ex- 
pressi ng  any  opinion  upon  the  practical  value  of  these  improvements,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  which  the 
mechanical  arrangements  exhibit. 

1 —NAVIGATION  AND  MARINE  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  only  improvement  which  I  have  to  notice,  connected  with  ship- 
building, is  a  mode  of  calking  the  seams  of  ships  by  means  of  a  series  of 
wedges,  which  are  made  width  wise,  alternately  wider  at  the  point  than  at 
the  butt,  and  vice  versa;  so  that  when  they  are  driven  into  the  seams,  they 
wedge  lengthwise  of  the  seam  as  well  as  widthwise.  This  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  floors  of  cellars,  and  other  wooden  structures. 

Sails.  —  An  improvement  has  been  proposed  and  patented  for  a  new 
mode  of  cutting  and  rigging  the  sails  of  square-rigged  vessels,  by  making 
them  in  two  parts,  each  half  extending  from  the  mast  to  the  end  of  the 
yards.  They  are  hung  to  the  upper  yards  by  rings  that  slide  on  a  rod 
called  a  "jack  yard/'  attached  to  the  middle  and  end  of  the  yard,  and  are 
set  and  furieu  Dy  means  of  out-and m  haulers,  by  tnis  arrangement  it  is 
alleged  that  a  vessel  can  be  worked  with  greater  ease,  and  will  sail  nearer 
the  wind,  than  by  the  mode  now  practised. 

Skip  blocks. — The  mode  of  strapping  blocks,  by  carrying  the  iron  strap 
outside  of  the  block,  is  deemed  to  be  objectionable,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  pin  of  the  sheave  is  supported  by  the  strap  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  sheave,  the  thickness  of  the  shell  intervening.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  an  improvement  has  been  patented,  which  consists  in  attaching  the 
iron  strap  to  the  inside  of  the  cheeks;  thus  bringing  the  straps  directly 
against  the  sheave. 

Propelling  boats  and  vessels. — Several  patents  have  been  granted  for 
modifications  of  screw  or  spiral  propellers,  and  modes>of  applying  th.mito 
vessels.  In  one  of  these,  the  paddles  are  simply  placed  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°  with  the  line  of  the  shaft,  instead  of  being  curved  or  twisted  ; 
and  they  are  so  connected  with  the  shaft,  as  to  extend  the  surface  or  face 
of  the  paddle,  at  the  middle  of  its  width,  to  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  or  nearly 
so;  the  hub  being  formed  between  the  middle  and  the  edges — the  inclining 
of  the  planes  of  the  paddle  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft  admitting  of  this 
form  ;  for  a  straight  line  at  the  base  of  the  paddle  intersects  the  shaft  at 
the  middle  of  the  paddle's  width,  at  a  point  much  nearer  the  centre  than 
it  does  at  the  edges  of  the  paddle.  In  this  way,  the  necessary  strength  is 
given,  and  the  face  of  the  paddle  extended  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  than  by  any  other  known  mode. 

Another  consists  in  giving  to  the  plane  of  the  spiral  or  twisted  paddle 
an  inclination  from  a  radial  line  projected  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 

As  these  various  modifications  have  their  advocates,  and  a  strong  con- 
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test  for  superioiity  is  going  on,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  my  opinion  upon  their  relative  merits. 

Ingenuity  seems  to  be  on  the  utmost  stretch  to  devise  some  mode  of 
propelling  vessels  by  means  of  apparatus  placed  below  the  water  line,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  the  action  of  waves  and  shot ;  and  as  many 
entertain  the  opinion  that  the  class  of  propellers  above  referred  to  are 
wasteful  of  power,  various  methods  have  been  resorted  to  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  better  results  by  other  means.  Several  have  lately  been  patented, 
the  characters  of  which  I  will  here  point  out,  without  aoproving  or  dis- 
approving them.  One  of  them  consists  of  two  rotating  plates  arranged  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  one  forward  of  the  other,  in  the  line  usually  oc- 
cupied by  the  keel,  and  provided  with  hinged  flaps  or  paddles,  kept  close, 
or  folded  up  even  with  the  surface  of  the  rotating  plates,  to  which  they  are 
hinged,  by  the  resistance  of  the  water  during  a  portion  of  their  circuit, 
and  thrown  out  by  a  cam  or  inclined  plane  during  that  portion  of  their 
circuit  in  which  they  are  required  to  act  on  the  water  to  propel  the  vessel. 
The  cams  that  throw  out  the  paddles  are  so  arranged  that  their  positions 
can  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  and  throw  them  out  in  any  part  of  their  circuit 
relatively  to  the  line  of  the  keel ;  and  thus  propel  forward,  backward,  side- 
ways, quartering — in  short,  in  any  desired  direction. 

Another  is  composed  of  a  wheel  with  vanes,  like  a  rotary  fan  blower, 
working  horizontally  in  a  case  within  the  vessel,  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
water  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel ;  which,  by  centrifugal  action,  is  dis- 
charged at  the  periphery  through  tangental  pipes  extending  in  different 
directions  to  the  stern,  bow,  and  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  provided  with 
gates  or  valves,  so  as  to  discharge  the  water  from  any  of  them  at  pleasure, 
and  thus  propel  the  vessel  in  the  direction  desired.  The  idea  of  propel- 
ling vessels  by  means  of  currents  of  water  admitted  to  the  centre  of  the 
wheel,  and  discharged  in  tangents  at  the  periphery,  is  old — a  patent  having 
been  granted  for  it  before ;  but  the  addition  of  the  tangent  pipes,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  water  in  different  directions,  constitutes  the  essential  fea- 
ture of  novelty  under  the  present  patent. 

A  modification  of  the  duck-foot  paddle  has  also  been  patented;  the 
main  object  of  which  is  to  adapt  it  to  the  shifting  of  the  paddle,  with  the 
view  of  propelling  backward,  together  with  an  arrangement  to  insure 
the  proper  presentation  of  the  paddles  in  the  propelling  and  returning 
action. 

The  common  paddle-wheel  has  long  since  been  arranged  with  the  pad- 
dles forming  an  angle  with  the  line  of  the  shaft — the  two  halves  inclining 
in  opposite  directions,  and  forming  an  angle  in  the  middle  ;  and  a  patent 
has  lately  been  granted  for  modifying  this  arrangement,  by  overlapping 
the  two  halves  of  the  paddle  in  the  middle,  and  placing  one  forward  of 
the  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  them  for  the  discharge  of  water. 

The  great  rivalship  between  railroads  and  canals,  and  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  latter,  have  led  to  numerous  ex- 
periments in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  apply  steam  as  a  mode  of  pro- 
pulsion. The  side  wheels  are  known  to  be  objectionable  for  many  reasons, 
but  particularly  on  account  of  increasing  the  width  of  the  boat.  It  was 
long  since  proposed  to  remove  this  difficulty,  by  placing  the  paddle-wheels 
at  the  bow  or  at  the  stem  ;  both  of  which  were  soon  abandoned.  Of  the 
numerous  plans  lately  devised  for  this  purpose,  but  one  was  patented  du- 
ring the  past  year,  which  consists  in  placing  the  paddle-wheels  on  each 
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side  of  the  bow,  with  the  plane  of  the  paddles  at  right  angles  with  the 
general  plane  oi  the  bow;  and  effecting  this  by  either  making  the  pad- 
dies parallel  with  the  snait,  and  placing  the  plane  of  the  wheel  parallel 
with  the  general  plane  of  the  how,  or  oy  placing  the  shall  at  right  angles 
with  the  ke<  I,  and  the  paddles  at  an  inclination  with  the  shaft. 

I  <  breakers.  —  Kor  the  purpose  of  keeping  harbors  ciear  of  ice,  various 
modes  have  been  suggested  of  adapting  saws  and  hammers  to  the  bow  of 
a  boat  propelled  by  steam,  by  means  of  which  the  ice  was  to  be  cut  into 
snips, and  then  broken  into  small  blocks, and  these  blocks  pushed  to  each 
side  of  the  boat  by  guards  placed  at  the  bow,  and  back  of  the  breakers. 
A  patent  has  been  granted  for  so  modifying  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
these  guaras  as  to  depress  the  blocks  of  ice  below  the  surface,  and  push 
them  under  the  surrounding  ice,  and  thus  leave  the  channel  clear,  by  a 
combination  of  inclined  planes. 

Life-preservers. — The  danger  of  leakage  in  that  class  of  life  preservers 
which  consist  of  inflated  bags,  by  forcing  air  into  them,  led  to  the  substi- 
tution of  a  helical  spring,  made  of  metal  or  other  substance,  or  rings  placed 
within  a  bag,  the  heads  of  which  are  to  be  provided  with  valves,  to  admit 
air  in  drawing  it  out,  and  with  hooks,  to  secure  the  belt  around  the  body. 
And  as  it  is  desirable  to  make  these  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  in  their 
transverse  section,  a  single  spring  or  set  of  rings,  it  is  supposed  by  some, 
might  be  collapsed  by  the  pressure  of  the  water;  and,  to  avoid  this  diffi- 
culty, it  has  been  improved  by  composing  it  of  two  wire  helices  attached 
together,  side  by  side. 

Harpoons. — Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to,  to  improve  the  har- 
poon used  by  whalers  ;  and,  amongst  others,  it  was  proposed,  some  years 
ago,  to  enclose  within  the  harpoon  a  vessel  containing  prussic  acid,  which, 
on  striking,  would  be  diffused,  and  thus  kill  the  whale.  As  an  improve- 
ment on  this,  a  patent  has  been  granted  for  putting  a  bottle  of  explosive 
mixture  within  the  fluke  of  the  harpoon,  which  is  jointed  to  the  stem  or 
handle,  so  that  the  pull  of  the  whale  will  open  the  fluke  and  explode  the 
mixture. 

5-CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Civil  engineering. — The  number  of  improvements  developed  and  pat- 
ented during  the  past  year,  under  the  depressed  state  of  civil  engineering, 
occasioned  by  the  temporary  prostration  of  our  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, would  be  matter  of  surprise  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  energy 
and  vigor  of  the  American  character,  which  has  always  exhibited  its  most 
brilliant  qualities  in  adversity;  and  hence  we  find  that  invention  is  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  release  from  difficulties.  The  number  of  patents  granted 
for  improvements  in  this  branch  of  the  arts  should  by  no  means  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  exhibit  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  country,  for  many 
of  them  are  never  secured  by  letters  patent.  Nor  can  they  be  gathered, 
as  in  England  and  France,  from  the  journals  devoted  to  science,  and  the 
transactions  of  associations  of  engineers;  for  there  this  class  of  publications 
and  such  societies  are  very  numerous,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory brings  all  this  kind  of  information  within  a  small  compass,  whilst  in 
this  country  it  is  the  very  reverse;  publications  of  this  kind  are  very  lim- 
ited, and  the  vast  extent  of  our  territory  renders  it  difficult  to  bring  to- 
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gether,  for  consultation  and  interchange  of  ideas,  engineers  scattered  over 
various  portions  of  the  country. 

Improvement  of  natural  loatercovrses. — Of  the  improvements  made  in 
the  United  States  in  this  branch  of  engineering  within  the  past  year,  very 
few  have  come  under  my  notice  in  an  authentic  shape;  but  as  I  have  met 
with  some  in  the  foreign  journals,  which  contain  important  suggestions,  I 
will  notice  their  chief  characteristics. 

One  of  them  is  for  making  floating  platforms,  to  be  used  for  the  forma- 
tion of  breakwaters,  floating  bridges,  beacons,  the  protection  of  pier-heads, 
embankments,  and  all  similar  purposes.  It  consists  in  the  construction 
and  adaptation  of  sloping  platforms,  mounted  upon,  connected  to,  or  sup- 
ported by,  floating  hollow  vessels  or  caissons;  by  which  the  platforms  are 
always  maintained  in  sloping  or  oblique  positions,  and  are  enabled  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  tide.  The  lower  edge  of  these  platforms,  or  the  parts 
extending  under  water,  are  moored  to  the  bottom  by  anchors  or  other 
known  means,  and  the  whole  presents  an  inclined  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  waves. 

The  rapid  decay  of  all  wooden  structures  exposed  to  the  alternate  action 
of  water  and  air,  has  led  to  various  propositions  for  the  substitution  of  iron. 
Among  others,  the  plan  proposed  in  England  by  Mr.  Johnstone  for  the 
construction  of  breakwaters  and  similar  structures,  appears  to  possess  some 
merit.     The  plan  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

"  A  series  of  distinct  and  separate  caissons,  each  presenting  in  external 
form  one-half  of  the  pier  of  a  bridge,  with  its  cutwater  presented  to  the 
sea,  is  to  be  formed  in  four  to  six  fathoms  water,  according  to  localities. 
Each  caisson  to  consist  of  cast-iron  plates  of  large  size,  and  one  inch  in 
thickness,  (prepared  with  coal-tar,  so  as  tc  resist  corrosion ,;  oolteel  togetner 
by  means  of  four-inch  flanges;  tire  wnoie  to  be  fined  with  concrete,  gran- 
ite, or  other  suitable  material.  The  lower  part  of  each  caisson,  to  the  height 
of  thirty-two  feet,  having  a  foundation  platform  of  wood,  to  be  completed 
on  shore,  and,  when  prepared,  to  be  launched,  and  towed  out  to  its  posi- 
tion and  then  lowered  ;  the  whole  to  be  secured  to  the  bed  of  the  sea  by 
means  of  cast-iron  piles,  driven  through  tubes  of  the  same  material.  As 
the  upper  part  of  the  caisson  is  put  together,  so  is  the  interior  to  be  filled 
up  with  the  solid  materials,  and  to  be  coped  with  clamped  masonry.  The 
weight  of  each  caisson  complete  would  be  4,500  tons;  and  the  cost  of  a 
breakwater  on  this  principle,  extending  to  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  is  esti- 
mated at  ^297,800." 

The  following  is  another  mode  of  attaining  similar  ends,  viz  : 

"This  invention  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  consists — 1st.  In  the 
application  of  hollow  piles  of  iron  in  the  construction  of  piers,  embank- 
ments, breakwaters,  &c. ;  which  piles  may  be  of  a  circular  or  other  con- 
venient form,  and  are  sunk  by  withdrawing  from  their  interior  the  sand 
and  other  matter  occupying  the  space  upon  which  they  stand.  2dly.  In 
the  application  of  skeleton  frames  or  cases  in  connexion  with  hollow  piles. 
3dly.  In  forming  or  injecting  by  hydraulic  pressure,  around  the  feet  of  the 
piles,  such  chemical  solutions  as  will  solidify  or  consolidate  the  sand  or 
other  matter  upon  which  they  stand;  and  4thly.  In  the  application  of  ce- 
ments in  a  state  of  dry  powder;  which  cements  are  intended  to  solidify 
under  water,  and  form  an  artificial  rock. 

"  The  mode  of  driving  hollow  piles,  as  related  in  the  first  part  of  the 
specification,  is  as  follows  :  A  hollow  pile  is  provided,  open  at  both  ends. 
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Presuming  the  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  driven  be  of  a  sandy  nature,  and 
covered  with  water,  the  pile  is  placed  on  one  end  in  its  destined  place, 
such  end  being  open  ;  the  upper  end  being  closed  by  an  air-tight  lid  or 
cover,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  pipe  with  a  receiver.  Another  pipe 
also  branches  off  from  the  receiver,  and  is  connected  with  a  three-barreled 
air-pump,  which,  on  being  set  to  work,  exhausts  the  air  from  the  hollow 
pih\  and  raises  the  sand  and  water  from  the  bottom  thereof,  and  causes  it 
lo  sink-  to  the  depth  required  ;  the  sand  and  water  passing  through  the 
pipie,  whiten  is  connected  to  the  topof  the  pier  or  pile,  and  into  the  receiver, 
which  can  be  emptied  as  occasion  may  require. 

»  In  some  descriptions  of  soil,  the  inventor  states  that  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  loosen  the  soil,  which  may  be  done  bypassing  an  instrument 
down  the  pile  adopted  for  the  purpose;  and,  should  it  be  required,  water 
may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  piles  meet  with  a  hard 
substance,  the  inventor  proceeds  to  sink  them  by  boring  down  the  tube, 
in  the  manner  of  boring  Artesian  wells. 

"  When  the  piles  to  be  driven  are  of  large  diameter,  the  same  mode  of 
driving  may  be  adopted,  by  the  application  of  a  movable  tube,  which  the 
inventor  calls  an  'elephant  or  operating  trunk;'  the  sand  and  water  being 
raised  through  the  operating  trunk,  which  is  connected  at  its  outer  ex- 
tremity, by  means  of  a  flexible  tube,  to  a  receiver,  from  Which  the  air  is 
exhausted  by  the  air-pumps ;  the  operating  trunk  being  guided  by  a  man, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  security  against  the  bursting  up  of  the  loose  sand, 
stands  in  a  tub  or  'cobble,'  where  he  is  enabled  to  move  the  operating 
trunk  round  the  foot  of  the  pile. 

"  In  order  to  secure  the  piles,  which  may  be  driven  at  any  convenient 
distance  from  each  other,  the  inventor  employs  what  he  terms  '  skeleton 
frames.'  These  frames  are  cast  with  holes  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  piles  ; 
so  that,  when  applied,  they  embrace  anu  nma  trie  wnoie  to&etrier.  After  the 
pnes  nave  oeen  siifl'K.  tney  may  be  wholly  or  partly  filled  up  with  rubble 
stones  or  concrete;  but,  before  doing  so,  should  the  soil  be  of  a  yielding 
nature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consolidate  it,  which  the  inventor  docs  by 
forcing  or  pouring  down  the  hollow  pipes  such  chemical  solutions  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  may  require,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  analyzing  a 
small  portion  of  it;  and,  according  as  silicious  or  calcareous  matters  pre- 
dominate, it  will  be  ascertained  what  chemical  substances  will  be  best  cal- 
culated to  consolidate  and  solidify  the  same. 

"  The  cements  to  be  used  in  a  dry  state  are  those  known  as  hydraulic 
cements  ;  and  may  be  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  stones,  sand,  or  shingle ; 
and  may  be  delivered  at  the  foot  of  the  pile,  or  other  structure,  by  means 
of  a  hopper,  having  a  tube  leading  from  it  to  the  structure  intended  to  be 
cemented  ;  at  which  place  the  current  mixes  with  the  water,  and  consoli- 
dates the  whole  mass." 

The  great  amount  of  surface  which  light-houses  present  to  the  action 
of  the  waves,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  bed  suitable  for  a 
solid  foundation  where  such  structures  are  required,  induced  the  British 
government  to  test  the  plan  of  building  them  of  iron,  on  iron  piles  ;  placing 
the  house  above  the  reach  of  the  waves,  and,  therefore,  presenting  only 
the  small  surface  of  the  piles  to  their  action.  The  experiment  has  been 
fully  successful,  and  will  be  generally  adopted  there.  It  appears  to  me  to 
deserve  the  serious  attention  of  our  government. 

The  construction  of  these  light-houses  was  very  much  facilitated  by  an 
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improvement  patented  in  England  several  yeais  ago,  the  value  of  which 
has  only  very  lately  been  appreciated  :  it  is  called  the  screw  mooring,  and 
was  invented  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  mooring  a  floating  dry  dock,  in- 
vented and  patented  in  England  in  the  year  1S32.  It  is  applicable  to 
piles  as  well  as  to  mooring-chains,  by  attaching  it  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
pile,  or  that  part  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  ground,  or  bed  of  a  river, 
<fcc.  The  following  description  of  it  is  taken  from  the  Civil  Engineer  and 
Architects'  Journal,  an  English  publication,  viz  : 

"  This  sort  of  mooring  is  constructed,  as  its  name  implies,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  screw,  but  differing  essentially  in  form  from  that  Well-known 
instrument;  for,  while  the  spiral  thread  makes  little  more  than  one  turn 
round  its  shaft,  it  is.  at  the  same  time,  extended  to  a  very  broad  flanch ; 
the  hold  wr^wi  it  takes  of  the  ground  being  proportional  with  its  breadth 
of  disk. 

"  When  it  is  necessary  to  provide  against  a  heavy  strain,  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  moorings  of  3  feet  6  inches  diameter;  and  the  principle  is  capable  of 
still  further  extension. 

"A  mooring  of  the  above  diameter  presents  a  resisting  surface  equal  to 
about  10  square  feet,  whereas  the  palm  of  the  largest  anchor  in  the  British 
navy  does  not  exceed  half  the  size;  and  some  estimate  of  its  holding 
powers  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  shown  that  this  broad  surface  can  be 
screwed  to  a  depth  many  times  greater  than  that  to  which  the  palm  of  an 
anchor  can  ever  descend. 

"  The  method  of  laying  down  the  mooring  is  briefly  this :  A  strong 
mooring  chain  being  so  attached  to  it  as  to  allow  the  screw  to  turn  freely 
without  carrying  the  chain  around  with  it,  a  powerful  iron  shaft  is  then 
fixed  firmly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mooring,  (which  is  formed  square  for 
that  purpose,)  setting  in  the  same  manner  as  a  key  to  a  harp  or  piano- 
forte in  winding  up;  it  is  then  lowered  by  the  mooring-chain,  joint,  after 
joint  being  added  to  the  shaft,  till  the  mooring  has  reached  the  ground; 
light  levers,  of  12  feet  in  length,  are  then  applied  to  the  shaft,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  capstan,  when  the  operation  of  screwing  the  mooring  into  the 
ground  commences. 

"Two  boats,  or  barges,  having  been  moored  firmly,  head  and  stern, 
close  alongside  each  other,  and  the  upright  shaft  rising  between  them, 
about  midships,  the  men  place  themselves  at  the  bars,  and  move  round 
from  one  boat  to  the  other  ;  the  two  giving  them  a  safe  and  convenient 
platform.  By  a  simple  contrivance,  the  levers  are  occasionally  shipped  up- 
wards as  the  screw  and  shaft  sink  into  the  ground. 

"  When  the  number  of  men  employed  can  no  longer  force  the  screw 
round,  the  levers  are  removed,  and  the  shaft  drawn  out  of  the  ground, 
leaving  the  mooring  firmly  imbedded,  with  the  chain  attached  to  it;  a 
buoy  being  shackled  to  the  other  end  of  the  chain,  the  work  is  completed  ; 
the  time  required  for  the  whole  operation  seldom  exceeding  a  few  hours." 

Although  this  improvement  has  slumbered  unnoticed  for  so  many  years, 
it  is  now  deemed  so  valuable,  that  the  proprietor  has  just  obtained  letters 
patent  for  it  in  this  country,  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  14  years 
from  the  date  of  the  letters  patent  granted  in  England. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  civil  engineering  which  presents  so 
many  difficulties  as  that  of  improving  the  navigation  of  shallow  streams; 
and,  as  there  are  many  such  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  and  the  flood- 
gates now  used  are  known  to  be  very  imperfect,  I  deem  it  of  importance 
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to  rail  attention  to  a  system  of  flood  gates  with  movable  wiers,  reduced 
to  practice  in  France.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  report  made  on  th?s 
invention,  viz  : 

"  Report  made  to  the  Society  far  the  Encouragement  of  National  ln- 
(Insiri/.  by  M.  VaiiriUi'is,  in  the  nnnw  of  the.  committee  of  mechanical  artf, 
on  (i  system  of  flood-gates  for  watercourses,  with  movable  wiers}  invented 
In/  M.  Thenard)  principal  engineer  of  bridges  and  highways ;  and  exe- 
cuted on  (he  river  Isle,  department  of  the  Dordogne  and  the  Gironde  ;"  for 
which  the  society,  on  the  6th  September,  1843,  awarded  M.  Thenard  its 
gold  medal. 

[Throughout  the  report  are  retained  the  French  technical  terms  bar- 
rage mobile  (a  movable  wier)  and  hausse,  (floodgate,  or  sluice.)] 

"  Navigation,  irrigation,  and  industry  require  that,  in  almost  every  situ- 
ation, the  running  waters  should  be  raised  up,  in  the  beds  that  hold  them, 
at  those  times  when  they  are  least  abundant.  In  seasons  of  superabun- 
dance, it  is  also  of  paramount  importance  that  waters  should  be  promptly 
and  freely  permitted  to  flow  on  in  their  natural  courses.  For  small  water- 
courses, these  conditions  have  been  amply  fulfilled  by  the  construction  of 
sluices,  flood  gates,  and  wiers,  the  varied  compositions  and  effects  of 
which  are  well  known.  In  the  case  of  great  waters,  the  problem  is  more 
difficult  to  solve;  in  consequence  of  ice  and  broken  pieces  of  floating 
bodies  being  drawn  in  by  the  current,  they  require  that  all  obstacles  op- 
posed to  the  free  passage  of  the  waters  should  be  instantly  removed;  to 
this  effect  has  the  ingenuity  of  man  been  directed,  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  them  for  the  uses  of  navigation,  irrigation,  &c. 

<;  M.  Thenard,  engineer  in  chief  since  1828  of  the  canal  operations  on 
the  river  Isle,  which  stood  greatly  in  need  of  carrying  out  the  foregoing 
conditions,  has  been  occupied  unceasingly  in  search  of,  and  experiment- 
ing upon,  the  means  of  arriving  at  this  result; — having  so  far  succeeded 
in  combining  and  executing  such  dispositions,  that  he  can  sustain  the 
waters  of  the  river  Isle  at  7  feet  4  inches  tbove  the  level  of  the  bed  ;  pro- 
cure a  convenient  draught  of  water  to  get  boats  up  during  dry  weather  ; 
maintain  them  at  this  level  sufficiently  long,  so  that  the  free  flowing  of  the 
river  is  incapable  of  drawing  them  away ;  and,  having  arrived  at  this 
point,  restore  the  waters  to  their  natural  course,  in  order  not  to  expose  the 
valleys  to  submersions  prejudicial  to  establishments  which  have  for  their 
objects  the  keeping  back  of  water  and  navigation. 

"  The  first  report  addressed  to  the  administration  of  bridges  and  high- 
ways, on  the  trials  made  by  M.  Thenard,  is  dated  in  1831 ;  it  announced 
the  good  opinion  formed  of  them  by  the  inspector  of  the  division.  In 
1839,  so  as  to  verify  it,  another  commission,  composed  of  inspectors  gene- 
ral and  divisional  of  bridges  and  highways,  was  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. M.  Thenard,  having  perfected  with  skill  and  success  a  happy 
idea  of  a  provisional  flood-gate,  suggested  to  him  by  the  divisional  inspec- 
tor, (M.  Mesnager,)  during  the  inspection  of  the  navigation  of  the  Isle, 
was  enabled  to  render  his  system  of  barrage  more  complete  and  applica- 
ble to  many  other  rivers.  The  commission  concluded,  at  one  visit,  that 
experiments  should  be  made  and  executed  by  the  commission,  assisted  by 
M.  Thenard,  the  inspector  of  the  division,  and  many  engineers  from  the 
neighboring  localities.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1841,  the  commission  con- 
cluded their  experiments,  and  reported  thereon. 
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"  Up  to  this  time  M.  Thenard  had  not  had  occasion  to  apply  his  system, 
except  to  fixed  existing  barrages,  and  to  elevate  the  water  to  2  feet  6  in- 
ches or  more  above  the  crest.  The  central  government  manifested  a  de» 
sire  that  he  should  elevate  the  water  from  3  feet  to  4  feet. 

"  Confiding  in  the  certainty  of  his  system,  M.  Thenard  obtained  author- 
ity to  make  a  trial,  the  important  results  of  which  are  the  object  of  his 
communication  to  the  society,  and  of  the  present  report;  in  which  the  re* 
tained  body  of  water  above  the  lower  level  was  raised  to  a  height  of  near- 
ly 9  feet. 

"  The  convictions  to  which  these  trials  and  observations  have  succes- 
sively led  M.  Thenard,  are  as  follows : 

"  The  trap  doors  or  sluices  that  M.  Thenard  calls  hausses,  are  attached 
to  the  hinges  on  the  upper  horizontal  surface  of  the  stationary  portion  or 
apron  of  the  barrage,  mid.  in  number  sufficient  to  equal  its  length ;  the 
sluices  are  in  length,  horizontally,  about  4  feet,  and  in  height  5  feet  (>  in- 
ches. On  the  lower  face  there  appears  an  iron  prop,  similar  to  the  props 
which  are  adapted  to  certain  dressing-glasses  and  reading-desks,  and 
which  abuts  against  a  stop  fixed  in  the  apron  in  the  dock. 

"  When  the  hausses  are  raised  and  propped  up,  they  form  a  partition  or 
barrage,  which  stops  the  water  and  raises  it  up  the  river,  even  to  exceed 
its  natural  level ;  if  the  hausses  are  let  down,  the  water  flows  and  resumes 
once  again  its  natural  course. 

"  To  produce  this  effect,  there  is  placed  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
barrage,  and  above  the  apron,  a  flat  iron  bar,  which  runs  across  the  river, 
and  along  the  foot  of  the  props.  This  bar  has  at  one  of  its  extremities  a 
rack,  which  works  in  a  pinion  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  axis,  that 
can  be  made  to  turn  from  above  by  a  capstan.  This  rack  is  made  to  move 
backwards  or  forwards  as  many  inches  as  it  has  hausses  that  require  ma- 
noeuvring. The  bar  has  on  its  lower  edge  a  tooth  or  cleat  on  the  side 
of  each  prop,  and  which  are  subdivided  in  such  a  manner,  that,  by  the 
removal  of  the  bar,  the  fbot#)f  each  prop  (the  hinge  of  which  permits  a 
slight  circular  motion)  is  successively  drawn  away  from  its  bed  or  berth, 
when  the  hausses  are  left  without  support,  to  turn  on  their  hinges,  and 
lower  themselves  one  by  one,  at  pleasure,  from  up  the  river  to  its  down- 
ward fall,  on  the  apron  of  the  barrage  ;  the  props  at  the  same  time  stretch- 
ing themselves  down  the  stream. 

"  When  the  overflow  of  water  is  stopped,  and  it  is  required  to  raise 
up  the  hausses,  the  current  is  opposed  to  bringing  them  back  again  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  To  accomplish  it,  use  is  made  of 
a  system  of  coutre-hausses  of  the  same  length  as  the  hausses,  but  of  a 
height  less  by  seven  inches,  and  being  capable  also  of  being  turned  down 
towards  the  up-stream;  during  all  the  time  that  the  hausses  are  either 
raised  up  or  lowered  down,  the  conlre-hausses  remain  lying  on  the  apron, 
where  a  spring  latch  retains  each  of  them  against  the  action  of  the  current, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  lift  them  up.  There  is  an  interval  of  about  a 
foot  between  the  range  of  hausses  and  of  contre -hausses. 

"  A  flat  bar  of  iron,  of  the  kind  already  described,  with  the  shifting 
movement,  regulates  the  opening  and  closing  the  contre-hausses.  At  each 
progression  of  an  inch,  a  staple  presses  and  releases  the  latch;  and  the 
corresponding  contre-Jcausse,  submitting  to  the  effort  of  the  current,  turns 
round  on  its  hinges,  and  raises  itself  to  a  vertical  position.  A  bridle  chain 
clamped  on  the  solid  part  of  the  apron  prevents  it  from  going  too  far.     By 
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this  method,  which  produces  an  immediate  effect,  is  formed  a  second  bar- 
rage  above  that  which  existed  before  the  letting  down  of  the  hausses ;  the 
current  remains  suspended;  the  upper  edge  opposes  the  flow  of  water,  and 
allows  the  lock-keeper  to  raise  the  hausses. 

"To  facilitate  this  operation,  M.  Thenard  has  placed  on  the  upper  part 
of  each  contre-hausse  an  iron  man-rope,  which  supports  an  iron  gangway 
suspended  at  nearly  the  same  level  to  which  it  is  intended  the  retained 
body  of  water  should  rise. 

u  The  lock-keeper  stands  on  the  gangway,  furnished  with  a  little  port- 
ahle  windlass,  which  he  rests  on  the  man  rope;  lie  rolls  this  rope  on  the 
cylinder  of  the  windlass,  and  draws  towards  him  the  hftus.se,  and  with  it 
the  prop  or  stay  that  supports  it  against  the  slipper,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  hooks  it  on  the  corttre-hausse.  He  proceeds  thus  through  all  the  hausses 
in  succession.  When  all  are  hooked,  he  hastens  the  filling  up  of  the  space 
between  the  hausses  and  eontre-hausses,  by  drawing  with  his  hand  the 
vent-plugs  fixed  in  the  coiitre-hausses.  This  done,  the  latter  are  balanced 
by  a  volume  of  still  water ;  the  lock-keeper  then  unhooks  in  succession 
each  contre-haus$e,&i\&  abandons  it  to  its  own  weight,  (which  exceeds  that 
of  the  volume  of  water  which  it  occupies,)  to  fall  down  on  to  the  stone- 
work of  the  barrage;  it  then  latches  itself  there  anew,  and  the  body  of 
water  is  once  again  held  in  perfect  retention  by  the  hausses. 

"  These  manoeuvres  are  performed  with  precision  and  quickness.  The 
report  of  July,  1811,  states  that,  at  the  barrage  of  Coly,  which  is  57  feet  6 
inches  long,  with  the  hausses  2  feet  S  inches  high,  two  men,  in  8  minutes^ 
lowered  the  //misses,  raised  the  contrehausses,  then  righted  the  hausses, 
and  re  laid  the  rontre  hausses.  In  this  space  of  time,  16  seconds  were 
sufficient  to  lower  the  hausses  and  make  the  barrage  disappear;  and  20 
seconds  only  were  occupied  in  raising  the  contre-hausses,  and  restoring  the 
mass  of  water  in  retention. 

u  The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Belles- 
lettres,  and  Arts,  at  Bordeaux,  of  the  10th  of  January,  1S43,  states  that,  at 
the  barrage  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  27  feet  long,  formed  by  7  havsses  of 
4  feet  long  each,  and  5  feet  6  inches  high,  and  by  7  coittre-haussts,  the 
barrage  manoeuvre  was  performed  twice  in  30  minutes — i.  e.  in  one  min- 
ute per  linear  yard  of  hausses  and  eoutre  hausses.  M.  Thenard  flatters 
himself  that  the  height  of  5  feet  6  inches  is  not  a  limit  for  the  application 
of  his  system  ;  he  has  been  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  this  height  at  the 
barrage  dam  at  St.  Anthony,  owing  to  local  circumstances;  he  thinks  he 
could  carry  it  to  the  height  of  10  or  13  feet  the  hausse. 

''Already,  by  practical  experience,  he  has  solved  a  beautiful  problem  in 
hydraulics,  which  has  frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  engineers,  and 
of  which  there  exists  but  one  other  solution,  totally  different :  it  is  the  work 
of  M.  Foiree,  divisional  inspector  of  bridges  and  highways. 

;*  AI.  Thenard  has  combined  in  his  construction  many  capabilities  which 
facilitate  the  working  of  floating  bodies,  and  prevent  the  inconveniences 
which  these,  and  matters  deposited  by  the  current,  might  occasion;  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be  to  perplex  the  operations  of  the  hausses 
and  the  coutre-hausses.  He  has  fixed  vent-holes  in  the  partitions  of  the 
hausses,  to  drive  away  down  the  river  such  bodies  as  may  have  been  stopped 
or  deposited  on  the  apron.  The  teeth  or  cleats  of  the  iron  bars  move  in 
the  whirlpools ;  the  entrance  to  which  is  closed  by  grooved  traps,  which 
render  the  deposites  less  abundant  than  might  be  supposed.     He  can  re 
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move  those  which  have  already  formed  themselves,  by  a  pressure  and  a 
current  produced  by  turning  water  through  the  upper  opening  of  the  pipe 
in  which  turns  the  axis  of  the  pinion.  To  avoid  the  loss  of  water  which 
must  ensue  from  openings  or  interstices  of  about  an  inch  (which  cannot 
be  avoided)  between  two  consecutive  hausses,  or  between  the  hatiss<s  and 
the  side  walls,  there  is  placed  a  little  board,  which  covers  the  joint,  and 
hinders  the  flow. 

"Experience  has  proved  that  the  letting  down  is  unattended  with  hurt- 
ful jolting,  because  it  is  done  under  a  sheet  of  water  which  is  flowing  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  and  which  instantly  deadens  all  shocks. 

"  The  contre-hausses.  under  the  trench  of  water  which  covers  them  over, 
seem  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  raising  themselves  up  under  the  impulse  of 
the  current;  they  do  not  attain  any  great  degree  of  velocity  until,  in  the 
last  portion  of  their  movement,  the  acceleration  is  greatly  modified  by  the 
mass  of  water  the  contre-hausses ,  already  raised  up,  sent  back  laterally 
against  the  others.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  not  been  any  se- 
rious difficulty  experienced  in  performing  the  manoeuvres ;  branches, 
weed,  gravel,  and  sand,  which  might  interfere  with  them,  are  easily  dragged 
away  or  removed. 

"  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  within  certain  limits,  hausses  and  contre- 
hausses  of  a  greater  height  than  5  feet  6  inches  can  be  employed  and 
worked.  It  is  the  work  of  experience  and  time  to  pronounce  upon  the 
preservation,  keeping  in  repair,  and  replacing  the  movable  parts,  under 
and  out  of  the  water,  of  which  the  apparatus  of  M.  Thenard's  barrage  is 
composed.  It  is  under  the  proof  of  ice  formed  underneath,  raised  to  the 
surface,  and  carried  away  by  the  current  against  the  hausses,  that  we  can 
judge  definitely  of  the  power  of  resistance  in  the  actual  constructions,  and 
the  modifications  that  may  be  applied  to  them.  We  can  rely,  with  confi- 
dence, upon  the  skillful  perseverance  of  M.  Thenard  to  ward  off  any  in- 
conveniences that  have  not  as  yet  presented  themselves.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  barrages  mobiles,  such  as  are  executed  at  St.  Anthony,  reflect 
honor  on  the  inventive  talent  of  M.  Thenard.  They  appear  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  numerous  and  important  applications,  and  to  justify  the  appro- 
bation that  the  committee  of  mechanical  arts  deem  themselves  empowered 
to  give,  and  recommend  the  council  of  administration  to  award  them. 

"  The  committee  propose,  besides,  to  insert  in  the  records  of  the  society 
the  present  report,  as  well  as  the  drawings  and  descriptions  which  ac- 
company M.  Thenard's  memorandum." 

Saws  have  long  since  been  combined  with  a  boat  or  scow  for  the  pur 
pose  of  cutting  off  piles  under  water;  but  this  operation  has  always  been 
accompanied  with  a  serious  difficulty,  viz:  the  motion  of  the  scow  occa- 
sioned by  the  swell  or  waves  in  harbors.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  the 
saw  is  now  combined  with  the  scow,  by  means  of  a  sliding  frame,  bal- 
anced in  the  sliding  cheeks  by  a  counter- weight,  so  that  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  boat  by  the  swell  does  not  seriously  affect  the  operations  of  the 
saw.     This  device  has  been  reduced  to  practice  in  Boston  harbor. 

In  England,  the  common  pile-driver  has  been  modified  by  attaching 
the  ram  directly  to  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  of  a  vertical  steam-engine 
placed  above  it,  or  with  a  horizontal  engine,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain 
passing  over  and  under  two  pulleys,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  monkey, 
and  thereby  increase  the  velocity  of  the  action  of  the  ram.     The  same 
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the  delivery  in  given  quantities,  and  the  sieves  then  receive  a  vertical  re- 
ciprocating movement  in  a  water-tank.  On  the  descent  of  the  sieves,  the 
water  passes  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieves  and  the  valve;  the  former 
producing  the  vertical  current,  loosening  the  lighter  and  impure  particles, 
and  carrying  them  above  the  partitions  ;  and  the  latter,  by  its  volume,  the 
horizontal  current,  washing  all  that  has  been  carried  above  the  partitions 
to  the  next  sieve,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  series,  to  catch  the  particles 
of  gold  that  may  have  been  carried  up  with  the  impurities. 

Nothing  of  importance  has  passed  under  my  notice  during  the  past  year, 
originating  either  in  Europe  or  in  this  country,  connected  with  that  branch 
of  metallurgy  devoted  to  the  obtaining  of  metals,  except  in  iron  ;  the  work- 
ing of  which  becomes  of  more  importance  every  day,  from  the  great  wants 
of  society,  and  the  rivalship  of  capital,  industry,  and  ingenuity  invested 
and  devoted  to  this  highly  important  branch  of  the  arts. 

In  my  last  report  I  alluded  to  the  important  results  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  the  gases  escaping  from  smelting  and  other  furnaces,  as  a  fuel, 
by  the  admixture  of  these  with  atmospheric  air.  A  modification  of  this 
important  invention  was  patented  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1842  ;  and 
as  it  has  since  been  reduced  to  successful  practice,  I  deem  it  important  to 
the  iron  interests  to  call  public  attention  to  it.  The  improvement  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  is  intended  to  remove  defects 
which  have  been  known  to  exist  ever  since  the  rationale  of  the  process 
was  understood.  When  a  fresh  charge  of  coal  is  put  on  the  grate,  a  large 
portion  of  the  heat  becomes  latent,  in  gasefying  the  coal  preparatory  to  its 
ignition  ;  which  gases,  thus  evolved,  are  mostly  combustible,  and,  not  be- 
ing supplied  with  oxygen,  escape  from  the  chimney  in  an  unconsumed 
state — thus  wasting  great  quantities  of  fuel ;  and  when  the  gases  have 
been  distilled,  and  the  coal  is  in  an  incandescent  state  on  the  bars,  the  blast 
supplies  too  much  oxygen,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron,  oxi- 
dizes and  wastes  it.  To  remove  these  difficulties,  the  fire-chamber  of  re- 
verberatory furnaces  is  made  of  such  depth  as  to  have  a'very  thick  stratum 
of  coal  upon  the  grate,  which  fuel  is  converted  into  combustible  gases  by 
a  blast,  or  current  of  air,  forced  into  a  closed  ash-pit  under  the  grate  ;  and 
in  combining  with  this  gas  generating  chamber  and  furnace  an  arrange- 
ment of  blow-pipes,  or  other  convenient  apparatus,  through  which  heated 
atmospheric  air  is  to  be  forced,  by  means  of  any  ordinary  blowing  ma- 
chine, into  the  said  gases,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  combustion  in 
passing  to  the  chamber  of  the  furnace  containing  the  iron  where  the  heat 
is  to  be  applied.  In  this  way,  all  the  gases,  instead  of  escaping  as  hereto- 
fore, are  consumed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  iron  where  the 
heat  is  required,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  not  permitted 
to  act  injuriously  upon  the  iron  whilst  heating  it. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  may 
be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  ironmasters  : 

"Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. —  Patented  by   Thomas  W. 
Booker,  esq.,  of  Melin  Griffith,  near  Cardiff. 

"  The  method  usually,  now  and  heretofore,  adopted  in  the  manufacture 
of  bar-iron  (where  the  dangerous,  and,  as  the  author  thinks,  reprehensible 
practice  of  puddling  the  crude  or  raw  pig-iron,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  refining  process,  is  not  adopted)  is  as  follows :   The  pig-iron  is 
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thrown  upon  what  is  called  the  milling  finery,  or  run  into  the  finery  in 
a  fluid  state  from  the  smelting  or  blast  furnace;  artd,  after  undergoing  the 
process  of  refining,  it  is  run  out  into  cakes  or  moulds,  and  suffered  to  get 
cold  ;  it  is  then  broken  up  into  lumps  of  a  convenient  size,  and  thrown 
into  the  puddling  reverberatory  furnace,  which  is  usually  constructed 
with  one  door,  and  at  which  only  one  man  can  work  at  a  time.  The 
author's  improved  method  is  detailed  in  his  specification,  plan,  and  model, 
and  the  effect  is  this  :  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  in  fuel,  and  nearly  50  per 
cent,  in  metal,  an  immense  saving  of  labor,  and  a  greatly  increased  prod- 
uct of  work  in  the  puddling  furnace ;  the  usual  product  of  a  puddling 
furnace  being  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  tons  in  a  week,  while  the  author's 
will  as  easily  produce  from  forty  to  fifty  tons  in  a  week.  The  author 
thus  combines  the  process  of  refining  with  puddling;  and,  to  show  the 
importance  of  preserving,  and  the  hazard  of  dispensing  with  the  refining 
process,  he  subjoins  the  results  of  an  analysis  by  M.  Berthier,  of  three 
samples  of  cinder  or  scoria,  in  one  of  which  the  remarkable  fact  of  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid  shows  how  important  this  operation  is  to  the 
purification  of  the  iron. 

Silica.  Protoxide  Alumina.      Phosphoric 

of  iron.  acid. 


A  Staffordshire  sample 

0.276 

0.612 

0.040 

0.072 

A  South  Wales  sample     - 

0.368 

0.610 

0.015 

none 

Do              do 

0.424 

0.520 

0.033 

none 

U  The  object  of  Mr.  Booker's  invention  is  to  simplify  and  accelerate  the 
conversion  of  cast  iron  from  its  crude  state  into  malleable  or  wrought  iron  ; 
for  which  purpose  the  refinery  furnace  is  adapted  to  the  various  qualities 
or  descriptions  of  cast  or  pig-iron  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  use,  by 
surrounding  or  enclosing  the  earth  with  blocks  of  cast  iron,  into  and 
through  which  water  is  allowed  to  flow  out,  or  not,  as  may  be  expedient; 
and,  as  is  well  understood  in  making  refinery  furnaces,  the  blast  of  air 
being  introduced  through  one,  two,  or  more  apertures  or  tuyeres,  as 
usual. 

"  The  refining  is  connected  with  the  reverberatory  or  puddling  furnace, 
which  is  constructed  of  the  requisite  form  and  dimensions.  The  bottom 
of  the  body  of  the  furnace,  and  the  grate-bars,  and  binding  plates  and 
bars,  are  formed  of  iron;  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace  are  constructed 
with  fire-bricks,  sandstone,  or  fire-clay,  as  is  well  understood.  In  the  neck, 
or  near  the  flue  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  is  an  aperture  through  which 
the  iron,  when  it  has  become  decarburetted  or  refined  in  the  refinery,  is 
introduced,  or  run  in  a  fluid  state,  direct  from  the  refining  hearth  into  the 
puddling  or  reverberatory  furnace.  On  each  side  of  which  "reverberatory 
furnace  a  door  is  constructed ;  the  door  in  the  one  side  being  immediately 
opposite  to  the  door  in  the  other;  through  which  two  doors  the  workmen 
perform  the  process  of  puddling,  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  puddling 
is  done  when  working  only  with  one  door,  which  is  the  general  practice. 

M  As  respects  the  refining. — Having  thrown  up  the  fuel,  and  having,  by 
'the  application  of  fire  and  blast,  produced  the  necessary  heat,  a  charge  of 
9  cwt,  or  thereabouts,  of  pig  or  cast  iron,  of  the  description  generally 
used  for  forge  purposes,  is  thrown  on  and  melted  down,  and  decarburetted 
or  refined  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  when  the  refining  process  is  com- 
pleted, the  whole  charge  of  metal  is  run  off  in  a  fluid  state  direct  into  the 
reverberatory  or  puddling  furnace,  previously  prepared  \o  receive  it;  by 
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having  been  already  heated  to  a  proper  degree  of  temperature,  and  by  the 
bottom,  sides,  bridge,  and  opening  to  the  llue  being  protected  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  by  the  workmen  having  previously  thrown  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  limestone  and  iron  cinder.  The  metal  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  reverberatory  or  puddling  furnace  in  a  fluid  state,  the 
workmen  raise,  apply,  and  regulate,  and  vary  the  heat  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  feeding  and  moving  the  fire  in  the  grate,  and  raising  or  lowering 
the  damper  on  the  top  of  the  stack  or  flue,  as  circumstances  require,  and 
as  is  well  understood  ;  they  at  the  same  time  stir  and  agitate  the  iron 
with  bars  and  puddles,  while  the  escape  of  the  oxide  of  carbon,  in  a 
gaseous  shape,  takes  place,  and  until  the  whole  mass  of  iron  agglutinates. 
The  workmen  then  divide  it  into  lumps  or  balls  of  a  convenient  size,  and 
draw  the  charge  from  the  furnace,  passing  the  lumps  to  the  squeezer, 
hammer,  or  rolling  cylinders,  or  such  other  contrivance  or  machinery  as 
is  used  for  forging  or  compressing  the  iron. 

"  During  the  process  of  refining  the  iron,  by  the  application  of  heat  and 
blast,  in  the  open  refining  hearth,  a  considerable  quantity  of  scoria  or 
cinder  is  produced,  which  is  tapped  and  run  off  as  heretofore,  as  circum- 
stances require.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  during  the  process  which 
the  iron  undergoes  in  the  reverberatory  or  puddling  furnace,  the  author 
does  not  find  that  any  cinder  need  be  generated  or  produced  ;  and  cinders 
and  limestones  are  thrown  in,  as  already  described,  for  the  protection  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  furnace  exposed  to  the  action  or  agitation  of  the 
fluid  metal,  but  no  cinder  need  be  tapped  or  drawn  off. 

"Mr.  Aikeii's  opinion* — The  principal  novelty  in  Mr.  Booker's  inven- 
tion consists  in  placing  the  refinery  and  puddling  furnace  so  near  each 
other,  that  the  refined  iron  may  be  run  in  a  liquid  state  into  the  puddling 
furnace,  instead  of  allowing  it  (as  is  usual)  to  cool  and  become  solid  when 
Jet  out  of  the  refinery,  previous  to  its  being  transferred  to  the  puddling 
furnace.  The  heat  lost  by  the  iron  is  thus  saved,  as  well  as  the  time  re- 
quired to  bring  the  solid  refined  iron  to  a  state  of  fusion.  Both  the  re- 
fining and  puddling  are  to  be  performed,  according  to  Mr.  Booker,  in  the 
usual  way ;  it  was,  therefore,  incumbent  on  him  to  show  how  it  happens 
that,  while  the  common  process  of  puddling  produces  slag,  his  does  not. 

"  Mr.  Booker's  statement,  that  by  his  process  a  saving  of  full  50  per  cent. 
in  fuel,  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  metal,  is  effected,  appears  to  be  an 
enormous  exaggeration;  the  saving  in  the  former  being  only  (as  far  as 
appears)  the  fuel  required  to  melt  the  refined  iron.  In  making  iron  of 
the  best  quality,  31.74  cwt.  of  pig  iron  give  26.45  refined,  which  is  re- 
duced to  23  in  the  puddling  process ;  8.74,  therefore,  is  the  loss  which 
31.74  pig  suffers  in  becoming  puddled  iron.  Half  this  loss  (namely,  4.37) 
will  represent  50  per  cent,  of  saving;  and  this,  added  to  23,  makes  27.37, 
which  is  0.92  more  than  the  entire  quantity  of  refined  iron. 

"  Berthier's  analysis  of  two  samples  of  scoriae  from  South  Wales,  and  one 
from  Staffordshire,  showing  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  former, 
and  none  in  the  latter,  has  no  bearing  on  Mr.  Booker's  statement  that, 
in  the  process  of  refining,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  from  the  iron. 

"  If  the  quality  of  the  iron  produced  by  Mr.  Booker's  process  is  not  worse 
than  that  of  iron  refined  and  puddled  in  the  usual  method,  Mr.  B.'s 
process  deserves  the  approbation  of  the  society.  But  I  would  recommend 
that  Sir  J.  Guest,  or  some  other  practical  ironmaster,  should  be  con- 
sulted. 
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"  In  answer  to  a  communication  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Booker  writes : 

u  1 1  account  for  the  production  of  slag  in  the  common  puddling  furnace, 
and  its  non-production  in  mine,  as  follows :  The  common  puddling  fur- 
nace is  so  constructed,  that  the  iron  operated  upon  in  it  is  exposed  to  a 
very  rapid  draught  or  current  of  air,  which  rushes  in  at  the  grate  at  the 
back  of  the  furnace,  and  passes  off  through  the  body,  and  into  the  flue 
and  stack  at  the  head  thereof.  This  draught  is  so  great  as  to  oxidize  the 
iron,  and  transform  a  great  portion  of  it  into  slag  or  scoria,  during  the 
process  of  puddling;  which  process,  moreover,  is  effected  so  slowly,  that 
the  charge  of  iron,  consisting  of  from  3 J  cwt.  to  4J  cwt,  is  exposed  to 
the  heat  and  draughts  in  the  puddling  furnace  during  the  space  of  full 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

'"My  puddling  furnace  is  so  constructed,  that  the  draught  or  current 
of  air  admitted  at  the  grate  is  broken,  and  its  oxidizing  effects  upon  the 
surface  of  the  iron  while  fluid,  and  upon  the  fibrous  particles  as  they 
cohere,  after  the  oxide  of  carbon  has  been  expelled,  are  entirely  neutral- 
ized. That  portion,  therefore,  of  the  charge  which,  in  the  common  pud- 
dling furnace,  is  converted  into  slag  or  cinder,  in  mine  is  not  wasted  or 
oxidized  ;  but  remains,  and  is  converted  into  pure  malleable  iron. 

"  '  The  saving  of  fuel  is  thus  accounted  for :  In  the  common  puddling 
furnace,  not  more  than  4^  cwt.  is  admitted  at  one  time,  and  this  in  a 
solid  cold  state.  In  mine,  double  the  quantity  is  admitted,  and  that  in  a 
melted  and  fluid  state.  It  is  obvious  that  the  time,  fuel,  and  labor  neces- 
sary for  melting  the  iron  are  saved,  and  that  double  the  quantity  of  iron 
is  converted  from  a  cast  into  a  malleable  state  within  half  the  space  of 
time.'" 

The  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  directly  from  the  ore  continues,  and 
will  continue,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ironmaster,  until  all  the  diffi- 
culties to  its  economical  application  shall  have  been  surmounted,  and 
science  and  art  shall  be  able  to  claim  this  as  another  triumph.  Within 
the  past  year,  a  patent  was  granted  having  this  important  object  in  view ; 
and,  to  satisfy  the  iron  interests,  I  here  insert  the  description  of  the  pro- 
cess given  by  the  patentee,  without  meaning  to  be  understood  as  approv- 
ing or  disapproving  the  suggestions  of  the  inventor ;  which,  as  I  have  not 
heard  of  the  practical  test,  might  prejudice  the  inventor  or  the  public. 

The  patentee  proposes  to  carry  on  his  process  in  puddling  furnaces 
so  modified  in  form,  by  elevating  the  roof  towards  the  chimney,  as  to 
avoid  the  reverberatory  character,  and  thus  prevent  the  flame  from  im- 
pinging on  the  ore,  which  (says  the  patentee)  "  converts  the  larger  part 
of  it  into  slag,  instead  of  reducing  it  into  malleable  iron."  The  ores,  in- 
stead of  being  mixed  with  fluxes,  in  the  usual  manner,  which  has  always 
been  considered  indispensable,  are  to  be  employed  alone,  by  mixing 
together,  in  due  proportion,  such  ores  as  by  their  chemical  composition 
are  calculated  to  react  upon  each  other  when  duly  heated,  and  to  bring 
the  metal  contained  in  each  of  them  into  the  malleable  state — such  as 
oxides  and  carburets  of  iron  ;  the  oxygen  of  the  former  uniting  with  the 
carbon  of  the  latter,  wilt,  in  the  judgment  of  the  patentee,  liberate  the 
particles  of  iron,  which,  when  brought  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  are 
to  be  balled  in  the  usual  manner  of  puddling. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  inventor,  as  given  in  his  specification;  and? 
in  introducing  them,  1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  approving  or  dis- 
approving them. 
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Another  patent  was  granted  to  the  same  person  for  an  improvement  in 
reverberatory  furnaces,  to  be  used  in  the  process  above  stated,  or  for 
puddling;  which  consists  in  placing  the  fire-grate  below  the  furnace 
hearth  or  floor,  that  the  heat  may  be  applied  below  and  above. 

I  have  made  strict  inquiries,  and  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
it  has  been  put  to  the  test  o[  practical  experiment,  and  shall  therefore 
make  no  comments. 

A  modification  of  the  stack  of  smelting  furnaces  lias  been  suggested 
and  patented,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  stack  into  two,  three, 
or  more  compartments,  by  means  oi'  partitions,  extending  from  the  t<>p  to 
a  point  a  little  above  the  entrance  of  the  blast.  Into  one  of  these  divi- 
sions the  coal  only  is  put,  and  the  usual  charge  of  ore,  coal,  &c,  in  the 
others;  and  that  part  of  the  hearth  which  is  below  the  coal  division  is 
elevated  above  the  other  portion,  that  the  coal  may  be  kept  up  to  the  blast, 
and  permit  the  melted  metal  to  descend  below  it.  The  patentee  sums  up 
the  operations  and  the  advantages  in  the  following  words,  viz  :  "  The 
greatest  part  of  the  charge  being  put  in  the  compartment  next  to  the  head- 
stone, the  metal  will  rest  on  the  boshes,  and  will  not  come  oown  faster 
than  it  is  melted  by  the  blast — the  principal  part  of  which  comes  in  through 
the  body  of  coal  in  the  chamber,  from  the  blow-pipe ;  the  combustion 
being  thereby  rendered  perfect  before  the  blast  reaches  the  metal,  a  great 
saving  of  fuel  is  effected,  and  a  better  quality  of  iron  is  produced.  The 
damper  over  the  coal  chamber  is  kept  down  during  the  operation,  and  the 
gases  are  allowed  to  escape  through  the  chambers  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  partition.  The  fuel  in  the  chamber  rests  on  the  hearth,  and  cannot 
fall  much  below  the  blast.  A  small  blast  can  also  be  thrown  in  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  furnace  to  the  main  blast,  which  is  regulated  at 
pleasure." 

A  variety  of  simple  and  compound  substances  have  heretofore  been 
mixed  with  iron  in  the  melted  state,  with  the  view  of  more  effectually 
separating  the  impurities,  and  producing  a  more  highly  refined  metal.  As 
a  modification  of  these  processes,  a  patent  has  lately  been  granted  for 
mixing  with  the  melted  iron,  in  the  process  of  puddling,  a  compound  of 
sulphur  and  a  nitrate  with  borax,  soda,  or  potash  and  alum,  broken  in 
small  lumps,  and  introduced  below  the  surface  of  the  melted  iron  ;  the 
proportions  to  be  varied,  if  the  iron  is  intended  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel. 

We  have,  within  a  few  years  past,  been  astounded  at  the  development 
of  science,  and  the  new  phases  put  upon  many  branches  of  the  arts  by 
the  development  of  electrical  science,  and  the  application  of  this  myste- 
rious and  powerful  agent;  and,  such  have  been  the  developments,  that, 
when  the  results  of  some  new  application  of  it  are  made  known,  belief  is 
staggered  for  a  while,  until  evidence  comes  so  quick  and  strong,  that  in- 
credulity no  longer  finds  a  resting-place,  and  wonder  follows  close  upon 
its  steps.  Such  are  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  examination  of  a  patent 
granted  for  the  application  of  currents  of  electricity  to  iron  and  other 
metals,  when  solidifying  in  the  mould,  and  when  smelling  in  the  cupola. 
As  this  invention  has  excited  much  inquiry,  and  its  usefulness  is  so  easily 
tested,  I  have  deemed  it  important  to  insert  the  description  of  the  process 
in  the  language  of  the  patentee,  which  is  as  follows,  viz : 

"  The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  the  use  and  agency  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  and  other  metals — ■ 
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the  object  thereof  being  to  facilitate  the  malleability  and  purity  of  the 
metals  under  the  process  of  manufacture,  as  hereafter  particularly  de- 
scribed. And,  in  order  to  enable  others  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
said  metals  to  practise  my  invention,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  pro- 
cess to  be  pursued;  and,  first,  with  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
iron. 

"  My  said  invention  consists  in  subjecting  the  iron  whilst  in  a  fluid 
state,  and  also  whilst  in  the  act  of  congealing  or  solidifying,  to  a  current  of 
electricity,  which  I  cause  to  traverse  as  completely  as  possible  throughout 
the  entire  metallic  mass.  In  casting  a  bar  or  similar  mass,  I  cause  the 
current  to  traverse  from  end  to  end  by  conductors,  properly  placed  for  the 
purpose,  and  so  arranged  that,  when  the  metal  runs  into  the  mould,  it  may 
be  made  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  electric  current;  or  I  previously 
make  such  an  arrangement,  by  means  of  a  wire  or  wires,  of  iron  or  other 
metal,  stretched  in,  or  passing  from  end  to  end  of  the  mould,  so  that  the 
electric  current  may  be,  in  the  first  instance,  made  to  traverse  the  wire 
around  or  over  which  the  fused  iron  is  afterwards  allowed  to  flow.  There 
are  other  methods  of  performing  this  operation,  and  of  making  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  admit  of  the  melted  iron,  or  the  iron  during  its  solidification, 
being  traversed  by  or  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  electrical  current. 
The  following  are  instances  of  the  mode  in  which  1  effect  this  in  particular 
cases.  If  the  castings  are  horizontal,  I  place  at  each  end  of  the  mould 
(which  I  suppose  is  to  be  made  of  sand,  clay,  or  some  similar  bad  conductor 
or  non-conductor  of  electricity)  a  piece  of  clear  wrought  iron, or  other  proper 
conducting  metal,  which  is  called  the  pole  or  conductor;  and  I  then  con- 
nect each  of  these  poles  or  conductors,  by  means  of  a  copper  or  other  wire, 
with  the  extremities  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  or  voltaic  pile,  or  electro- 
magnetic or  other  battery,  of  sufficient  power  for  the  purpose.  I  have 
found  that  eight  pairs  of  plates,  of  about  four  by  six  inches,  consisting  of 
alternations  of  platinum  and  zinc,  arranged  in  separate  cells  of  nitric  acid, 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  construct  what  is  usually  denominated 
Grove's  voltaic  battery  or  apparatus,  to  be  convenient  for  my  purpose,  and 
sufficient  for  a  ton  of  metal  through  any  of  the  other  forms  of  the  voltaic 
apparatus  or  battery,  or  any  other  source  of  an  adequate  electrical  current — 
particularly  that  commonly  known  as  "  Smee's,"  and  consisting  of  from  20 
to  30  pairs  of  plates,  of  the  above  size — maybe  employed  with  advantage. 
Having  then  connected  the  extremities  of  the  battery  with  the  respective 
poles  or  conductors,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  melted  iron  is  allowed 
to  run  into  the  mould,  it  may  so  complete  the  electrical  circuit  as  to  admit 
of  the  castings  being  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  the  electrical  current., 
I  allow  the  cast  metal  to  cool  and  set  while  in  that  condition ;  and,  as 
soon  as  it  has  entirely  set  or  solidified  throughout,  the  connexions  with 
the  battery  may  be  broken  through.  I  think  it  is  advantageous,  particu- 
larly in  casting  ordnance,  to  continue  the  electric  current  for  some  time 
after  the  metal  has  entirely  solidified.  When  the  castings  are  vertical,  a 
similar  arrangement  is  made  for  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  through 
the  metal ;  and  this  I  effect  by  placing  at  the  bottom,  or  sole  of  the  mould, 
a  plate  or  rod  of  iron,  or  other  conducting  substance,  while  a  similar  con- 
ductor is  inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  the  mould,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  electric  circuit  may  be  completed  the  moment  that  the  mould  is  filled 
with  the  liquid  metal. 

"In  applying  electricity  to  iron  in  a  smelting  furnace, or  cupola,  I  insert 
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one  rod  of  wrought  iron  in  or  alongside  of  the  top  hole,  until  it  conies  into* 
contact  with  the  smelting  metal  ;  and  another  rod  into  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  hearth, or  in  at  one  of  the  tuyere  holes  or  apertures,  until 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  metal — the  outer  ends  of  these 
two  rods  being  placed,  respectively,  in  connexion  with  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  electric  battery,  so  as  to  complete  the  circuit;  care  being  taken  not 
to  continue  it  so  long  as  entirely  to  decarburate  the  iron,  and  bring  it  into 
a  malleable  state.  In  applying  electricity  to  the  iron  in  the  puddling  or 
balling  furnace,  I  insert  one  rod,  similar  to  the  above,  into  one  part  of  the 
fused  metal ;  and  I  attach  to  one  end  of  another  iron  rod  an  insulating 
handle  of  porcelain  pottery,  or  other  substance  not  conductive  of  electrici- 
ty, and  then  fix  to  the  end  of  that  iron  rod,  close  to  the  handle,  the  con- 
ducting wire  from  one  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery;  and  the  other  fixed  iron 
rod  being  connected  with  the  other  pole  of  the  battery,  I  seize  the  insu- 
lating rod  by  the  handle,  and  make  its  extremity  traverse  in  contact  with 
various  points  of  the  iron  in  its  melted  state,  or  during  its  transition  into 
the  solid  state  ;  thus  making  the  electrical  current  pass  through  the  metal 
in  every  possible  direction. 

"  The  part  of  my  invention  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  is  as 
follows  :  The  bars  of  wrought  or  other  iron  fit  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  are  placed  in  the  usual  boxes  and  furnace;  and,  so  far,  I  employ  the 
same  means  and  apparatus  commonly  called  a  converting  furnace,  and  in 
common  use.  But,  instead  of  imbedding  the  bars  of  iron  for  conversion 
in  common  charcoal,  or  in  the  carbonaceous  substances  in  common  use,  I 
employ  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  with  the  carbonaceous  and  other  matters 
used  by  the  sugar  refiners,  and  through  which  their  sirups  have  been  filter- 
ed ;  these  residues  consisting  chiefly  of  animal  charcoal,  derived  from  the 
combustion  of  bone  and  other  animal  or  organic  substances,  and  containing 
phosphate  of  lime.  And  I  further  add  to  this  mixture  a  certain  quantity  of 
rosin,  amounting  to  about  one  part  of  rosin  to  ten  of  the  mixture.  And  I  fur- 
ther imbue  their  carbonaceous  substances,  mixed  and  prepared  as  I  have 
described,  with  a  saturated  solution  of  white  arsenic  in  water. 

"  Having  thus  prepared  the  carbonaceous  bed  in  which  the  bars  of  iron 
intended  for  conversion  into  steel  are  laid  and  enclosed,  as  in  the  modes 
usually  adopted,  I  next  make  arrangements  for  transmitting  a  current  of 
electricity  through  the  bars,  after  they  have  been  duly  converted  into  blis- 
tered steel,  and  whilst  they  are  still  red-hot;  my  object  being  to  transmit 
such  electrical  current  through  each  of  the  bars,  together  or  successively, 
whilst  cooling  down  in  the  furnace.  This  I  effect  by  attaching  an  iron, 
copper,  or  other  proper  wire  to  the  ends  of  the  bars,  and  bringing  its  ex- 
tremities out  of  the  furnace,  so  that,  at  the  proper  time,  a  connexion  may  be 
made  between  these  wires  and  those  forming  the  poles  or  conductors  of 
a  voltaic  apparatus  or  pile  ;  and  in  this  way  the  electrical  circuit  is  so 
completed,  that  the  current  of  electricity  may  be  made,  as  aforesaid,  to 
traverse  the  bars  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  I  prefer  commencing  the 
transmission  of  the  electricity  when  the  bars  have  become  blistered  steel, 
and  are  red  hot  in  the  furnace,  and  continuing  the  transmission  till  they 
have  so  far  cooled  down  as  to  be  capable  of  retaining  magnetism.  Now, 
although  I  prefer,  as  a  source  of  electricity,  that  form  of  galvanic  or  voltaic 
battery,  or  apparatus,  known  under  the  name  of  Grove's  battery,  any  other 
adequate  source  of  electricity  may  be  resorted  to. 

"And  although  I  above  alluded  to  blistered  steel  only,  and  described 
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my  process  as  applicable  to  it,  I  farther  claim  its  application  to  cast  steel. 
And  when  thus  applied  to  cast  steel,  the  details  of  the  process  I  prefer  are 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  specified  in  regard  to  the  transmission  of 
electricity  through  cast  iron  ;  my  object  being  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
cast  steel  as  to  the  cast  iron — namely,  to  subject  it  to  the  influence  of  an 
electric  current  whilst  in  fusion,  and  in  the  act  of  setting,  and,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  during  the  period  of  its  cooling  down  to  common  or" atmo- 
spheric temperature. 

"  As  regards  the  manufacture  of  copper  and  other  metals,  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  to  be  applied  under  the  process  of  manufacture,  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  particularly  described  with  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
iron." 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  which  has  thus  far  made  very  little  progress 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  but  little  has  been  done  by  our  countrymen;  and 
I  fear  that  the  prevalent  idea,  current  in  England  as  well  as  this  country — 
that  the  best  qualities  of  steel  can  only  be  made  from  Swedish  iron — tends 
in  a  great  measure  to  retard  enterprise,  and  consequently  improvements 
in  this  branch  of  metallurgy.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  a  notion, 
unsustained  by  sound  reason,  should  have  attained  so  much  prevalence 
as  this.  Science  clearly  indicates  that  to  obtain  the  best  quality  of  steel, 
requires  iron  in  its  purest  state;  and  to  obtain  this  latter,  requires  skill  and 
experience — these  being  the  only  impediments  to  the  manufacture  of  good 
steel;  and  possessed,  as  we  are,  of  nearly  every  variety  of  iron,  no  good 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  we  should  not  successfully  overcome  this 
prejudice. 

But  one  patent  has  been  granted  during  the  past  year  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  steel ;  and  I  here  insert  the  leading  portion  of  the  spe- 
cification, that  the  views  of  the  inventor  may  be  combated,  if  founded  in 
error,  and  lead  to  better  suggestions ;  and,  if  good,  that  it  may  lead  to  a  prac- 
tical test  of  its  merits  : 

"  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  constructing  the  converting  furnace,  the  bars 
of  iron,  after  being  piled  in  the  coffer  or  oven,  in  combination  with  the 
carbonaceous  matter,  to  the  proper  height,  are  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
fine  clay  and  sand,  or  some  analogous  substance,  which  has  to  be  removed 
every  time  the  oven  is  charged. 

."  My  improvement  in  the  structure  consists  in  the  using  of  a  permanent 
roof  of  fire-stone  or  fire-brick,  in  place  of  the  temporary  covering  hereto- 
fore employed.  I  also  use  a  sliding  shutter,  which  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  furnace,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  down  as  required  for  a  purpose  to 
be  presently  made  known. 

u  My  improvement  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  steel,  after  the  process  of 
cementation  has  been  completed,  consists  in  the  taking  of  the  bars  first 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  convertory  whilst  they  are  at  the  highest  tem- 
perature to  which  they  are  to  be  brought,  and  subjecting  them  immedi- 
ately to  the  action  of  tilting,  or  of  rolling,  without  the  necessity  of  reheat- 
ing. To  do  this,  a  part  of  the  upper  layer  of  bricks  which  enclose  the 
converting  oven  is  first  removed,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  draw  out  the  upper 
bars;  and  as  the  bars  are  successively  operated  upon,  the  bricks  are  further 
removed,  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  convertory  have  been  tilted  or 
rolled.  As  this  process  goes  on,  the  sliding  shutter  is  brought  down,  so 
as  to  enclose  the  part  from  which  the  bricks  have  been  removed.  By  this 
.procedure,  several  advantages  are  attained  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
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steel.  Under  that  hitherto  followed,  the  whole  charge  has  been  allowed 
to  cool  down  before  removing  the  steel  from  the  convertory,  and  this  ne- 
arily  resulted  in  great  loss  of  time;  the  bars,  after  being  removed,  had 
to  be  reheated,  in  order  to  their  being  tilted  or  rolled.  By  this  reheating 
time  was  consumed,  and  the  steel  actually  injured  ;  it  being  a  well  estab- 
lished fact,  that  every  lime  steel  is  highly  heated,  it  is  deteriorated.  The 
steel  manufactured  by  my  improved  process  lias  proved  to  he  very  supe- 
rior to  that  made  from  the  same  iron  m  the  ordinary  way;  it  lias,  in  this 
particular,  uniformly  exceeded  the  anticipated  benefit." 

As  the  .properties  of  mineral  coals  employed  in  the  making  of  iron  are 
known  to  exercise  important,  and  often  very  injurious,  effects  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  furnace  and  forge,  the  report  of  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson, 
of  Philadelphia,  of  his  experiments  on  the  coals  of  the  United  Stales,  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  published  by  order  of  Congress  at  the 
last  session,  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  ironmaster,  who,  being 
acquainted  with  the  ingredients  of  the  fuel  employed,  can,  by  proper  at- 
tention to  chemical  science,  avoid  or  prevent  many  injurious  consequences, 
which  otherwise  he  would  not  only  be  unable  to  guard  against,  but  be 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend;  for,  in  all  operations  in  which  chemical 
affinities  and  actions  take  part,  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  can 
alone  be  relied  on.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  means  have  not 
been  furnished  by  the  government  for  investigations  in  other  branches 
equally  important,  and  which  require  experiments  and  researches  on  a 
scale  of  magnitude  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  enterprise;  for, 
however  important  and  beneficial  the  results  of  such  inquiries  may  be  to 
the  whole  country,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  individual  experimenter 
can  secure  to  himself  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  results  of  his  labors  to  ob- 
tain a  reward  for  the  time  and  expense;  and,  therefore,  the  government 
alone  can  be  looked  to. 

Manufactures  of  ?netals,  ana!  machinery  connected  thereivith. — In  the 
working  of  blacksmiths'  forges,  the  accumulation  of  cinder  is  a  matter  of 
much  inconvenience,  particularly  where  large  masses  of  iron  are  worked. 
The  accumulation  of  cinder  has  frequently  to  be  removed,  which  not  only 
consumes  much  time,  but  disturbs  the  fire.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
an  improvement  lias  been  patented,  which  consists  simply  in  making  the 
hearth  of  the  forge  to  slide  up  and  down  in  a  sink  or  well,  so  that  at  every 
fresh  charge  of  coal  the  hearth  descends  a  short  distance  with  the  cinder 
on  it ;  and  when  the  hearth  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  sink  or  well,  the 
whole  of  the  cinder  is  removed  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
hearth  is  forced  up  to  the  top  to  recommence. 

The  steam  forge-hammer,  to  which  attention  was  called  in  my  last  re- 
port as  applicable  to  the  forging  of  large  masses  of  iron,  particularly  in  the 
conversion  of  cast  into  malleable  iron,  is  said  to  be  subject  to  an  inconve- 
nience in  practice.  The  piston-rod  of  the  engine,  to  which  the  hammer 
is  attached,  and  by  which  it  is  operated,  by  the  repeated  blows  is  said  to 
upset;  that  is, in  less  technical  language,  become  shorter  and  thicker — an 
effect  well  known  to  all  workers  in  iron  and  other  metals.  This  difficulty 
has  led  to  some  suggestions  with  the  view  to  remedy  the  evil ;  and  a  patent 
has  just  been  granted  for  working  the  hammer  by  means  of  two  rollers, 
that  receive  motion  from  a  steam-engine,  or  other  motive  force,  one  of 
which  has  its  bearings  in  permanent,  and  the  other  in  movable  boxes 
connected  with  a  toggle-joint  or  other  lever,  so  arranged  as  to  force  this 
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roller  towards  the  other,  and  gripe  a  square  rod  on  the  hammer  to  lift,  and;: 
then  separate  them  to  liberate  it — the  toggle-joint  lever  being  connected 
with  the  roller  by  means  of  a  powerful  spring;  and  the  mechanism  that 
operates  the  toggle  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  attendant  to  regulate  the 
play  of  the  hammer  at  his  discretion,  to  strike  a  light  or  heavy  blow,  as 
the  condition  of  the  iron  may  require. 

The  forging  of  blacksmiths'  anvils  is  an  operation  attended,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  with  some  difficulty,  not  only  from  their  size,  but 
principally  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  form.  With  a  view  to  facilitate 
and  cheapen  the  operation,  an  arrangement  of  dies  and  swages  has  been 
patented,  which  is  ingenious,  and  appears  to  possess  merit.  Attempts  have 
often  been  made  to  give  the  desired  form  to  anvils  by  swaging ;  but,  in 
giving  the  form  between  the  top  and  the  stand,  the  face  was  always  de- 
stroyed ;  and  in  restoring  the  face,  the  reverse  effect  was  produced.  To 
avoid  this  difficulty,  the  die  which  receives  the  horn,  and  gives  one  of  the 
curves,  extends  up  to  form  a  rest,  against  which  the  face  of  the  anvil  rests, 
and  which  preserves  it  when  the  swage  is  brought  down  to  give  the  re- 
quired form.  There  are  other  minor  improvements  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  parts  of  the  machinery,  to  facilitate  the  presentation  of  the  anvil  to 
the  various  swages  and  hammers  employed  in  the  series  of  operations. 

For  the  riveting  of  boiler  and  other  plates  of  iron  which  require  her- 
metic joints,  the  employment  of  a  machine  operating  in  the  manner  of  a 
punching  machine,  with  the  dies  adapted  to  beading,  has  been  resorted 
to  in  England  extensively,  and  partially  in  this  country,  as  I  have  taken 
occasion  to  state  to  you  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  I  perceive  that  this 
has  been  improved  by  working  the  punch  or  swaging  die  by  means  of  a 
toggle-joint  lever — the  piston  rod  of  a  steam-engine  being  jointed  directly 
to  the  toggle,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  arms,  instead  of  a  tappet 
wTheel  or  cams,  as  heretofore;  by  which  the  connecting  parts  are  greatly 
simplified,  and  much  friction  saved.  The  attendant  can,  as  in  the  steam 
hammer,  control  the  operation  of  the  machine  at  discretion,  by  means  of 
a  lever  that  operates  the  valves. 

In  the  manufacture  of  butt  hinges x  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  some  im- 
provements have  been  patented  within  the  past  year,  which  are  worthy  of 
notice,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  article,  although  apparently  insignifi- 
cant, is  very  extensively  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  improve- 
ments in  making  cast-iron  butts  relate  entirely  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
moulds  to  facilitate  the  moulding,  and  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 
And  in  the  making  of  wrought-iron  butts,  the  improvements  relate  to 
that  part  of  the  machinery  employed  in  preparing  the  plates  of  metal  for 
the  machine  that  bends  the  knuckles,  and  for  trimming  the  parts  after 
being  formed. 

Manufacture  of  pins. — The  machine  for  sticking  pins  in  papers,  to 
which  your  attention  was  called  last  year,  although  an  important  improve- 
ment in  this  branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  was  very  imperfect,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  operatives  had  to  arrange  the  pins  with  the  heads 
all  in  the  same  direction — the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  operation,  from 
its  excessive  tediousness.  But  this  difficulty  has  since  been  removed ;  and 
now,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  the  pins,  from  a  mass  put  into  the  hopper, 
run  down  two  inclined  planes,  placed  at  such  distance  apart  as  to  receive 
their  shank,  but  not  the  head;  and  in  this  way,  with  the  point  down,  they 
are  delivered  in  the  machine,  which  sticks  them  in  the  papers  for  market. 
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Tins  is  the  only  improvement,  conneoted  with  this  branch  of  manufac- 
tures, which  has  come  to  my  notice  in  a  manner  that  can  be  made  public, 
although  there  are  various  improvements  111  progress.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  ingenious  men,  an  article  foi  which  we 
were  wholly  dependent  upon  England,  is  now  entirely,  or  nearly  so, pro- 
duced at  home. 

Connected  with  the  manufacture  of  wood  screws  and  nails,  no  improve- 
ments of  a  distinctive  character  have  been  patented  during  the  past  year — 
except  one  for  making  wrought  nails,  the  invention  of  an  American  citizen 
residing  in  England,  and  another  for  feeding,  or  presenting  the  rods  to  nail- 
cutting  machines  ;  and  these  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  reduced 
to  practice.  The  former  changes  entirely  the  mode  of  operation  which  is 
pursued  in  machinery  for  this  purpose,  now,  and  for  some  years  past,  in 
successful  practice.  Instead  of  forming  the  nail  from  a  rod  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  as  now  practised,  a  plate  is  introduced,  from  which,  at 
each  operation,  a  piece  is  cut  off,  griped,  and  held  against  the  face  of  the 
bed-cutter,  until  a  roller  passes  over  it  to  give  the  required  form  to  the  nail, 
which  is  afterwards  pointed  and  headed.  The  machine  is  more  complex 
than  those  in  operation  ;  but  may  possess  superior  advantages,  which  I 
have  not,  however,  been  able  to  appreciate.  And  the  latter  is  intended  to 
effect  the  presentation  of  the  rod  to  the  action  of  the  cutters,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  pursued  when  done  by  hand,  and  different  from  those  here- 
tofore employed  for  that  purpose.  As  one  end  of  the  nail  is  thicker  than 
the  other,  it  becomes  necessary  to  reverse  or  change  the  inclination  of  the 
rod  at  each  time  a  nail  is  cut,  to  make  the  head  end  from  opposite  sides 
at  each  successive  operation.  By  hand  the  former  course  is  pursued, 
which  prevents  the  action  of  the  cutters  from  bending  the  rod  ;  but  by  the 
machines  heretofore  employed  or  essayed  for  this  purpose,  the  inclination 
only  has  been  changed  ;  and  the  object  of  the  present  improvement  is  to 
effect  the  presentation  of  the  rod  in  the  same  manner  as  by  hand,  and 
thus  prevent  the  tendency  to  bend  the  rod. 

Looks. — Several  patents  have  been  granted  during  the  past  year  for  im- 
provements in  door  locks  and  latches.  The  door-locks  are  all  on  the  well- 
known  permutation  or  combination  principle,  and  are  contrived  with  a 
view  of  preventing  the  opening  of  the  lock  by  picks,  which  can  be  effected 
with  the  best  permutation  locks  when  the  bolt  is  so  situated  that  pressure 
can  be  applied  to  force  it  back;  the  unavoidable  elasticity  of  the  metal  of 
which  they  are  made  enabling  a  skillful  picklock  to  move  them  in  suc- 
cession to  that  position  which  will  permit  the  bolt  to  move  back.  The 
locks  in  question  are  arranged  with  a  secondary  impediment,  or  impedi- 
ments, so  connected  with  the  main  combination  tumblers  as  to  be  moved 
by  the  latter  when  pressure  is  not  applied  to  the  bolt  to  force  it  back  until 
after  the  tumblers  have  been  brought  to  their  proper  position,  but  which 
are  prevented  from  moving  by  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  bolt.  And 
the  improvement  in  latches  has  reference  to  the  simplification  of  the 
moving  parts,  to  render  them  cheaper  and  less  liable  to  be  deranged. 

Tools. — Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  a  variety  of  instruments 
or  machines  generally  known  under  the  appellation  of  tools.  Several  of 
them  are  for  boring  and  drilling  iron,  and  for  filing  saws  by  the  turning  of 
a  crank.  A  bench-vice  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent,  which  pre- 
sents an  important  and  distinctive  feature,  and  appears  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  artisans  who  use  such  tools  or  instruments.     It  consists  in  con- 
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necting  the  movable  jaw  with  the  permanent  one,  by  means  of  a  univer- 
sal joint;  so  that  the  movable  jaw,  instead  of  being  always  parallel  with 
the  permanent  one,  can  take  any  angle,  and  thus  adapt  itself  to  the  form 
of  the  article  to  be  griped. 

Lead  pipes. — In  the  manufacture  of  lead  pipes,  it  is  alleged  that,  in  form- 
ing the  pipe  from  lead  in  the  fluid  state,  it  will  adhere  to  the  core  which 
forms  the  inner  part  of  the  pipe ;  and  as  the  making  of  pipes  from  lead  in 
.the  heated,  but  solid  or  set  state,  has  been  patented,  various  efforts  have 
been  made  to  dispense  with  this,  and  to  improve  it.  A  patent  has  been 
granted  lately  for  passing  a  current  of  steam,  or  other  fluid,  through  the 
core,  to  keep  its  temperature  below  that  of  melted  lead,  and  thus  prevent 
it  from  adhering.  This  branch  of  manufactures  is  now  extensively  car- 
ried on,  and  will  continue  to  increase,  from  the  circumstance  that  lead  pipes 
present  so  many  facilities  in  manufacturing  and  domestic  economy;  and, 
therefore,  every  improvement  or  suggestion  connected  with  it  must  com- 
mand interest. 

The  great  variety  of  purposes  to  which  iron  is  applied,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  its  use  presents,  every  day  enlarge  the  demand  for  it,  and 
not  a  day  passes  without  its  being  applied  to  some  new  purpose ;  but  the 
great  affinity  which  it  has  for  oxygen,  and  therefore  its  tendency  to  cor- 
rode, retards  very  much  its  application  to  many  important  purposes,  such 
as  the  construction  of  ships ;  and  as  the  protection  of  it  against  the  action 
of  oxygen  would  remove  this  difficulty,  science  and  ingenuity  are  making 
bold  efforts  to  discover  or  devise  means  of  coating  the  surface  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  galvanic  action ;  and  several  patents  have,  within 
the  past  year,  been  granted  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  for  processes 
for  coating  iron  in  such  manner,  and  with  such  substances,  as  to  prevent 
•corrosion. 

2.— MANUFACTURE  OF  FIBROUS  AND  TEXTILE  SUBSTANCES. 

Preparation  of  fibres. —  Cotton  gin. — Patents  have  been  granted  for  al- 
leged improvements  in  cotton  gins ;  one  for  a  modification  of  the  roller 
gin  for  long  staple,  which  consists  in  so  arranging  three  rollers,  (one  large 
and  smooth,  and  the  others  small  and  fluted,)  that  the  cotton  passes  in  be- 
tween the  two  small  ones,  and  then  between  the  upper  small  and  the  large 
one ;  by  which  the  inventor  alleges  that  the  fibres  are  more  effectually  sep- 
arated from  the  seeds  and  foreign  matters,  and  delivered  in  a  more  perfect 
manner  than  by  the  other  modes.  And  the  others  are  for  arrangements 
of  extra  ribs  on  the  saw  gin,  to  retain  the  fibres  more  effectually  whilst  the 
brushes  act  upon  them  and  straighten  them ;  and  for  new  arrangements 
of  brushes,  &c,  to  insure  a  better  action  on  the  fibres,  and  a  more  perfect 
delivery  of  them. 

It  is  by  a  series  of  apparently  unimportant  improvements  like  these,  that 
this  beautiful  invention  of  Eli  Whitney  has  been  rendered  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pieces  of  mechanism  known  to  the  arts. 

Wool  combing. — The  machines  for  combing  wool,  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  most  difficult  operations  connected  with  the  preparation  of  fibres, 
continue  to  command  the  attention  of  the  ingenious  minds  of  our  manu- 
facturers, who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  improve  the  processes  and  mechan- 
ism connected  with  their  pursuits,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  better  or 
cheaper  results.     In  one  of  the  machines  lately  patented  for  this  purpose, 
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combs  are  arranged  on  radial  bars  attached  to  the  face  of  a  disk-wheel,  in 

such  manner  as  to  be  parallel  with  the  face,  of  the  disk,  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  radial  bars  from  which  they  project;  and  these,  in  combing,  act 
in  conjunction  with  teeth  or  combs,  radiating  from  the  rim  of  another 
wheel,  and  also  carry  the  fibres  around,  to  receive  the  action  of  rotating 
brashes.  And  in  another  machine,  the  teeth  on  the  main  or  carrying 
wheel  project  from  the  rim  of  a  wheel  in  lines  parallel  with  the  shaft,  as 
in  machin.es  previously  known  and  used;  and  the  teeth  of  the  combs  that 
act  in  connexion  with  these  are  made  coarse  at  one  end,  and  gradually 
finer  towards  the  other,  and  the  fine  end  is  placed  nearer  to  the  carrying 
teeth  on  the  wheel  than  the  other;  and  the  working  combs  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  rotary,  a  movement  towards  and  from  the  carrying  teeth  ; 
and  the  wool  is  applied  to  the  carrying  teeth  by  means  of  feed  rollers  thai 
lash  or  lay  it  on. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  these  alleged  improvements 
have  been  reduced  to  practice :  the  former  is  an  American,  and  the  latter 
an  English  invention,  patented  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  arrangement  of 
toothed  cylinders,  &c,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  fibres  of  wool  to 
the  action  of  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the  fibres,  and  removing 
moats  and  burrs,  and  to  currents  of  wind,  for  carrying  off  all  impurities. 

Carding. — Such  was  the  rapid  progress  made  a  few  years  since  in  ma- 
chinery for  carding  cotton  and  wool,  that  we  now  see  but  few  attempts  at 
improvement.  One  patent  has,  however,  been  granted,  for  a  mode  of 
cleaning  the  cards,  which  consists  of  a  roller  covered  with  long  wire 
teeth,  and  so  located  as  to  act  on  the  cards  beyond  the  stripper,  and 
which,  entering  between  the  teeth  of  the  cards,  cleanses  out  all  that  may 
remain  between  them.  This  cleaner  is  applicable  to  the  stripper,  as  well 
as  to  the  main  card. 

Another  improvement  has  been  proposed,  and  patented  in  England, 
which  "  consists  in  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  endless  bands  of  wire  cards 
to  a  carding  engine,  by  means  of  which  equal  quantities  of  fibrous  ma- 
terials are  taken  from  the  main  drum  or  cylinder  of  the  carding  engine,  in 
a  great  number  of  distinct  bands  or  strands  of  continuous  slubbings  or 
[rovings.  In  effecting  this  object,  no  material  alterations  are  made  in  the 
'construction  of  the  carding  engines  from  those  usually  employed  for  card- 
ing fibrous  materials,  but  only  so  far  as  regards  the  peculiar  adaptation 
and  arrangement  of  endless  cord  bands."  For  a  full  description  and 
drawings,  see  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  volume  24,  conjoined 
series,  page  253. 

In  the  same  journal,  volume  25,  of  the  same  series,  page  124,  will  be 
iound  a  description  of  a  mode  of  making  the  backs  of  all  kinds  of  cards, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  manufacturers. 
It  "  consists  in  forming  the  back  of  wire  cards  of  those  descriptions  of 
leather  called  sheepskin,  basil,  and  roan-basil,  cemented  to  woven  fabrics." 

Preparing  the  fibres  of  hemp. — The  impulse  which  has  lately  been 
given  to  the  culture  of  this  plant  in  the  western  portion  of  our  country, 
has  led  to  many  attempts  at  improving  machinery  for  breaking  the  woody 
part,  and  separating  the  fibres  therefrom;  but,  unfortunately,  most  of 
those  who  have  applied  their  minds  to  this  subject  had  not  in  their  pos- 
session the  means  of  ascertaining  what  has  been  done  on  this  subject  be- 
fore, both  in  Europe  and  this  country ;  and  the  consequences  have  been 
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labor  lost  and  hopes  blasted ;  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  applications 
for  patents  have  been  rejected  for  want  of  novelty,  and  those  that  have 
been  granted  are  limited  to  mere  improvements  of  principles  long  known. 
In  view  of  this  great  waste  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  would  it  not.be 
important  to  furnish  that  region  of  country  with  full  information  on  this 
subject?  The  Patent  Office,  where  all  this  information  centres,  by  the 
contributions  of  inventors,  and  the  foreign  journals  devoted  to  inventions, 
it  appears  to  me  would  be  the  best  place  from  which  such  a  work  should 
emanate. 

Spinning. — In  this  branch  of  manufactures,  but  three  patents  have 
been  granted  during  the  past  year — one  of  them  for  a  modification  of  the 
well-known  ring-groove  spinner,  by  which  the  cost  of  construction  is 
much  reduced,  and  the  carrier  or  flying  hook  is  removed  from  the  ring 
with  great  facility.  Another  is  for  a  modification  of  the  mode  of  giving 
the  necessary  motion  to  the  bobbin  for  winding  on,  by  placing  the  bobbin 
which  runs  on  a  dead  spindle  on  a  washer  provided  with  arms  that  ex- 
tend to  the  wings  of  the  flyer,  by  which  it  is  carried  around ;  the  friction 
between  the  washer  and  bobbin  being  sufficient  to  give  to  the  bobbin  the 
desired  motion  for  winding.  This  improvement  is  considered  by  the 
patentee  especially  applicable  to  the  making  of  roving,  and  all  operations 
in  the  spinning  department  admitting  of  but  a  gentle  pull.  And  the 
last  is  for  an  improvement  well  worth  the  consideration  of  manufacturers. 
It  consists,  in  the  words  of  the  patentee,  "in  giving  to  the  bobbins,  flyers, 
and  spindles  the  required  rotary  and  traversing  motion,  by  causing  the 
bobbins  to  rest  on  the  peripheries  of  wheels,  arranged  on  a  horizontal 
traversing  shaft  or  shafts."  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  bands  are 
entirely  dispensed  with. 

It  appears  from  the  foreign  journals,  that  several  patents  have  been 
granted  in  Europe  for  alleged  improvements  in  the  various  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery for  acting  on  fibrous  substances  after  these  leave  the  carding  en- 
gine. Most  of  them  are  limited  to  modifications  of  the  spindle,  and  its 
immediate  connexion  with  the  bobbin,  and  do  not  present  characteristics 
sufficiently  marked  to  require  notice  here.  But  one  of  the  patents  is  for 
an  apparatus  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  can,  such  as  is  used  for  the  re- 
ception of  slivers ;  which  apparatus  receives  the  sliver  of  cotton,  or  other 
fibrous  materials,  in  the  state  it  leaves  the  carding  engine,  a  drawing 
frame,  or  a  slubbing  frame,  and  disposes  it  in  a  can,  in  coils;  so  that 
when  such  coiled  sliver  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  can  to  the  ap- 
paratus, that  part  of  the  sliver  which  is  subsequently  passed  out  of  the 
apparatus  presses  upon,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  apparatus,  condenses  the 
other  coiled  part  in  the  can.  By  this  invention,  a  sliver  of  cotton  or  other 
fibrous  material  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  can,  or  other  suitable  receptacle, 
in  coils,  and  condensed  to  any  degree  required,  without  elongating;  crimp- 
ing, or  otherwise  damaging  it  for  the  subsequent  operations  connected 
with  spinning. 

An  apparatus  has  also  been  patented  in  England,  combined  with  spinning 
machinery,  by  which  the  yarn  can  be  sized  or  stiffened  preparatory  to  being 
transferred  to  the  warp  beam  of  the  loom,  and  also  for  dying  yarns. 

Silk. — In  machinery  connected  with  the  preparation  of  silk,  there  is 
but  one  improvement  to  record  for  the  past  year ;  and  this  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  other  fibrous  substances.    It  frequently  happens,  in  reeling  silk 
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and  other  fine  fibres,  that  too  much  tension  is  given;  and  in  removing 
the  skein  from  the  reel,  the  fibres  are  liable  to  break.  To  avoid  these  in- 
conveniences, one  arm  of  the  reel  is  connected  with  the  shaft  by  means 
of  a  spring  slide,  so  as  to  yield  under  an  undue  tension  of  the  fibres,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  arm  can  be  forced  in  by  the  attendant,  to  free  the 
skein  preparatory  to  removing  it. 

Weaving  looms. — This  complicated  and  beautiful  branch  of  mechanics 
continues  to  receive  contributions  from  the  ingenious  manufacturer  here 
and  abroad  ;  and,  although  the  chronicler  of  the  progress  of  inventions 
cannot,  year  after  year,  note  down  striking  improvements,  such  as  were 
developed  by  the  master  minds  of  Jacquard  and  others,  who  gave  to  pos- 
terity the  great  and  leading  principles  on  which  the  art  of  weaving  does 
still,  and  most  likely  will  continue  to  depend;  yet  this  piece  of  mechan- 
ism continues  to  be  improved,  simplified,  and  adapted  to  the  weaving  of 
fabrics  by  automatic  machinery,  which  it  was  supposed  a  few  years  since 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  delicate  operations  of  the  human  hand. 

The  patents  which  have  been  granted  are  for  modifications  of  those 
parts  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  yarn  is  given  out,  and  the  cloth 
wound  up  as  fast  as  the  weaving  is  effected,  and  by  which  these  opera- 
tions are  adapted  to  the  constantly  varying  thickness  of  the  filling  yarn, 
or  weft,  and  for  arresting  the  loom  when  the  shuttle  fails  to  carry  the  weft 
through  the  warp — operations  requiring  a  delicacy  of  mechanical  sensi- 
bility (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  expression  in  reference  to  inert 
matter)  which  was  but  a  few  years  back  pronounced  beyond  the  reach  of 
possibility.  Other  improvements  have  also  been  patented  for  modes  of 
shifting  the  shuttles  in  weaving  fabrics,  requiring  changes  of  colors  in 
the  filling  at  given  periods — such  as  plaid  cloths,  which,  having  of  late 
become  very  fashionable,  have  stimulated  the  inventor  to  exertions  in  this 
line  ;  for,  after  all,  with  inventors,  as  with  other  men,  gain  is  the  greatest 
of  all  incentives  to  action. 

The  instruments  employed  in  looms  for  keeping  the  cloths  distended 
widthwise,and  called  "  temples  "  in  technical  language,  have  also  received 
some  contributions  during  the  past  year. 

Knitting  or  stockenett  looms. — It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  at- 
tempts to  make  knitting  looms  to  operate  by  power  have  been  successful ; 
and  even  at  this  time,  the  question  of  success,  as  one  of  manufacturing 
economy,  has  not  yet  been  settled  ;  and  notwithstanding  so  many  failures, 
many  minds  are  still  laboring  at  the  problem. 

Two  patents  have  been  granted  for  this  purpose — one  for  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  sinkers  or  looping  jacks  and  needles,  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing the  operative  parts  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  loops  more  di- 
rectly within  the  reach  of  the  attendant's  eyes  and  hands,  together  with 
minor  arrangements  of  the  other  parts ;  and  the  other  for  an  entirely  new 
arrangement  of  the  mechanism  around  a  central  shaft,  so  that  the  ma- 
chinery weaves  or  knits  an  entire  circle  without  seam.  The  thread  is 
carried  continuously  around,  and  the  stitches  or  loops  are  formed  one  after 
another,  in  succession,  around  the  entire  circle.  This  invention  exhibits 
much  ingenuity;  but  whether  it  will  prove  successful  in  practice,  is  a 
question  which  experience  alone  will  fully  test,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  operation  of  the  machine. 

The  great  desideratum  in  this  class  of  machines  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tained, and  is  surrounded  by  difficulties.    Most  of  the  articles  formed  by 
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knitting  require  to  be  shaped  by  widenir-g  and  narrowing,  as  in  knitting 
stockings  by  hand — an  operation  now  performed  by  hand  in  all  machines 
for  this  purpose;  or,  (as  it  has  been  practised  in  Europe,)  the  fabric  is  woven 
in  the  piece,  and  then  cut  of  the  required  form,  and  sewed  together;  but, 
when  made  in  this  imy,  the  articles  sell  at  a  very  low  price  in  the  mar- 
kets, because  of  their  Inferiority  to  those  shaped  in  the  loom.  If  this 
operation  of  shaping  be  performed  by  the  hand,  there  will  necessarily  be 
very  little  saving  in  working  the  machinery  by  power,  for  the  attendant 
must  be  there  to  shape  the  fi  jric ;  and,  therefore,  until  this  operation, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  difficult,  be  performed  by  automatic  hands, 
power-machinery  will  have  very  little  the  advantage  of  hand  knitting- 
looms. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a  process  patented  in  England  for 
rendering  cotton  fabrics  repellent  to  water,  (fee,  viz  : 

"  This  invention  is  intended  to  be  applied  chiefly  to  fustian  cloths, 
called  '  beaverteens,'  although  it  is  also  applicable  to  other  cotton  fabrics. 
It  consists  in  rendering  the  fabrics  repellent  to  water  and  mildew,  and 
preventing  any  unpleasant  smell,  by  steeping  them  in,  or  passing  them 
through,  the  solutions  hereafter  described. 

"  As  the  general  practice  of  dyers  is  to  mix  their  solutions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  weight  of  the  cloth  or  other  material  to  be  immersed  therein, 
and  without  regard  to  its  length  or  width,  the  patentee  describes  his  pro- 
cess upon  this  plan  ;  the  quantities  mentioned  being  calculated  for  fabrics 
of  which  a  piece  sixty  yards  long,  and  twenty- seven  inches  wide,  will 
weigh  forty  pounds. 

"To  prepare  a  solution  in  which  the  fabrics  are  to  be  immersed,  the 
patentee  proceeds  in  the  following  manner:  Twenty  pounds  of  calcined 
British  gum  are  mixed  with  eight  gallons  of  cold  water,  in  a  suitable 
vessel  or  vat,  until  fine  and  pasty;  then  ten  pounds  of  palm  or  white  soap 
are  dissolved  in  eight  gallons  of  boiling  water,  in  another  vessel ;  and  this 
solution  is  added  to  the  former,  together  with  one  pint  of  logwood  liquor, 
and  the  whole  is  boiled  up  together ;  three  pounds  of  rock  alum,  dissolved 
in  one  gallon  of  water,  are  then  added ;  ^and  the  mixture,  after  boiling  for 
a  few  moments,  is  ready  for  use.  The  cloth  or  fabric  (having  been  pre- 
viously prepared  and  dyed  in  the  ordinary  way)  is  steeped  in,  or  passed 
through,  the  above  mixture  or  solution,  in  the  usual  manner  of  stiffening 
and  drying  cotton  fabrics. 

"  Sometimes  the  patentee  uses  two  solutions  in  succession — one  of 
which  is  formed  by  boiling  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  nine  gal- 
lons of  water,  and,  when  cold,  drawing  off  the  clear  solution :  the  other 
is  made  by  dissolving  twenty  pounds  of  calcined  British  gum  in  eight 
gallons  of  cold  water,  and  ten  pounds  of  palm  or  white  soap  in  eight  gal- 
lons of  boiling  water ;  then  mixing  these  two  solutions,  and,  after  adding 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pearlash,  bringing  them  up  to  a  boiling  heat. 
The  cloth  or  fabric  is  first  steeped  in,  or  passed  through,  the  zinc  solution  ; 
and  is  immediately  afterwards  steeped  in,  or  passed  through,  the  other  so- 
lution." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  making  ornamental  fabrics, 
I  here  insert  the  essential  parts  of  the  specification  of  a  patent  granted  in 
England  for  coating  cloths,  leather,  and  other  fabrics,  with  metal,  by  elec- 
tricity, viz  : 

"  The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  coating  with  metal,  by 
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method  it  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  class  1st,  has  long  since  been  ap- 
plied to  forge- hammers. 

Canals.— A  patent  lias  lately  been  granted  for  an  arrangement  adapted 
to  the  support  of  canal  lock-gates  from  above,  instead  of  having  them  run 
on  a  plate  at  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a  stirrup  o- 'ending  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  gate  to  a  post  so  inclined  as  to  brii  ;  its  upper  end  just  over 
the  axis  of  the  gate-hinges  ;  the  post  being  sustained  by  log-chains,  and 
the  stirrup  provided  with  a  swivel-screw  tin-  adjustment.  'There  is  con- 
nected, with  this,  an  arrangement  of  cq  3s  and  windlass  for  opening  and 
closing  the  gate  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  gate  is  hung. 
The  improvements  in  propelling  canal- boats  were  noticed  under  the  class 
of  navigation;  but  1  there  omitted  to  state  that  it  has  been  proposed  in 
Europe  to  propel  boats  on  canals  by  means  of  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  from  which  water  is  to  be  exhausted,  that  the  boat  may  be  impelled 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  a  piston  in  the  pipe,  and  connected  with 
the  boat  on  the  principle  of  the  atmospheric  railroads,  simply  substituting 
hydrostatic  for  pneumatic  force;  and,  of  course,  subject  to  practical  objec- 
tions of  a  more  serious  nature  than  those  urged  with  so  much  force 
against  the  atmospheric  system  of  railroads. 

Railroads. — The  serious  accidents  that  have  occurred  on  railroads,  by 
the  use  of  switches  to  guide  the  cars  from  one  track  to  another,  has,  from 
the  commencement,  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  engineers  and  others, 
without  any  decided  beneficial  result.  All  the  plans  heretofore  suggested 
were  either  impracticable,  or  would  not  prevent  accidents  if  not  properly 
shifted  by  the  attendant.  But  it  is  now  my  pleasure  to  notice  the  grant  of 
letters  patent  for  an  improvement  which  presents  decided  advantages,  and 
which  has  been  fully  tested  on  the  Reading  railroad.  It  consists  in  the 
employment  of  two  parallel  bars  attached  to,  and  moving  with,  the  switch; 
so  that,  when  the  switch  has  been  shifted  and  put  in  connexion  with  the 
turn-out  rails,  they  are  in  line  with  the  rails  of  the  main  track;  and,  in 
the  event  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  to  replace  the  switch,  a 
car  from  the  main  track  will  run  on  to  these  parallel  bars,  which  are,  at 
their  fixed  end,  connected  with  the  main  track  by  means  of  inclined 
planes  and  guides,  so  arranged  as  to  elevate  the  flanch  of  the  wheels 
(which  are  outside  the  track)  over  the  rail,  and  guide  the  whole  of  them 
to  the  line  of  the  track,  and  thus  prevent  the  cars  from  running  off. 

Many  accidents  result,  also,  from  the  manner  of  uniting  the  rails  at  the 
junction  of  the  sections  ;  for,  if  they  separate  sidewise  or  vertically,  form- 
ing what  are  called  "  snake  heads,"  either  the  flanch  or  tread  of  the 
wheels  is  caught,  and  the  car  thrown  off  the  track ;  and  hence  many  de- 
vices have  been  resorted  to,  to  prevent  such  serious  results.  The  gen- 
eral mode  practised  is  the  insertion  of  the  ends  of  two  contiguous  sections 
within  a  block  of  iron  called  a  "chair,"  and  secured  therein  by  screw- 
bolts  or  wedges ;  but  the  tremulous  motion  communicated  to  the  rails  by 
the  locomotive  and  train  of  cars  in  a  short  time  loosens  the  screws  or 
wedges,  and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  men  along  the 
whole  line,  to  examine  these  fastenings  carefully.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  make  the  key  or  wedge  with  a  spring-catch  on  the* 
end;  which,  when  fully  inserted,  catches  on  the  outside  of  the  chair,  and 
prevents  it  from  being  thrown  out.  Another  mode  has  been  suggested  in 
England,  which  consists  in  making  the  key  or  wedge  hollow,  and  therefore 
elastic.  As  a  substitute  for  these  chairs,  and  screw  or  wedge  fastenings,  it 
32 
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lias  been  proposed  to  cast  the  sections  of  the  rails  with  webbed  flanches  on 
the  sides,  and  towards  the  ends ;  the  flanches  on  one  section  projecting 
beyond  the  end  of  the  rail,  to  embrace  the  contiguous  section,  the 
flanches  of  which  do  not  extend  to  the  end.  And,  to  prevent  the  rails 
from  breaking  by  violent  concussions,  they  are  cast  on  wrought-iron  rods. 
As  a  means  of  preventing  accidents  from  "snake  heads,"  or  the  ends  of 
rails  thrown  up  out  of  the  proper  line,  a  patent  has  been  granted  for  at- 
taching curved  and  inclined  guides  to  the  car  in  front  of  the  wheels,  and 
between  the  front  and  back  wheels,  which  strike  the  "snake  heads,"  and 
force  them  down  to  their  proper  position  until  the  wheels  pass  over  them. 
The  breaking  of  cast  iron  car  wheels,  in  consequence  of  the  strain 
which  the  metal  undergoes  whilst  shrinking  and  cooling  in  the  mould, 
has  been  a  source  of  great  expense  to  railroad  companies ;  and  therefore 
many  expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  to  discover  some  plan  of  prevent- 
ing this  evil.  The  hub  has  been  connected  with  the  chilled  rim  by 
means  of  a  dished  disk;  but  this  was  deemed  objectionable.  And  lately 
a  patent  has  been  granted  for  making  the  disk  in  such  a  form  that  a  plane 
bisecting  the  wheel  in  its  axis  shall  present  a  waved  line,  or  one  having 
a  convexity  and  concavity  on  each  face.  Many  such  wheels  have  been 
made  in  the  city  of  Boston,  which  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion. 

Several  patents  have  also  been  granted  for  arranging  the  tracks  of  rail- 
road cars  with  the  view  to  obtain  a  greater  amount  of  strength  with  a  less 
weight;  to  adapt  the  trucks  to  the  taming  of  curves  on  roads,  by  having 
each  wheel  in  a  separate  frame,  so  that  the  axles  can  be  thrown  in  the 
radii  of  the  circle.  For  a  mode  of  coupling  cars,  so  that  one  car  devi- 
ating from  the  line  of  the  succeeding  one,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  re- 
quired to  follow  the  curving  of  the  road,  forces  open  a  spring  clasp  on  the 
coupling,  which  liberates  the  coupling-pin,  and  thus  permits  the  forward 
car  to  run  off,  without  carrying  with  it  the  whole  train  ;  and  for  improve- 
ments in  previously-patented  oil  boxes  for  the  journals  of  railroad  cars, 
contrived  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  dust,  &c,  and 
the  escape  of  oil. 

The  fact  that  iron  deteriorates  in  strength  by  vibrations,  established  by 
carefully-conducted  experiments,  has  led  to  a  variety  of  contrivances  for 
preventing  the  vibration  of  railroad-car  axles;  but  I  have  not  met  with  a 
suggestion  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

It  was  proposed,  a  few  years  since,  to  make  these  axles  tubular,  instead 
of  solid,  to  render  them  less  liable  to  break  by  torsion;  but  it  has  been 
ascertained  in  England,  by  carefully-conducted  experiments,  that  the  solid 
axles  resist  this  action  much  better  than  the  tubular  axles.  And  I  And 
that,  since  these  experiments,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  them  in  two- 
parts,  by  inserting  a  solid  bar  within  a  tube;  but  upon  what  reasoning 
this  proposition  is  based,  I  cannot  find. 

The  "  atmospheric  railway,"  as  it  is  miscalled,  continues  to  attract: 
much  attention  ;  and  although,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  can  never  su- 
persede the  locomotive  system,  (for  reasons  which  would  require  too  much 
space  for  such  a  report,)  I  nevertheless  deem  it  proper  to  point  out  the  im- 
provements in  this  system,  which  have  been  suggested  during  the  year.. 
One  of  these  is  the  invention  of  M.  Chameron ;  and  the  following  is  a 
description  of  it,  extracted  from  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architects'  Jour- 
nal, fur  November,  i844,  page  389  : 
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"He  places  between  the  two  ways  a  conductor,  or  pipe,  formed  of  iron 
plates  and  bitumen,  submitted  to  a  high  pressure.  This  conductor,  which 
is  of  a  diameter  proportional  to  the  impulsive  force  that  is  required,  is 
buried  in  the  soil.  Throughout  its  length,  and  at  certain  distances,  are 
established  branches,  which  come  and  terminate  at  the  centre  of  each 
line:  these  branches  are  composed  oi'  a  cylindrical  tube,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  coek,  the  key  of  which  carries  a  cog-pinion.  On  this  cock  is 
fixed  vertically  a  pipe,  in  the  Conn  of  a  hollow  cone,  flattened,  and  di- 
vided internally  by  a  transverse  partition.  This  cone  is  surmounted  by 
a  cylindrical  aspiratory  tube,  placed  horizontally  and  parallel  to  the  line. 
The  diameter  of  this  tube  is  one-half  less  than  that  of  the  conductor.  It 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  transverse  partition,  which  closes 
hermetically ;  its  length  is  about  a  metre.  At  each  of  its  extremities 
there  is  an  external  gear,  and  a  hollow  cone  pierced  by  a  certain  quantity 
of  holes.  On  one  of  the  sides  of  the  branch  a  groove  is  placed,  in  which 
slides  a  vertical  rod  :  the  superior  extremity  of  this  rod  is  furnished  with 
a  plate,  and  the  inferior  extremity  with  a  hook,  which  cogs  with  the  pinion 
fixed  to  the  cock.  The  inventor  causes  to  travel  on  these  branches  an  ar- 
ticulated tube,  which  he  attaches  under  the  wagons  by  means  of  springs 
and  chains.  The  length  of  this  tube  is  that  of  the  train  ;  its  diameter  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  conductor;  it  presents  a  longitudinal  opening,  shut 
by  a  valve,  with  two  parallel  and  juxtaposed  partitions.  Each  extremity 
of  this  tube  is  widened,  and  armed  with  a  valve  and  lever.  Under  the 
first  and  last  wagon  are  fixed  two  movable  supports,  placed  obliquely,  and 
parallel  to  the  wagons. 

u Description  of  its  operation. — Stationary,  hydraulic,  or  steam  engines, 
established  at  a  distance  of  10,000  metres  (about  6J  miles)  from  each 
other  throughout  the  extent  of  the  line  to  be  worked  ;  these  engines  serve 
to  work  pneumatic  machines,  which  are  put  in  communication  with  the 
conductor,  or  pipe,  placed  between  the  two  lines.  When  there  is  neces- 
sity to  set  a  train  in  motion,  there  is  attached  beneath  the  wagons  a  tow- 
ing line  ;  one  of  the  valves  placed  at  the  extremities  of  this  tube  is  opened, 
whilst  the  other  remains  shut ;  and  that  part  of  the  towing  tube  which 
has  the  valve  open  must  be  previously  fixed  in  an  aspiratory  tube;  this 
process  being  adopted,  and  after  having  effected  a  vacuum  in  the  conduc- 
tor, the  cock  of  the  branch  in  which  the  towing  tube  is  engaged  is  then 
opened  by  hand.  The  communication  is  immediately  established  be- 
tween the  conductor  and  this  towing  tube  by  the  interior  of  the  branchT 
and  by  the  aspiratory  tube.  The  atmospheric  pressure  is  immediately 
exercised  in  the  fixed  transversal  partition  of  the  aspiratory  tube  forming 
the  basis  ;  it  exerts  itself,  at  the  same  time,  throughout  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  valve  formed  of  the  towing  tube,  which  forms  the  point  of  re- 
sistance. This  pressure  determines  the  movement  of  the  towing  tube7 
which  slides  in  the  gear,  adapted  to  the  aspiratory  tube.  At  the  same 
time,  the  longitudinal  valve  of  the  towing  tube  opens  for  its  passing  on  to 
the  branch,  to  shut  itself  immediately  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  train  arrives  at  this  branch,  a  support  shuts  off  the  cock; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  another  support,  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  first  wagon^ 
causes  the  cock  of  the  second  branch  to  open,  by  pressing  the  hook;  at 
this  moment,  the  vacuum  ceases  to  be  communicated  to  the  towing  tube 
1  by  the  first  branch,  whilst  it  is  produced  by  the  second.  The  shut-off  valve 
of  the  towing  tube  then  opens,  to  slide  over  on  to  the  first  aspiratory  tube: 
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this  valve  shuts  instantly,  by  its  own  weight.  The  atmospheric  pressure 
acting  again,  the  towing  tube  draws  the  train  to  which  it  is  attached.  To 
suspend  the  progress  of  the  train,  they  avoid  opening  the  cocks,  by  raising 
the  supports  ;  to  stop  or  neutralize  the  speed,  they  employ  breaks  ;  to  retro- 
grade, they  open  the  valve  of  the  towing  tube  which  was  shut,  and  shut 
the  other  valve  which  was  open." 

And  the  other  is  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  John  Aiken,  patented  in  Eng- 
land last  year.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  leading  character- 
istics, viz : 

"  In  the  construction  of  atmospheric  railways,  the  air  from  the  traction 
pipe  (as  is  well  known)  is  removed  by  means  of  air-pumps ;  and  some 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  out  the  air,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
good  vacuum,  in  consequence  of  the  air  at  each  succeeding  stroke  of  the 
pumps  getting  more  and  more  rarefied.  Now  the  object  of  this  invention 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  the  required  vacuum,  by  causing  the  traction 
pipes  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  then  allowing  the  same  to  escape  through 
the  eduction  pipes, from  32  to  33  feet  long;  by  which  means  a  better  vacuum 
can  be  obtained  in  the  traction  pipes  than  by  the  aid  of  air-pumps.  The 
object  of  the  second  part  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  air- 
tight covering  for  the  longitudinal  valve  of  the  traction  pipe,  by  covering 
such  valve,  and  also  the  pipe,  with  water,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the 
vacuum  obtained  therein." 

Bridges. — But  one  patent  has  been  granted  for  improvements  in 
bridges,  which  consists  in  a  modification  of  one  of  the  known  modes  of 
cambering  the  truss-frames.  Heretofore  this  has  been  effected,  in  some 
bridges,  by  tension-rods  extending  from  the  foot  of  one  post  to  the  top  of 
the  next,  inclining  in  opposite  directions  from  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
towards  each  end;  the  rods  being  provided  with  screw-nuts.  And  the 
modification  consists  in  the  addiiion  of  another  set  of  tension-rods  crossing 
the  first  set,  by  means  of  which  the  inventor  alleges  that  he  can  more 
effectually  camber  any  part  of  the  truss  than  by  the  single  set  of  rods,  as 
previously  used. 

Implements  used  in  excavating  earth,  <5fc. — Several  patents  have  been 
granted  for  machines  or  instruments  for  removing  sand-bars  or  shoals  in 
rivers,  &c. ;  for  excavating  and  removing  earth,  and  for  making  ditches 
for  irrigation  and  other  similar  purposes ;  but  as  they  do  not  present  any 
marked  characteristics  which  can  be  made  clear  without  drawings,  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  omitting  any  description  of  them. 

Architecture. — Metal  roofs. — For  several  years  back,  much  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  construction  of  metal  roofs,  or  metal  coverings  for 
wooden  roofs ;  and  during  the  past  year  two  patents  have  been  granted 
here,  for  improvements  in  the  mode  of  applying  metal  coverings  ;  and  one 
in  England,  for  making  metal  roofs.    The  first  of  these  consists  in  attaching 
to  the  top  surface  of  the  rafters,  from  the  eaves  to  the  tip  of  the  roof,  a  strip 
•  of  sheet-metal  with  the  two  edges  turned  up,  and  embraced  by  cleats  nailed 
to  the  sides  of  the  rafters,  so  that  these  strips  form  gutters  from  the  tip  to  the 
eaves  of  the  roof.     The  edges  of  the  sheets  of  metal,  which  constitute  th& 
covering  of  the  roof,  are  secured  by  being  lapped  over  the  turned-ur> 
edges  of  the  strips ;  and  then  the  two  are  bent  or  lapped  over,  the  one  em- 
bracing the  other,  which  effectually  prevents  all  leakage.     The  second 
consists  in  securing  to  the  wooden  sheathing  triangular  slats  of  wood,  ia 
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pairs  parallel  to  eacli  other,  and  extending  from  the  eaves  to  the  tip  of  the 
roof;  the  space  between  each  pair  being  equal  to  the  width  of  a  sheet  of 
metal,  and  the  two  slats  forming  a  pair  being  so  far  apart  as  to  admit  three 
or  four  thicknesses  of  metal.  One  or  two  strips  of  metal  an;  secured  to 
the  wooden  sheathing  between  the  two  slats  of  a  pair,  the  sheet  of  metal 
on  each  side  is  bent  over,  the  turn-edge  being  inserted  between  the  slat 
and  the  strip  of  metal,  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  then  bent  or  lapped 
over  the  sheet.  In  this  way,  each  pair  of  slats,  and  strip  or  strips  of  metal, 
between  and  lapped  over  the  sheets,  forms  a  ridge  from  the  eaves  to  the 
tip  of  the  roof.  And  the  mode  of  making  iron  roofs  consists  simply  in 
having  the  iron  rafters  extending  from  the  eaves  to  the  tip  of  the  roof 
grooved,  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  sheets  of  metal,  which  are  bent  and 
properly  secured  therein. 

Fire- proof  ceilings. — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  making  fire-proof 
ceilings,  by  means  of  iron  laths,  which  consist  of  strips  of  sheet-iron,  with 
the  edges  turned  in  towards  the  middle,  to  form  a  dovetailed  groove,  at- 
tached to  iron  rafters  placed  diagonally  across  the  room,  to  prevent  (as  the 
inventor  states)  the  expansion  and  contraction  from  cracking  the  plaster- 
ing ;  the  mortar,  or  plaster,  is  held  between  the  turned  edges  of  the 
laths.  Under  some  circumstances,  and  with  the  view  of  giving  addition- 
al strength,  another  set  of  laths,  similarly  formed,  are  secured  to  the  first 
set,  and  crossing  them,  to  receive  another  layer  of  plaster  or  mortar  on 
top,  which,  uniting  with   the  layer  below,  adds  strength  to  the  whole. 

Doors. — An  improved  mode  of  hanging  large  double  doors,  called  "sli- 
ding doors,"  has  lately  been  patented  and  introduced  in  Philadelphia.  It 
consists  in  hanging  them,  by  means  of  stirrups  and  rollers,  to  an  iron  bar 
in  the  partition  above  the  door,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  rail  on  the  floor, 
and  prevent  all  injury  to  the  carpeting. 

C— LAND  CONVEYANCE. 

In  the  construction  of  carriages,  several  patents  have  been  granted  for 
the  following  devices  :  A  mode  of  connecting  the  front  axle  tree  with  the 
body,  by  a  modification  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "fifth  wheel," 
which  consists  of  a  horizontal  circular  plate  attached  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  axle-tree,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  outer  ends  of  two  of  its  arms 
being  so  formed  as  to  embrace  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  to  aid  the  king-bolt 
in  forming  the  connexion;  and  the  other  two  arms,  which  rest  on,  and 
are  bolted  to  the  axle-tree,  being  bent  down,  that  the  axle-tree  may  rock 
to  a  certain  extent  before  these  arms  come  in  contact  with  the  under  face 
of  the  wheel :  For  a  mode  of  connecting  and  bracing  the  elliptical  springs 
on  the  front  and  back  axle-trees,  by  means  of  two  semi  elliptic  springs, 
jointed  to  the  two  sets  of  springs,  and  connected  together  by  stirrups  and 
a  swivel-screw,  to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  connecting  and  bracing 
springs  :  For  an  improvement  in  spring  perches  ;  and  for  a  modification 
of  the  well-known  mode  of  forming  the  connexion  between  the  body  and 
the  running  gear,  by  means  of  levers  jointed  to  the  body,  the  springs  being 
attached  to  the  body  instead  of  the  frame.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, the  springs  being  within  the  seat,  and  the  connexion  formed  be- 
tween the  levers  and  the  frame  being  by  means  of  cranked  axles,  one  of 
which  is  permitted  to  rock,  and  both  made  reversible  so  as  to  place  the 
cranks  up  or  down,  and  thus  elevate  or  depress  the  body. 
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Patents  have  also  been  granted  for  minor  improvements  in  the  boxes  of 
carriage-hubs  ;  in  the  manner  of  connecting  the  hub  with  the  rim,  by 
so  forming  the  spokes  as  to  embrace  the  hub,  instead  of  being  inserted  in 
it ;  and  for  methods  of  detaching  the  horses  from  carriages,  by  liberating 
the  connexion  between  the  traces  and  the  swingle-trees. 

7. -MILLS,  AND  MACHINERY  CONNECTED  THEREWITH. 

Grinding  mills. — The  patents  granted  during  the  past  year  for  mills 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  exhibit  some  decided  features  of  novelty ;  on 
which  I  will  not  undertake  to  express  any  opinion,  leaving  it  to  those  en- 
gaged in  milling  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  alleged  improvements;  for 
In  this  branch  of  mechanics  practical  experience  is  highly  important  to  a 
proper  judgment. 

Under  one  of  these  patents,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  dead  spindle  pass  up 
through  the  bed-stone,  with  a  countersink  in  its  upper  end  to  receive  a 
point  projecting  from  the  under  part  of  a  "  chuck,"  which  is  grooved  out 
around  the  point,  to  receive  the  rim  on  the  end  of  the  dead  spindle  formed 
by  the  countersink.  The  under  side  of  the  bale,  which  is  attached  to 
the  eye  of  the  runner,  has  also  a  point  which  rests  in  a  countersink  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  chuck,  to  balance  the  runner;  and  the  upper  part 
of  this  bale  is  adapted  to  receive  the  spindle. 

Another  is  for  a  mode  of  dressing  the  stones,  in  which  about  one-half 
the  surface  of  the  bed-stone,  from  the  periphery  inwards,  is  smooth,  with 
the  exception  of  a  radial  groove,  to  act  as  a  spout  for  the  discharge  of  the 
flour ;  that  part  of  the  face  of  the  runner  corresponding  with  this  being 
provided  with  lands,  about  eight  in  number,  and  inclined  the  reverse  of 
those  on  the  other  portions  of  the  face.  It  is  also  proposed,  under  another 
patent,  to  dress  the  stones  in  curved  lines,  instead  of  straight;  and  to  make 
the  eye  of  the  runner  conical;  and  to  connect  the  bridge-tree  (on  which 
the  runner  rests)  and  the  mouth  of  the  hopper  with  a  centrifugal  governor; 
so  that  when  the  velocity  of  the  runner  is  increased  beyond  a  certain 
range,  the  feeding  is  reduced,  and  the  runner  elevated,  to  reduce  the 
pressure  on  the  grain. 

One  among  the  objections  which  have  been  advanced  against  that  class 
of  grinding  mills  in  which  the  grinding  surface  is  cylindrical,  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  setting  the  grinding  surfaces  for  grinding  coarse  or  fine ;  for  one 
of  the  surfaces  being  a  semi-cylindrical  concave,  as  this  is  drawn  from  the 
cylinder,  the  separation  is  much  greater  in  the  middle  of  the  concave  than 
at  the  top  and  bottom.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  a  patent  has  been  granted 
for  setting  or  regulating  the  grinding  surfaces  by  rotating  the  concave 
about  an  imaginary  centre,  eccentric  to  the  axis  of  the  grinding  cylinder, 
by  means  of  which,  the  whole  of  the  concave  is  equally  separated  from  the 
cylinder. 

Two  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  mills  for  grinding 
corn  with  the  cobs,  by  an  arrangement  of  cutters  to  cut  the  cobs  into  slices 
preparatory  to  the  action  of  the  teeth.  In  one  of  these  there  is  a  knife  at- 
tached to,  and  moving  with  the  spindle,  and  four  attached  to  the  bed-stone, 
and  projecting  within  the  eye,  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  arranged  tan- 
gentally  to  a  circle  smaller  than  the  eye  of  the  millstone;  the  mill  running 
.Horizontally.     And  in  the  other,  which  runs  vertically,  the  corn  and  cobs 
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are  fed  in  through  a  hole  in  the  fixed  grinder,  about  mid  way  between  the 
centre  and  periphery,  which  is  provided  with  a  bed-cutter;  there  being  two 
corresponding  cutters  on  the  runner,  and  the  faces  of  both  grinders  being 
provided  with  teeth,  to  divide1  the  slices  formed  by  the  cutters  preparatory 
to  the  grinding.  These  patents  are  limited  to  modifications  of  a  mill  pre- 
viously patented  for  cutting  and  grinding. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  have  t lie  runner  of  a  mill  work  very 
true;  for,  without  this,  good  flour  cannot  be  obtained;  and,  therefore,  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  construction  of  the  bush  of  the  bed-stone 
through  which  the  spindle  passes,  so  as  to  insure  this  end,  and  prevent 
the  wear  by  keeping  it  properly  oile  1,  without  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  runner,  and,  when  worn,  to  tighten  the  bush  and  retain  the  central  po- 
sition of  the  spindle.  Within  the  last  year,  two  patents  have  been  added, 
to  the  large  number  before  granted.     One  of  them  is  for  adjusting  the  bush. 

"The  bush  is  made  in  wedge-formed  segments,  with  a  rod  extending 
down  from  each  segment,  and  passing  through,  and  being  secured  to  a 
plate  below,  by  means  of  nuts  above  and  below,  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing each  segment  separately ;  and,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  whole  together, 
this  plate  is  suspended,  by  means  of  seven  rods  and  nuts,  from  the  box  of 
the  bush." 

And  the  other  is  for  adjusting  and  oiling.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bush- 
case  there  are  two  thick  leather  washers,  which  are  kept  tight  around  the 
spindle  by  means  of  a  large  screw-nut,  through  which  it  passes,  and  the 
oil  is  supplied  from  a  reservoir  within  the  nut. 

Bolting  flour. — It  is  proved  by  experience  that  the  flour  sometimes  ad- 
heres to  the  rotating  bolter;  and  to  prevent  this,  long  beaters  are  jointed  to 
the  arms,  which,  in  vibrating  from  one  set  of  arms  to  the  other,  jar  the 
bolter,  and  prevent  the  flour  from  adhering. 

Bark  mills. — With  the  view  to  increase  the  grinding  surface  of  these 
mills,  and  to  insure  a  better  action,  a  patent  has  been  granted  for  forming 
the  mill  of  several  concentric  rings,  connected  together  by  means  of  radial 
bars — at  the  top,  for  the  fixed  or  bed  grinder ;  and  at  the  bottom,  for  the  run- 
ner. The  concentric  rings  of  the  runner  work  between  those  of  the  fixed 
or  bed  grinder;  the  teeth  being  formed  on  the  inner  and  outer  peripheries 
of  the  rings,  and  the  upper  edges  armed  with  cutters,  to  cut  the  bark  into 
large  pieces  before  the  grinders  begin  to  act. 

Governors  for  regulating  the  velocity  of  machinery. — Under  a  patent 
lately  granted,  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  governors  now  generally 
employed,  inclined  or  spiral  vanes  on  a  vertical  shaft,  working  within  a 
vessel  containing  water  or  other  fluid.  This  shaft  is  capable  of  sliding 
up  and  down  in  its  bearings,  and  is  connected  with  any  piece  of 
machinery  to  be  regulated  in  the  usual  manner.  From  this  arrangement, 
it  must  be  evident  that  an  increased  velocity  of  the  shaft  will  cause  the 
vanes  to  meet  with  an  increased  resistance  in  passing  through  the  water, 
and  by  their  inclination  to  rise,  and  thus  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  mov- 
ing parts,  and  vice  versa. 

Horse-powers  for  driving  machinery. — Several  patents  have  been 
granted  for  modifications  of  the  moving  parts  of  these  machines,  with  the 
view  of  condensing  the  whole  into  a  smaller  compass,  to  prevent  the  cog- 
wheels and  other  parts  from  breaking  and  from  other  accidents,  and  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  constructing  them ;  all  of  which  are  important  when  we 
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consider  how  extensively  these  machines  are  used  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  amongst  the  farmers,  with  whom  first  cost  and 
durability  are  essential  considerations. 

8.— MACHINERY  FOR  MANUFACTURING  AND  WORKING  LUMBER. 

Saw-mills. — As  a  means  of  dispensing  with  the  weight  of  the  saw-gate 
in  saw-mills,  which  is  considered  objectionable,  the  saw  has  been  attach- 
ed to  a  sliding  block  at  top  and  bottom,  and  therefore  depending  upon  its 
stiffness,  instead  of  the  tension  given  to  it  by  screws  when  applied  in  a 
gate.  To  combine  the  advantages  of  both  methods,  a  patent  has  been 
granted  for  "straining"  the  saw,  (as  it  is  termed  in  technical  language,) 
without  the  use  of  a  gate,  by  attaching  a  piston  to  each  slide  ;  the  two  pis- 
tons working  in  appropriate  cylinders  connected  together  by  a  steam  pipe, 
so  as  to  use  the  elastic  force  of  steam  to  strain  the  saw.  The  elastic  force 
of  the  steam  does  not  impede  the  motion,  as  it  is  equal  on  both  pistons, 
and  therefore  balanced. 

The  difficulty  of  making  circular  saws  of  sufficient  diameter  to  cut 
through  large  logs  was  attempted  to  be  remedied  some  years  ago,  by 
using  two  saws,  one  above  the  other,  each  cutting  half-way  through  the 
log.  As  an  alleged  improvement  on  this,  a  patent  has  been  granted  for 
using  several  saws,  above  and  below;  each  succeeding  one  being  of 
greater  diameter,  so  as  to  make  the  entire  cut  by  a  series  of  cuts,  instead 
of  a  single  or  double  one. 

Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  various  modes  of  arranging  the 
head  and  tail  blocks  of  saw-mills,  to  render  them  self-setting.  The  great 
variety  of  devices  for  this  purpose,  which  have  been  patented  and  are  in 
public  use,  is  matter  of  astonishment,  and  is  evidence  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  mechanical  ingenuity.  Some  of  those  patented  during  the 
past  year  are  for  so  connecting  the  slides  of  the  head  and  tail  blocks,  on 
which  the  log  rests,  as  to  move  both  ends  of  the  log  by  the  same  opera- 
tion, and  yet  enable  the  two  blocks  to  be  moved  nearer  to,  or  farther 
from  each  other,  for  logs  of  different  lengths;  others,  for  arrangements  of 
parts  for  lifting  the  log  vertically,  that  the  slides,  on  which  it  rests  during 
nearly  the  whole  operation,  may  be  moved  the  required  distance  on  a  set 
of  inclined  planes  so  located  and  arranged,  that,  when  the  log  is  again 
permitted  to  rest  on  them,  its  weight  will  cause  the  whole  to  slide  the 
required  distance  for  the  thickness  of  a  plank.  And,  again,  others  are  for 
modes  of  setting  the  tail  end  of  the  log  by  a  slow  gradual  motion,  (the 
length  of  the  log  admitting  of  this;)  and  the  head  end  by  liberating  a 
weight  connected  with  a  lever  and  auxiliary  parts,  by  which  the  desired 
effect  is  produced  the  moment  the  saw  runs  out  of  the  log.  These  are 
the  general  characteristics ;  but  the  other  arrangements,  covered  by  other 
patents,  could  not  be  made  clear  without  drawings. 

Making  shingles  and  clap-boards. — Improvements  in  this  class  of  ma- 
chines have  also  been  patented  during  the  past  year.  One  of  them  is  for 
arrangements  of  the  parts  of  the  machinery  for  moving  the  carriage  to 
present  the  block  to  the  action  of  a  circular  saw,  and  to  shift  the  position 
of  the  block  at  the  end  of  each  operation,  and  preparatory  to  a  new  cut; 
this  arrangement  being  simply  a  modification  of  the  method  heretofore 
employed  for  these  purposes.  Two  others  are  for  improvements  applied 
to  that  class  of  machines  in  which  the  shingles  are  cut  by  means  of  a  re- 
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ciprocating  cutter  attached  to,  and  moving  with,  a  sliding  gate  ;  and  are 
for  modifications  of  the  mode,  of  feeding  or  presenting  the  block  to  the 
action  of  the  cutter  in  such  manner  as  to  cut  the  butt  alternately 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  blocks.  And  in  another,  the  cutters  are  at- 
tached to  the  periphery  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  connected  with  the  shaft  by 
means  of  anus.  The  throat  of  tic  cutter,  through  which  the  shingle. 
when  cut,  passes,  is  made  m  the  cylinder;  so  that  the  shingle  is  dis- 
charged inside  of  the  cylinder,  then4  being  a  curved  guide  to  carry  it  out 
at  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  between  the  arms. 

Making  Staves,  and  other  parts  of  barrels,  fyc-  -Several  patents  have 
been  granted  for  improvements  in  this  branch  of  industry.  In  one  of  these 
machines,  the  staves  are  cut  by  means  of  reciprocating  cutters  from  blocks 
of  Avood  previously  steamed  to  prevent  cracking,  in  manner  varying  but 
very  little  from  machines  previously  known,  but  by  which  the  operation 
will  be  facilitated  ;  and  the  heads  are  formed  with  both  bevels  at  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  sections  of  saws  attached  to  the  periphery  and  face  of  a 
mandrel,  the  heading  being  presented  to  this  instrument  in  an  inclined  po- 
sition, and  turned  by  the  hand  of  the  attendant  so  as  to  present  every  part 
of  the  circumference  in  succession.  In  another,  the  staves,  after  being 
prepared  in  the  usual  way,  are  bent  and  held  together  at  the  ends  by  two 
circular  plates  and  two  mandrels,  and  turned  olf  by  means  of  a  cutter, 
which  moves  from  end  to  end  in  a  curve  corresponding  with  the  bilge  of 
the  barrel ;  after  being  thus  turned,  it  is  put  into  a  hollow  chuck,  and  the 
crose  and  howel  turned.  Two  machines  have  also  been  patented  for  split- 
ting and  shaving  hoop-poles,  which  are  presented  to  the  edge  of  the  split- 
ting and  shaving  knives  by  means  of  rollers  so  arranged  and  connected  as 
to  enable  the  pole  to  yield  in  any  direction,  and  present  the  knife  to  follow 
the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Lathes  for  taming  icood  fife. — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  modifi- 
cation of  Blanchard's  well  known  machine  for  turning  irregular  forms,  in 
which  the  pattern  and  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  turned  are  put  upon  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  rocking  frame,  and  the  pattern  and  cutter-wheel  on  a  car- 
riage that  has  but  one  motion  from  end  to  end.  On  the  cutter  carriage 
there  is  a  rocking  shaft,  with  a  pattern  wheel  on  one  end,  and  a  burr  cutter 
on  the  other,  to  smooth  or  finish  the  work. 

Another  patent  has  also  been  granted  for  another  modification  of  this 
machine  of  Blanchard's,  to  adapt  it  to  the  turning  of  oars  and  similar  work. 
The  pattern  in  this  machine  is  made  in  two  parts — the  handle  and  the 
blade ;  the  former,  which  is  round,  being  permanent,  and  the  other  turn- 
ing; and  to  the  carriage,  which  carries  the  pattern  and  cutter  wheel,  there 
is  attached,  by  a  movable  catch,  another  that  carries  a  rest  or  support  for 
the  oar,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  length,  cannot  be  turned  without; 
and  as  this  rest  or  support  cannot  be  carried  along  the  blade  o#r  irregular 
part  of  the  oar  at  the  proper  time,  the  two  carriages  are  disconnected,  and 
the  cutter  carriage  moves  on  to  the  end,  whilst  the  rest  remains  at  the  end 
of  the  handle  or  round  part. 

A  very  ingenious  machine  has  been  patented  for  turning  or  forming 
scythe  snaths.  The  cutters  are  connected  with  the  inner  periphery  of  a 
wheel,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  moved  towards  and  from  the  centre,  as  the 
piece  of  wood,  previously  bent  to  the  proper  curve,  is  introduced  and  car- 
ried through,  and  its  direction  changed  to  correspond  with  the  curvature. 

Patents  have  also  been  granted  for  modifications  of  machines,  before 
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known,  for  turning  spools,  whip  handles,  and  other  articles.  By  an  ar- 
rangement of  rotating  cutters,  and  circular  saws,  lately  patented,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  boxes  for  matches.  Other  patents  have  also  been  granted 
for  minor  improvements  in  machines  for  cuting  match  splints,  mortising 
and  boring  wood,  and  other  operations  connected  with  the  working  of 
lumber,  which,  not  possessing  any  distinctive  character,  cannot  be  noticed 
liere. 

9.-FIRE-ARMS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  OF  WAR. 

But  three  patents  have  been  granted  in  this  class  :  two  of  them  for  mod- 
ifications of  previously  known  modes  of  loading  small  arms  at  the  breech, 
by  making  the  rear  part  or  breech  of  the  barrel  separate.  In  one  of  them, 
this  separate  section  turns  on  a  pin  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  bore, 
and  at  the  side  ;  so  that,  by  turning  on  this  pin,  the  section  can  be  lifted 
up,  charged,  and  let  down  again.  And  in  the  other,  that  end  of  themove- 
ble  section  which  unites  with  the  main  portion  of  the  barrel  lifts  up,  as 
in  Hall's  rifle ;.  the  patent  being  granted  for  an  arrangement  of  parts  to 
throw  it  up  and  down,  and  to  insure  its  retention  in  line  with  the  bore 
when  down. 

The  third  patent  is  for  an  alleged  improvement  in  the  mode  of  making 
large  wrought-iron  guns,  by  means  of  a  series  of  rings,  or  hoops,  screwed 
into  each  other,  to  form  the  inner  periphery  or  bore,  over  which  another 
series  of  rings  are  screwed,  breaking  joints  with  the  first;  and,  in  this 
manner,  adding  a  third,  fourth,  or  any  other  number,  to  increase  the  thick- 
ness. 

Several  applications  for  patents  were  made,  during  the  past  year,  for  makin  g 
this  class  of  guns  by  means  of  staves  and  hoops,  or  rings,  which  were  reject- 
ed for  the  want  of  novelty;  this  mode  having  been  the  first  adopted  when 
cannons  were  first  made,  and  finally  abandoned  as  worthless.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  those  who  have  applied  their  minds  and  means  to  make 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  large  guns  of  wrought  iron  have  not 
first  acquainted  themselves  with  the  properties  of  iron,  and  the  various 
changes  which  it  undergoes  whilst  under  the  action  of  the  fire  and  ham- 
mer ;  for  there  is  probably  no  branch  of  the  arts  that  requires  more  expe- 
rience and  judgment,  aided  by  science,  than  the  working  of  iron,  particu- 
larly when  applied  to  ordnance ;  and  yet  persons  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  undertake  to  dictate  to  men  of  experience  and  science. 

10  —MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  sweeping  of  streets  by  machinery  has,  for  a  few  years  past,  attracted 
much  attention  by  its  importance  as  a  sanitive  question  ;  and  several  ma- 
chines for  this  purpose  have  been  patented  and  reduced  to  practice  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  During  the  past  year,  another  patent  was  grant- 
ed for  one  which  appears  to  have  much  merit.  It  consists  of  a  set  of 
curved  brooms,  that  are  moved  around  a  shaft  horizontally,  and  carry  the 
dirt  to  one  side  of  the  street,  and  then  rise  up  to  deposite  it  in  windrows. 
The  mechanism  of  the  moving  parts  is  ingenious  and  simple,  and  not 
liable  to  be  deranged.  I  have  seen  a  full  size  operative  machine,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  succeed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ingenious  in- 
ventor. 

Several  other  patents  have  been  granted  for  miscellaneous  articles,  such 
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as  traps  for  the  catching  of  animals,  modes  of  furling  and  unfurling 
awnings  for  shielding  dwellings  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  arrange- 
ments of  nets  for  catching  fish. 

I  have  thus  presented  to  your  consideration  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  inventions  made,  or  rather  brought  to  maturity,  during 
the  past  year.  This  mass  of  ingenuity,  presented  to  the  world  in  the  short 
space  of  twelve  months,  would,  to  the  student  of  antiquity,  appear  marvel- 
ous— nay,  fabulous  ;  but  not  so  to  the  student  of  modern  progress,  whose 
mind  has  been  schooled  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  useful  under  the  in- 
ductive system. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  society  at  large,  whicji  has  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  so  much  benefited  by  inventions  and  the  progress  of  the 
useful  arts,  should  pay  so  little  attention  to  this  subject.  The  fruits  of  the 
labors  of  inventors  are  enjoyed  and  recognized  by  the  world  at  large,  but 
the  authors  of  all  these  benefits  pass  through  the  world  unnoticed,  and  in 
most  cases  unrewarded.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  literary  men  do  not  turn 
their  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  useful,  and,  with  the  pen  of  fancy,  add 
ornament  and  beauty  to  the  solid  edifice. 

The  preceding  sketch  presents  a  striking  fact  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  branches  of  the  arts  which  have  been  in  a  prosperous  condition  during 
the  past  two  years  (as,  for  instance,  cotton  manufactures)  have  received  a 
smaller  number  of  contributions  from  inventors  than  those  which  have 
been  in  a  depressed  state,  (as  civil  engineering.)  -This  state  of  things  cor- 
responds with  a  striking  fact  which  I  have  long  since  observed.  The 
master-spirits,  looking  through  the  present  to  the  future,  have  made  their 
great  leading  inventions  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  especially  with 
a  view  to  force  a  change  in  the  condition  of  society;  while  secondary 
minds  have  adapted  their  labors  to  the  demands  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  ; — the  one  leading,  the  other  following.  But  the  American 
character  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general  rule;  and  whether  this 
be  the  effect  of  our  institutions,  of  our  vast  extent  of  territory,  or  of  both, 
is  difficult  to  decide  ;  but  that  such  is  the  fact,  must  be  evident  to  all.  Im- 
provements in  the  other  countries  keep  pace  with  the  general  state  of 
things;  they  rise  with  prosperity,  and  sink  with  adversity;  whilst,  here,  it 
is  the  converse  of  the  proposition.  There,  they  seem  to  be  the  effects  of 
prosperity  ;  and  here,  the  causes.  So  closely  has  this  been  observed,  that, 
without  any  other  source  of  information,  the  condition  of  the  various 
branches  of  industry  could  be  ascertained  from  the  archives  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  M.  KELLER, 

Examiner  of  Patents. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 
Commissioner  of  Patents, 
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G. 

Report  of  Charles  G.  Page,  Examiner,  fyc. 

Patent  Office,  January,  1845. 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  your  requisition,  I  have  the  honor,  herewith^ 
to  submit  a  brief  review  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  far  as 
they  are  embraced  under  the  subjects  allotted  to  me  for  examination,  during 
the  past  year. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1844,  1  have  reported  to  you  the  re- 
sults of  my  examinations  upon  644  applications  for  patents  ;  309  of  this  num- 
ber have  been  patented  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  remaining  335  rejected, 

There  are  22  clasSes  or  divisions  of  applications  for  patents  ;  each  class 
comprehending  subdivisions,  amounting  in  many  of  the  classes  to  upwards 
of  20. 

Twelve  of  the  22  classes  are  assigned  to  my  supervision,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

1st.  Agriculture,  including  instruments  and  operations. 

2d.  Chemical  processes,  manufactures,  and  compounds,  including  medi- 
cines, dyeing,  color-making,  distilling,  soap  and  candle-making,  mortars, 
cement,  &c. 

3d.  Calorific;  comprising  lamps,  fireplaces,  stoves,  grates,  furnaces  for 
heating  buildings,  cooking  apparatus,  preparations  for  fuel,  &c. 

4th.  Mathematical,  philosophical,  and  optical  instruments,  clocks,  chro- 
nometers, &c. 

5th.  Hydraulics  and  pneumatics  ;  including  water-wheels,  windmills,  and 
other  implements  operated  on  by  air  or  water,  or  employed  in  the  raising 
and  delivery  of  fluids. 

6th.  Lever,  screw,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  as  applied  to  pressing, 
weighing,  raising,  and  moving  weights. 

7th.  Stone  and  clay  manufactures,  including  machines  for  pottery,  glass- 
making,  brick-making,  dressing  and  preparing  stone,  cement,  and  other  build- 
ing materials. 

8th.  Leather,  including  tanning  and  dressing,  manufacture  of  boots, 
shoes,  saddlery,  harness,  &c. 

9th.  Household  furniture,  machines  and  implements  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, including  washing  machines,  bread  and  cracker  machines,  feather- 
dressing,  (fee. 

10th.  Arts,  (polite,)  fine  and  ornamental,  including  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  engraving,  books,  printing,  binding,  jewelry,  &c. 

11th.  Surgical  and  medical  instruments,  including  trusses,  dental  instru- 
ments, bathing  apparatus,  &c. 

12th.  Wearing  apparel,  articles  for  the  toilet,  &c,  including  instruments 
for  manufacturing. 

AGRICULTURE— 69  PATENTS  GRANTED. 

The  large  number  of  patents  granted  for  applications  pertaining  to 
this  class  may  be  taken  as  fair  ground  for  the  deduction  that  the  subject 
is  still  one  of  great  growing  interest,  and  is,  at  present,  engrossing  a  very 
large  share  of  the  inventive  talent  of  our  country.  In  the  short  space 
of  one  year,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  important  revolution, 
any  signal  discovery,  or  many  really  useful  inventions  should  be  made 
in  a  pursuit  claiming,  above  all  others,  the  right  of  primogeniture.  Ad- 
vances, nevertheless,  are  constantly  being  made  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
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try.  Every  year  it  is  acquiring  fresh  laurels  and  a  higher  reputation 
for  itself.  The  "sweat  of  the  brow"  is  not  now  the  mainspring  of  its 
operations,  the  grand  key  to  its  suecess  ;  nor  the  open  field  the  sole  theatre 
of  experiment.  The  closet,  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  are  its  nurses. 
The  most  exalted  intellects  arc  becoming  farmers,  as  it  were,  in  the  retiracy 
of  their  studies.  Science,  both  chemical  and  physical,  have  become  the 
palladium  of  agriculture.  Since  the  publication  of  Liebig's  valuable  work 
on  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  we  must  date  a  new  era  in  this  science. 
It  has,  at  least,  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  his  labors ;  and  its  publication 
in  this  country,  in  newspaper  form,  for  the  low  price  of  25  cents,  (when  the 
ordinary  bookstore  price  has  been  $1  50,)  will  aid  greatly  in  disseminating 
knowledge,  so  essential  to  farming  interests.  The  use  of  guano*  as  a  ma- 
nure has  long  been  known  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  sub- 
stance has  been  employed  for  many  years  to  fertilize  the  barren  soils  on  the 
coast  of  Peru  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  elicited  attention,  other  than  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity,  from  the  most  enlightened  agricultural  portions  of  the 
world,  until  after  the  appearance  of  Liebig's  work.  The  announcement 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  guano  to  a  soil 
which  consists  of  nothing  but  sand  and  clay,  to  procure  the  richest  crop  of 
maize,  was  sufficient  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  farmer,  and  excite  the 
cupidity  of  the  merchant.  No  writer  has  dwelt  so  much  on  the  importance 
of  nitrogen  as  a  manure,  as  Liebig ;  and  it  is  this  feature,  in  part,  which 
constitutes  the  grand  novelty  and  value  of  his  work.  In  the  above  quoted 
assertion,  where  guano  is  added  to  clay  and  sand,  we  suppose  not  a  trace 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil ;  and  yet,  by  the  addition  of  a  manure,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  urate,  phosphate,  carbonate,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  salts, 
all  containing  nitrogen,  we  have  the  richest  crops  of  maize.  The  husband- 
ing of  substances  containing  nitrogen,  and  attention  to  the  proper  methods 
for  its  fixation,  will  soon  become  objects  of  paramount  importance  with  the 
farmer. 

Ploughs. —  Several  important  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  in- 
strument during  the  past  year  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  for  modes  of  fastening 
and  so  fitting  the  points  and  shares,  that,  in  case  of  wear  or  injury,  they  can 
be  easily  replaced  by  the  farmer  himself.  It  is  a  question,  perhaps,  yet  to 
be  decided,  whether  cast-iron  ploughs  are  more  economical  to  the  farmer  than 
the  ploughs  with  cast-iron  mould  boards  and  wrought  shares  and  points.  In 
the  latter,  the  mould-board  is  liable  to  be  broken,  and,  if  so,  can  hardly  be 
replaced  ;  but,  as  the  share  and  point  are  the  parts  most  liable  to  injury,  if 
these  are  wrought  iron,  and  fastened  in  a  simple  and  firm  manner,  the 
farmer  who  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  ordinary  blacksmith,  or  may 
have  one  upon  his  establishment,  can  easily  repair  the  damage,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  cast-iron  plough,  he  could  not  do  without  sending  to  the 
manufacturer  or  the  foundry  for  a  new  casting.    This  objection  to  the  cast- 

*  Guano  is  the  putrid  excrement  of  sea-birds,  and  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  inlands 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  are  visited  by  immense  flocks  of  these  birds  during  their  breeding 
season.  The  islands  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  with  this  material,  and  are  now- 
visited  by  large  numbers  of  ships  from  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  and,  within  a  few  months, 
several  large  cargoes  have  been  brought  into  our  principal  ports,  and  met  with  a  ready  sale. 
Among  some  interesting  facts  connected  with  this  new  species  of  trade,  we  see  it  stated  that, 
while  digging  the  guano,  the  body  of  a  man  has  been  disinterred,  and  found  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation  ;  and  that  eggs  are  frequently  found  in  a  good  condition,  which  must  have 
been  buried  for  years.  If  triK,  these  facts  must  call  up  some  entirely  new  principle  in  chemical 
science;  for,  according  to  Liebig's  doctrine  of  eremacausis,  and  even  common  experience,  one 
would  hardly  look  upon  putrescent  excrement  as  a  preservative  of  animal  tissues. 
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iron  plough  is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  obviated  by  many  dealers,  who  are 
in  the  practice  of  putting  up  with  each  plough,  for  a  slight  extra  expense, 
two  or  more  extra  points  and  shares.  Few  ploughs  have  been  patented 
during  the  past  year.  Several  applications  have  been  made  for  patents  for 
the  substitution  of  steel  for  cast  or  wrought  iron  in  ploughs,  and  rejected 
upon  the  well-established  ground  that  the  mere  substitution  of  one  well 
known  material  for  another  is  not  the  subject  of  a  patent.  Several  cultiva- 
tors and  combined  ploughs  for  light  soils  have  been  patented  ;  but  nothing 
of  definite  value  can  be  predicated  upon  this  class  of  inventions.  An  inge- 
nious instrument  for  digging  potatoes  has  been  the  subject  of  a  patent,  and, 
though  it  may  fail  to  do  all  it  professes,  is  certainly  an  approximation  to 
an  invention  very  much  needed.  This  operation  is  one  of  vast  labor  ;  and 
a  cheap  labor-saving  machine,  which,  in  case  of  very  large  crops,  should 
leave  one  tenth,  or  even  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  in  the  ground, 
would  be  a  welcome  invention. 

A  promising  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  grain  cradle,  by  making 
the  teeth  of  hollow  metal,  filling  them  up  with  wood  sufficiently" far  to  in- 
sure strength.  The  teeth  glide  very  easily  through  the  grain,  and  are  not 
liable  to  the  objection  of  warping  and  sticking  where  the  grain  is  wet,  as 
is  the  case  with  wooden  teeth. 

A  simple  and  effective  instrument  for  gathering  fruit  from  trees  has  been 
patented,  by  which  the  ladder  may  be  generally  dispensed  with,  and  the 
trees  and  fruit  saved  from  injury. 

Some  important  improvements  have  been  made  in  smut  machines,  and 
in  machines  for  hulling  seeds. 

The  wheat-fan,  or  winnowing  machine,  has  been  of  late  much  improved 
by  the  use  of  the  spiral  fan  in  the  place  of  the  old  flutter-wheel  fan;  and, 
although  the  introduction  of  the  spiral  fan  is  not  recent,  yet  it  has,  during 
the  past  year,  been  introduced  under  such  modifications  as  to  render  the 
instrument  very  serviceable.  In  connexion  with  this  instrument  also,  an 
interesting  and  useful  feature  has  been  secured  by  patent,  consisting  of  a 
mode  of  so  operating  the  screens  or  sieves  as  to  give  just  that  motion  which 
is  imparted  to  them  when  they  are  used  in  the  hand. 

Bee-hives. — A  growing  interest  is  evident  in  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
and  a  large  number  of  applications  have  been  received.  Seven  of  them 
have  been  patented,  and  a  greater  number  rejected.  Most  of  the  alleged 
improvements  have  claimed  to  be  remedies  against  the  bee-moth,  the  pest  of 
the  apiarian.  As  bee  culture  increases,  the  bee- moth  seems  to  become 
more  numerous  and  troublesome,  and  should  therefore  be  vigorously  met 
by  vigilance  and  ingenuity.  In  this  latitude,  it  requires  every  attention  to 
save  the  bees  from  this  their  great  enemy;  and  so  formidable  has  it  become 
from  numbers,  that  the  same  devices  which  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  give 
protection  farther  north,  will  not  apply  here. 

Nothing  yet  seems  to  be  of  any  value,  except  placing  the  hives  upon  the 
ground — the  hives  being  made  very  tight,  and  the  entrance  of  the  bees 
being  as  low  as  possible. 

CHEMISTRY— 27  PATENTS  GRANTED. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  in  this  branch  during  the  past 
year,  is  one  for  silvering  looking-glasses,  for  which  letters  patent  have  been 
granted.  The  invention  consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  coating  of  silver 
for  quicksilver  in  the  preparation  of  glass  mirrors,    It  has  been  publicly 
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announced  that  the  Rothschilds  had  offered  £100,000  for  the  suppression 
of  this  discovery  ;  but  the  enormity  of  the  amount,  and  the  proverbial  in- 
telligence of  that  house,  preclude  the  credence  of  the  credulous  to  such  a 
report.  It  has  been  for  some  time  known  that  aldehyde  (which,  in  chemis- 
try, means  alcohol  minus  hydrogen)  possessed  the  property  of  precipitating 
silver  from  its  oxides  in  metallic  form  by  the  aid  of  beat ;  and  that  a  glass 
tube — such,  for  instance,  as  a  test  tube — might  be  coaled  with  silver  on  its 
inner  surface,  by  heating  in  it,  over  a  spirit  lamp,  certain  salts  of  silver  in 
conjunction  with  aldehyde.  Such  a  proeess  would,  of  course,  be  inapplica- 
ble to  mirrors  ;  but  the  patentee  has  invented  means  of  effecting  the  perfect 
reduction  of  the  silver  by  aldehyde,  without  the  aid  of  heat.  The  most  im- 
portant result  of  this  discovery  will  be  found  in  its  bearing  upon  the  health 
of  those  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  looking-glasses. 

By  the  usual  process  of  amalgamation,  such  quantities  of  mercury  are 
used  as  to  render  the  occupation  extremely  unhealthy — an  evil  entirely- 
remedied  by  the  new  process.  The  coating  is  even  said  to  surpass  in  re- 
Meeting  power  that  usually  employed,  although  this  seems  rather  improba- 
ble. No  specimens  have  yet  been  received  at  this  office,  although  they 
have  been  represented  as  of  great  beauty. 

In  the  old  process  for  silvering,  or  rather  coating  mirrors,  an  amalgam 
of  tin  and  mercury  is  laid  upoathe  surface  of  clear  plate-glass;  and  this 
amalgam,  when  freed  from  the  mercury  by  pressure,  constitutes  the  reflect- 
ing surface.  The  extensive  use  of  mercury  in  this  operation,  renders  it  ex- 
tremely unhealthy  ;  and  the  coating  thus  formed  is  liable  to  be  defaced  by 
chemical  changes,  as  is  frequently  witnessed  in  the  spots  occurring  upon 
the  backs  of  mirrors.  It  is  contended  that  the  new  invention  obviates  these 
difficulties.  The  process  for  coating  the  glass  with  silver,  is  substantially 
as  follows  :  The  glass  is  carefully  cleaned,  laid  upon  a  table,  and  a  rim  of 
wax,  or  some  suitable  substance,  raised  around  its  borders.  A  solution  of 
silver  is  then  poured  upon  the  glass,  a  little  ammonia  added,  and  from  time 
to  time  a  little  oil  of  cassia  and  alcohol :  after  which  oil  of  cloves  is  added, 
when  precipitation  commences,  and  a  pure  and  firm  coating  of  silver  is 
formed  upon  the  glass,  which  is  afterwards  carefully  dried  and  protected 
from  injury. 

India-rubber  fabrics. — The  great  value  of  caoutchouc  in  the  arts  has 
led  to  a  great  variety  of  devices  to  overcome  those  difficulties  experienced 
on  its  first  introduction,  viz:  a  speedy  mode  of  dissolving,  and  a  speedy 
mode  of  drying  the  solution.  No  solvent  has  ever  been  obtained  better 
than  the  caoutchoucine,  a  liquor  prepared  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
the  caoutchouc  itself;  but  the  great  expense  of  the  solvent  precludes  its  in- 
troduction at  present,  and  turpentine  is  generally  used  as  the  most  econom- 
ical solvent.  A  great  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  experienced  in  drying  the 
rubber  when  turpentine  was  the  solvent ;  but  this  seems  now  to  be  entirely 
overcome,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  sulphur.  Unfortunately  for  this  inven- 
tion, the  greater  part  of  the  fabrics  prepared  of  India-rubber  are  for  wearing- 
apparel  \  and  the  smell  of  the  sulphur,  which  is  retained  for  an  indefinite 
time,  is  a  serious  objection  to  their  common  use.  As  a  subject  of  special 
interest,  and  one  which  has  made  great  advances  during  the  past  year,  we 
may  cite  the  invention  for  manufacturing  corrugated  or  shirred  India-rub- 
ber fabrics.  By  this  is  understood  that  species  of  goods  or  fabric  which  is 
now  in  extensive  use  for  suspenders,  and  all  kinds  of  straps  where  elasticity 
is  a  desirable  property.  The  invention  mainly  consists  in  stretching  threads 
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of  India-rubber  to  their  utmost  tension,  or  nearly  so,  and  enclosing  these 
threads  between  two  layers  of  cloth  of  any  kind,  as  taste  may  dictate ;  the 
layers  of  cloth  are  made  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  threads  by  means  of  India- 
rubber  cement,  the  whole  being  passed  between  heavy  rollers,  to  secure  a 
perfect  union.  As  soon  as  the  fabric  has  become  firm  and  dry,  the  India- 
rubber  threads  are  allowed  to  contract,  which  draws  the  cloth  into  wrinkles  ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  corrugated  or  shirred  goods.  The  material  thus 
prepared,  serves  a  great  variety  of  purposes  ;  is  made  into  shoes  or  slippers, 
and  is  introduced  in  every  part  of  wearing  apparel.  The  threads  of  India- 
rubber  have  also  been  woven  into  loose  fabrics,  producing  a  better  article 
than  the  foregoing,  though  at  present  more  expensive.  Caoutchouc,  or  In- 
dia-rubber, may  be  regarded  as  a  highly  valuable  gift  to  man,  and  it  is  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  culture  of  the  tree  yielding  this  substance  may  suc- 
ceed in  the  southern  portions  of  our  country.  From  it  are  made  many  val- 
uable surgical  instruments  ;  it  makes  the  life-preserver  for  the  mariner,  the 
gas-holder  for  the  chemist,  affords  protection  to  the  invalid  and  delicate  in 
health,  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  valuable  varnishes,  paves  the 
stables  of  royalty,  serves  as  roofing  to  buildings,  and  a  vast  variety  of  pur- 
poses both  of  comfort  and  economy. 

Sal  ceratus. — This  article,  so  useful  to  the  housekeeper  in  the  making  of 
bread,  sweetening  of  milk,  accelerating  the  churning  of  cream,  &c.  is  usu- 
ally made  by  forcing  an  extra  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa.  One  of  the  common  modes  of  doing  this,  is  to  suspend 
the  carbonate  of  potassa  in  suitable  vessels  over  the  fermenting  liquor  in 
distilleries  and  breweries.  The  process  of  fermentation  fills  the  vats  with 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  combining  with  the  carbonate, 
gives  us  the  super-carbonate  of  potassa,  or  sal  aeratus.  Owing  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  business  by  a  large  number  of  distillers,  a  considerable 
source  of  the  supply  of  this  article  is  cut  off;  and  the  inventor  proposes,  as 
a  substitute,  to  impregnate  the  salt  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  a 
common  anthracite  coal  fire. 

Salt  making. — Two  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  this 
process  ;  in  both  of  which  the  brine  is  heated  at  the  surface,  instead  of  the 
usual  mode  of  applying  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  It  is  a  well-known, 
feature  iu  crystalization,  that  rest  or  quiet  among  the  particles  of  a  solution 
insures  the  formation  of  large  and  pure  crystals.  The  agitation  consequent 
upon  heating  a  liquid  at  its  lowest  portion,  interferes  with  the  regular  forma- 
tion of  crystals,  and  the  salt  is  deposited  in  crude  and  irregular  masses.  In 
one  of  the  two  last-mentioned  patents,  the  heat  is  applied  over  the  surface 
of  the  brine  by  means  of  tubes  conveying  steam ;  in  the  other,  ingenious 
contrivances  are  resorted  to  for  lowering  or  raising  these  tubes,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Evaporation  must  of  course  pro- 
ceed very  slowly  in  these  operations  ;  but  if  purity  of  the  salt  is  desired,  it 
is  thus  attained. 

Sugar. — Very  important  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  sugar- 
making,  and  some  inventions  patented  during  the  year  1843  have  been  put 
to  the  test  during  the.  past  year.  And  if  reports  which  have  come  casually 
to  this  office  are  true,  they  must  be  of  great  value  to  the  inventors,  and  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  southern  portions  of  our  country.  The  im- 
provements are  three-fold — being  in  the  economy  of  fuel,  evaporating  the* 
sirups,  and  granulation  of  the  sugar.  Important  improvements  have  also 
been  made  in  the  modes  of  filtration.    In  one  of  these,  the  sirup,  or,  in- 
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deed,  any  liquid  to  be  filtered,  is  run  into  the  centre  of  a  cylinder  filled  with 
pulverized  charcoal,  or  other  filtering  material  ;  the  cylinder  being  kept  in 
rapid  revolution,  the  liquor  is  forced  through  perforations  on  its  outer  sur- 
face by  centrifugal  action.  The  experiments  with  the  cornstalk  sugar  have 
been  prosecuted  with  promising  success,  and  it  is  likely  to  become  a  profit- 
able occupation. 

Lard. — The  separation  of  the  two  proximate  constituents  of  lard,  viz : 
elaine  and  stearine,  or,  m  common  phraseology,  lard  oil  and  candle-stuff, 
has  been  for  several  years  an  object  of  pursuit,  and  is  now  accomplished  in 
a  very  perfect  manner.  The  chemical  processes  described  in  my  last  report 
for  separating  these  substances,  seem  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
superseded  by  mechanical  agency ;  pressure,  when  applied  in  a  certain 
manner,  being  found  fully  to  answer  the  purpose.  The  most  valuable 
improvement,  and  one  for  which  a  patent  has  been  granted,  is  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure  to  the  solid  tissues  containing  fat,  before  they  have  been 
burned  (or,  rather,  overheated)  in  the  process  of  trying  out,  as  it  is  called. 
The  lard  and  oil  produced  in  this  way  are  purer,  sweeter,  keep  much 
better  in  the  warm  climates,  and  are  rendered  in  large  quantities.  A  for- 
eign patent  has  been  granted  for  purifying  oils,  particularly  for  soap  oils, 
by  forcing  air  through  them  when  in  a  heated  state. 

Lampblack. — A  mode  of  making  lampblack  has  been  patented  ;  which, 
it  is  asserted,  produces  a  much  larger  quantity  from  a  given  weight  of  resin 
than  the  old  method,  in  which  the  smoke  from  the  burning  resin  was  car- 
ried through  long  chimneys,  and  condensed  upon  bags  or  mats — that  por- 
tion of  the  smoke  passing  out  of  the  chimney  which  would  have  made  the 
finest  carbon  or  lampblack.  In  the  new  process,  the  smoke  is  received  in 
a  very  large  apartment,  and  condensed  upon  the  walls  and  floor,  from 
which  it  is  brushed  off  when  sufficiently  accumulated.  The  apartment  is 
made  tight,  and  without  ventilation ;  and  the  calculation  is  so  made,  that 
the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air  of  the  room  will  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  consume  all  the  resin  which  is  put  into  the  furnace.  As  soon  as  one 
burning  is  over,  and  the  smoke  all  condensed,  the  windows  are  opened, 
a  fresh  supply  of  air  admitted,  and  the  operation  again  repeated. 

Music. — The  iEolian  piano,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  instrument 
well  known  as  the  accordion  with  the  piano  forte,  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and,  if  reports  are  true,  the  inventor  is  reaping  a  rich  reward. 
Attempts  were  made  many  years  ngo  to  effect  this  combination,  but  without 
3uceess.  The  inventor  has  so  arranged  the  operating  parts  of  the  two  in- 
struments, that  the  pinno  forte  movement  is  not  at  all  interfered  with  in 
operating  the  accordion.  The  action  of  the  piano  and  accordion  are  made 
simultaneous,  at  the  will  of  the  performer,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance. 
The  instruments  are  well  adapted  for  situations  where  injuries,  very  likely 
to  happen  to  the  accordion,  are  easily  repaired  ;  and  where  the  proprietor 
or  performer  is  enabled  to  tune  the  piano  by  the  accordion — the  pitch  of 
which  is  not  so  apt  to  change  under  the  influences  of  moisture,  changes 
of  temperature,  and  frequent  use,  as  the  strings  of  the  piano.  The  piano 
has,  for  several  years  past,  been  very  much  improved,  particularly  in  the 
touch  or  movement,  and  by  the  introduction  of  cast-metal  frames  to  sustain 
the  strings  ;  giving  greater  stability  of  pitch  and  improved  tones.  The 
piano  may,  perhaps,  take  rank  next  to  the  violin,  as  a  musical  instrument 
affording  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  taste  and  skill ;  but  genius  is  not 
33 
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satisfied  with  the  piano  as  it  is,  and  is  bent  upon  increasing  its  capabilities 
to  suit  the  diversities  of  taste,  and  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  an  in- 
strument of  versatile  powers.  Within  a  few  days,  a  patent  has  been  granted 
for  a  mode  of  producing  the  harmonic  tones  upon  the  piano,  by  connecting 
with  a  pedal  an  apparatus  which  shall  make  a  slight  pressure  upon  the 
middle  of  the  string:  thus  giving  the  harmonic  octave.  The  pressure  is 
made  to'imitate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  of  the  finger  in  producing  these 
exquisite  tones  upon  other  stringed  instruments.  Pressure  upon  other 
nodes  of  the  strings  would,  of  course,  produce  harmonic  tones ;  but  the 
inventor  is  satisfied  with  the  harmonic  oclaves.  A  patent  has  been  granted 
for  the  combination  of  the  glassichord  with  the  piano  ;  and  in  the  same 
confiexion  an  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  tones  of  the  glassichord 
itself,  by  a  more  elastic  mode  of  suspending  the  strips  of  glass  than  has 
been  before  used. 

CALORIF1C-54  PATENTS  GRANTED. 

Many  of  the  patents  under  this  class  are  of  a  useful  purport;  but  the 
subject  has  been  run  so  threadbare,  from  the  immense  number  of  patents 
hitherto  granted,  that  but  little  chance  is  left  for  the  display  of  genius.  In 
regard  to  stoves,  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  their  comparative 
economy ;  and  the  domestic  regulation  of  families,  and  their  peculiar  and 
distinct  wants,  growing  out  of  difference  of  circumstances,  requiring  so 
many  varieties  in  this  article  of  furniture,  that  the  number  of  models  of 
this  invention  far  exceeds  any  other  in  the  office.  To  the  casual  observer, 
the  inspection  of  this  class  in  the  model-room  might  appear  as  offering 
promise  of  a  patent  for  every  change  of  form  that  could  be  devised,  and  a 
precedent  for  the  same  liberality  of  action  in  every  other  class  of  inventions ; 
but,  from  the  nature  of  the  invention,  the  patentable  features  are,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  out  of  sight,  and  within  the  stove.  A  large  number  of 
applications  for  patents  for  stoves  have  been  rejected,  as  presenting  nothing 
more  than  mere  changes  of  form. 

Fireplaces. — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  peculiar  construction  of  fire- 
place, in  which  the  inventor  proposes  to  obviate  the  smoking  by  so  con- 
structing the  chimney,  in  building  the  house,  that  a  current  of  air,  brought 
from  out  of  doors,  descends  in  a  sheet  the  entire  length  of  the  arch  of  the 
fireplace,  and  comes  down  obliquely  forward,  in  front  of  the  fire.  A 
patent  has  also  been  granted  for  a  mode  of  curing  smoky  chimneys ;  the 
substance  of  which  consists  in  dropping  the  back  of  the  fireplace  about  six 
inches  below  the  arch,  and  enlarging  the  throat  above  the  arch.  The  in- 
ventor contends  that  neither  of  these  features  alone  would  cure  the  defect ; 
but  their  combination  is  essential  to  the  result. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  lamps  for 
preventing  the  overflowing  and  leakage  of  oil  about  the  cap  and  wick  tube — 
a  serious  inconvenience  with  all  hand-lamps.  The  foundation  of  the  sev- 
eral improvements  is  found  in  a  patent  granted  for  an  oil-feeder,  in  which 
the  same  evil  was  obviated.  The  improvement  seems  to  be  of  little 
avail  in  the  glass  hand  lamps,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  leak  at  the  junction 
of  the  metallic  cap  and  the  body  of  the  lamp.  Whether  the  leakage  is  here 
owing  to  the  permeability  of  the  cement  by  oil,  or  to  carelessness  in  cement- 
ing the  cap  to  the  lamp,  the  manufacturers  can  best  decide  ;  but  certain  it 
isj  that  a  large  majority  of  the  glass  lamps  offered  for  sale — even  those 
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provided  with  the  improved  cap — are  unfit  for  delicate  fingers  to  handle. 
The  improvement  consists  mamly  in  providing  a  cap  of  considerable  capa- 
city, about  the  base  of  the  wick  tnbes,  to  catch  the  oil  thai  flows  over  by  the 

capillary  action  of  the  wick  :  but,  as  oil  finds'  its  way  so  readily  between 
metallic  surfaces,  even  when  pressed  very  tightly  together,  il  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  provide  against  the  leakage  between  the  threads  of  the  screw,  hy 
which  the  cap  is  fitted  to  the  lamp  This  has  been  effected  by  placing  the 
cap  with  its  screw  entirely  within  the  cup  for  catching  the  waste  oil.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  a  small  hole,  serving  to  supply  the  lamp  with  air, 
and  return  to  the  lamp  any  oil  caught  by  the  cup.  In  metallic  lamps, 
there  being  no  other  joint  than  this  within  the  cup,  the  remedy  is  perfect  ; 
but  the  improvement  will  be  of  no  avail  in  glass  lamps,  until  some  means 
are  devised  of  securing  the  caps  to  the  glass  to  prevent  leakage. 

Under  the  head  of  calorific,  has  hern  included  a  patent  for  a  reflector  for 
lighthouses  ;  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  optical  instrument.  The 
mirror  is  of  plated  copper,  struck  up  in  the  usual  parabolic  form,  and  cov- 
ered with  thin  glass,  conforming  in  shape  to  the  mirror.  Silver  exposed  to 
the  air,  in  almost  any  situation,  soon  tarnishes,  principally  from  the  action  of 
sulphur  ;  but  when  exposed  to  sea  air,  blackens  very  rapidly,  from  the  action 
of  the  chlorine  of  the  sea-water.  Consequently,  silvered  mirrors  in  light- 
houses require  frequent  cleaning;  and,  from  the  coarse  materials  employed 
usually  in  such  places,  they  soon  become  defaced  and  worn  out.  The  ad- 
vantages promised  from  the  improvement  are:  1st,  that  the  silvered  surface 
of  the  mirror,  being  entirely  protected  from  the  air,  is  always  bright,  and  is 
thus  saved  from  injury  and  wear  by  rubbing;  and,  2d,  that,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  amount  of  silver  used  in  plating  may  be  much  diminished, 
so  as  even  to  admit  of  galvanic  plating. 

Some  patents  have  been  granted  for  lard  lamps  ;  but  thus  far  no  hand 
lamps  have  been  found  to  burn  lard  well  without  som^  contrivance  for 
keeping  the  lard  near  the  top  of  the  wick.  The  complication  of  such  con- 
trivances, and  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  render  such  lamps  too  ex- 
pensive. The  devices  for  conducting  the  heat  of  the  flame  downwards 
into  the  lard,  are  still  resorted  to;  though  it  is  entirely  nugatory  to  bring  a 
conducting  body  into  the  flame  for  this  purpose,  as  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
conductor,  and  its  refrigerating  effect  upon  the  flame,  render  such  lamps 
useless. 


*  The  art  of  electrotyping 'lias  not  been  before  the  office  as  the  subject  of 
application  for  a  patent;  but  several  specimens  of  silver  plating  upon  iron 
work  for  harness,  show  a  highly  improved  condition  of  the  art  of  plating 
by  the  galvanic  method.  The  art  promises  to  be  ultimately  of  great  value, 
though  considerable  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  experienced  in  laying  on  the 
precious  metals  to  such  a  degree  of  thickness  as  to  prevent  acids  and  cor- 
roding solutions  from  getting  at  the  inferior  metal  underneath.  The  mo- 
ment this  takes  place,  the  whole  work  is  rapidly  destroyed,  the,  acid  working 
under,  and  entirely  removing  the  deposite  of  gold  or  silver,  and  acting  with 
greater  energy  upon  the  inferior  metal,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in   contact 


*  Continued  from  class  of  chemistry,  page  513. 
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with  a  metal  of  an  opposite  electrical  character,  which  forms  a  galvanic 
series,  and  facilitates  the  attack  upon  the  most  oxidizable  metal.  This  art, 
sometimes  called  the  galvanoplastic  art,  has  been  abused  by  the  vicious 
for  the  purposes  of  counterfeiting  the  precious  metals ;  but  there  can 
be  no  truth  in  the  prevailing  opinion  that  bank  notes  have  been  counter- 
feited by  the  aid  of  this  art,  in  conjunction  with  the  Daguerreotype  pro- 
cess. It  is  supposed  that  a  bank  note  is  first  copied  by  the  Daguerreotype 
of  the  normal  size  of  the  note  ;  and  the  plate  upon  which  the  copy  is  thus 
taken  is  etched  by  chemical  action,  and  thus  made  to  produce/ac  similes  of 
the  original.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  procedure  are  seem- 
ingly insuperable,  and  are  as  follows  : 

Firstly.  No  arrangement  of  lenses  ever  known  can  produce  an  image 
perfect  in  all  its  detail  and  proportions  of  the  normal  size  of  the  object. 

Secondly.  No  process  of  etching  a  Daguerreotype  impression  has  ever 
been  devised  to  produce  engravings  equally  perfect  with  the  original. 

Thirdly.  Bank-note  engraving  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  kinds  to  imi- 
tate, from  the  minuteness  of  detail ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  ink  required  to  pro- 
duce a  tolerable  impression  from  an  etched  Daguerreotype  must  be  of  a 
peculiar  kind  and  color,  there  would  be  extreme  difficulty  in  producing  an 
imitation  passable  even  with  the  most  ignorant.  The  first  difficulty  men- 
tioned would  alone  be  sufficient  to  quiet  all  fears  upon  this  subject.  The 
only  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  from  electrotype  copies,  the  process  of 
procuring  which  was  described  in  my  last  report;  but  if  the  original  en- 
graved plate  is  well  guarded,  no  evil  can  arise  from  this  source. 

Cements^  pigments,  fyc. — A  number  of  applications  have  been  rejected, 
and  several  patented,  for  water  proof  pigments  and  cements.  The  basis  of 
most  of  them  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
coal  in  the  gas-works — usually  the  naphtha  in  combination  with  the  tar» 
These  pigments  are  very  useful  in  cases  where  insects  are  troublesome,  as 
the  odor  of  the  naphtha  is  very  noxious  to  almost  all  the  insect  tribe. 

Sealing-wax. — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  combining  with  small  sticks 
of  sealing  wax  a  composition  which  would  ignite  the  wax  by  friction,  saving 
the  trouble  of  procuring  a  lamp  to  assist  in  sealing  letters. 

Presses. — Much  emulation  has  been  displayed  in  this  branch,  particu- 
larly in  presses  for  cotton  ;  and  many  of  them  have  given  evidence  of  great 
mechanical  ingenuity,  though  it  is  feared  the  complexity  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  presses  will  operate  against  their  introduction.  The  great 
difficulty  with  most  of  the  cotton  presses  has  been  a  want  of  strength  ;  but. 
among  the  presses  patented  during  the  past  year,  it  is  believed  that  this  con- 
dition has  been  answered,  without  rendering  the  presses  too  cumbrous  and 
slow  of  action.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  direct  action  of  steam 
upon  a  piston  to  move  the  platen  of  the  press,  but  without  success.  A  pat- 
ent has,  however,  been  granted  within  a  fe,w  days  for  a  steam  cotton-press, 
which  appears  to  do  away  with  the  difficulties  found  in  all  previous  at- 
tempts. Devices  have  also  been  resorted  to,  for  accommodating  the  platen 
of  the  presses  to  bales  of  different  sizes.  For  instance:  when  more  cotton 
than  is  sufficient  to  make  a  bale  of  a  given  size  should  happen  to  be  put  into 
the  press,  the  attempt  to  bring  such  aquantity  to  the  usual  size  might  strain 
or  break  the  press ;  to  guard  against  which,  when  the  pressure  reaches  the 
amount  of  force  for  which  the  press  is  graduated,  the  platen  gives  back,  and 
saves  the  press.  Several  ingenious  self-acting  presses,  principally  for  press* 
ing  cheese,  have  been  patented. 
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Printing. — This  art,  of  the  highest  importance  to  man,  though  brought, 
as  we  presume,  to  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  is  receiving  every  year  such 
extraordinary  accessions,  that  we  are  half  inclined  to  place  it  in  its  earliest 
stage. 

Stereotyping  has,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  made  scarcely  any  ad- 
vance upon  its  original  condition  ;  but,  during  the  past  year,  a  very  im- 
portant improvement  has  been  made  in  casting  and  finishing  the  type- 
blocks,  by  which  a  very  large  number  of  plates  may  be  cast  at  once — and 
that,  too,  without  marring  a  single  block.  One  principal  feature  consists  in 
placing  the  moulds  vertically,  instead  of  the  old  mode  of  placing  them  in 
a  horizontal  position  ;  and  there  are  other  important  improvements  in  fin- 
ishing the  blocks,  by  planing  and  chiseling  machines — an  operation  here- 
tofore performed  by  the  use  of  hand  tools.  But  the  most  striking  improve- 
ment in  this  art  is  one  made  in  Germany,  and  just  announced  in  the  public 
prints — of  making  the  stereotype  blocks  of  iron,  instead  of  the  usual  type- 
metal.  If  stereotype  plates  can  be  made  of  cast  iron,  as  stated,  we  must 
hail  the  invention  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  age,  as  it  will  reduce 
the  price  of  books  to  a  very  little  above  the  cost  of  the  material.  It  has 
been  stated  that,  by  means  of  the  improvement,  the  whole  Bible  has  been 
printed  for  about  25  cents.  No  official  authentication  can  be  given  of  the 
above  ;  but  we  are  not  much  surprised  at  the  announcement,  knowing  the 
wonderful  perfection  of  Prussian  and  German  iron  casting. 

Two  signal  improvements  in  printing-presses  have  been  patented  during 
the  year — in  one  of  which  there  are  six  pressing  cylinders  revolving  about 
an  axis,  the  cylinders  being  furnished  with  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
fingers,  which  seize  the  sheets  of  paper,  carry  them  round  and  over  the  bed, 
perform  the  pressure,  and  deliver  the  sheets  in  a  rapid  and  beautiful  man- 
ner. The  press  requires  four  attendants,  and  delivers  the  sheets  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  fed  in  by  the  four.  The  other  press  is  for  printing  the  sheete 
on  both  sides,  which  it  does  before  they  are  delivered,  by  an  admirable  and 
very  compact  arrangement  of  the  machinery.  Perfect  operating  models  of 
both  the  last-named  inventions  were  deposited  in  the  office,  affording  ocu- 
lar proof  of  their  success. 

Books. — Everything  tending  to  lessen  the  price  of  books  must  be  looked 
upon  as  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  mankind  at  large  ;  and  though  the 
improvements  in  printing  share  the  highest  honors  in  the  glorious  work  of 
disseminating  knowledge,  and  carry  the  means  of  information  to  the  doors 
of  even  the  most  indigent,  yet  it  has  its  handmaid  in  paper-making,  and 
its  hundreds  of  auxiliaries  in  other  branches  of  science  and  art.  Of  paper- 
making,  the  records  of  the  office  show  nothing  special,  though  intelligence 
has  been  received  of  the  highest  promise  of  success,  from  an  invention  re- 
ported last  year,  viz  :  making  paper  from  the  cane,  growing  so  abundantly 
in  the  southern  portions  of  our  country. 

An  important  improvement  has  been  patented  for  making  the  backs  of 
books,  which  must  contribute  considerably  to  abate  their  expense.  The 
forming  of  the  backs  of  books  has  heretofore  been  the  slow  work  of  the 
hands  ;  but,  by  the  invention  before  us,  the  book  is  passed  through  a  ma- 
chine which  forms  the  back  at  once,  and  in  a  durable  and  perfect  manner. 
It  is  effected  mainly  by  the  pressure  of  a  roller,  having  upon  its  periphery 
a  concave  surface,  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the  back  of  the  book. 

I  have  thus  taken  a  brief  view  of  such  inventions  patented  during  the 
past  year  as  have  borne,  upon  their  front,  features  of  striking  novelty,  the 
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semblance  of  utility,  and  the  promise  of  success,  irrespective  of  my  own 
humble  judgment.  A  large  number  of  patents  have  undoubtedly  been  se- 
cured, which  will  eventually  be  of  value  to  the  inventors  and  the  public ; 
but,  as  time  must  prove  them,  nothing  could  be  given  but  a  mere  synoptical 
table  ;  and  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  any  expression  of  opinions  bearing 
prospectively  upon  patented  inventions,  but  have  rather  repeated  the  prom- 
ises and  hopes  of  inventors,  and  added  such  animadversions  as  were  derived 
from  truths  too  palpable  to  escape  notice.  The  character  of  the  inventions 
presented  during  the  past  year,  has  sustained  the  reputation  of  our  nation 
for  genius,  enterprise,  and  search  after  the  useful.  The  yearly  increase  of 
applications,  points  clearly  to  the  illimitable  nature  of  our  duties,  and  the 
future  magnitude  of  your  department.  Each  novel  and  notable  invention 
seems  to  introduce  a  family  of  congeners,  and  gather  early  around  itself  a 
numerous  offspring.  No  sooner  was  a  novel  feature  introduced  in  presses 
during  the  last  year,  than  four  applications  for  improvements  upon  the  same 
were  made  during  the  space  of  two  months.  No  sooner  were  the  Croton 
water-works  in  operation,  than  genius  was  called  upon  to  facilitate  the  in- 
troduction of  the  invaluable  privilege,  and  expedite  the  enterprise  ;  and  a 
large  number  of  applications  have  been  made  for  inventions  specially  ap- 
plicable to  this  purpose. 

Hundreds  of  such  instances  might  be  cited,  but  it  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  show  the  interminable  progression  of  science  and  art. 
The  increase  of  man's  wants  is  commensurate  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
field  of  knowledge ; — not  such  actual  want  or  privation  as  is  characterized 
in  the  aphorism,  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  but  something  far 
happier,  and  more  ennobling — the  want  or  desire  of  those  means  which 
shall  gratify  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  place  him  in  a  higher  sphere. 
It  is  true  we  mighty  in  running  over  the  annals  of  invention,  reverse,  in 
many  cases,  the  adage,  and  pronounce  invention  to  be  rather  the  mother  of 
necessity,  and  tell  of  the  unmerited  fate  of  many  a  poor  inventor ;  but  still, 
with  all  our  sympathy  for  him,  there  is  yet  this  encouragement  to  offer  to 
others, — that,  in  a  large  number  of  eases,  genius  meets  with  its  true  reward ; 
and  to  it  mankind  will  be  ever  indebted,  though  they  may  sometimes  forget 
or  withhold  remuneration. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

CHAS.  G.  PAGE, 

Examiner  of  Patents. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 
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